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The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
severance  of  Virginia  into  two  commonMrealths,  prefac- 
ing with  some  account  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
event:  on  the  one  hand,  the  internal  antagonisms  which 
had  wrought  towards  disruption  front  a  A  early  day;  on 
the  other,  the  Southern  Rebellion,  which  involving  Vir- 
ginia and  setting  up  a  military  usurpation  therein  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis  between  the  eastern  and  western  sec* 
tions  that  had  been  gathering  head  for  fifty  years. 

To  this  narrow  estate  has  Virginia  shrunken  from  an 
imperial  domain.  It  is  probable  £uro|K*an  eyes  first  be- 
held the  lovely  shores  and  waters  of  Virginia  in  1498, 
when  John  Cabot  is  believed  to  have  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  In  1584,  in  the  nebulous  da^'s  of  ante-colonial 
discovery  and  exploration,  when  the  boimdaries  and  limits 
of  the  New  World  were  yet  undefined  and  when  European 
monarchs  were  claiming  ^'everything  in  sight,"  Raleigh's 
ships  returned  to  England  with  glowing  accounts  of  the 
region  from  Albemarle  to  Chesapeake;  and  in  the  fervor 
of  that  triumphant  hour,  lie  was  permitte<I  to  name  all 
English  North  America  "Virginia,"  in  honor  of  tlie  "Vir- 
gin Queen."  The  attempted  colonization  under  the  char- 
ter given  Raleigh  in  that  year  to  plant  a  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia ended  in  failure.    He  dispatched  a  fleet  the  next 
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yetr,  but  the  setden  returned  discouraged  ike  year  follow* 
ing.  Another  party  sent  out  in  1587  perished,  and  per- 
manent aettkment  of  Virginia  had  to  wait  another  twenty 
years.  Under  James'  patent  of  1606,  two  colonies  in  Vir- 
ginia were  authorised :  one  to  be  located  by  the  Plymouth 
Company  between  88  and  46  degrees  north  latitude;  the 
other  between  84  and  41,  with  resenration  of  at  least  one 
hundred  miles  between  them.  Late  in  the  year,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  set  out  for  die  southern  location ;  but  his 
T€sscls  were  driven  on  the  Bermudas  and  he  did  not  reach 
Virginia  till  the  following  spring.  It  was  this  expedi- 
tion which,  entering  Hampton  Roads  and  naming  the 
rifer  after  die  English  King,  gave  the  world  the  romantic 
(and  somewhat  apochryphal)  history  of  the  adrentures  of 
Capt  John  Smith.  Three  years  later  the  Gates  grant  was 
avperseded  by  one  to  the  London  Company,  on  whom  was 
conferred  a  sea  front  of  four  hundred  miles  north  and 
wnth  from  Hampton  Roads,  extending  ^'throughout  from 
sea  to  sea.'^  To  this  charter  the  fragmentary  Virginia  of 
to-day  goes  back  for  its  original  authority.  To  this  Vir- 
ginia England  sent  out  her  white-handed  and  useless 
cavaliers,  of  whom  CJol.  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  in 
his  'history  of  the  Dividing  Line,''  wittily  says  that  they 
were  ''most  of  them  reprobates  of  good  families,"  who 
^ike  true  Englishmen  built  at  Jamestown  a  church  that 
cost  no  more  than  fifty  pounds  and  a  tavern  that  cost  five 
hundred."  In  this  book.  Colonel  Byrd  shows  how  all 
Elfish  America  had  once  been  Virginia  and  how  the  col- 
onies had  been  carved  out  of  it 

Bj  the  Peace  of  Paris  in:  1768,  the  boundaries  of  Vir- 
fliiia  were  definitely  fixed|  with  the  Mississippi  River  for 
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the  western  line  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  As  time  and  settlement  progressed,  the  other  col- 
onies became  unwilling  Virginia  should  overshadow  them 
all  by  retaining  this  great  territory;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  harmony  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  was  proposed,  and  finally  con- 
summated in  1784 — ^just  two  hundred  years  after  the 
Elizabethan  christening.  Virginia  made  the  conilition 
(drawn  by  Jefferson)  that  the  territory  celled  should  be 
divided  into  States  in  which  slavery  should  be  forever  pro- 
hibited. She  wanted  it  stipulated,  too,  that  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
(now  West  Virginia)  should  remain  inviolably  hers;  but 
Hon.  Qeorge  W.  Summers,  speaking  from  examination  of 
the  original  Virginia  archives  at  Richmond,  sau\  at  Wheel- 
ing in  1863  that  this  stipulation  was  not  made  by  Congress 
for  the  reason  that  Virginia  was  unable  to  show  title  to 
that  territory.  Mr.  Madison,  then  in  Congress,  wrote  to 
Jefferson  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  title  claimeil ;  but 
it  could  not  be  shown  that  Virginia's  rights  went  beyond 
the  springs  of  the  waters  flowing  towards  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  finally  ceded  without  such 
stipulation.  Virginia  did,  however,  retain  possession  of 
the  district  between  the  mountains  and  the  Ohio  River, 
no  occasion  arising  to  impeach  her  title;  and  with,  her 
70,000  square  miles,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie 
Ohio,  still  held  a  greater  domain  than  any  other  of  the 
original  States.  Jefferson  Davis  in  his  ''Rise  and  Fall" 
describes  Virginia  as  being  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion 
''a  republic  or  nation."  But  relatively  she  was  only  a 
fragment  of  her  former  territorial  greatness.    Nor  was 
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the  shrinkage  in  area  alone.  She  had  lost  the  plaee  eon- 
lerrtd  en  her  in  early  days  by  the  exalted  virtues  of  her 
great  citizens,  and  lost  also  her  primacy  in  population  and 
eommereial  importance.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
ratified,  Virginia  was  the  foremost  of  the  States,  and  in 
the  census  the  following  year  showed  a  population  liiore 
than  double  that  of  New  York. 

No  conunnnities  that  have  ever  existed  equal  in  po- 
litical and  economic  interest  those  founded  on  the  Atlantic 
eoast  of  North  America.  None  equalled  Virginia  in  early 
development  of  a  stable  political  and  religious  liberty,  to- 
wards which  the  ferment  in  Europe  had  been  working  ever 
•nice  the  Crusades.  The  Virginia  act  of  religious  free- 
dom, written  by  Jefferson,  is  the  basis  of  similar  provisions 
ia  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  bill  of  rights 
in  the  first  West  Virginia  constitution,  it  was  embodied 
word  for  word.  The  first  constitiition  of  Virginia,  adopt- 
ed in  1776,  was  written  by  QeorgfKmoik ;  the  preamble 
to  it  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  far  from  satisfying  Mr. 
Jefferson's  advanced  ideas,  but  it  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  written  constitution  of  a  free  state  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  Mr.  Jefferson  left  Congress  in  that 
jrear  in  order  that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  a  revision  of  the  then  existing  Virginia  code  and 
tp  having  this  (legislative)  constitution  rewritten  and 
adopted  l^  convention  in  more  permanent  form.  Four 
great  e^MngeB  he  especially  sought :  To  wipe  out  the  laws 
cf  entail;  to  abolish  primogeniture;  to  assert  complete 
idigioQS  freedom;  to  adopt  a  system  of  general  free  edu- 
catfam*    He  also  urged — and  never  ceased  to  urge  while 
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he  lived — a  sj'stem  of  gradual  emancipation  and  deporta- 
tion by  which  Virginia  might  be  wholly  rid  not  only  of 
slavery  but  of  the  freed  slaves  as  well.  He  also  advo- 
cated citizen  suffrage  instead  of  "freehold."  Jlr.  Jeffer- 
son had  to  encounter  a  dceivrooted  aristocratic  system  and 
the  radical  reforms  he  proposed  made  slow  progress;  but 
to  no  one  mind  does  Virginia  owe  so  much  for  what  she 
became  in  the  days  of  her  earlier  greatness,  nor  perhaps 
has  any  one  man  so  ineffaceably  impressed  his  ideas  on 
the  whole  American  system.  This  act  of  religious  free- 
dom, passed  in  1785,  made  a  powerful  impression  in 
Europe.  It  was  translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and 
had  a  distinct  influence  in  promoting  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

A  noble  and  enduring  progress  should  have  followed 
such  an  initiative  in  Virginia ;  but  on  this  splendid  graft 
of  English  liberty  soon  fell  the  blight  of  the  %lack  plague" 
whose  germ  had  been  carried  in  that  old  Dutch  man-of-war 
from  Africa  to  Jamestown  in  the  year  1619. 

The  last  riving  of  the  old  commonwealth  along  her 
Appalachian  backbone,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  volume* 
may  be  regarded  as  a  *nast  analysis."  It  is  not  likely  what 
is  left  will  ever  be  reduced  by  further  division.  The  story 
of  this  rending  in  the  midst  of  civil  tumult  and  confusion 
is  a  unique  chapter  in  American  annals.  A  State  in  the 
American  O'nion  cannot  be  disposed  of  with  tlie  same 
facility  as  unoiganired  territory.  To  carve  a  new  State  ' 
out  of  an  old  one,  to  clothe  it  with  its  prerogatives,  includ- 
ing representation  in  the  Senate,  involves  far  more  grave 
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and  intricate  eonflidenitionsi  even  under  ordinarj  oondi- 
tions.  To  do  this  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  threatening 
the  existence  of  the  Union  itself,  was  a  task  as  serious 
as  any  people  ever  had  to  conf nnit 

y'  No  State  in  the  Union  had  ever  been  divided  before, 
and  the  other  conditions  under  which  the  question  had 
to  be  met  were  also  without  precedent  The  crisis  was 
described  by  Senator  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  as  ^'anom- 
alous and  without  precedent  but  destined  to  shed  an  in- 
finite  lij^t  on  the  future." 

When  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  was 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  Hr.  Hale, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  said  to  some  of  the 
Wheeling  gentlemen  present  (as  related  by  one  of  them 
many  years  after),  ''in  regard  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
Wheeling  and  throughout  West  Virginia,  it  was,  all  in  all, 
a  most  remarkable  drama — ^unlike  anything  he  had  ever 
beard  or  read  of — ^this  thing  of  a  loyal  people  reclaiming 
and  resuming  their  sovereignty  after  its  abdication  by 
their  constituted  authorities.  'I  wish,'  said  he,  'somebody 
would  write  it  up.  I  could  not  do  it  myself,'  he  added, 
'but  I  could  appreciate  it  when  it  was  writteli.'  ^ 

All  government  in  Virginia  had  been  abdicated  l^ 
revolt  against  the  national  authority.  The  first  problem 
was  to  reclotho  the  abandoned  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment and  re-invest  authority  in  officers  loyal  to  the  national 
compact  This  was  done  by  reverting  to  the  original  and 
inherent  rights  and  powers  testing  in  the  people  already 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  "incapable 
of  annihilation.''  This  restoration  of  the  Viiginla  gov* 
emment  was  the  first  assertion  of  the  indestmetibiUQr  of 
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an  American  State,  affinnctl  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  through  Chief  Justice  Chase  some  years 
later. 

The  story  of  this  restoration  and  of  the  later  division 
founded  on  it  has  not  yet  been  adequately  told.  It  in- 
volves principles  aud  facts  that  have  not  been  dearly  or 
widely  understood.  It  is  a  story  which  will  still,  the 
author  is  conscious,  be  incompletely  told  in  these  page;». 
A  contribution  to  that  end  is  the  most  he  presumes  to 
offer.  It  is  longer  than  the  average  lifetime  since  tlicsjc 
events  transpire^!.  Nearly  all  wlio  had  part  in  tbeni  an; 
dead.  He  who  now  assumes  the  functions  of  ehronielor 
was  a  youth  in  the  midst  of  that  drama,  knew  |>ersonally 
most  of  the  actors  and  had  some  glimpses  lieliind  the 
scenes.  He  repots  having  put  off  so  long  tlie  tank  to 
which  he  was  pleilge<l  by  his  own  intention  and  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  otiiers,  to  a  time  when  most  of  .those  who 
could  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  recital  have  passc^il 
off  the  stage  of  action.  But  feeling  that  a  duty  performed 
is  better  late  than  never,  lie  sits  down  in  later  years,  away 
from  the  theater  of  action,  to  put  on  paper  while  he  still 
may  some  recollections,  recortls  and  impressions  of  the 
times,  incidents  and  persons  that  nnite<l  to  make  up  this 
episo<le. 

It  being  tlie  main  purpose  of  this  work  to  descrilK*  the 
division  of  Virginia,  and  the  Richmond  secession  conven- 
tion having  been  only  the  starting  point,  it  may  seem  that 
undue  attention  has  l>oen  given  to  that  convention.  Rut 
that  body,  aside  from  its  relation  to  the  severance  which 
followed,  claims   attention  as  a  striking  and   powerful 
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faeUnr  in  the  Rebellion  itself.  The  importance  of  its  rela* 
tion  to  that  supreme  tragedy  could  not  well  be  exaggerated* 
The  Cotton  States  had  taken  all  the  declaratory  steps  to- 
ward insurrection;  but  they  waited  for  Virginia  to  join 
them  and  give  the  signal  It  was  the  message  Roger  A. 
Piyor  carried  to  Charleston  that  fired  the  opening  gun  of 
the  conflict;  and  it  was  on  Virginia  soil  beyond  all  other 
thai  the  dragon  teeth  were  sown  and  the  deadly  harvest 
leaped*' 

In  a  swift  preliminary  review  of  slavery  aggressions 
tad  issues,  the  author  has  sought  to  bring  the  reader  down 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Richmond  convention  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  relation  to  what  had  gone  before.  The 
course  of  events  and  evolution  of  issues  in  Northwestern 
Vifiginia  down  to  the  installation  of  West  Virginia  as  an 
independent  State  are  followed  with  careful  regard  to 
•ecnraqr;  but  formalities  and  detail  are  omitted  where  it 
seemed  they  could  add  nothing  of  value.  The  discussions 
in  five  conventional  sessions  and  in  the  two  houses  of  Con* 
ffpss  are  synopsized,  with  such  comment  as  to  make  clear 
the  significance  of  what  was  said  and  done.  The  aim 
has  been  to  present  as  a  connected  story  the  essential  facts 
within  a  bulk  that  would  not  be  forbfdding  to  the  general 
tender. 

Facts  without  comment  are  but  the  skeleton  of  ckron- 
iele.  The  author  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  task  to 
dothe  the  skeleton  with  fiesh  and  blood,  bry  such  criticism 
of  measures  and  of  men  as  seemed  to  be  called  for.  Tho 
tmth  is  not  always  agreeable;  In  polite  social  lifei  it  is 
not  always  to  be  qpoken*    In  historical  statement,  on  the 
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contrary,  if  we  speak  at  all  we  are  bound  to  speak  the 
whole  truth. 

A  feature  of  special  value  is  the  sketch  of  the*  Rich- 
mond convention  written  for  tlic  author  by  lion.  James 
C.  McOrew,  of  Kingwood,  one  of  tite  few  surviving  mem- 
bers. The  author's  own  treatment  of  this  convention  is 
extended;  but  to  a  strong  and  luminous  statement  of  its 
general  features,  Mr.  McGrow  is  able  to  add  interesting 
details  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  There 
is  also  some  briefer  comment,  less  studied  but  extremely 
crisp  and  pungent,  by  Hon.  John.  S.  Burdett,  another  of 
the  surviving  Western  Virginia  members,'  now  living  at 
the  State  capital  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Mr.  lIcGrew 
was  eighty-seven  the  day  he  mailed  his  paper.  Appended 
to  it  he  gives  authentic  lists  of  the  convention  showing 
the  entire  membership  and  in  separate  lists  those  voting 
for  and  those  voting  against  the  ordinance  of.secession. 

Perhaps  no  one  ought  ever  to  offer  to  the  public  with- 
out  apology  anything  written  in  the  first  person  singular; 
and  since  the  writer  of  this  book  sometimes  drops  into 
that  form  of  expression,  he  begs  the  indulgent  reader  to 
believe  it  is  only  because  in  such  cases  it  seems  the  sim- 
plest and  directest  way  to  say  what  needs  to  be  said. 

The  author  can  hardly  hope  that  much  of  value  has 
not  been  overlooked.  The  work  has  been  done  under 
many  disadvantages;  and  though  it  has  waited  long,  the 
time  actually  given  to  it  has  been  recent  and  brief.  The 
plan  of  it  is  limited  as  to  both  time  and  detail.  Ybe  nar- 
rative closes  with  the  consummation  of  division.  Some 
general  comment  has  been  indulged  on  subjects  not  closely 
oonnected  with  the  narration.    This  the  reader  may  or 
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hmj  not  find  pertinent  Questions  arising  in  the  new 
eomoMmwealth  during  its  first  decade  are  tempting  in  in- 
terest; bnt  they  mnst  be  left  to  another  time  or  to  other 
pens.  The  breaking  away  of  trans-AU^eny  Virginia, 
imder  pressure  of  a  tragedy  national  in  its  grandeur  and 
its  agony,  is  a  historical  phenomenon  of  such  poignant 
ittlerest  as  to  merit  treatment  by  itself. 
Guorora,  Iix.^  Januaiy  1, 1902, 
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THE  RENDING  OF  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  TaxLoaxAMY  tvavxT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  a  biennial  body, 
was  suddenly  summoned,  in  vaeation,  to  meet  in  Kieh- 
mond  January  7,  18G1. 

Hy  it,  after  only  a  work's  deliberation,  an  election  was 
ortlered  to  bo  held  February  4t4i  for  delegateM  to  a  State 
convention  to  meet  in  Uicbniond  February  13tli. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  convention  of  unlimited  |iowers.  In 
electing  delegates,  tlie  people  were  allowed  to  vote  whether 
the  action  of  the  convention,  if.  anything  shouhl  be  done 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  referred  to  the  )>eople  for  ratification 
before  becoming  effective ;  and  this  question  of  Reference 
was  affirmcfl  by  nearly  sixty  thousand  majority. 

Although  a  very  large  majority  of  those  chosen  dele- 
gates had  in  their  candidacy  ple<1ged  themselves  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Union  and  were  clioscn  on  the  faith  of  such 
pledges,  the  convention,  in  secret  session,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  April  17th;  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  refcrouce  of  their  action  to  the  voters  of  tlie  State,  by 
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•aotlier  ordiiumoei  paasc^  Apr/l; .  26th,  ratified  a  secret 
league  agreed  on  the  day  beforp  with  the  Viee-Pretident 
of  the  aoKMlled  Southern  Confederacy,  whereby  the  entire 
military  forces  and  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
plaeod  instantly  and  absolutely  at  the  command  of  tlio 
President  of  the  Confederate  States.  Even  before  tlio 
passage  of  tlie  secession  ordinance,  the  insurrectionary 
authorities  at  Richmond  levied  war  against  the  United 
States  by  the  seunire  of  United  States  proi)erty  at  Uar- 
pcr*s  Ferry,  the  capture  of  the  Federal,  buildings  at  Uieli- 
mond,  Norfolk  aqd  Portsmoutli,  and  the  attempted  seiauro 
of  United  States  ships  and  other  naval  property  at  Uot- 
port* 

Northwestern  Virginia,  indignant  and  alarmed,  as- 
aomUed  a  convention  at  Wheeling  "May  13tli,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  public  safety.  They  declared  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  United  States,  denounced  the  action  at  Uich- 
mond  as  usurpation,  illegal  and  void,  appointed  a  Central 
Committee  to  exercise  their  powers  in  organizing  resist- 
ance to  the  usurpation  of  the  State  government  and  in 
supporting  the  Federal  Government,  and  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  delegate  convention  June  4th,  to  meet  June 
11th. 

Hay  23d  occurred  the  general  spring  elections,  at 
which  were  chosen  members  of  the  Qencral  Assembly,  also 
members  of  Congress  although  forbidden  by  command 
from  the  rebel  Governor  at  Richmond ;  and  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  question  of  ratifying  the  ordinance  of  se- 
eeesio^;  the  latter,  under  the  conditions  suddenly  forced 
upon  the  State,  being  rather  a  form  than  a  genuine  ex- 
pression in*  three-fourths  of  Virginia. 
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The  advance  of  United  States  troops  simultaneously 
from  Parkersbuig  and  Wheeling  May  27th,  cleared  the 
Confederate  forces  out  of  Korthwestem  Virginia  and  left 
the  people  free  to  organize. 

June  4tli,  on  coll  issued  by  the  Central  Connnittce,  ud- 
drensed  to^  all  Jlic  loyal  people  of  Virgiina,_cloction»  wore 
held  for  delegates  to  the  convention  to  meet  nt  Wliet*ling 
June  11th.  The  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time. 
Its  membership  embraced  the  delegates  specially  chosen  on 
the  4th  and  also  the  members  of  lioth  houses  of  Assembly 
chosen  May  23d  wlio  adhered  to  the  United  States.  June 
17th  this  convention  adopted  a  declaration  setting  forth 
that  thn  usurpation  at  Richmond  had  driven  the  loyal 
people  of  Virginia  to  resume  Uieir  original  rights  and  to 
restore  the  Commonwealth  to  its  proper  relation  to  the 
United  States  government  and  declaring  vacant  the  ofKces 
of  all  who  adhered  to  the  secession  convention.  A  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers  were  appointed  and  ordi- 
nances passed  to  provide  for  emergencies  and  put  the  ma-^ 
chinery  of  the  State  in  motion.  * 

Early  in  July  the  General  Assembly,  embracing  all 
members  who  refused  to  recognize  the  Richmond  usurpa- 
tion, met  at  Wheeling  to  perform  such  part  of  the  work 
of  reorganization  as  devolved  on  that  body.  They  elected 
two  United  States  Senators  to  fill  the  places  vacated  by 
Hunter  and  Mason.  These  Senators  were  admitted  to 
seats,  as  were  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives chosen  in  the  three  Northwestern  Viiginia  districts 
in  May  in  defiance  of  the  rebel  edict. 
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Meanwhile  the  President  of  the  United  States  had,  in 
oflieial  eommunieations  through  his  cabinet,  reeognized 
the  Oovemor  of  the  restored  State  government  as  the 
rightful  executive  of  Virginia.  Later,  by  the  admission 
of  Congressmen  chosen  at  elections  held  under  writs  issued 
by  Oovemor  Peirpoint,  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives  di- 
rectly recognized  the  Wheeling  government 

In  the  Rhode  Island  case,  in  1842,  it  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tliat  it  rests  with 
Congress  to  say  which  is  the  rightful  organization  in  a 
State  when  there  is  more  than  one;  and  thus  both  houses 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Executive,  having  accepted  the 
acts  of  tlie  reinstated  government  at  Wheeling,  its  xecgg- 
nition  as  tlie  constitutional  government  of  Virginia  was 
itative  and  complete. 

The  June  convention  having  taken  a  recess  during  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  reassembled  August  6th. 
On  tlie  20th,  it  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  an  elec- 
tion in  ceHain  counties  in  Western  Virginia  on  the  ques- 
^ioi  of  a  separation  from  Virginia,  and  for  the  election 
of  delegates  at  the  same  time  to  a  convention  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  separated  State  if  voted.  The  elec- 
tion occurred  October  24tli ;  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly 
JlLiavoco£.divisbn ;  and  the  convention  to  frame  a  con- 
•titution  for  the  new  State  met  at  Wheeling  November 
M,  1861,  and,  having  done  its  work,  adjourned  February 
18,  ^1862.  Tlie  eonstitution  was  ratified  by  the  people 
within  the  territory  for  which  it  had  been  made,  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  Aprii,  by  a  vote  practically  unani- 
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The  General  Assembly  was  reconvened  3Iay  Ctli,  and 
on  the  13th  passed  an  act  giving  the  formal  consent  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  division.  This  act  was  ccrtitie<l  by  Governor 
Peiqioint  and  forwarded,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  con- 
'  stitution  and  a  memorial  asking  the  adiiii#Kioii  of  the  new 
State,  to  Senator  Willcy,  by  whom  the  paftors  were  pre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Senate  Mav  2iMh. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  passetl  the 
Senate  July  14th,  with  a  condition  requiring  that  tli<*ro 
be  incorporated  in  the  constitution  a  provision  for  gradual 
emancipation  of  sla\'es,  and  that  the  clause,  forbidding  the 
ingress  of  negroes  be  eliminated. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  bill  was  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  December  0th  and  passed  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  signed  by  the  President  the  night  of 
December  31,  1862. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  reassemblefl  Fcbruarv 
12,  1863,  the  emancipation  provision  was  incorporated  as 
required,  in  lieu  of  the  negro-prohibition  clause,  and  tliose 
amendments  ratified  by  vote  of  the  people;  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  facts  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  issued  his  proclamation  April  10th  declaring  tlie  ad- 
mission of  W^est  Virginia  as  a  State  in  the  Union  complete 
sixty  daj-s  thereafter. 

Meanwhile,  under  provision  made  by  the  convention, 
elections  had  been  held  and  State  officers  and  memliers  of 
the  Legislature  for  the  new  State  chosen ;  and  June  20, 
1863,  West  Virginia  was  formally  inaugurated  at  the 
Linsley  Institute,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  the  Virginia 
Executive  removing  with  the  archives  of  restored  Vir> 
ginia  to  Alexandria; 
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The  equitable  grounds  on  which  the  separation  wa^ 
demanded  by  the  West ;  the  story  of  the  rebellion  at  Rich- 
mond producing  the  crisis  which  brought  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia the  long-desired  opportunity ;  the  work  of  restoring 
dril  goTemment  by  the  loyalists  west  of  the  mountains; 
the  subsequent  fight  for  the  new  State  at  Wheeling,  and 
again  at  Washington;  the  opposition  of  foes  and  the 
treaehery  of  pretended  friends;  the  final  victory — all  this 
and  aomething  more  is  told  in  the  chapters  which  {Mom. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TXVEBBAXi  SLBIOHTS  OV  DUBVPTIOy. 

A  HALP  CEZfTUBT  OF  UEABTBUBXIXG8. 

The  discontent  in  the  Virginia  househoM  which  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  in  1863  was  not  of  recent  origin 
nor  due  to  ephemeral  causes.  It  was  a  cascf  of  natural  in- 
compatibility, and  of  other  incompatibility  increasing  with 
time  and  growth.  Dissensions,  growing  with  the  clevel- 
opmcnt  of  the  West,  and  unwise  and  oppressive  policies 
on  the  part  of  the  dominant  East,  had  long  been  preparing 
the  soil  and  sowing  the  seed  for  the  crop  which  was  finally 
reaped. 

THE  PBOTE8T  OF  XATURK. 

Mountain  barriers  had  been  reared  bv  nature  botween 
the  two  sections.  On  one  siile  of  them  the  water*  flowHl  / 
toward  the  old  world  of  vestcfl  privilc^;  on  the  otln»r  l/^ 
toward  the  new,  the  free,  the  possibilities  of  the  futuro 
and  the  unknown.  Commerce  divides  with  the  wittor-slieflH 
and  flows  with  the  streams.  The  interests  and  purposes  of 
men  follow  commercial  lines.  Political  abstractions  may 
at  times  seem  the  most  influential  spring  of  action ;  but 
.business  advantage  has  the  strong  and  steady  pull  which 
in  the  end  shapes  the  destinies  of  States* 
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Policies  suppoecd  to  be  suited  to  tlie  east  side  of  these 
moantains  were  ill  adapted  to  tlio  other.  Under  the  meas- 
ures enforced  by  the  East,  at  the  instance  of  an  institution 
repugnant  to  the  people  in  the  West,  the  latter  could  only 
grow  more  and  more  discontented  and  alienated  as  time 
and  material  growth  made  the  Eastern  rule  tlie  more  op- 
pressive* The  connection  was  an  unnatural  one  rfom  the 
first  It  grew  to  be  a  union  of  force  which  only  awaited 
its  opportunity  to  be  broken. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  WEST. 

The  earliest  settlements  west  of  the  mountains  were 
made  by  the  more  adventurous  east  of  them,  who  liad  lit- 
tle of  property  or  anything  else  to  attach  them  to  the  soil 
they  grew  on  and  sought  the  freer  life  of  what  were  then 
the  Western  wilds.  Later,  as  the  coiuitry  became  dearedy 
a  more  substantial  class  followed  with  their  slaves  in  pur- 
suit of  agriculture.  Tliis  inflow  across  the  mountains  was 
met  by  currents  of  a  different  kind  of  people  flowing  in 
from  tlie  northern  and  western  borders.  In  the  decades 
between  1840  and  1860,  under  the  demand  for  slave  labor 
in  the  Qulf  States,  the  bulk  of  the  slave  population  in  the 
West  went  to  the  mariiet   . 
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As  commercial  and  industrial  interests  developed 
tbere^  they  found  their  outlets  w^st  and  south,  through 
dumnels  prepared  by  nature.  There  was  little  intereourie 
of  any  kind— and  even  less  ewnmeree  with  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia* A  siuf^e  railroad  reaching  only  the  northern  seer 
Ifam  carried  trafife  to  tidewater  beyond  the  State.    Nom 
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of  it  went  to  Eastern  Virginia.  Attempts  were  made  to 
connect  the  southern  section  of  the  West  with  the  East  by 
railroad,  but  had  not  been  successful  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  war.  Less  than  half  a  million  bad  been  expended 
in  grading  the  western  section  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
Ilailroad,  though  between  four  and  five  millions  had  been 
spent  in  trying  to  tunnel  the  mountain  in  Tazewell 
County ;  and  some  meager  improvements  had  been  made  in 
navigation  on  Coal,  Kanawha  and  Guyandotte  Rivers — 
fragments  of  that  costly  but  fruitless  system  of  Virginia 
public  works  described  by  Governor  Wise  in  1857  as  ''be- 
ginning everywhere  and  ending  nowhere.''  If  Eastern 
Virginia  and  Western  had  been  separate  commonwealths, 
there  could  hardly  have  been  less  of  business  and  social  in- 
tercourse than  there  was.  The  political  bond  which  united 
them  was  always  galling  to  the  West ;  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  there  were  bickerings  and  strifes  so  bitter  that 
they  sometimes  threatened  violence.  The  differences  were 
of  a  kind  that  might  be  borne  but  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled. The  matter  of  separation  was  only  one  of  time  and 
opportunity.  The  mills  of  God  grind  slow,  but  patience 
brings  the  last  grist  io  its  turn. 

WALPOLE's    western    VfltOINU   COLONT. 

• 

A  curious  chapter  on  the  status  in  early  colonial  times 
of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  West  Virginia  was  re* 
lated  by  Hon.  George  W.  Summers  in  an  address  in  tlie 
old  court-house  at  Wheeling,  in  August,  1808.  West  Vir> 
ginia  was  then  less  than  two  months  old.  Mr.  Summers 
had  come  out  of  his  retirement  to  make  some  explanations 
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in  palliatioii  of  hit  conno  following  his  return  from  the 
llrst  session  of  the  Richmond  conyontion  to  the  Kanawha 
VaUcy.  The  new  State  having  achieved  success  without  his 
help,  he  had  become  its  ardent  friend ;  and  ho  closed  this 
•peech  with  some  gratulatory  remarks  about  the  erection  of 
West  Virginia,  Tlie  following  passage  is  now  deciphered 
from  the  short^hand  notes  taken  at  the  time: 

I  sappoas  we  have  all  been  thlakinc  we  bare  done  some  new 
Odmg  In  makiag  •  State  bere  betweea  the  AUefbenles  and  the 
Ohio  RlTsr.  I  tell  jrou,  my  friends.  It  was  in  coBtemplattoa,  end 
was  wtthin  sa  ace  of  accompllsbment,  within  fear  years  of  a 
haadrsd  years  ago. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  la  1763,  by  which  Baclaad  ae- 
tatred  the  Caaadas  from  Prance— all  the  claims  of  Fraace  to  this 
Westera  eeaatry^Walpole  aad  others  applied  for  a  charter  for  a 
ealeay  liack  of  VIrglaia/'  to  begia  opposite  the  month  of  the 
Belote  River,  ruaaiag  back  to  the  Allefheny  ridge,  theace  ap  te 
semewhere  about  Pittsburgh,  lacludlng  all  the  lands  betweea 
tlM  ridgos  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio  River.  At  that  time, 
tlM  beoads  of  Vlrgiala  were  not  conceded  to  go  beyond  the  head 
■priags  of  the  rivers  flowiag  Into  the  Atlantic  AU  beyond  was 
elalmed  at  oae  time  by  Prance,  who  placed  her  moaasMats  at 
tlM  BMraths  of  many  of  our  rivers— one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  aad  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  I  remember, 
la  174S. 

This  eoaceptloa  of  Walpole  and  others  proceeded  so  far  that 
%m  17Sf  a  charter  was  made  out  for  this  colony  by  Hillsborough. 
tkea  ferelga  secretary;  who  wrote  a  letter  oa  the  subject,  which 
I  have  had  access  to  and  read,  to  the  Ooveraor  and  Coaaell  ef 
TIrglala,  proposlag  this  aew  coloay  aad  asklag  their  views  ea 
the  subject  There  Is  a  letter  extaat  writtea  by  Mr.  Nelsea, 
Presldeat  ef  the  Oouacll,  la  which  he  tells  his  Lordship  he  had 
received  hla  letter  aad  laid  It  before  the  Gouacll;  that  It  did 
aet  hsebme  the  Oouacll  to  advise  His  Majesty  oa  such  a  sab- 
lect,  bat  that  whea  the  couatry;8liould  become  sulBcleatly  popa- 
laled  fer  a  eeleay  ""back  of  Ylrglala**— aot  elalmlag  It  as  Ylrglala 
at  an— Iher  eeald  well  eeacede  It  weald  be  proper  te  do  so. 
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The  charter  was  prepared  aad  was  ready  for  signature  of 
the  OrowB  oflker;  whea  the  evenU  of  the  Revolutloa  thickening 
upoa  them.- It  was  suspended  and  cut  off.  It  only  escaped  be- 
soming a  separate  and  Independent  oolony  from  the  Allegheny  to 
the  Ohio  River  by  that  chaace. 

I  do  not  mention  It  as  showing  that  It  was  not  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Virginia,  because  by  subsequent  evenU  and  the  recognl- 
Uon  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Bute,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
•ettled  Question.  Although  for  one  who  has  a  mlad  to  look  Into 
antique  discussions  It  Is  a  very  curious  fact  that  whea  Virginia 
was  bargaining  with  Congress  about  the  cession  of  her  North- 
western domain— the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  she  made 
It  a  uniform  eoadltion  of  her  grant  of  these  lands  that  Congress 
should  guaraatee  to  her  the  laads  east  of  the  Ohio  River— that  la. 
the  lands  betweea  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains;  which 
Congress  uniformly  refused  to  do.  During  that  discussion.  Madi- 
son, then  member  of  Congress,  wrote  to  Jefferson  to  furnish  him 
the  proofs  of  the  right  of  Virginia  to  the  laads  west  ef  the  Al- 
legheny: and  they  never  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
anally  the  cession  was  made  without  this  guaranty. 

In  this  speech  Mr.  Summers  claimed  that  twontv-fivc 
years  before  he  had  advocated  the  division  of  Virginia 
and  had  '^perhaps  done  more  to  familiarise  the  public 
mind  with  the  idea  of  such  division  than  any  man  in  the 
State."  All  the  more  pity  that  he  did  not  keep  to  that 
faith  when  time  and  event  had  ripened  the  fruit  I 

WEllBTEB  PREDICTS  DIVIBIOZf. 

The  character  of  the  tie  that  bound  Western  Virginia 
to  Eastern  was  recognised  by  intelligent  men  outside  the 
Bute  as  well  as  within.  Daniel  Webster  took  notice  of  it 
in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  addition  to  the  National  Capitol,  in  1851, 
when  he  warned  the  people  of  Virginia  against  the  dis- 
union issue  which  had  been  raised  by  Calhoun: 
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T«  mes  of  Wttteni  YlrglmU,  who  oceupr  tlio  slope  from  tkt 
▲UoKhoaleo  to  the  Ohio  Mid  Kentocky,  what  heneflt  do  70«  pro- 
pooe  to  yottwelTee  by  dltnnlon?  Do  yon  look  for  the  current 
of  the  Ohio  to  ehanfe  and  brlac  yoo  and  yoor  coaiinerce  to  the 
tldo-waten  of  Bastem  riTonT  What  man  In  hla  eeniea  wonld 
•nppooe  that  yon  would  remain  a  part  and  parcel  of  Vlrgliila  a 
■Math  after  Virginia  oeaaed  to  bo  a  part  and  pareel  of  the 
United  StateaT 

Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  in  the  coiine  of 
an  address  to  his  constituents,  declared  that  ''West  Vir« 
ginia  belongs  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Virginia  can 
never  withdraw  from  the  existing  confederacy  undivided/' 

TUX  TOBTOI8X  IN  ITS  8HKLL. 

Eastern  Virginia  always  possessed  a  full  endowment 
of  the  selfishness  and  blindness  to  its  own  true  interests 
inherent   in   aristocratic  communities.     The   aristocrat 

V  takes  in  only  the  little  circle  of  which  he  deems  himself 
the  center,  regarding  all  outside  of  it  alien  or  hostile. 
Virginia  was  controlled  by  the  belief  that  its  narrow,  pe- 
culiar society  and  civil  system,  based  on  slave  labor  and 
English  tradition,  was  the  flower  of  political  and  social 
wisdom.  The  commoner  people  in  the  West,  growing  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  great  free  Republic,  were 
rq;arded  as  inimical  to  Eastern  interests;  and  accordingly 
the  East  sought*  to  keep  this  "peasant''  population  under 
due  control  by  repressive  provisions,  constitutional  and 
itatntory,  denying  them  their  due  .share  in  representation 
and  imposing  on  them  more  than  their  due  share  of  the 


The  settlement  of  Virginia  beginning  at  the  tide-water 
Mid  q[>readiiig  Westward,  the  older  section  naturally  and 
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always  made  the  newer  their  tributary.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy  period,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  occasion  to  complain 
that  the  Tide-water  district  possessed  great  advanta^*9  in 
representation  over  the  interior  where  he  had  his  home. 
This  inequality  was  always  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  outlying  West 

The  limitation  of  juffrigCL  to  land-holders  was  an  aris- 
tocratic feature  imposed  on  the  colony  under  the  second 
Charles  in  1G77 ;  and  it  was  maintained  till  the  conven- 
tion of  1850-1,  when  the  West  had  grown  so  strong  tho 
East  was  compelled  to  make  some  concessions.  In  tho 
matter  of  an  aristocratic  land-suffrage,  Rhode  Island  re- 
coived  a  like  heritage  from  the  ''merry"  and  dissolute 
Charles  II. ;  and  the  people  there  endured  the  restriction 
nearly  as  long  as  in  Virginia.  The  Dorr  rebellion  in 
1842  was  a  revolt  against  it.  A  portion  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  despairing  of  other  means  of  relief  organ- 
ized a  convention,  framed  a  liberal  constitution  and 
formed  a  State  government  under  it.  It  was  put  down  by 
the  Intimate  State  authority  with  the  aid  of  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  Dorr  was  imprisoned. 
But  he  was  vindicated  soon  by  the  action  of  a  convention 
assembled  by  the  r^ilar  authorities  which  framed  a  con- 
stitution  conceding  the  reforms  for  which  he  had  organ- 
ized  revolt  There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  not  im- 
possible some  such  insurrection  might  arise  in  Virginia. 

THC  NORTHWEST  FILES  COMPLAINT. 

As  early  as  1820  the  grievances  of  the  West  were  felt 
to  be  so  intolerable  as  to  demand  redress.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1862,  when  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  West  Virginia  was  under  discussion,  Hon.  William 
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O.  Brown,  from  the  Froston  clifltrict,  said  thst  wlion  tlio 
Vii^pinia  convention  of  1820*80  met,  Wcttcm  Vii^inia 
was  on  the  point  of  revolution.  In  that  convention  a  i^rp 
protoil  was  filed  by  the  Northwest  through  two  of  the 
ablesi  men  the  West  had  ever  sent  to  Richmond:  Alex* 
•nder  Campbell  and  Phillip  Doddridge.  Old  Virginia 
had  in  that  body  some  of  her  historic  fignrcs — James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  John 
Bandolph  of  Roanoke.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  was 
there.  It  was  he  who  had  described  the  white  people  west 
of  the  mountains  as  ''peasantry.''  ''Whiit^real^share;  so 
6ur  as  mind  is  concerned,"  asked  Mr.  Leigh,  ''oould  the 
peasantry  of  thelTest  be  supposed  to  take  in  the  affairs  of 
tbr$tateT''~  Before  the  adjournment  of  this  convention 
Mr.  Leig^  probably  found  the  answer  to  his  question ;  for 
at  least  the  two  peasant  members  from  the  Panhandle 
were  able  to  measure  intellectual  swords  with  the  ablest 
men  the  East  had  in  that  body. 

THX  CONVENTION  OP  1889-30. 

This  convention  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia dissension  which  calls  for  something  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  No  body  of  equal  gravity,  nor  of  equal  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  the*  State,  assembled  in  Virginia 
between  the  convention  of  1788,  which  ratified  the  Con- 
atitutkm  of  the  United  States,  and  the  equally  historic  one 
whi|ch  in  1861  tried  to  repeal  that  ratification.  Certainly 
non^  equalling  this  as  typical  of  Virginia  greatness. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  had  departed^  but  a  number  be- 
lenging  to  the  same  era  ranained  and  took  part 
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While  the  local  interests  of  every  part  of  tlie  broad 
Commonwealth  were  represented  and  discussed,  the  main 
issue  in  the  convention  schemed  to  be  very  distinctly  felt 
from  the  first;  and  from  the  beginning  it  was  a  drawn 
battle  between  East  and  West  over  the  burning  question 
of  suffrage.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  seems  startling  to 
recognize  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  two  sec- 
tions as  it  showed  itself  in  openly  expressed  fear  of  divi- 
sion and  the  free  handling  of  the  question  of  disruption 
so  long  ago.  The  wonder  arises  that  with  such  discordant 
elements,  such  outspoken  discontent  and  hostility  to  an 
existing  order  of  things  within  its  borders,  it  was  possible 
for  the  Old  Dominion  to  hold  the  West  under  its  domina- 
tion so  long,  before  the  crisis  arrived  which  settled  the 
question  of  division  at  once  and  forever.  Alarm  and  ex- 
citement were  not  only  shown  in  debate  but  appeared  also 
in  the  ^'instructions''  and  '^memorials"  sent  up  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  people.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was 
charged  ^vith  ''a  memorial  from  the  non-freeholders  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,"  and  another  from  ''a  highly  respect- 
able bodv  of  citizens  in  Fairfax  Countv;''  the  burden  of 
one  and  all  being  ''an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.'^ 
An  exceptional  memorial  was  one  regarding  slavery  which 
will  be  quoted  further  along. 

These  were  from  the  East.  From  the  West  came  no 
written  memorials,  for  there  were  those  from  that  section 
who  were  there  to  present  in  person  the  demands  of  their 
people — to  fight  rather  than  to  pray. 
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It  is  apparent,  in  looking  over  the  chronicles  of  this 
eonvention^  that  the  question  underlying  all  these  surface 
differences  was  the  issue  of  slavery  in  Virginia.  All  the 
able  men  in  the  convention,  East  and  West,  knew  this. 
They  foresaw  from  afar  the  coming  conflict,  and  recog- 
nised, however  reluctantly,  that  nothing  could  be  per* 
manently  amended  between  the  two  sections  until  that 
which  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole  conflict  had 
been  settled  Like  the  watch  which  in  spite  of  everybody 
persisted  in  keeping  wrong  time  till  the  magnet  secreted 
near  the  mainspring  had  been  discovered,  nothing  could 
go  right  in  Virginia  till  the  concealed  but  evil  influence 
of  slavery  had  been  removed.  Other  questions  might  come 
and  go,  other  causes  be  lost  or  won ;  but  while  this  wrong 
remained  as  a  basis  of  injustice  and  irritation,  it  would 
rankle  and  breed  fresh  dissension  from  year  to  year,  until 
East  and  We^t  should  be  rent  asunder  in  fact  as  they  had 
loBf  been  in  feeling. 

TWO  PANIUBBLB  IBirOVATOBS. 

West  Viif(inia,  now  in  the  day  of  her  accomplished 
I  freedom,  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  tlie  men  wlio  stood 
np  for  her  rights  and  pleaded  lier  cause  in  the  convention 
of  188040.  If  they  did  not  directly  demand  separation, 
Ibey  laid  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  afterwards  built 
Campbell  and  Doddridge  stood  side  by  side  on  all  ques- 
tkmii  of  importance  affecting  Western  interests  and  riglits ; 
and  by  their  fearlessness  and  force  in  advocating  reform 
•ad  demanding  redress,  more  than  once  challenged  the 
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attention  of  some  of  the  great  names  on  the  other  side, 
notably  John  Randolph,  whose  crabbed  astuteness  |)cr- 
ceived  the  full  force  of  their  >wition  but  refused  to  recog- 
nize it  as  persistently  and  contemptuously  as  he  rcfuMnl 
to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  "Old"  Virginia  for  his  ik)- 
litical  or  social  creed. 

At  tlic  time  this  convention  was  held,  the  Virginia 
'Tanhandle,''  represented  by  Campbell  and  Doddri<lge, 
was  divided  into  but  two  counties— Ohio,  embracing  what 
is  now  Ohio  and  Marshall ;  and  Brooke,  now  divided  into 
Brooke  and  Hancock.  The  Monongalia  district,  then  em- 
bracing that  county,  Preston  am'  Taylor,  was  reprrsentotl 
by  Charles  8.  Morgan  and  Eugenius  Wilson ;  Kanawha 
district  by  I^wis  Summers,  E<lwin  S.  Duncan  of  Harri- 
son, John  Laidly  of  Cabell  and  Adam  See  of  Randolph. 
Altogether  it  was  a  notable  representation  of  the  ideas 
and  aspirations  then  lilieralirJiig  the  Northwest;  but  it 
proveil  powerlcM  before  the  aristocratic  dogmatism  of  the 
old  regime.  Alexander  CnmpMI  seems  to  have  natur- 
ally taken  the  leadership  of  the  Western  niemliers  and  tlio 
championship  of  tlieir  cause.  It  was  tin?  only  occasion  in 
his  long  public  career  when  lie  took  part  in  what  iniglit  lie 
called  polities;  and  more  for  this  reason  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  his  conspicuous  part  in  this  convention  has  in  the 
long  liiten'al  since  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  siglit  of. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  very  unusual  energ>'  and 
power;  not  only  a  thinker  but  a  man  of  action;  not  only 
a  master  of  theological  knowledge  and  polemics — the 
founder  and  propagandist  of  a  new  faith— Init  a  man  of 
affairs  also,  wIio  could  build  a  great  college,  fann  in  a 
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large  and  raceessful  way,  edit  religious  jonmalft,  and  dit* 
euM  religions  dogiua  with  the  ablest  theologians  of  his 
time.    If  he  had  chosen  to  give  his  energies  to  political 
life,  he  mnst  have  been  heard  from  in  other  bodies  in  Vir^ 
ginia  than  the  one  whoso  chronicle  we  are  dealing  with. 
As  a  man  of  affairs  in  that  bodj,  Mr.  Campbell  knew  the 
interests  of  his  section  and  people  and  could  adequately 
represent  tliem  among  the  law-makers  at  Richmond.    As  a 
thinker  and  student  of  political  and  economic  questions, 
he  thoroughly  comprehended  the  issue  between  the  East 
and  West;  and  on  the  declaration  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  on  the  question  of  the  suffrage,  he  took  high  and  firm 
ground.    His  oratory,  like  his  personal  appearance,  was 
eommanding  and  imprcssire  and  his  utterance  marked  by 
earnestness  and  fearlessness.    It  was  not  the  oratory  of 
the  politician  or  man  of  expediency.    It  was  of  the  kind 
that  remains  on  record  as  the  truth  which  is  forever  true ; 
the  truth  which  was  in  ita  day  far-seeing,  prophetic,  and 
which  has  since  that  day  come  to  pass.    John  Randolph 
had  no  liking  for  the  big  Western  preacher,  whose  view 
of  things  was  so  broadly  different  from  his  own.    One  day, 
possibly  for  lack  of  a  better  reply  to  some  of  Mr.  Camp* 
bell's  remarks,  Randolph  asked  him :    ''With  whom  hare 
yon  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  T'  in  rude  allu- 
sion to  lifr.  Canipbcirs  calling  as  a  clergyman.    Mr.  Ran- 
dolph did  not  and  could  not  realice  that  that  ''wilderness" 
wa^  one  day  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  own  county  of  Brooke  would  become  famous  for  its 
shee^,  sliearing  the  finest  merino  wool  in  the  >vorld,  while 
Mr.  Randolph's  section,  though  engaged  in  wool-growing 
«f  another  kind  and  grade,  was  destined  never  to  win 
dtber  wealth  or  enviable  renown  by  reason  of  its  product 
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Phillip  Doddridge,  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  represent- 
ative in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress ;  a  man  of 
distinguished  literary  achievenienl  best  known  to  the 
world  of  letters  by  his  "Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of 
Xorthwestem  Virginia,"  and  his  "Indian  Wars,"  pub- 
lished at  Wellsburg,  Va.^  in  1824,  offered  a  resolution 
declaring  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
tlie  House  of  Delegates,  r^rd  should  bo  had  to  the  white 
])opulation  exclusively.  This  would  have  been  but  half 
a  loaf,  the  Senate  remaining  on  the  aristocratic  land-and- 
slave  basis.  But  even  this  half-loaf  was  not  to  bo  con- 
ceded for  another  twenty  years.  During  tlie  discussion 
following  Mr.  Doddridge's  proposition,  Mr.  Campbell  su|»- 
portcd  it;  and  we  note  one  paragraph  as  illustrating  tlie 
great  preacher's  breadth  of  thought  and  manner  of  speech : 

The  poller  of  those  gentlemen  who  adrocate  the  money  basis 
appears  to  me  not  only  vnrepubllean  bat  short-sighted.  That 
policy  which  augmenU  the  power  of  wealth,  wMck  iend$  io  make 
the  rich  man  richer  and  ihe  poor  man  poorer.  Is  the  worst 
policy  for  such  a  community  as  this»  and  must  be  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come.  My  rlews  of  men  and  of  the  revolntioDs  in 
human  affairs  make  me  a  republican.  My  loTe  for  my  own 
posterity  would  prerent  me  from  roting  for  this  amendment,  if 
I  had  no  other  consideration  to  govern  me.  If  I  had  the  wealth 
of  Stephen  Qirard,  I  could  not,  feeling  as  I  do— rlewing  human 
affairs  as  I  do;  looking  back  into  history  or  forward  iato 
futurity— eoasent  to  build  up  an  aristocracy,  because  I  should 
be  erecting  embankments  and  bulwarks  agsinst  those  desrer  to 
me  than  myself.  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  that  gentlemen  would 
look  a  little  before  them  and  remember  the  lot  of  man.  lest  they 
should.  In  attempting  to  sscure  themselves  from  Inuiglnary  evils 
lay  the  foundation  of  real  and  lasting  ones. 
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The  fact  that  the  West  was  growing  away  from  :hc 
influence  and  control  of  slavery  and  its  code  of  ideas,  as 
sharply  evinced  in  the  audacious  demand  for  a  more  lib- 
eral constitution,  was  held  by  the  Egyptian  taskmasters 
I  to  show  the  need  of  a  more  restrictive  plan  of  representa- 
tion, not  a  more  liberal  one.  Randolph  adduced  figures 
which  showed  that  the  progress  in  the  West  was  becoming 
dangerous  to  Eastern  control.  As  exhibiting  tiie  relative 
growth  of  the  two  sections,  he  brought  forward  statii>tics 
showing  that  in  1700  the  white  population  east  of  the  Blue 
Sidge  was  314,523,  west  of  it  127,504;  and  that  in  1820 
this  had  increased  in  the  East  to  only  362,745,  and  in  the 
West  to  310,516.  In  these  thirty-nine  years  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  East  had  been  something  over  fifteen  per 
cent ;  in  the  West  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  In  the 
district  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  tlie  AUoglienies  the 
increase  had  been  from  38,834  in  1700  to  181,884  in 
1820 — ^nearly  870  per  cent  In  Virginia,  as  elsewliere,  it 
thus  clearly  appeared  the  star  of  empire  was  taking  its 
way  Westward. 

Randolph  could  point  out  these  evidences  of  decadence 
in  the  East,  where  slavery  sat  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
breast  of  popular  energy,  and  of  growth  in  the  wilder  and 
mder  West,  where  the  people  were  comparatively  free  from 
thf  incubus;  but  neitlier  he  nor  his  eminent  compeers^ 
de^ite  their  great  names,  were  capable  of  making  the  ap* 
pli^tion  of  the  facts*  Tlioy  could  not  see  that  the  remedy 
needed  to  be  applied  to  the  East,  not  to  the  West    Thqr 
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saw  nothing  to  do  but  to  continue  their  ante<liluviiin  s\-s- 
tem  framed  wholly  in  the  interest  of  a  slave-holding  rule. 
When  Alexander  Campbell  sought  to  have  incor|>orat4Ml 
in  the  constitution  provisions  which  would  mmlify — not 
abolish — the  antiquated  county-court,  in  which  in  e\-ery 
county  a  small  number  of  men  ignorant  of  the  law  were 
invested  with  judicial  functions  in  addition  to  fiscal — in 
violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, under  which  the  three  departments  of  government 
are  sacredly  separate — ^Randolph  attacked  the  proposition 
so  vehemently,  witli  so  much  sarcasm,  and  had  so  sym- 
pathetic an  old-fqgyism  to  appeal  to,  that  the  proposition 
was  defeated. 


THE  EAST  "stands  PAT." 


As  to  citizen  suffrage,  the  East  would  not  have  it    / 
They  stood  together,  apparently  thinking  their  only  so* 
curity  against  the  growing  mob  of  white  people  west  of 
the  mountains  was  to  disfranchise  them.    These  gentlemen 
were  even  then  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  but  could  not 
realize  it    They  thought  to  offset  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  West  by  keeping  unlimited  control  of  legisla- 
tion, effecting  that  by  basing  representation  on  property 
and  limiting  the    franchise  to    Innd-holders.     "Do  you     / 
know  how  much  a  white  man  was  worth  under  that  old 
constitution  r  asked  Mr.  Van  Winkle  in  the  first  West 
Vii^nia  constitutional  convention.     The  unit  of  reprc- 
sent4ition  in  1850  was  $5.32  of  property.    That  is,  as  Mr. 
Van  Winkle  put  it,  "a  white  man  was  worth  $.532  f  which 
was  considerably  below  the  market  value  of  a  "likely^ 
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negro.  That  much  property — ^ncgro  or  other— had  the 
Mine  weight  in  the  goveniinent  as  the  white  oitiieiL  Be- 
•idci,  the  white  citijeen  was  liable  to  bo  disfranchiaed  for 
omitaion  to  pay  twelve  and  one-half  cents  taxes — and  the 
property  was  not. 

DIVIMION   in   MIIADOW. 

The  question  of  dividing  Virginia  was  not  brought 
tangibly  before  this  convention.  It  was  not  advocated  or 
threatened  by  anybody.  But  it  was  in  the  thowghU  of 
niombcrs,  who  saw  whither  all  this  conflict  of  interest  and 
opinion  tended;  and  it  was  spoken  of  with  bated  broatli 
by  gentlcmon  of  swch  conservatism  and  dignity  as  Monroe 
and  Marsliall.  It  was  execrated  by  Randolph.  By  all, 
audi  a  contingency  was  deplored.  The  talk  of  the  West- 
ern men  was  without  doubt,  suggestive  of  revolt  and  was 
denounced  as  such  by  Ilandolph  and  others.  Ilovolutions 
often  result  from  such  discussions  as  went  on  in  that  con- 
vention— and  such  conditions  as  provoked  them.  Tlie 
revolution  some  of  these  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth 
aeem  to  have  foreseen  came  and  did  its  work  midway  lie- 
tween  that  day  and  tliis.  Tlie  truth  they  s|>oke  was  tlie 
aeo<l  of  tlie  event,  and  the  fruit  remains  with  us.  Tliey 
uttered  prophecies  which  time  has  interpreted.  Th^  were 
wise  in  their  day;  they  were  faithful  to  the  gospel  of 
«qual  rights,  and  the  event  has  vindicated  tliem. 

J  .  ELO^UKNT  PROTBIIT  AOAIHST  SLAVERY. 

Tliere  were  men  in  Virginia  at  that  day  who  under- 
flood  the  cause  of  her  paralysis  and  had  the  courage  to 
declare  it.    Slavery  had  not  yet  throttled  free  opinion  or 
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free  speech,  as  it  did  later.  A  memorial  presented  to  the 
convention  in  October,  1820,  said  that  Virginia  was  in  a 
^^state  of  moral  and  political  retrogression,**  and  proceeded 
to  specify: 

That  the  causes  heretofore  frequently  assigned  are  the  true 
ones  we  do  not  beUeve.  .  .  .  We  humbly  suggest  cur  belief 
that  the  slavery  which  exists  and  which  with  gigantic  strides  Is 
gaining  ground  among  us.  Is,  In  truth,  the  great  eAclent  cause 
ef  the  multiplied  evils  we  deplore.  We  cannot  concelTe  that 
there  Is  any  other  cause  sufficiently  operative  to  paralyse  the 
energies  of  a  people  so  magnanimous,  to  neutralise  the  blessings 
of  ProTldenes  Included  In  the  gift  of  a  land  so  happy  in  lU  soil. 
Its  climate.  Its  minerals  and  Its  waters;  and  to  annul  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of  our  republican  system  and  geographical  posi- 
tion. If  Virginia  has  already  fallen  from  her  high  esUU,  and 
If  we  have  assigned  the  true  cause  for  her  fall,  it  is  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  that  we  look  to  the  future,  to  the  fatal  termina- 
tion Af  the  scene.  As  we  value  our  domestic  happiness,  as  our 
hearts  yearn  for  the  prosperity  of  our  offspring,  as  we  pray  for 
the  guardian  care  of  the  Almighty  over  our  country— we  earn- 
estly inquire  what  shall  be  done  to  avert  the  impending  ruin. 
The  efficient  cause  of  our  calamities  is  vigorously  increasing  In 
flsagnitude  and  potency  while  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep. 

Thirty  years  brought  the  beginning  of  the  "fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  scene*'  thus  graphically  forecast  in  this 
memorial.  It  was  no  small  faction  whoso  opinions  thus 
found  expression.  At  that  time  in  Virginia  such  views 
were  still  widely  entertained.  Tlio  teachings  of  Jefferson 
and  George  Mason  had  not  yet  been  discredited.  Wash- 
ington in  1706  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  England, 
accounting  for  the  greater  value  of  land  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  that  it  was  "because  there 
wero  laws  in  Pennsylvania  for  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaveiy  which  neither  of  the  two  States  above-mentioned 
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hare  at  pro«cnt  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  they  mnst  hare  and  at  a  period  not  remote."  Oeorgo 
Maaon  Mid  in  the  Federal  Congrcfls,  of  the  African  slave* 
trade,  that  ^'thit  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice 
of  the  British  inerohants.'*  He  miglit  have  added  ''and 
Dritith  uionarelit/'  for  Qncen  Anne  and,  two  of  the 
Georges  put  the  profits  of  thb  ''infernal  traffic*'  into  tlieir 
private  purses  as  stockholders  in  companies  chartered  by 
them  to  carry  it  on.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst  exhibi- 
tion of  English  monarchy— if  anytlung  could  be  worse; 
for  Queen  Eli^ibeth,  as  Hacaulay  relates,  when  841  white 
oonvicts  wore  condemned  to  servitude  in  the  West  Indies, 
asked  that  100  of  them  might  be  given  to  her;  and  she 
eleared  a  profit  of  a  thousand  guineas  on  the  eaigo  I 

The  best  people  of  Virginia  had  not  yet  been  converted 
to  the  new  gospel,  of  slavery  which  had  found  its  inspira- 
tion in  the  cotton  gin*  The  new  shibboleth  was  put  into 
words  by  the  committee  of  the  convention  which  sat  in 
Bichmond  thirty  years  later.  "African  slavery"  tbey 
aaid,  "is  a  vital  part  of  the  social  system  of  the  State 
iriwrein  it  exists." 

nsTiicomr  of  thx  wisb. 

"What  a  stupendous,  what  an  incomprehensible  ma- 
diine  is  man!"  wrote  Jefferson  from  France  when  he 
learned  his  proposed  amendment  for  gradual  emancipa- 
tion had  not  been  embodied  in  the  revised  code  of  Vir- 
ginip— "Who  can  endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprison- 
ment, and  death  itself,  in  vindication  of  his  liberty,  and 
tfie  next  moment  be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power 
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supported  him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow- 
mm  a  bondage  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  nioru 
misery  tlian  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  robellion  to 
oppose."  As  late  as  1821,  when  77  years  old,  JclTcrsoii 
wrote: 

It  was  found  the  public  mind  would  not  bear  the  propofi* 
Uon.  Nor  will  H  bear  It  even  to  this  dar.  Yet  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  It  must  bear  It  and  adopt  It,  or  worse  wlU  follow. 
Nothing  is  mors  corulnlr  written  In  the  book  of  fate  than  that 
these  people  are  to  be  free.  ...  It  Is  still  In  our  power  to 
dlrsGt  the  proceu  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably. 
•  •  •  If,  on  the  contrary,  It  Is  left  to  fores  Itself  on,  human* 
nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect 

Oeorgo  Mason  had  put  his  convictions  on  record  in 
these  words : 

Slmvery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor 
deeplae  labor  when  performed  by  slayes.  They  prevent  the  Im- 
migration of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country. 
They  produce  the  meet  pernicious  effect  on  maanera.  Brery 
master  of  slaree  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant  They  bring  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven  on  a  country.  Bp  en  inevUaWe  chain  of  coatet 
and  effect.  Providence  pnniehee  nollofiaf  Mint  hp  aefloaal  calem* 
met. 

Prophetic  words,  soon  realized  after  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  undertook  to  propagate  the  new  gospel 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword  I 

Henry  Clay,  bom  and  reared  in  Virginia,  agreed  with 
her  older  statesmen.  ^'Slavery,"  he  said,  '^is  a  curse  to 
the  master  and  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  slave.'' 

Dr.  Henry  RufFner,  of  Kanawha,  who  died  at  Charles- 
ton about  the  close  of  1861,  had  more  than  <moe  ap* 
pealed  to  the  anti-slavery  traditions  of  Virginia  against 
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the  later  proptgandism.  ''Our  own  Western  Virginia, 
he  Mid,  ''furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  slavery  in  all 
quantities  and  degrees  has  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
public  welfare.'' 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  in  July,  1862,  Charles 
Sumner,  in  opposing  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  with 
a  constitution  recognizing  slavery,  said  "there  might  not 
bo  many  slaves,  but  it  takes  very  little  slavery  to  make  a 
slave  State  with  all  the  virus  of  slavery  f  and  he  refused 
to  vote  to  increase  the  representation  from  slave  States 
in  the  Senate.  Thus  Mr.  Sumner  reinforced  Dr.  Ruffnor's 
idea  regarding  the  potency  of  a  small  leaven  of  tlie  evil 
institution.  The  history  of  Western  Virginia  well  illus- 
trates the  thought,  as  will  more  strongly  appear  when  we 
eome  to  the  struggle  over  the  question  in  framing  the 
first  constitution  for  Uie  new  State. 

It  illustrates  the  changed  attitude  of  Virginia  to  note 
that  John  Tyler  when  in  the  Senate,  in  1882,  in  a  bill  for 
the  government  of  (he  District  of  Columbia  incorporated 
a  provision  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein.  In  1861 
he  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  secession  conspiracy  and 
was  one  of  the  "Peace  Commissioners"  who  protested 
against  possible  abolition  in  the  District 

IlfBPIllATION  OF  THE  COTTOIT  019. 

It  appears  that  even  when  these  memorialists  were 
praying  diat  old  convention  to  arrest  the  evil  of  slavery, 
the  institution  was  rousing  itself  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  new  wine  under  stimulation  due  to  the  cotton-gin. 
The  growing  demand  for  slave  labor  in  the  culture  of 
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cotton  and  sugar  offered  Virginia  a  new  industry  at  a 
time  when  her  other  industries  had  broken  down,  and  tlic 
profit  of  breeding  them  for  the  market  soon  reconciled 
her  people  to  the  wrong  and  silenced  ail  dissentients. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  wrong  which  yields 
a  profit  and  one  that  does  not.  As.  Pope  remarks  of 
another  monster  of  frightful  mien,  they  learned  to 

— "first  endure,  then  pitr.  then  embrace.** 

The  breeding  of  nep;roos  was  more  lucrative  than  breeding 
cattle,  or  raising  tobacco,  and  not  so  exhaustive  of  tlie 
soil.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cross-brcodiug,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  human  stock  shipped  to  the  Gulf 
States  bore  the  best  blood  of  the  F.  F.  V.  In  the  con- 
vention of  1820-30  it  was  stated  by  a  nicuiber  that  the 
value  of  slave  exports  from  Virginia  had  then  reached 
$1,.jOO,000  |)er  annum.  Four  years  later  it  had  risen  to 
$10,000,0001  Values  rose  with  tlie  increasofl  demand, 
lion.  James  II.  Hammond,  U.  8.  Senator  of  South  Caro- 
.  lina,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Barnwell  Court  House,  S.  C, 
in  October,  1858,  showing  the  prosperity  of  the  slave 
institution,  said:  "In  this  very  quarter  of  a  century  our 
slaves  have  doubled  in  numbers  and  eadi  ^lave  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value.  The  very  negro  who,  as  a  prime 
laborer,  would  have  brought  $400  in  1828,  would  now, 
with  thirty  years  more  upon  him,  sell  for  $800/* 

DOMESTIC  SLAVE-TRADE. 

This  domestic  slave-trade  was  active  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, though  far  less  important  there  than  in  the  East 
Wlien  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  a  boy,  there  was, 
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About  Uift>e  miles  cast  from  Clarksburg,  near  the  homo  of 
a  distingnished  ex-Oovemor  of  Virginia  then  living,  a 
negro  "ranch"  where  young  negroes,  from  mere  children 
upward,  were  corralled,  rangcnl  and  fed  for  the  Southern 
.market,  almost  as  if  tliey  had  been  sheep  or  swine.  In 
summer,  the  younger  ones  ran  about  ii)  puris  naturalibus, 
clothing  for  them  being  deemed  a  needless  expense.  There 
are  people  yet  living  in  Harrison  who  will  remember  this 
establishment,  though  the  proprietor,  like  the  I^groes 
and  all  of  his  kind,  has  long  ago  gone /'the  primrose  way." 
This  human  stock-yanls  %vas  the  consummate  flower  of 
the  patriarchal  ihstitutiou  which  Northwestern  Virginia 
was  fighting  to  get  away  from ;  which  some  of  her  able 
politicians  found  it  so  heartbreaking  to  give  up  when  the 
crisis  was  on  us  in  1861 ! 

The  author's  mother  distinctly  remembers  when  she 
was  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  seeing  a  great  drove  of  negroes 
pass  her  Imnie,  on  the  "State  Road,"  about  wliere  (lierry 
Camp  station  now  is  on  the  Northwestern  Virginia  line 
of  the  naltiniore  k  Ohio  Railroad,  on  tlieir  way  to  tlie  . 
Ohio  Ri\Tr,  it  is  to  lie  presumwl,  for  transjwrt  domi  tlio 
river  by  flat-lwHit.  There  were  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  men,  and  a  few  teams  probably  carrying  pro- 
visions. The  men  were  chained  together.  She  recalls  that 
the  drove  seeuNHl  a  long  time  passing  and  thinks  there 
were  several  hundfrd.    This  was  about  1820  or  1827.   . 

In  Les  Miserables,  Victor  Hugo  describes  tlie  passage 
of  i|  gang  of  galley-slaves  leaving  Paris  one  chill  morning 
fro4  tlie  Biedtre— a  spectacle  so  lamentable  as  to  express 
every  oonceivable  human' degradation  and  wretdiediiess. 
After  thcgr  have  passed,  little  Cosette  with  tremblir.g  asks: 
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father,  are  they  still  men  t"  '^Sometimes,"  Jean  Valjean 
replies.  He  is  thinking  of  himself  and  remembering  that 
thirty-five  years  before  he  had  passed  the  barrier  in  a  like 
gang,  with  the  gjrves  on  his  wrists  and  the  collar  on  his 
neck. 

Here  there  was  at  least  the  presumption  of  crime  to 
mitigate  the  horror  of  the  scene;  but  with  that  long 
caravan  of  black  people,  chained  tc^ther  like  cattle, 
destined  to  a  servitude  as  cruel  and  more  irrevocable  and 
hopeless  than  the  galleys,  tliere  was  not  even  the  element 
of  alleged  crime  to  temper  the  awful  tragedy. 

''put  yourself  in  his  place." 

In  one  of  the  popular  magazines,  in  the  summer  of 
18$)7,  was  told  a  story  which  illustrates  some  features 
and  possibilities  of  this  domestic  slave-trade.  It  was 
related  that,  in  1845,  at  Torktown,  Virginia,  by  the  death 
of  a  young  man  whose  name  is  given,  the  last  in  thf  male 
lino  of  an  old  family,  the  family  was  broken  and  tlieir 
slaves  sent  to  the  block.  One  of  these  had  been  the  iKMJy- 
servant  of  his  young  master,  and  very  likely  of  kin<lred 
blood,  for  one  was  as  white  as  the  other;  had  been  reared 
with  him  from  infancy;  ''had  enjoyed  the  same  advan- 
tages, and  through  association  with  the  best  society  of 
many  countries  had  acquired  an  ease  of  manner  and 
fluency  of  s|x*ech,  which,  combined  with  his  handsome 
person,  would  have  ma<le  him  an  ornament  in  any  circle. 
There  was  so  little  negro  blood  in  his  veins  ho  would  have 
passed  as  a  white  man  anywhere,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  master  and  all  his  friends."  A  burly  sla%'e- 
dealer,  whose  name  is  given  as  James  Hubbard|  and  who 
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it  deteribed  ••  a  mftn  of  ^'powerful  pbjsiquey  ooarse  man- 
nersy  hair  and.  eyes  intensely  blaok,  and  complexion  so 
•waithy  he  would  ha?e  suffered  by  comparison  with  many 
of  hia  human  obattelsy''  had  l<mg  had  his  eye  on  ''Mack,'' 
and  when  it  came  to  the  auction^  he  ran  the  price  so  hinh 
that  Made  became  his  property.  Hubbard  took  his  chattel 
to  New  Orleans;  but,  actuated  apparently  by  ranity, 
instead  of  selling  him»  he  kept  Mack  as  his  body  sonrant, 
dressing  him  like  a  gentleman  and  allowing  him  tite 
greatest  freedom.  Ifack  had  some  monoyi  and,  keeping 
out  of  his  master's  way,  he  frequented  saloons  and  gam- 
bling places  where  he  passed  for  a  Virginia  planter  and 
made  some  acquaintances  among  the  fast  set.  The  story 
relates  that  walking  on  the  street  one  evening  with  one 
of  these,  his  master  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street 

"You  see  that  boy  over  there  f"  said  Mack  carekmly, 
indicating  Hubbard.  **1  brought  him  down  here  with  me 
and  he  has  got  so  independent  I  have  got  to  sell  him." 

"What  will  you  take  for  him  f 
"Why,  he  ought  to  bring  me  $1,500  quick,  but  I  will 
take  $1,000  if  it  can  be  arranged  quietly.'' 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they  bad  agreed  on 
terms  and  Hubbard  had  been  sold  by  his  slave,  Tlie 
papers  were  passed  and  the  mone;^  paid  over.  Mack  only 
stipulating  that  the  buyer  should  take  his  property  witliout 
needless  disturbance.  When  Hubbard  was  seised,  lie 
foi^t  like  a  wildcat;  but  he  was  Anally  overpowered  and 
taken  from  the  fashionable  hotel  to  the  jail.    Nor  could 
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he  get  release  until  three  well-known  citizens  of  Williams- 
bufg,  fortified  with  papers  of  identification  from  the  Vir- 
ginia authorities,  made  the  long  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
The  trial  cost  Hubbard  a  largo  sum  of  money  and  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  time,  not  to  speak  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  temper;  but  for  once  in  his  brutal  life  bo  realized 
what  it  was  to  be  a  human  chattel.  Meantime  Mack  had 
disap|)eared  and  was  never  traced  beyond  the  wharf 
whence  he  took  passage  for  the  North.  It  was  sup|K)9e<l 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  had  lived  during  his  former 
master's  student  days. 


VAIN  WARMNO. 

By  the  failure  of  the  insurrectionary  enterprise, 
undertaken  in  1801,  all  this  profitable  industry  and  traflie 
was  wholly  lost  to  the  Old  Dominion,  and  even  lier  ntock 
in  trade.  The  cotton  Statef  were  then  looking  to  tlie 
reopening  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Slierrard  Clemens, 
in  the  Utilted  States  House  of  Iloprosentatives,  tTanuar>' 
2,  1801,  warned  Virginia  of  the  risk  slie  would  take  of 
losing  her  domestic  trade  in  negroes  by  an  alliance  witli 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  "One  of  the  first  measures  of 
this  Confederacy,"  he  said,  "^vould  be  to  reopen  the 
African  slave-trade  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  negroos. 
I'hey  would  not  then  purchase  the  negroes  as  tliey  do  now, 
paying  $1,000  for  a  good  hand  here;  they  would  bring 
them  at  a  low  price  from  Africa  and  then  mould  them 
into  shape  by  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  eivilisa* 
tion." 
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THE  POWSI8  OF  DABKNE8S. 


The  greed  of  Virginia  to  breed  negroes  for  the  eolton 
£dde  was  akin  to  that  fiercer  greed  under  spnr  of  which 
Spain,  in  her  fnry  for  gold,  committed  such  unspeakable 
atrocities  npon  the  simple  and  innocent  peoples  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  another 
illvstration,  like  that  unequalled  infamj,  of  the  devilish 
capabilities  of  eren  enlightened  human  nature  when 
under  control  of  a  base  motive.  ^The  crime  of  Spain/' 
says  Draper,  'Iwcame  her  punishment"  From  the  great- 
est of  nations  she  has  come  down  to  the  weakest  So,  too, 
did  the  crime  of  Virginia  avmige  itself  on  her.  For  that 
this  traflk  of  hers  in  human  flesh  and  Uood — too  often 
their  own — should  produce  degeneracy  among  Virginians 
is  no  surprise.  As  against  the  Washingtons,  the  George 
Masons,  the  Henrys,  Madisons  and  Marshalls  of  the  olden 
time,  1861  had  evolved  the  Wises,  the  Pryors,  the  Tylers, 
liStchers,  the  ''Jim"  Masons  and  Floyds,  and  others  akin. 
Nature  and  justice  will  be  avenged.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  scarcely  less  the  offspring  of  sexual  profligacy  in 
oflfeial  circles  than  of  oppression  by  the  privileged  classes. 
The  governing  class  had  become  debased  and  were  no  longer 
lit  to  rule.  So  1861  in  Virginia  was  legitimate  heir  to 
the  forty  or  fifty  years  of  growing  degeneracy  and  brutal- 
ism  leading  down  to  that  bloody  culmination.  That  year 
found  the  old  ''Mother  of  Presidents"  with  moral  sense 
Unnted,  humane  sentiments  replaced  by  the  truculent 
imp)»]ses  of  the  slave-driver  and  human-stock-breeder.  We 
see  the  savagery  of  Legree;Crop  out  in  the  violence  around 
the  Ridmiond  Convention — in  the  rank  conspiraqr  which 
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summoned  its  nifiians  to  the  Capital  to  inaugurate  a  reign 
of  terror;  in  the  inUmidatipijLi>yJA^i8C.when  he  rises  in 
the  secret  session  of  the  Convention,  and,  drawing  a  large 
Virginia  horse-pistol  from  his  bosom,  lays  it  before  him 
and  glares  around  him  at  the  Union  members  like  some 
homicidal  maniac;  in  his  later  cruelty  to  the  poor  Jew 
merchants  at  Charleston,  whose  sole  offence  was  loyalty  to 
their  government;  in  the  devilish  cruelty  of  Patens  and 
Jenkins'  troopers  to  Congressman  Whaley  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  captured  at  Ouyandotte — ^all  detailed  in  these 
pages.  Wise  once  said  with  reference  to  tlie  Virginia 
schemes  for  colonizing  in  Liberia :  "Africa  gave  Virginia 
a  savage  as  a  slave ;  Virginia  gives  back  Africa  a  citizen 
and  a  Christian."  This  appears  to  be  only  a  part  of  the 
truth.  Emerson  says,  "you  cannot  do  wrong  without  suf- 
fering wrong.  If  you  put  a  chain  around  the  neck  of 
a  slave,  the  other  end  fastens  itself  around  your  own. 
*  *  *  For  everything  that  is  given  something  is 
taken.''  While  Mr.  Wise  was  making  a  citizen  and 
Christian  of  the  African  savage,  the  African  citizen  and 
Christian  was  making  a  savage  of  Mr.  Wise.  It  was 
simply  an  exchange  of  characteristics  in  strict  accord 
with  Emerson's  (or  rather  God's)  law  of  compensation. 
If  slavery  had  lifted  the  black  as  claimed,  it  had  at  the 
same  time  barbarized  the  white— -of  which  truth  where 
shall  we  find  a  fitter  illustration  than  Wise  himself ! 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  Dr.  Draper 
attributes  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  ethnical  element 
of  Rome  in  the  fiood  of  barbariSm  invasion,  producing 
"blood  degeneration."  There  was  blood  degeneration  in 
Virginia — but  there  was  worse.    The  blood  degenerates 
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were  add  to  the  rioe,  otne  and  eotton  fieldi.  Thoee  who 
•old  them  were  eometimee  their  brothers,  eometimei  their 
fathers.  The  eatastrophe  there  was  morale  not  ethnical 
The  noUe  ideals  of  older  Viifinia,  always  recognising  the 
wrong  of  slavery  and  lodcing  to  its  removal,  were  over- 
nrfielmed  in  the  demoralisation  arising  from  a  new  grcod 
for  weahh  and  power  which  deemed  crime  against  human 
nature  no  bar  to  its  objects.  Never  nor  anywhere  did  any 
people  coin  hnman  flesh  and  blood  into  money  in  a  baser 
way. 

It  is  an  inexorable  law  of  the  moral  world  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  the  cost  of  crime  expiation.  Vir- 
ginia in  1801  was  but  coming  to  judgment ;  only  prepar- 
ing to  reap  what  she  had  sown.  The  Richmond  male- 
factors could  not  realise  this,  for  whom  the  gods  Are 
about  to  destn^  they  first  make  mad.  '^Judgment  for  an 
evil  thing/'  remarks  Carlyle,  "is  many  times  delayed 
•ome  day  or  two,  some  century  or  two;  but  it  is  as  sure 
ns  life,  it  is  as  sure  as  death.'' 

BBJBCTBD  BY  THK  WB8T. 

The  testimony  in  that  old  convention  against  sUvery, 
and  against  the  inequality  of  white  rights  it  demanded, 
fell  upon  dull  ears.  "No  man  would  listen,"  as  Carlyk 
says  of  another  case  of  like  fatuity;  "each  went  his 
thou^tless  way,  and  time  and  destiny  also  traveled  on." 
None  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  West  were. con- 
ceded*  The  Eastern  aristocrats  went  on  in  their  own 
predestined  course  and  made  a  constitution  so  ill-suited  to 
Western  needs  and  ideas  that  on  the  final  vole  in  the 
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Convention  every  vote  from  territory  now  in  West  Vir- 
ginia was  cast  against  it,  except  that  of  Phillip  Doddridge, 
who  was  ill  and  absent;  and  when  it  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  it  was  condemned  in  the  West  with  correspond- 
ing unanimity.  In  Brooke  County,  371  votes  were  cast 
against  it,  not  one  for  it ;  in  Ohio  8  for  and  643  against ; 
in  Harrison  8  for  and  1,112  against;  in  Tyler  5  for  and 
299  against;  in  Preston  121  for  and  357  against  Two- 
fifths  of  the  vote  in  the  entire  State  was  against  this  con- 
stitution ;  and  two-thirds  of  that  adverse  vote  was  in  the 
West 


"twenty  TEABS  AFTEB." 


Twenty  years  later  came  another  convention  and 
another  revision.  In  this  twenty  years  the  world  had  not 
stood  still,  despite  the  contrary  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Richmond  political  "^aspers."  In  this  Convention  of 
1850-51,  the  West  was  again  ably  represented,  with  George 
W.  Summers,  a  Whigfjn  the  leadership.  He  was  seconded 
by  such  men  as  "Tom*^  Oally,  of  Wheeling,  Carlile,  Van 
Winkle  and  James  H.  Ferguson.  Joseph  Johnson  and 
Qideon  D.  Camden,  of  Harrison,  and  Zachariah  Jacob, 
of  Wheeling,  were  in  this  Convention. 

A  HAH  OF  MTSTXBT. 

• 

Hr.  Ferguson,  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  power,  was 
in  the  post-bellum  period  the  sphynx  of  West  Virginia* 
He  was  a  native  of  Montgomery  Coun^,  Virginia,  but 
removed  to  Cabell  County  when  a  youth.  He  studied  law 
on  the  shoemaker's  bendi,  went  to  the  Legislature,  and, 
despite  the  lack  of  all  artificial  advantages,  at  once  took 
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foremost  ranL    While  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he 
'  was  elected  to  this  Convention*    After  its  adjoummeut, 
he  disappeared  for  a  dozen  years,  but  came  bacV  into 
West  Virginia  about  the  close  of  the  war,  bearin^  «bout 
him  an  unpleasant  odor  of  mystery  and  suspicion.  Gh)ssip 
said  he  had  been  with  the  Mormons,  the  lieutenr nt  of 
Brigfaam  Young,  and  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre;   other  gossip,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Rebellion ;  other  again,  that  he  had  been  lir- 
ing  in  New  York  incognito.    But  he  seems  to  hare  left 
little  trace  of  himself  in  that  interval  of  darkness.  When 
he  came  into  Cabell  County,  in  1864,  he  entered  quickly 
into  public  life;  and  so  commanding  were  his  aUlities  that 
there  was  none  to  dispute  his  primary  in  the  Legislature 
into  which  he  soon  found  his  way,  nor  at  the  bar,  nor  on 
the  bench,  to  which  he  ascended  later.    There  was  a  time 
when  he  could  apparently  have  had  the  United  States 
Senatorship  for  the  asking,  but  modestly  held  bad[.  There 
were  those  who  explaincd*his  modesty  by  the  theory  that 
be  shunned  the  blace  of  a  too  great  conspicuity.    It  was 
he  who,  in  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  in 
February,  1865,  introduced  the  bill  by  which  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  State.    The  Fifteenth  Amendment  had 
jmt  been  ratified  and  there  was  no  longer  any  contest 
over  the  question.    The  Richmond  Convention  of  1850-51 
bad  agreed,  after  a  three-months'  debate  on  suffrage,  that 
the  white  basis  should  be  conceded  for  the  House  and  the 
mixed  retained  for  the  Senate*    There  was  an  informal 
vndcilrstanding — a  part  of  the  settlement  not  put  into  the 
eonstitution— that  in  1865.  the  people  of  Virginia  might 
▼ole  on  an  amendment  constituting  the  Senate  also  on 
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the  white  basis.  It  happened  to  Mr.  Ferguson  that  in 
that  year  by  his  hand  should  be  plucked  out  the  last  root 
of  the  pestilent  plant  of  slavery  from  trans-Allq;heny 
Virginia. 

A  HALF  LOAP. 

The  demands  of  the  West  in  this  Convention  wore  too 
forceful  to  be  longer  resisted,  and  some  concessions  had 
to  be  made  towards  reform  and  liberalization.  Besides 
the  white  basis  for  the  House,  vainly  demanded  by  Dodd- 
ridge twenty  years  before,  the  people  were  permitted  to 
elect  the  Governor — ^theretofore  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly. It  is  worth  noting  that  for  the.  first  time  under 
the  new  constitution  then  made  the  West  funiislied  the 
candidates  for  Governor.  Summers  of  Kanawha  and 
Johnson  of  Harrison  were  the  champions  of  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  respectively;  and  Johnson,  the 
''runt,''  was  chosen  over  tlio  intellectual  Whig  giant.  For 
the  explanation  of  such  a  result,  we  do  not  have  far  to  go. 
Mr.  Summers  had  in  this  Convention  made  the  greatest 
and  most  creditable  speech  of  his  life,  showing  that  slavery 
was  not  only  the  foe  to  progress  in  the  West^  but  the  cause 
of  multiplied  ills  from  which  all  Virginia  was  suffering. 
The  Democratic  party  in  Virginia  was  the  defender  of 
slavery,  and  nowhere  more  zealous  in  its  service  than  in 
Western  Vii^nia. 

The  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate  under  the  new  consti- 
tution gave  for  slaves  a  representation  equal  to  three-fifths 
of  the  white  unit  Thus  five  slaves  conferred  as  much 
political  power  as  three  white  men. 
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In  I860  there  were  in  all  ViifinU  498,887  •lavee, 
of  whom  129771  were  in  the  48  counties  first  formed  into 
West  Virginii.  The  486)116  slaves  in  the  east  were  equal 
in  the  Senate  to  201,669  white  people,  of  whom  there 
were  then  in  those  48  western  oounties  834,921,  whose 
politieal  power  was  thus  nearlj  neutralised  bj  this  slave 
representation. 

UNniBNDLY  LIOISLATION, 

Eastern  jealousy  of  the  West  did  not  confine  itself  to 
diserimination  in  matters  of  suffrage  and  representation. 
A  well-informed  eitisen  of  West  Virginia,  writing  thirty- 
odd  years  ago,  says  the  expediency  of  dividing  tlio  State 
was  discussed  as  early  as  1822.  The  result  of  that  dis- 
onssion,  he  says,  was  that  the  East  took  alarm  and  ^tlie 
seaboard  and  tide-water  districts,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  Valley,  extended  internal  improvements  of  all 
descriptions  into  that  section,  uniting  the  people  eom- 
mereially  and  socially  with  Richmond;  and  after  the 
Bahimoro  k  Ohio  Railroad  had  extended  a  branch  to 
Winchester,  our  Legislature  denied  further  cliarters ;  and 
when  Baltimore  proposed  to 'extend  brandies  of  its  road 
throughout  our  territory  at  its  own  expense,  the  Legis- 
lature refused  to  grant  charters  for  the  purpose,  being 
willing  neither  to  improve  our  country  nor  to  permit  any 

else  to  do  it** 

It  is  well-4mown  that  the  granting  of  a  charter  for 
the  tension  of  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  road  through  to 
the  Ohio  River  was  long  resisted  at  Richmond  as  in  line 
with  the  poH^  of  discrimination  against  the  wsstem  sec* 
Ucftkf  to  protect  tiie  slave-holding  East  against  an  undue 
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increase  of  western  power  and  influence — ^Richmond  fear- 
ing also  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Baltimore.  The  sauio 
selfish  policy  forced  the  building  of  tlie  Ckvoland  k  Pitts- 
burg River  line  on  tlio  western  bank  to  a  teniiiuus  a  mile 
away  from  its  objective  point  and  beyond  two  rivers ;  and 
ne\*er  till  vro  had  cut  loose  from  Richmond  was  a  riiad  |>or- 
mittcd  to  go  from  Pittsbui)|;  to  Wlioeling  by  flio  short  route 
on  the  Viiffinia  side. 

This  hostility  to  railroad  facilifios  for  tiie  Northwest 
persisted  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Ri^bellion;  and  fiio 
mnnifestation  of  it  vindicate^l  the  wisdom  of  extending  llio 
borders  of  the  now  Stnte  eastward  ho  hs  to  take  in  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio.  In  the  bonn<hiry  discussion  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  in  l)<*eenibor,  1801,  Mr. 
Van  Winkle  reniarketl  that  since  18.*>0-r>1,  when  Ike  North- 
western  Virginia  Railroad  was  ehartereil,  Ik*  had  s|ient  a 
part  of  every  winter  at  Richmond.    He  said : 

Uf  principal  business,  besliles  endetvorlng  to  get  some  Icglt* 
latlon  for  our  companf,  was  to  Aght  off,  In  the  bost  way  I  could, 
the  sttempts  that  wors  made  In  everr  seislon  of  the  Lsglslsture. 
without  an  exception,  to  place  restrictions  on  ihli  IJalUmore  a 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  whole  course  of  legislation  towards  It  hai 
been  characterised  by  a  spirit— I  hardly  know  how  to  describe 
It;  for  It  would  dignify  It  to  call  It  by  the  name  of  rivalry,  com* 
petition  or  jealousy— of  something  that  eouM  net  bear  to  see 
prosperity  of  oay  rival  dty  la  another  State  to  which  that  road 
was  oontrlbutlag. 

Referring  to  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Marion,  said : 

I  bsllsve  my  friend  (VanWlnkle)  has  not  been  down  at 
Richmond  as  recently  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  My  friend  from 
Doddridge  (Stuart)  and  my  frtsn*  from  Moneagalla  (WUley) 
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€o«M  bear  tettlmoay  wlUi  myself  to  other  matters  carrylAff  out 
•Bd  erlBclnf  that  same  principle.  Yes,  sir,  with  eleaehed  teeth 
thejr  cursed  themseWes  there  for  having  been  so  stnpM  as  to 
allow  the  BaHlmore  41  Ohio  road  to  be  built  ''Why,"  they  said, 
''we  hare  fone  and  given  them  a  charter,  and  the  thing  has 
aboiitloBised  the  whole  coontry!"  Henry  A.  Wise  and  others 
wore  debating  the  thing;  and  if  they  had  not  had  other  matters 
thai  engaged  them  more  directly,  they  would  have  urged  upon 
thai  convention  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  that  road,  would 
have  cut  it  plumb  in  two. 

Ma.  Willbt:  Mr.  Wise  and  his  friends  declared  thai  the 
act  of  secession  did  repeal  that  charter.  ' 

Ma.  Hall  of  Marlon:    Tes,  that  is  a  fact 

Ma.  Van  Winklb:  That  they  had  a  right  to  tahe  psssii 
alos  of  it 

Ma.  Hall  of  Marion:  Yes;  that  by  the  very  act  of  seces- 
sion the  charter  righU  ceased  to  be  of  validity;  and  since  that 
they  have  hauled  away  the  cars  and  piled  up  the  rails.  That  is 
"unfriendly  legislation,''  and  more  too. 

• 

UUKQUAL  TAZATtON . 

While^  as  we  have  seen,  the  slave  was  made  an  eiior- 
mens  political  factor  and  his  owner  allowed  to  shape  the 
entire  statntorj  system  of  the  State,  the  value  of  the 
chattel  evaporated  when  it  came  to  taxing  it  A  slave 
worth  on  the  block  $1,600  to  $1,800  was  taxed  the  same 
as  $300  vahie  of  land.  Those  nnder  twelve  years  old  were 
exempt.  In  the  West  where  chattel  property  was  chiefly 
in  live-stock  or  otiier  farm  products,  or  in  manufactured 
goods,  these  were  taxed  on  their  full  value. 

^aymond,  of  Marion,  in  his  two-days'  speech  in  the 
Richmond  Convention  of  1861,  contending  for  ad  valorem 
taxation,  showed  up  this'  iniquity.  Taking  the  Iate<it 
figures  available,  he  said  that  in  1850  there  were  in  Vir- 
ginia 230,000  slaves  und^r  tvrclre  years  old,  272,000  over 
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twelve.  The  slaves  twelve  years  old  or  over  were  taxed 
the  same  as  $300  worth  of  land,  the  others  were  totally 
exempt.  He  said  slave  property  had  trebled  in  value  dur- 
ing his  recollection.  The  Auditor  of  Virginia  estimated 
the  V^irginia  slaves  as  being  worth  over  $600  in  Gi-orgia. 
The  272,000  slaves  over  twelve  being  taxed  /it  $300  each 
less  than  their  value,  here  was  an  exemption  of  $81,600,- 
000,  which  should  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  $326,000. 
The  239,000  slaves  under  twelve,  totally  exempt,  II r.  llay- 
mond  valued  at  $300  each.  Here  was  another  exemption 
equal  to  $71,700,000,  which,  taxed  as  other  property, 
should  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  $286,000.  The  trans- 
iUlegheny  section  of  the  State,  he  said,  paid  $603,000 
annual  revenue — very  little  of  it  on  slave  property.  The 
entire  slave  property  of  the  State  was  worth  $234,000,000, 
but  paid  into  the  treasury'  only  about  $326,000.  Of  that 
property,  $153,300,000  did  not  pay  one  cent.  At  the  rate 
paid  by  real  estate  west  of  the  mountains,  four  mills,  this 
slave  property  should  have  paid  $037,600. 

As  if  these  inequalities  were  not  enough  to  fill  the 
cup  of  the  white  working-people  of  the  West,  there  was 
laid  a  tax  on  wages.  Mercantile  business  was  taxed  by 
a  system  of  licenses,  on  the  theory*  that  the  pros(*cution 
of  trade  was  a  privilege  and  not  an  immunity  of  citizen- 
ship. The  earning  of  the  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
honest  brows  was  another  privilege  to  In*  taxed,  and  if 
possible  degraded,  because  it  was  at  war  with  the  system 
controlling  State  legislation  based  on  the  theory  that  lalior 
ir-didrepu table  and  should  be  performed  only.by.  alaves. 
The  man  whose  only  income  was  his  day's  wages  must  gi\*e 
up  part  of  it  to  the  State  before  his  family  had  been  fed 
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•ad  dolliedy  whether  there  mii^t  be  «  rarplns  or  defieit 
The  State  took  its  exaction  first;  the  wife  and  children 
had  what  mi^t  be  left.  A  tax  of  this  kind  has  in  enlight- 
ened lands  always  been  deemed  little  less  than  infamons. 
It  is  the  naked  knife  of  Shylock  demanding  its  ponnd  of 
flcshi  for  it  defies  the  maxim  of  finance,  everywhere  recog- 
nixed,  that  all  taxes  shall  come  out  of  surplus. 

UHFAIR  EXPEKDITURK. 

To  make  these  tax  discriminations  the  keener,  the 
rerenncs  required  in  such  undue  proportion  from  the 
West  were  lavished  in  even  greater  disproportion  in  the 
East,  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  railroads, 
canals  and  other  highways.  In  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  at  Wheeling,  December  21,  1861,  in  a  discus- 
sion on  the  Kanawha  Improvement,  it  was  stated  by  a 
member  from  Kanawha  that  the  tolls  amounting  to  $20,- 
000  a  year  had  formerly  ''all  been  devoted  to  James  River 
Improvement"  The  fsct  is  curious  and  instructive  as  a 
sample  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Richmond  regime 
towards  the  West  Tliere  was  an  internal  improvement 
fnnd  in  Virginia  yielding  $00,000  annual  revenue  which 
vent  chiefly  to  James  River  and  wholly  to  Eastern  ob- 
jects. 

WESTERN  LOO-ROLLERS. 

It  must  be  admitted  the  West  was  not  always  blame* 
les8.t  Many  of  her  politicians  were  pusillanimous  repro* 
aentatives  of  the  western  constituency.  They  were  mere 
toadies  and  time-servers,  purchasable  with  very  small 
favors.    It  wu  largdy  their  fault  that  the  West  was  thus 
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robbed  year  after  year  and  despised  by  the  eastern  lords 
and  masters  for  submitting  to  it  If  a  turnpike  was 
secured  west  of  the  mountains,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  twenty 
times  ito  value  voted  to  some  grander  improvement  m  the 
East 

BDVCATIONAL  BAKKENWES8. 

There  was  a  State  educational  fnnd  which  as  far  back 
•s  1881  amounted  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  and  yielded 
$75,000  a  year  revenue;   but  this  revenne  was  devoted 
entirely  to  eastern  institutions  of  learning,  which  were 
available  even  there  only  to  the  wealthy.    Provision  for 
general  education  for  the  common  people  never  found  a 
place  in  old  Virginia  sUtcsmanship,  though  strongly  uigw 
by  Jefferson  about  1776.    It  could  not;  for  all  light  and 
knowledge,  except  for  the  limited  class  of  proprietors, 
was  incompatible  with  if  not  dangerous  to  slavcrj-.    T  le 
children  of  the  common  people  were  left  to  browse  m  tlie 
"old-field"  school  and  find  there  what  scanty  etlucation 
they  could.    From  the  earliest  colonial  times  educational 
conditions  in  Virginia  had  been  peculiar.    The  structure 
of  society  there  took  the  exclusive  rather  than  the  demo- 
cratic social  form.    In  New  England  the  first  impulse  was 
to  group  into  neighborhood  communities  so  as  to  have 
school  and  church  centers.    Small  land-holdings  and  social 
intercourse  was  the  tendency  and  became  Uio  rule.    The 
movement  there  was  centripetal.  In  Virginia  it  was  centri- 
fugal.    The  men  who  came  into  that  wilderness  were  not 
Puritans.    They  were  of  a  different  class  in  England,  were 
Episcopalians  in  religion  and  considered  themselves  aris- 
tocrats—many of^thcm  mere  adventurers,  others  worthless 
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offsbooU  of  good  familios.  Thoy  onconntorcd  littlo  bos- 
tility  from  tlic  Indians;  and  af  toon  as  thoy  darod  venture 
into  the  wildomess,  reached  out  for  vast  areas  of  the 
teeming  soil  around  them  and  sought  to  imitate  the  soli- 
tude and  magnificence  of  the  great  English  estates,  each 
putting  luilcs  between  himself  and  his  nearest  neiglibor, 
with  no  eommunitj  around  him  but  his  slaves  and  white 
retainers.  This  created  a  semi-feudal  society  in  which 
social  or  educational  centers  were  impossible. 

Sueh  institutions  of  learning  as  existed  in  earlier 
ec^ial  Virginia  were  not  the  creation  of  the  colony. 
William  and  Mary  College  was  endowed  only  after  thirty 
years'  effort  l^  a  few  who  wanted  an  institution  to  edu- 
cate young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  established  church, 
the  Episcopalian— <>specially  through  the  £eal  of  one  man. 
Rev.  James  Blair,  who  devoted  his  life  to  tlie  work.  Ho 
at  last  secured  a  royal  grant  for  two  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  *'qi\it  renU^'  of  Virginia.  To  this  was 
added  private  subscriptions,  Qovemor  Berkeley  being  one 
of  the  subscribers.  But  it  was  evidently  tlie  religious,  not 
the  educational,  side  of  the  institution  which  appealed  to 
the  Oovemor,  for  on  one  occasion  when  the  commissioners 
for  foreign  plantations  asked  him  for  information  regard- 
ing education,  he  replied:  /'I  thank  Ood  tliere  are  no 
free  schools  or  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
Hiese  hundred  years,  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  hereqr,  and  sects  into  the  world;  and  printing  has 
divplged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government 
God  keep  us  from  bothP 

The  lack  of  educational  advantages  in  this  early  Vir- 
ginia was  no  more  a  matter  of  regret  with  her  rulers  in 
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England  Uian  with  her  rulers  at  liomo.  It  is  related  thai 
when  Mr.  Jllair  went  to  Attonioy  Oeiicral  Si'jinour  willi 
the  royal  maiidato  to  issue  the  charter  to  William  a«. 
Mary,  Seymour  demurred.  The  country  was  then  enjiapnl 
in  war  and  could  ill  afford  to  plant  a  college  In  Virpinia. 
Mr.  Blair  urged  that  it  was  to  i.reparc  young  men  for  «lie 
ministry.  Virginia,  ho  said,  had  souls  to  save  as  well  as 
their  English  countrymen.  "Soulsl"  replied  Soynionr. 
■  "Damn  your  soulsl  Make  tobacco!" 

There  is  no  account  of  a  printing  press  in  \  irginia 
earlier  than  1081 ;  and  when  Lonl  Effingham  came  ont  to 
bo  Governor  ho  was  instructed  by  the  ministry  "to  allow 
no  person  to  use  a  printing  pre«i  on  any  occasion  what- 
ever."  From  that  time  till  1720  no  printing  xvas  done 
in  Virginia;  and  from  that  year  until  ten  years  before 
tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  there  was  but  one  press 
in  Vii^inia,  and  that  one  "was  tliought  to  bo  t.io  much 
under  the  control  of  the  Governor." 

Religious  expression  was  no  freer  tlion  intellectual. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  under  such  conditions  men  in 
Vinrinia  should  have  made  the  progrcM  they  did  in  the 
direction  of  liberal  government.  When  Jefferson  came 
upon  the  stage  of  action  ho  gave  his  whole  eiiergies  to  the 
amendment  of  these  conditions.  In  sonic  of  Ins  private 
correspondence  he  said :  "I  have  sworn  up««i  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  cveiy  form  of  tyranny  over 
tbo  mind  of  man."  The  situation  in  Virginia  before  the 
time  of  Jefferson  u  thus  described  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler: 

Th.  VBIU  of  th.  eommoBltjr  lMlst.d:  bo  Mhools;  bo  nur»rr 
tasUtBUoBS.  bifh  or  low;  bo  public  llbrari^  "•.''!'ill  t^JT^ 
M  iBtsllwstBBl  <r..domj  bo  rsllglon.  tnUMi  th.  fort*  <« 
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Metotjr  tondlBg  to  crette  two  groat  elasMO— tko  cIom  of  tuI 
iMid  owBora,  hftughtr.  hotpiUble,  indolent,  poaslonnto.  giTon  to 
loM  sports  and  politics,  and  a  class  oC  ImpoToHskod  wklto 
pMolaBs  and  black  ssrto. 

Such  was  tlio  Vii^nia  from  which  oven  Jefferson  eonld 
not  wrest  a  system  of  free  common  schools.  Whot  instihi- 
tions  of  learning  did  at  length  grow  np  did  not  meet  tho 
crying  need  of  the  common  people.  The  wealthy  could 
•end  their  sons  and  daughters  abroad  to  be  educated. 
The  poor  could  neither  do  this  nor 'use  the  few  endowed 
institutions  at  home.  From  these  conditions  tho  West  was 
in  later  times  the  greatest  sufferer;  for  its  society  was 
assuming  the  more  social  and  concentrative  form  char- 
tcteristic  of  the  free  States  and  felt  keenly  the  lack  of 
schools.  It  had  not  even  colleges  for  the  wealthy ;  while 
the  sturdy  bqys  and  girls  of  the  common  people  had  to 
struggle  for  a  meager  knowledge  of  the  'Hhree  Rs^'  in  the 
primitive  emergency  schools  as  best  they  could. 

DBBT  PILSD  UP  FOB  BENBFIT  OF  THB  EAST. 

If  the  one-sided  expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth 
had  been  limited  to  its  revenues,  while  grievous  it  would 
still  have  been  less  outrageous  than  it  was.  But  all  this 
while  the  State  was  borrowing  millions  which  were  being 
expended  along  the  same  lines  of  discrimination;  until, 
when  Virginia  by  her  plunge  into  tlie  Insurrection  closed 
the  account  between  the  two  sections,  tliere  existed  a 
bonded  debt  currently  reported  in  18G1  at  about  forty- 
five  millions,  but  really*  of  about  thirty-two  millions,  of 
which  West  Virginia  is  accountable  to  the  old  for  less 
than  a  million  for  expenditures  west  of  the  Allegheniea. 
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One  thing  that  operated  to  retard  settlement  and 
gro^vth  in  Western  Virginia  was  the  vexotious  land  sys- 
tem. For  two  cents  on  acre  tho  State  treasury  sold  land 
worrants  which  could  be  laid  on  any  unappropriated  ' 
lands.  In  a  country  where  sun'cys  %\'crc  so  dilticult  and 
the  record  of  them  so  obscure  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
southwest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  time  millions  of 
acres  became  shingled  with  these  warrants  two  or  three 
deep.  The  courts  were  filled  with  controversies  over  titles. 
Besides,  there  were  large  tracts  for  which  patents  had  been 
issued  in  colonial  days  by  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain 
to  their  favorites  over  which  conflicting  claims  arose  with 
people  who  had  laid  warrants  on  these  lands  or  with  squat- 
ters who  had  taken  possession  without  warrant.  In  later 
years  the  courts  have  had  to  deal  with  some  cases  where 
the  squatters  were  so  numerous  and  determined  as  to 
require  the  employment  of  force  to  carry  out  the  decrees 
of  the  court  and  put  the  l<^timate  owners  in  possession. 
Tho  original  design  of  this  system  was  to  create  a  sinking 
fund  to  relieve  taxes,  rather  than  to  encourage  tho  settle- 
ment of  the  region  west  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  tlie 
warrants  went  to  men  who  took  up  the  lands  and  held 
them  for  speculation,  thus  rather  retarding  than  promot- 
ing settlem^it  These  holdings  were  so  slightly  valued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  that  holders  used  every 
shift  to  evade  the  petty  taxes  on  them,  which  on  a  thou- 
sand acre  tract  seem  to  have  amounted  to  scarcely  twenty 
dollars  in  twenty  years.  Tonlay  these  lands  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  America,  covered  with  valuable  hard- 
wood timber,  and  underlaid  with  the  finest  bituminous 
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coti  tnd  deeper  down  with  cayerns  of  petroleum — made 
thus  Tftluable  by  the  development  which  had  its  beginning 
in  the  separation  from  old  Virginia  and  her  paralysing 
policies.  While  these  pages  are  being  written  the  news- 
papers bring  reports  of  a  sale  of  less  than  250,000  acres 
in  the  Pocahontas  coal  region  to  a  trust  for  IIO^OOO^OOO. 

THB  OPBH  TOTB. 

One  of  the  agencies — and  no  unimportant  one — for 
maintaining  the  domination  of  the  slave  aristocracy  was 
the  system  of  viva  voce  voting  at  popu^ar  elections.  Under 
its  operation  all  dependent  men  went  to  the  polls  under, 
duress.  Only  those  in  independent  circumstances  could 
vote  with  entire  freedom.  Nor  even  they,  however  placed 
beyond  business  injury;  for  the  social  code  was  exacting, 
and  an  attitude  that  was  deemed  unfriendly  in  politics  to 
the  dominant  slave  regime  was  sufficient  ground  for  social 
ostracism.  This  open  vote  was  one  of  the  shackles  cast  off 
in  the  first  constitution  of  West  Virginia.  When  the  bal- 
lot method  was  adopted  in  the  convention  that  framed 
that  constitution,  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  made  this 
comment. 

Had  this  been  dons  years  ago,  ws  never  would  Have  been 
In  rsvolutfoii  to-^r.  A  larss  part  of  the  voters  of  this  State 
^  vlrtvs  of  the  viva  voce  sjrstem  have  been  Its  veriest  slaves. 
Thoosaads  of  meii  have  voted  everr  year  contrary  to  their  ooa- 
victlons  iB  order  to  make  their  peace  or  secure  the  good  will  of 
those  who  had  them  la  some  way  and  In  some  degree  In  their 
powe^.  It  was  ealM  by  Its  adopters  a  system  that  preserved 
nhe  4eatthfnl  Inllienee  of  the  landlord  over  the  tenant,'*  or  In 
ether  words  made  the  tenant  a  slave  to  vote  as  he  was  toML 
■•eh  a  system  was  a  dlagraes  to  oar  statntO'hoQk.   It 
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of  thOM  Old  ariitocr«Uc  th«ml«cr«rt  et  BmUt.  "^^"^^ 
grafted  by  her  and  pmerwd  by  ber  In  our  «rtjr  •■*  !•*«  «•• 
■UtvUona  to  prop  up  b«»  dMpoUc  iDftuoacfc 

THE  WESTEBN  BEUFDOJI. 

Under  the  conditions  described,  tbc  West  never  was 
or  could  be  anything  but  a  political  cipher  and  a  tributary 
from  which  large  revenues  were  exacted  without  corre- 
sponding benefit.    Her  abject  position  is  sliown  in  the  fact 
that  in  three<iuarters  of  a  century  the  territory  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  had  but  one  United  States  Senator  and 
only  one  Governor.    While  the  larger  part  of  the  Western 
people  were  of  Virginia  stock,  they  had  nevertheless  at 
last  grown  to  realize  that  they  hnd  sonic  rights  enHtlrd 
to  respect— that  hitherto  too  iiinch  hnd  lioen  r«iuir«l  and 
too  little  given.    They  were  Virginian  in  their  troditioiis 
end  did  not  give  up  their  pride  in  tlie  historic  fame  of 
the  Commonwealth;  but  thoy  saw  the  Old  Doininioii  had 
become  degenerate;  and  they  had  at  times  been  made  to 
know  that  she  was  intolerant  in  the  matter  of  personal 
liberty,  to  which  by  her  bill  of  rights  slie  was  so  gener- 
ously pledged.    A  considerable  population  along  the  north- 
em  and  western  borders  had  leaked  in  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  who  had  little  reverence  for  Virginia  traditions 
and  no  liking  for  the  peculiar  institution,  which  they 
found  antagonistic  to  their  interests  and  self-respect 

IlTTOLBBAirCB  OF  Tll«  SLAVE  SEOIUE. 

It  had  become  the  deliberate  policy  of  those  who  man- 
aged the  politics  of  slavery  to  trammel  men's  speech,  lest 
it  be  unfriendly.  How  after  the  tide  turned  with  the  insti- 
tution early  in  the  century  this  intolerance  grew  with  the 
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growth  and  power  of  the  slave  cabal — how  liberty  of  the 
prc08|  of  speech,  even  of  private  reading,  suffered  prohibi- 
tion and' outrage — is  too  laige  a  part  of  the  country's 
history  to  need  more  than  passing  allusion.*  Western  Vir- 
ginia had  become  so  nearly  free  soil  that  her  people  were 
not  often  subjected  to  the  intolerance  which  was  so  in- 
tolerable in  some  other  parts  of  his  ''Sable  Majesty's'' 
dominions.    Yet  even  there  men  were  sometimes  made  to 
feel  the  mu2zle  through  public  opinion  and  social  piet- 
sure— sometimes  by  application  of  the  inquisitorial  statute 
which  made  the  printing  of  any  opinions  deemed  un- 
friendly  or  disrespectful  to  11.  8.  M.  Use  majesie.    In 
1850,  when  the  Republican  party  had  put  its  first  ticket 
into  the  field,  there  was  a  general  purpose  in  the  border 
States  to  stamp  out  all  sympathy  with  it  by  application 
of  the  Southern  inquisition.  In  Wood  County,  William  E. 
Stevenson,  afterwards  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  was 
indicted  forgiving  circulation  to  Ilinton  Rowand  Helpers' 
book,  ''Tlie  Impending  Crisis,"  a  valuable  work  of  statis- 
tical and  political  information,  written  by  a  citijBen  of 
North  Carolina  with  a  political  foresight  amounting  al- 
most to  prophecy.    But  the  prosecutors  lacked  eourago 
to  bring  tho  case  to  trial.    In  Harrison,  William  P.  Hall 
and  Ira  Hart  were  indicted  (though  never  brought  to 
trial)  under  instructions  of  Judge  Gideon  Draper  Cam- 
den, of  the  Clarksburg  Circuit,  assisted  by  Benjamin  V/il- 
son,  prosecuting  attorney,  for  giving  circulation  to  the 
Nei^  York  Tribune.    Horace  Oreeley  was  included  in  tho 
indi^Hmoni  for  publishing  tho  paper.    Under  the  tyran* 
Bieal  statute  of  Vii^nia  that  newspaper  was  held  by  this 
iioiiorablo  court  to  be  '^incendiary."    It  illustratee  the 
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whirligig  of  time  and  its  revenges  to  mention  that  in  1870 
Mr.  Greeley  lectured  at  Clarksburg  by  invitation  of  the 
Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  it  hap|>encd 
to  me  to  report  and  publish  his  address. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  for  those  who  lived  througli  it,  to 
realize  now  how  abject  in  States  like  Virginia  was  the 
deference  to  the  exactions,  social  and  political,  of  the 
regime  which  ruled  the  South.  All  men  who  aspirc<l  to 
public  station,  who  already  held  such  places,  or  who  were 
in  any  wise  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye,  trimiiie<l  and 
cringed  before  the  all-pervasive  seiitimoiit  of  loyalty  to 
slavery.  It  was  as  obnoxious  and  as  dangerous  to  dis- 
parage it  as  it  is  in  Russia  to  express  any  lack  of  respect 
for  the  Czar.  Politicians  accepted  the  attitude  of  veiled 
hostility  to  the  Federal  government  required  by  this  fealty 
to  "Southern  Institutions."  They  parade<I  on  all  occa- 
sions their  attachment  to  tlioir  State;  there  was  every- 
where the  narrowest  and  rankest  provincialism. 

SOUTHWEST  TRUB  TO   RICHMOND. 

At  the  opening  of  1801,  the  southern  section  of  what 
is  now  West  Virginia  was  more  in  synipatliy  with  the  old 
regime  in  the  East  than  with  the  new  ideas  fermenting  in 
the  Northwest.  It  is  true,  as  claimed  by  Carlile  in  tlie 
August  convention  at  Wheeling  when  that  bwly  was  con- 
sidering the  question  of  division,  that  in  a  political  sense 
there  was  no  West  except  the  Northwest,  "Wien  gentle- 
men speak  of  the  West,"  said  Mr.  Carlile,  "they  think  of 
it  as  defined  by  a  natural  line.  In  a  political  sense  there 
is  no  West,  and  never  has  been,  save  the  Northwest.  That 
is  the  fact  as  the  records  and  journals  for  tlie  last  half 
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oentnry  will  justify.''  In  the  r^on  drained  by  the  Great 
Kanawha,  alaref  were  numerous  and  the  sympathy  with 
the  system  stronger  than  their  number  warranted.  In  the 
Wheeling  Hay  conrention,  there  was  not  a  delegate  from 
any  eounty  south  of  3Iason;  in  the  June  conyention, 
none  at  the  opening  from  Kanawha  or  Putnam.  A  dele- 
gate presented  himself  from  Cabell,  but  could  not— or 
would  not — take  tlie  oath  of  loyalty  and  went  away.  lie 
bad  been  elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  preferred  Uich- 
mond  to  Wheeling  and  soon  joined  the  rebellious  body 
cm  the  James.  In  tlio  convention  that  framed  the  consti« 
tution  for  the  new  State,  a  Kanawha  delegate  made  |)er- 
aistent  efforts  to  rip  up  the  boundary  prescribed  by  the 
August  ordinance  in  a  way  which  if  it  had  been  successful 
must  haTC  defeated  the  division  entirely.  The  feeling 
among  the  dominant  class  in  that  region  at  that  time  is 
indicated  by  a  statement  made  by  Robert  Ilagar  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  that  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  owners  of  slaves  in  Boone,  I/igan 
and  Wyoming,  and  that  of  the  whole  number  only  one 
(John  MeCook)  was  a  Union  man.  What  was  true  in 
tliose  counties  was  true  in  others— indeed,  throughout 
the  State.  Napoleon  said  scratch  a  Hussian  and  you  would 
find  a  Tartar  underneath.  At  that  period  scratch  a  slave- 
holder anywhere  ii:  Virginia  and  you  would  And  a  soees- 
•kmls^-«o  unerring  is  the  instinct  of  self-interest. 

TUB  LAST  POUVa 

Motley  speaks  of  the  Kotherlands  as  a  country  ''dis- 
inherited by  nature  of  its  rights,"  where  "a  race  engage4 
for  generations  in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry  de- 
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ments  unconsciously  educating  itself  for  its  greater  st nig- 
gle with  the  still  more  savage  despotism  of  man."  \Vc*iit- 
crn  Virginia  was  ^'disinherited,"  tliougli  not  by  nature; 
but  her  "peasantry"  had  all  this  while  been  growing  up  to 
the  stature  when  tliey  should  be  prepared  to  demand  their 
deserts,  and  that  divinity  that  s1iuik*s  the  ends  of  the  world 
was  providing  them  a  recompense. 

Old  Virginia  by  a  well-matured,  consistent  and  long- 
continued  course  of  discrimination  and  wrong,  had  created 
the  conditions  for  revolt  west  of  the  mountains.  It 
needed  only  some  final  turn  of  tlie  screw — some  special 
provocation  and  outrage — to  give  the  signal.  This  crtuio 
in  18C1  in  such  measure  as  to  sweep  nway  the  last  feeling 
of  hesitation.  The  people  who  had  been  resisting  agjrres- 
sion  and  oppression  for  half  a  centurj-  were  not  now  to 
be  turned  over  without  their  consent,  without  notice  even, 
by  a  league  made  without  authority  and  in  secret,  to  the 
Cotton  State  Confederacy.  There  was  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  protest,  if  this  had  availed.  The  ctWia 
came  like  a  tlninder-clap;  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
which  had  waited  decados  for  the  hour  to  strike. 

Do<lge  in  the  0|)ening  of  liis  "West  Virginia"  indulges 
this  remark : 

When  statesmen  degenerate  Into  poUUclans  and  the  prlacl* 
pie  of  8tates*-riRhts  Is  prostltuteo  to  the  uses  of  treaion.  It  Is 
eminently  fit  and  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  compensation 
that  the  madness  of  the  present  hour  should  open  to  patriotism 
a  door  of  escape  from  Inequalltjr  and  organised  oppression  te 
future  Industrial  advancement,  political  ladependence  and 
superior  elvllliatloa. 
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EU  Whitney's  cotton-gin  opened  before  Sonthern  po)i- 
tieiant  a  rista  of  wealth  and  empire  tbrongh  the  prodne* 
tion  of  ootton  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  men 
already  had  a  system  of  political  objects  and  ethics  dis- 
tinct and  Tariant  from  those  held  in  the  North ;  and  the 
promotion  of  their  aims  now  took  on  the  character  of  a 
moral  if  not  political  conspiracy. 

8LAV1RY   TBAK8PORMSD. 

For  a  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitntion, 
▼agne  hopes  of  a  gradual  remoTal  of  slavery  were  enter- 
tained eren  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Slavery 
was  not  profitable^  a  fact  that  quickened  the  consciences  of 
maat^  and  inclined  them  to  emancipate.  This  was  the 
perioci  when  eminent  Virginians  were  indulging  their 
iMmilies  over  the  wickedness  of  slavery.    Virginia 
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overloaded  with  Africans  beyond  all  other  colonies.  Tlie 
demand  for  them  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  had  enabled  the 
traders  to  dispose  of  their  dusky  cargoes  there  till  tlie  Old 
Dominion  was  more  than  filled  to  repletion.  Outside  of 
tobacco  there  was  no  culture  that  could  nuike  this  raw 
labor  profitable.  When  by  this  single  crop  the  soil  had 
become  exhausted^  the  problem  had  increased  in  difliculty. 

The  first  African  slaves  were  brought  into  Virginia 
by  a  Dutch  vessel  and  landed  at  Jamestown  in  1610 — the 
year  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Pbinoutli.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  estimated,  about  300,- 
000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  the  American  colonies. 
In  1701,  Virginia  had  about  205,000  slaves  and  12,000 
free  negroes.  In  1774  the  ContinenUl  Congress  resolved 
to  stop  the  importation,  but  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution, on  demand  of  the  slave  interest  and  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  secure  a  Constitution  and  Union  at  all. 
Congress  was  forbidden  to  intenlict  the  African  trade 
until  1808,  when  it  was  stopped.  Georgia  had  proliibite^l 
it  ten  years  before;  and  in  1820  it  was  by  act  of  Congress 
made  piracy.  At  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion  there  were 
nearly  four  million  African  slaves  in  the  Southern  States. 

Emancipation  and  colonization  were  agitated  in  Vir- 
ginia for  many  years,  and  some  private  experimento  were 
tried  by  eminent  men.  Washington,  John  Randolph  and 
his  brother  Richard  were  among  those  who  freed  their 
slaves  by  will.  John  Randolph  had  380  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  he  left  a  fund  of  $30,000  to  colonize  them  in 
Ohio.  The  colony  was  a  failure,  and  the  negroes  scattered 
far  and  wide. 
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But  before  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipttion  in 
lift  had  become  strong  enough  to  prompt  action  by 
the  State,  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  (in  1798)  ar- 
rested ihe  tide  and  turned  it  back  with  a  force  that  grow 
to  be  irresistible.  Even  Jfefferson  could  make  no  head- 
way against  it  The  relaticm  of  slavery  to  the  country  was 
quickly  reversed.  Cotton  at  <mce  took  on  the  airs  and 
inen^tives  of  royalty. 

oxowNiire  kiko  oottoit. 

The  cotton  industry  in  Europe  which  furnished  a 
market  for  the  American  staple,  and  was  destined  to  work 
auch  momentous  results  in  this  country,  had  its  origin 
in  the  Saracen  occupation  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where 
ootton  manufacture  by  the  Moors  began  about  A.  D.  930, 
and  whence  it  spread  to  Venice  and  into  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  first  exportation  from  the  United  States 
was  in  1784,  in  very  small  quantity.  The  obstacle  to  the 
preparation  of  the  staple  for  the  market  was  in  the  diffi- 
eoHj  of  removing  the  seed.  A  man  could  seed  only  one 
pound  of  cotton  in  a  day.  A  cotton-gin  multiplied  this 
aereral  hundred-fold.  This  multiplication  of  facility  was 
responsible  for  tremendous  consequences.  The  production 
and  export  rapidly  increased  from  twenty  millions  in 
value  (in  1801)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  per 
year.  \  In  1866,  it  was  estimated  the  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  seven^ighths  of  the  entire  product 
«f  die  world.  As  the  business  was  limited  only  by  die  ' 
ability  to  produce  and  prepare  the  staple  for  the  marioet^ 
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the  demand  for  labor  in  the  ootton  fields  grew  in  almost 
geometrical  ratio,  the  price  of  the  human  conunodity  rose 
rapidly,  and  the  production  was  tremendously  stimulated. 

BOOM   FOR  BOVALTY. 

Slave  propagandism  quickly  took  on  a  new  character. 
Its  partisans  drew  together  by  natural  gravitation  for  tiio 
conservation  of  the  enormous  interests  suddenly  developed. 
The  first  want  after  this  was  more  territory — room  for 
expansion.  'The  condition  of  existence  for  a  slavcocracy 
competing  with  free  labor,"  remarks  Von  Hoist,  "is  bound- 
less expansion."  In  the  "Peace  Conference"  of  1801,  this 
demand  found  expression  through  a  delegate  from  Xorth 
Carolina.  "You  will  never,"  he  said,  "get  back  the  se- 
ceded States  without  you  give  thcui  some  hope  of  the 
acquisition  of  future  territory.  They  know  that  when 
slavery  is  gathered  into  a  cul  de  sac  and  surrounded  by 
the  wall  of  the  free  States,  it  is  destroyed.  Slavery  must 
have  expansion.  It  must  expand  by  the  acquisition  of 
territory  which  we  do  not  own.  The  seceded  States  will 
never  come  back  to  a  government  which  gives  no  chance 
for  the  expansion  of  their  principal  institution."  The 
reason  for  this  need  of  continual  expansion  is  stated  in  a 
few  words  by  one  who  wrote  from  long  experience  of  plan- 
tation life : 

The  Soutliemers  are  for  the  most  part  men  whose  oaly 
wealth  ts  la  their  land  and  laborors.  A  large  fores  of  slaves  Is 
their  most  proflUblo  lavestmeat  The  planters  are  men  of  large 
•states  bat  restricted  means;  manj  of  them  are  deeplj  la  debt 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  depend  from  year  to  year  for  their 
sabslststtee  on  the  harvest  of  their  aelds  and  the  ehaacss  of 
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Ite  etttOB  and  riee  crops  oC  Meh  teatoo.  This  makes  It  oC  Tltal 
Ifliportaiiee  to  them  to  command  an  unrestricted  extent  of  terri- 
torr*  The  man  who  can  more  a  ''ganc^  of  able-bodied  negroes 
to  a  traet  of  virgin  soil  Is  sore  of  an  Immense  retnm  of  wealth; 
am  snre  as  that  he  who  Is  circumscribed  In  this  respect  and 
Uadtod  to  the  cnltlTatlon  of  certain  lands  with  cotton  or  tobacco 
by  slaTes  will  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  see  his  estate  grad« 
wUlf  exhausted  and  nnproductlTO,  refusing  Its  Increase,  while 
tin  Mack  population,  propagating  and  multlpljlng,  wlU  compel 
him  erentually  under  penalty  of  sUnratlon  to  make  ikem  his 
eroruid  substitute,  as  the  Virginians  hxTe  been  constrained  to 
40b  a  traflc  la  humaa  cattle  for  the  eulttratloa  of  Tegetable 


BARBEN   VICT0BIB8. 

Tlie  acquisition  of  I/iuisiana,  tho  annexation  of  TcxaS| 
Cho  cession  of  laifio  territory  by  ilcxico,  were  victories  for 
Ibo  slavery  expansionists;  yet  tho  conquest  of  Mexico  a 
fmitless  one.  The  ''Wilmot  Proviso"  oiTcred  in  1840  by 
a  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  was  intended  to  preserve  froin 
the  b%ht  of  slavery  territory  that  might  bo  wrenelied 
from  Mexico.  It  provided  that  slavery  should  not  bo  ad- 
mitted to  territory  acquired  by  treaty.  It  was  not 
adopted,  but  despite  the  consummation  foreseen  by  Wil* 
mot,  the  result  was  reached  without  it  The  'Mivinity  that 
ahapes  our  ends"  was  working  to  defeat  the  schemes  that 
lay  behind  the  onslaught  upon  Mexico.  California  was 
admitted  as  a  free  State  under  Clay's  compromise  of 
1850;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  acquired  with  it, 
none  ever  became  tho  home  of  the  Minuting  institution. 
Slavery  had  a  nominal  existence  for  a  time  in  New  Mex- 
ico ttndef  a  territorial  statute  passed  in  1859.  The  Lcgis- 
btwo  was  authoriied  to  enact  laws  and  report  then  to 
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Congress.  If  Congress  should  disapprove,  the  enactment 
became  void.  The  act  esUblishing  slavery  in  the  Territory 
was  approved  in  the  House  but  not  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 
Slavery  meanwhile  was  legalized  there  but  did  not  take 
root.  In  1800  there  were  only  sixty  slaves  in  the  Territory. 
Acquired  though  new  domain  might  be  through  tlie 
machinations  of  the  oligarchy,  the  control  reinaine<l  in 
Congress.  As  the  free  States  grew  in  population  and  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  and  the  slave  States  lagginl  in 
tho  race,  the  possession  of  the  Territories  by  their  evil  in- 
stitution receded  farther  and  farther  from  tho  South ;  and 
the  prosjiect  that  any  of  them  couhl  be  slia|»od  into  Hlave- 
States  by  action  of  Congress  became  everj-  year  more  re- 
mote. Hence  it  was  that  while  the  South  ap|K»are<l  to  lie 
winning  at  all  points,  Suutlieru  statesmen  like  (^nllioun 
realized  the  actual  situation.  Tt  waft  like  one  walking  on 
a  way  moving  in  the  opiKwiug  direction.  Win  progress  is 
overcome  by  the  trend  beneath  his  feet — l>y  a  foree  greater 
than  his  own..  The  civilization  of  the  world— especially 
the  civilization  of  tho  American  Republie — wan  moving  in 
a  direction  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Southern  negro- 
breeding,  cotton-raising  enterprise,  which  wa»  lieing  swept 
along  to  the  crisis  its  aggressions  must  at  length  provoke, 
to  ultimate  overthrow. 

A  BOOMERANO. 


It  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  Southern  hunger  for 
new  territory  in  that  earlier  period  turned  later  to  posi- 
tive loathing.  It  made  all  the  diifercncc  whose  ox  was  be- 
ing gored— which  system  of  society  was  to  be  proiite«l  by 
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•oeh  •oquisitions.  When  it  was  found  that  through  the 
grotter  energy  of  free  society  the  national  domain  was  be- 
ing fashioned  into  free  States,  the  slavery  partisans  took 
the  other  cue;  and  in  their  ultimatum  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  one  of  their  demands  was  that  no  more  territor}' 
should  be  acquired  except  with  consent  of  four-iifths  of 
the  Senate,  where  they  lield  what  tliey  supposed  a  secure 
control  Note  the  poignancy  of  this  disappointment  in  a 
subsequent  quotation  from  .Callioun  demanding  ^^cqual 
rights  in  the  acquired  territories'' — acquired  on  demand  of 
the  South  to  make  new  fields  for  slavery. 

OATALINR  CALHOUN. 

After  Calhoun  had  been  silenced  by  Jackson  as  to 
nullification  on  the  tariff  issue,  this  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  Federal  Union  sought  another  issue  and  found  it 
in  slavery,  then  already  assuming  an  aggressive  and 
formidable  attitude.  President  Jackson  himself  |ierceived 
the  purpose  of  his  arch  enemy;  and,  writing  in  1833  to  A. 
J.  Crawford  eonceniing  the  overthrow  of  nullification, 
lie  remarked  tliat  ''tlie  next  pretext  will  be  the  negro  or 
slavery  question.''  Benton  in  his  "Thirty  Years"  notes 
that  tlie  regular  inauguration  of  the  slavery  agitation 
dates  from  1885.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  that  yc^r,  told  his  friends 
the  South  could  never  be  united  against  the  North  on  the 
tariff  question ;  that  the  sugar  interest  in  Louisiana  would 
keep  hei^  out ;  and  that  the  basis  of  Southern  Union  must 
be  shifted  to  the  slavery  question.  The  first  outgrowth  of 
tUa  now  purpose  was  the  movement  in  the  South  which 
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sent  the  Bowies,  Houston,  Crockett,  Fannin,  Travis  and 
other  Southern  leaders,  into  Texas  to  orgnnixc  revolution 
and  get  possession  of  that  vast  domain;  which  rcsiiUod  in 
tlie  inde|)endence  of  Texas,  its  subsequent  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  the  resulting  war  with  Mexico  and 
treaty  cession  of  territory. 

FOLLOWIKO  THE  FLAG. 

The  acquisition  of  vast  poMcssions  with  Texas  and 
from  Mexico  was  followc<]  by  an  acute  renewal  of  the 
agitation  which  had  resulted  in  tlie  Missouri  Compromise 
near  thirty  years  before — tlie  struggle  for  p<isM*A»ioii  of 
the  Tx>uisiana  Purchase  by  slavery  and  the  final  agrceiiiont 
to  divide  it  between  the  two  op|KMiiig  RVAteniA;  tiHicliiiig 
which  oontrovery  Jefferson  had  then  written  from  his  re- 
tireiiient  that  ^'froiu  the  battle  of  Buiikor  Hill  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  we  never  had  m  imnieiiRc  a  quoMtion." 
In  this  renewed  agitation,  the  South  made  another  din- 
tinct  advance  in  its  tactics  of  aggrrftnion.  Calliouii 
claimed,  in  the  phrase  of  this  latter  day,  that  ''the  roiinti- 
tution  followed  the  flag;"  that  becauae  the  Constitution 
tolerated  slavery  in  the  States,  the  institution  was  carrio<l 
by  it  likewise  into  tlie  Territories.  It  was  argued  that 
slaves  were  reeognixed  in  the  Constitution  an  property  and 
that  the  people  in  the  Territories  suffered  discrimination 
and  inequality  in  being  denied  the  enjoyment  of  that 
species  of  prof)erty.  Being  asked  if  the  Union  ''could  be 
saved,"  Mr.  Calhoun  replied  that  it  could  if  the  North 
would  concede  "an  equal  ri^t  in  the  acquired  territoiy" 
ining  the  right  to  establish  slavery  there— -"do  her 
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dutj  in  regard  to  the  fugitive-slave  law  and  cease  tbe  aj^- 
tation  of  the  slave  question*^^  Already  there  was  a  large 
bodj  of  people  in  the  Northern  States  who  doubted 
whether  the  Union  under  such  conditions  were  worth  sav- 
ing.  This  new  doctrine  was  the  one  which  had  so  ripened 
hj  1861  that  it  was  then  offered  on  all  hands  as  th )  ulti- 
matum of  the  South  and  the  alternative  of  war.  The  com- 
promise of  1820,  while  not  then  distinctly  repealed,  was 
swept  aside  in  the  torrent  of  this  new  demand. 

OmOP  BEAPBD  BT  AHOTHBB. 

The  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  while 
not  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  went  over  its 
bead.  Under  the  Mexican  law,  California  was  free  terri- 
tory. Under  the  Southern  claim,  the  Constitution  would 
have  carried  slavery  into  it  Under  the  Missouri  agree- 
ment, part  would  have  been  free  and  part  slave.  The 
Wilmot  Proviso  was  designed  to  assure  its  freedom,  but 
that  measure  failed.  The  question  was  decided  directly 
by  Congress  and  the  State  made  free  by  the  act  of  admis- 
sion. This  was  the  service  of  one  more  notice  on  the  South 
that  though  they  might  acquire  territory  they  could  not 
fasten  on  it  the  institution  which  enlisted  all  their  politi- 
eal  ODeigies. 

lasaOUBI  OOHPAOT  BBOKBV. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was  an  actual  repeal  of  tbe 
ICiasofiri  Compromise,  for  it  made  a  new  and  different  nde 
for  dealing  with  Territories.  The  inhabitants  were  left 
to  sij  when  they  framed  their  organic  law  irfiethar  it 
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should  be  .kve  or  free.   Thi.  left  the  question  to  be  fought 
over  every  time  «  Sute  was  to  be  organiicd.    The  civil 
war  in  Kansas  showed  how  dangerous  this  was  to  the  i»cacc 
of  the  country.    It  was  cumulative  of  inflammable  an- 
tagonisms, and  made  war  incviuble.    This  was  Douglas' 
bid  for  the  favor  of  the  South  in  his  effort  to  reach  tlw 
Presidency.    But  the  result  in  Kansas  showed  the  South 
what  "squatter  sovereignty"  would  be  worth  to  them. 
Douglas  did  not  gain  the  favor  of  the  South,  while  he  lost 
that  of  the  NortL    It  showed  there  was  no  longer  any 
middle  ground ;  no  longer  any  place  in  the  controversy  for 
mere  trimmers  and  expediency  politicians. 

clay's  compbouise. 

Calhoun  died  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  the  last 
of  March,  1860.    Clay  came  forward  again  as  a  paclBc- 
ator,  with  a  plan  covering  five  conditions.    One  was  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State;  another,  terri- 
torial government  for  Uuh  and  New  Mexico;  settlement 
of  the  Texas  boundary ;  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  the  enactment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
These  were  agreed  to  tlic  following  September,  and  the 
argument  of  force  postponed   another  ten  years.     Jeff. 
Davis  had  demanded  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  through  to  the  Pacific,  giving  the  territoir 
south  of  it  to  slavery.    Clay  said  no  earthly  power  could 
induce  him  to  carry  slavery  into  any  new  territory. 

e. 
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DBBD  SCOTT  DICTUM. 


Taney's  ruling  six  years  later  in  the  Dred  Scott  ease 
was  that  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag  and,  ex  pro- 
prio  Tigore,  carried  slavery  with  it  He  gave  to  the  Con- 
stitution the  interpretation  demanded  by  the  South,  and 
made  it  even  broader  than  Calhoun's  Tuost  audacious 
thought  had  ventured  to  formulate.  The  pronouncement 
was  in  effect  that  the  n^gro  was  property  and  could  not  bo 
a  citiien;  that  being  property,  he  could  bo  carried  and 
must  be  protected  wherever  other  property  might  be ;  that 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  forbidding  slavery  in  territory 
north  of  a  given  line,  was  unconstitutional  and  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  Territory; 
the  effect  of  this  being  also  that  the  Jeffersonian  prohibi- 
ti<m  for  the  Northwest  was  void. 

This  would  have  been  a  Waterloo  for  free  institntioDS 
in  the  United  States  if  Taney's  dictum  could  have  been 
given  the  force  of  law;  but  in  popular  governments  there 
is  a  natural  law  founded  on  justice  and  common  sense 
which  all  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  and  casuists  cannot 
pervert  The  people  in  the  Northern  States  were  not 
ready  to  let  the  great  republican  experiment  on  this  con- 
tinent be  defeated  by  a  political  extra-judicial  dictum, 
even  though  it  came  from  the  highest  tribunal.  Public 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  slavery  aggression  had  reached 
the  point  where  this  decision  became  mere  brutem  fulmen. 
It  only  hastened  the  impending  crisis  hy  making  clearer 
tfo  purpose  of  the  South.  " 
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The  Tiolence  done  by  this  decision  ttm  corrected,  «o  far 
as  it  could  be,  by  act  of  Congrea*  approved  by  Prwiidcnt 
Lincoln,  July  1».  1862.  reatoring  the  Miaaoun  Compro- 
i,rentiUed  "An  Act  to  aecure  Freedom  to  .11  Frsoua 
ZmnL  Territorie.  of  the  United  State.."    Th.a  wa. 
Ihe  firat  atep  towarda  the  nationalization  of  fnH.l«m. 
Other,  were:  the  paaaage  of  an  act  three  day.  before  tlaa 
abolirfiing  alavery  in  the  District  of  Co^""*;'- ^'J  ~^ 
pensation  to  ownera;  the  act  of  July  17,  1802  freeing 
riave.  of  rebels  coming  into  the  army  line. ;  and  tl«  ««eep- 
nVemancipation  declared  by  the  President  September 
23*  1862,  taking  effect  January  1,  1863.    The  fin.   ex- 
tinguisher  to  Calhounism  and  Taneyism  waa  the  Xim 
Amendment,   declaring  that  a  negro   i.  a  c.t«cn,   not 

property. 

Webster's  sledoe  hammer. 

Reply  to  Calhoun',  demand  for  the  constitutional  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  ex  proprio  vigore, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  reminded  the  country  that 
the  Constitution  waa  made  for  the  States,  not  the  Terri- 
tories; that  it  was  not  operative  even  in  the  SUtes  w.  Iwut 
legislation  by  Congress  to  enforce  it;  that  the  Territories 
were  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  absolutely  aubjoct , 
to  the  control  of  Congress.    It  waa  in  the  exeieisc  of  this 
control,  let  us  note,  up  to  that  time  unquestioned,  that 
Congress  had,  on  the  motion  of  such  Virginians  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  long  before  dedicated  the 
Vorthwest  Territory  to  free  institutions,  that  condition  be- 
ing hold  normal  and  national,  while  alavery  waa  recognized 
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as  abnormal  and  local,  existing  nowhere  except  bj  force 
ot  poaitive  law— nowhere  by  inference  or  preenmption; 
that,  aa  one  writer  haa  sUted  it,  'Ue  Union  should  be  the 
nnraeiy  of  freedom  and  not  a  breeding-place  for  slavery.^ 

AGITATION  TWO-XDOm. 

Oalhonn  had  aigued  that  the  agiution  against  slaveiy 
was  growing  more  threatening  and  vhe  influence  of  the 
inatitntion  relatively  weakening,  and  that  if  tlicao  ten- 
dencies were  not  chedced,  the  South  would  be  driven  to 
dioose  between  abolition  and  secession.    He  forgot  it  was 
he  who  had  sUrted  this  agiution  in  1836,  in  behalf  of 
alavery,  as  an  entering  wedge  towards  disunion.    When 
the  wind  veered  and  the  agiution  began  to  blow  from  the 
ORMsiU  quarter,  it  became  ^'displeasing  to  South  Caro- 
Una,**  as  he  had  said  the  Uriff  was  in  1832.   His  endeavor 
to  put  slavery  in  the  position  of  the  party  aggrieved  was 
ingenious ;  and  his  political  executors  in  1861  were  care- 
ful to  follow  this  lead  when,  through  the  Peace  Conference 
and  the  Virginia  convention,  they  put  before  the  eountiy 
their  presentment  of  the  case  of  slavery :  how  it  was  being 
cmelly  confined  to  a  limited  domain  and  prevented  fran 
spreading  its  benign  presence  over  the  Territories  and  in 
other  reqiects  from  becoming  national  I 

NO  nrTBBnnanrox. 


The  pretense  that  the  North  wished  to  interfere  with 
any  existing  right  of  shivery  was  baseless.  The  firmest 
fse  it  had  was  Sumner,  and  he  in  1853  aaid:  ''Shiveiy 
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where  wc  are  parties  to  it — ^where  wc  are  responsible  for 
it — everywhere  within  our  jurisdiction — must  be  opposed 
by  every  instrument  of  the  political  power.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  charge  that  we  seek  to  interfere  through  Congress 
with  slavery  in  the  Sutes.  Our  political  aims  as  well  as 
our  political  duties  are  eoH)xtcnsive  only  with  our  political 
responsibilities.*' 

A  LONG-DISTANCK  VIXW   OP  SLAVKKY. 

A  view  of  the  pretensions  of  slavery  different  from  the 
one  held  by  its  partisans  and  apologisto  in  this  country  was 
expressed  by  the  London  Times  in  January,  1801 ; 

Fdr  ths  last  ten  or  twslve  rssrs  Slavsry  has  altsrsd  bsr 
tactics,  and  from  a  dsfsnslvs  has  become  an  asrressivs  power. 
Bvery  compromise  which  the  modsraiion  of  former  times  had 
erected  to  stem  the  coarse  of  this  monster  evil  has  been  swept 
away,  and  that  not  by  the  encroachment  of  the  North  but  by 
the  aggressive  ambition  of  the  South.  With  a  majorltr  in  Con- 
gress  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  have  entered  upon  a  career  the  object  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  to  make  their  favorite  institution  coterminous 
with  the  UmiU  of  the  Republic.  With  a  majoritr  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  South  cannot  sub- 
mit to  a  President  who  is  not  their  devoted  servant  Unless 
every  power  in  the  Constitution  Is  to  be  strained  la  ordeir  to 
permit  the  progress  of  slavery,  they  will  not  reouUn  In  the 
Union. 

This  then  Is  the  result  of  the  history  of  slavery.  It  began 
as  a  tolerated*  It  ends  as  an  aggressive  Institution;  and  If  it 
new  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union,  it  is  not  because  It  has  aar> 
thing  to  fear  for  that  which  It  possessss  alrsady  but  bscanse  II 
has  received  a  check  to  Its  hopss  of  fntars  aoanlsltieft. 


// 
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WAITIKQ  VOB  THB  BOBDER  BTATB8. 


The  Cotton-State  politicans  wore  thcmselTce  ready  to 
try  couclusions  with  the  sword ;  but  to  make  their  fight 
Buccettful  thej  needed  the  oo-opcration  of  the  ''Border 
States.''  It  was  in  deference  to  these  that  the  conditions 
on  which  they  would  submit  to  remain  in  the  Union  under 
a  Republican  President  were  put  forth ;  and  Virginia,  as 
the  most  potent  of  the  border  States,  was  made  the 
medium  for  giving  the  ultimatum  to  the  country.  It  was 
she  who  called  the  Peace  Conference;  and  that  failing, 
supplemented  its  demands  by  the  same  conditions  em- 
bodied in  the  manifesto  of  her  CouTention*  Virginia  was, 
indeed,  the  pivotal  State.  It  was  the  message  Richmond 
aent  to  Charleston  by  Pryor  which  fired  that  first  gun  at  • 
Sumter  which  woke  reverberations  around  the  world — and 
it  was  by  a  Virginia  hand  the  match  to  that  first  gun  was 
applied 

THB  PEACE  COlfFEBBNCB. 

The  'Teace  Conference''  which  met  in  Washington, 
February  4, 1861,  was  Uie  result  of  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  January  19th.  The  Virginia 
mcmibers  of  the  Conference  were:  Ex-President  John  Tv- 
ler,  William  C.  Rives,  John  W.  Brockenbrough,  Oeorge 
W.  Summers  and  James  A.  Seddon.  Summers  was  the 
only  one  from  the  western  part  of  the  Sute.  The  other 
States  which  sent  delegations  were:  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersj^,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Conitoetieut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  TSwih  Carolina,  Indi- 
iaa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  If  assachuaetts,  Hit* 
aovrl,  New  York,  Maine,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  The  Vir* 
ginia  delegates   uiged  die   proposition   known   as  the 
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''Crittenden  Resolutions,"  with  some  modifications.  This 
so-called  ''Crittenden  Compromise"  was  industriously 
pushed  in  the  border  States  as  an  auxiliary  of  tlie  "no 
coercion"  idea.  Concerning  the  real  authorship  of  these 
rcisolutions  and  hence  their  real  significance,  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  Alexandria, 
Kentucky,  at  that  period,  said :  "I  state  now  to  you  front 
the  best  personal  authority  what  is  generally  known  liorp. 
that  the  Crittenden  amendment,  so  called,  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  Breckenridge  and  M.  C.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  former  for  Washington,  and 
by  him  taken  on  and  entrusted  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  This 
you  may  rely  on  as  authentic  beyond  a  question." 

The  entire  programme  had  been  laid  out  far  in  ad- 
vance. The  labors  of  the  Conference — heralded  to  the 
country  for  weeks  by  daily  telegrams— ended  in  a  fore- 
gone demand  for  every  point  in  the  slavery  brief.  The 
purpose  of  the  Conference,  as  set  forth  in  the  Virginia 
call,  was  "to  afford  the  slave-holding  States  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  their  rights."  The  Commis- 
sioners agreed  in  demanding  that  the  territories  South  of 
86 :80  should  be  devoted  absolutely  to  slavery ;  never  any 
interference  there  against  it  by  either  territorial  or  Con- 
gressional legislation.  It  was  to  be  even  forbidden  to  the 
United  States  to  acquire  any  more  territory  which  could 
by  possibility  grow  into  free  States— that  is,  any  treaty 
for  it  must  be  ratified  by  four-fifths  of  all  the  memWrs 
of  the  Senate.  Then  it  was  to  be  provided  that  neither 
the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  to  it  should  ever  bo 
construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regtilate,  control  or 
abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
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content  of  IdUyland  and  Viiginu,  without  consent  of 
ike  owners^  noA  witlumt  ocnnpensttion  to  tbem.  The 
triet  was  to  be  yade  definitely  sUto  territoiy.  To 
further  emphasize  the  national  character  to  be  given  to  the 
institution,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  never  be  any 
prohibition  of  slaveiy  in  places  in  slave  States  belonging 
lo  the  United  States,  such  as  forts,  arsenals  or  other  na- 
tional property.  The  execution  of  the  fugitive^ave  law 
was  to  be  made  more  rigorous;  and  where  the  marthals 
in  the  free  States  might  be  unable  to  execute  it  by  icason 
of  the  pc^ular  hostility,  compensation  for  slaves  lost  was 
to  be  made  hy  the  United  SUtcs. 

TUB  VIBOINIA  FOBSSlUDOWIira. 

There  is  a  striking  likeness  between  these  demands  and 
those  foreshadowed  by  Governor  Letcher,  of  Viiginia,  in 
his  message  to  the  Assembly,  by  whom  the  Conference  was 
called,  and  likewise  in  the  propositions  brought  out  in  the 
Viiginia  convention  by  its  committee  on  Federal  relations; 
i^ich  were  debated  at  length  for  the  double  purpose  of 
inoculating  the  Convention  and  the  border  States  with 
their  virus  and  of  occupying  the  time  while  the  conspiracy 
was  getting  ready  for  action.  The  committee  named  the 
additional  condition  that  no  person  of  the  African  raoe 
should  ever  be  a  voter  or  oflice-holder. 

PLAT  AKD  PBOMPTBE. 

It  is  apparent  this  ^'peace'^  conference  was  only  play- 
ing what  would  have  been  a  farco  if  it  had  not  bad  such 
deadly  tragedy  behind  it  It  was  but  the  spokesman  of  a 
prompter  behind  the  scenes  giving  public  expression  to 
^hmands  long  before  carefully  formulated.    If  the  shade 
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of  Calhoun  had  inspired  these,  he  could  not  have  asked 
for  more  or  worded  them  with  more  devilish  plausibility. 
The  demand  was,  in  a  word,  to  make  slavery  national  and 
freedom  local  and  subordinate.  The  government  was  to  bo 
the  mere  creature  and  convenience  of  the  malign  institu- 
tion, with  free  society  under  the  ban,  exposed  to  continual 
punishment,  humiliation  and  shame ;  and  every  day  was 
to  enact,  under  the  American  flag,  the  ^'tragedy,*'  as  Emer- 
son calls  it,  of  the  ''cheapness  of  man.'' 

NORTH   IS   RESOLUTE. 

The  time  had  been  when  the  people  of  the  North,  for 
the  sake  of  iieace,  from  considerations  of  business,  wcro 
willing  to  accept  large  doses  of  nbaseniciit  before  the  iiirti- 
ace  of  the  truculent  Soutlicnicrs.  That  was  |>a8t.  They 
recalled  the  compromises  of  ten  and  thirty  years  before 
ruthlessly  broken  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  Tliey  would 
humiliate  themselves  no  more.  They  looked  the  danger 
calmly  in  the  face  and  with  bodeful  quiet  but  rising  in- 
dignation waitefl  for  the  overt  act.  \Vlien  Sumner  was 
badgered  in  tlie  Senate  in  1854  for  his  frank  defiance  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law,  his  reply  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet:  ''Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  V^  Such  was  now  the  unuttcrcd  answer  of  the  people 
in  the  free  States  to  the  ultimatum  put  forward  by  the 
slavery  conspirators. 

PLAYIKO  TO  BORDEB-6TATE  OALLBRIES. 

• 

Tet  all  this  tragic  farce  over  ''peace''  propositions  was 
but  a  play  to  the  galleries  of  tlie  border  States.  The  con* 
spirators  knew  how  their  demands  would  be  met  in  the 
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free  SUtaiy  and  thoy  had  calculated  that  the  rejection  of 
their  terms  would  throw  Virginia,  and  they  believed  other 
of  the  border  States,  into  the  arms  of  their  rebellion ;  when 
they  would  need  only  to  raise  the  flag  of  an  independent 
South,  whose  cotton  scepter  should  bring  the  whole  eom« 
mercial  world,  including  hated  New  England,  to  their  feet 

ROTHINO  BUT  SEPARATTOIT. 

Judge  Summers,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners,  declared  in  his  speech  at  Wheeling,  in 
1808,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  men  in  that  Com- 
mission separation  was  a  forc^iie  conclusion.  '^I  saw 
enough,^  lie  said,  '^during  the  brief  stay  in  Washington, 
while  the  Peace  Conference  was  in  session,  to  convince  mo 
that  those  Southern  leaders  would  be  satisfied  with  no 
amendment  to  tho  Constitution,  no  guaranty  that  could 
be  given.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  said  before  the  war  com- 
menced— ^before  the  secession  of  Virginia :  Tou  may  give 
mo  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  let  me  write  it  out  myself, 
and  I  will  not  agree  to  it'  Nothing  but  separation  would 
satisfy  them.'' 

Edward  MePlierson,  in  the  preface  of  his  Political 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  remarks:  'It  is  difltcult  for  a 
candid  person  to  escape  the  conviction  that  adjustment  was 
hopeless — ^revolution  being  the  predetermined  purpose  of 
the  reckless  men  who  had  obtained  control  of  the  State 

maehineiy  of  most  of  the  slave-holding  States." 

\ 

V  '  DUUiriON  FBBDUB. 

A  definite  purpose  in  the  South  to  separate  from  die 
North  had  long  been  entertained  hy  leading  men.    The 
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*  American  system,  as  called  by  Clay,  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  industries  against  foreign,  was  hateful  to  the 
South,  whose  dependence  on  coarse  agricultural  staples, 
employing  only  the  rudest  labor,  did  not  require  and  was 
supposed  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  a  system.  The  con- 
ception that  the  South  might  become  the  home  of  great 
manufacturing  industries  had  not  entered  the  thought  of 
Southern  statesmanship,  which  was  blinded  to  everything 
greater  or  better  by  its  devotion  to  the  slave  system  of 
labor  applied  to  the  production  of  staples  from  tlic  soil. 

The  first  tlireat  of  disunion  ever  made  was  by  Pierce 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  in  tlie  first  CoiigroHH,  in  1780. 
He  declared  it  was  ''as  sure  as  God  is  in  the  finnaiiicnt" 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  graiidfatlier  of  Oeii.  llobert  E.  Ix», 
wrote  in  1700:  "When  we  (the  South)  attain  our  natural 
degree  of  population,  I  fiattcr  mjsolf  that  we  shall  have 
the  power  to  do  ourselves  justice  with  dissolving  the  bond 
which  binds  us  together."  Hon.  Nathan  Applcton,  niciii- 
bcr  of  Congress  in  1832-88,  wrote  afterwards  that  whoa 
in  Congress  he  made  up  his  mind  ''that  Calhoun,  Uayiie, 
McDuifie  and  others  were  desirous  of  a  separation  of  tlie 
slave  States  into  a  separate  confederacy  as  more  favorable 
to  the  security  of  slave  property." 

A  STORY  BY  FRANK  TIIOMAH. 

Some  South  Carolinians  attempted  a  demonstration  at 
Washington  about  1885.  Ex-Governor  Francis  Thomas, 
of  Maryland,  told  about  it  in  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  in 
October,  1801.  The  Soutliem  Congressmen  held  a  meet- 
ing one  morning  in  a  committee-room  after  tlie  hour  for 
assembling;  and  missing  them  from  their  seats  and  being 
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asked  why  he  was  not  in  attendance  on  the  ^Southern 
eaneosy^  Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  not  been  innted,  went  to 
the  oommittee-room  and  ''found  that  little  oock-sparrow, 
PiekenSy  of  South  Carolinay  addreesing  the  meeting  and 
•trutting  about  like  a  rooster  around  a  barn-yard,  discuss- 
ing the  following  resolution : 

JlesolMtf.  That  ao  msmber  of  OoBgrsss  represeaUnf  a  Beath- 
sni  ooBStttMnesr  shall  afsia  taks  his  seat  aaUl  a  resoluUoa  Is 
satlsfoetonr  to  ths  South  on  ths  subjeet  of  slarsnr. 


*T.  determined  at  once/'  said  Thomas,  ''to  kill  the  trea- 
sonable plot,  hatched  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  CaUline  of 
America,  by  asking  questions/'  *  He  obtained  pcrmissiim 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  asked  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do  next,  with  a  lot  of  other  inconvenient  questions 
which  none  could  answer.  He  finally  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  caucus  sine  die,  and  being  seconded  by  Craig, 
of  Virginia,  the  motion  carried.  The  caucus  had  been 
proposed  by  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina.  An  anti-slavery 
speech  hy  Mr,  Slade,  of  Vermont,  had  been  the  immediate 
provocative. 

About  1850  a  paper  called  "The  Southern  Press"  was 
started  in  Washington,  to  present  the  advantages  of  Dis- 
union and  advocate  the  organization  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federai^  to  be  called  the  "United  SUtes  of  the  South.'^ 

VlBOINU  tSSttlCORt. 

The  writer  of  the  "Sketch,''  in  Vol.  I,  Hagans'  West 
Va.  Reports^  intimates  that  the  Maoehiavellian  hand  was 
at  work  in  Virginia  as  far  back  as  the  shaping  of  the  Con- 
•dtntioii  of  1850-51 ;  and  the  feature  of  that  instrumsnt 
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permitting  conventions  to  be  called  without  authority  of 
a  popular  vote  was  the  work  of  men  who  had  sinister  pur- 
poses remotely  in  view — a  part  of  "that  vast  combination," 
the  writer  calls  it,  "of  well-laid  plans  which  had  been 
maturing  for  thirty  years." 

Samuel  McDowell  Moore,  a  Union  memlicr  of  the 
Richmond  Convention  of  18G1  from  Rockbridge  County, 
made  a  speedi  in  the  Convention  in  which  he  produced  the 
documents  of  the  fire-eaters  for  the  twenty  years  preceding 
showing  that  the  disunion  movement  had  been  secretly 
cherished  and  fulminated  all  that  time  and  even  longer. 
Mr.  Moore  had  been  in  the  Convention  of  1820-30.  He 
spoke  by  the  card,  and  his  remarks  produced  intense  ex- 
asperation among  the  conspirators.  The  mob  in  the  streets 
made  all  preparations  to  bum  him  in  efiigy,  and  only  by  a 
trick  were  prevented.  Sherrard  Clemens  was  to  have  a 
similar  compliment  at  the  same  time;  but  O.  Jennings 
Wise,  who  had  crippled  Clemens  in  a  duel,  felt  that  in 
view  of  his  own  avowed  part  with  the  conspirators  his 
honor  was  involved  in  preventing  this  insult  to  his  victim. 
He  made  a  speech  to  the  crowd  to  dissuade  them,  and  while 
he  held  their  attention  tiie  effigies  were  spirited  away. 

William  T.  Joynes,  a  native  Virginian  resident  at 
Petersburg,  in  testifjring  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction,  in  February,  1800,  said: 

Origlnallr  ths  number  of  seeesslonlsts  In  tbs  Stats  was  very 
small.  Ths  first  tims  I  ever  heard  any  man  sar  that  he  desired 
ths  dissoltttloa  of  ths  Union  was  darlnc  ths  session  of  ths 
Democratlo  convsntloa  at  Pstsrsburg  which  aomiaated  Mr. 
Lstchsr  In  1869.  I  confess  I  was  very  much  shocked  at  It,  and 
I  said  to  ths  gsaUsman:   "Is  It  posslblsr    And  he  said,  with 
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▼•taMoct  Tm,"  that  he  wished  nhe  UBkm  might  ••  t» 
UmiWM  betora  to-morrow  momlnf."  Tht  ntxt  time,  to  fir  m  1 
foeoUtet,  that  I  hoard  tho  doelaraUon  waa  from  old  Mr.  Kafla* 
whieh  waa  aoiM  tlmo  la  IIIO.  Ho  kUlod  hliMolf  altar  tho  aai^ 
nador  of  QoQoral  Loo.  Bald  I:  *llr.  Ralin,  aro  yo«  la  tho  hahtt 
of  OEproMlBf  oplaloBo  of  that  klndr  "I  haTo  boos  la  that 
mid  ho.  tor  toa  jroara." 


It  will  be  reealled  that  it  was  Mr.  Ruffin,  old  and 
iriiiteJiaired,  who  touched  tho  match  to  the  opening  gnn 
ived  at  Sumter  in  the  dawn  of  that  fateful  April  IS,  18(ll. 

UMJxm  TwaoL  vphabsin. 

But  this  definite  purpose  to  separate  from  the  Korth 
waa  always  in  abejance  while  the  South  was  in  oontnri  of 
the  national  administration,  and  so  long  as  they  felt  con* 
fident  of  their  ability  to  maintain  their  domination.  Th^ 
could  always  depend  on  a  large  party  in  the  North  who 
qrmpathiaed  wiUi  their  antagonism  to  a  strwig  centraliaed 
Union ;  and  they  could  count  on  the  timidity  of  the  purely 
oommerdal  interesU  of  that  section  to  defer  to  any  bluster- 
ing demands  they  mi^^t  make  to  mamtain  control  But 
at  last,  in  spite  of  these  elements  of  weakness  in  the  North 
*-in  spite  of  broken  compromises,  subservient  national 
kfislation  and  judicial  prostitution— the  Southern  politi- 
cians between  1856  and  1860  began  to  discern  faint  out- 
b'nes  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  As  the  anti-slaTerj 
feeling  in  the  North— intensified,  strengthened,  consoli- 
dated b^  tho  emits  boning  about  1845— manifested  its 
growing  power,  it  began  to  dearly  appear  that  with  Bo- 
ohanan's  term  would  end  the  ascendttiqr  of  the  slaTcty 
tt^jm  at  Washington;  that  the  Democratic  party  waa 
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about  to  lose  its  supremacy  and  the  South  its  dominion 
oyer  the  Republic  That  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
tho  South  which  had  always  dictated  its  attitude  towards 
slavery,  which  had  long  been  prepared  for  a  rupture  the 
instant  its  grip  on  the  Government  was  broken,  helped  on 
this  contingency  by  dividing  the  counsels  of  tho  party  in 
the  convention  at  Charleston.  Thus  when  the  three  parties 
got  their  tickets  into  the  field  in  the  summer  of  18G0,  the 
inevitable  result  was  revealed  as  by  a  flash.  Then,  defi* 
nitely  and  at  last,  the  conspirators  in  the  Cotton  States 
threw  off  the  mask  they  had  so  loosely  worn  and  declared 
their  defiance  of  the  North,  their  contempt  for  the  Union, 
their  purpose  not  to  abide  the  result  of  the  election  if  it 
should  be  adverse  to  their  candidate.  ''In  a  day — in  an 
hour  almost — *^  wrote  Frances  Ann  Eemble,  an  English* 
woman,  in  London,  in  January,  1863,  ''those  stood  face  to 
face  as  mortal  enemies  who  wore  fellow  citiiens  of  the 
same  country,  subjects  of  the  same  government,  children  of 
the  same  soil;  and  the  North,  incredulous  and  amazed, 
found  itself  suddenly  summoned  to  retrieve  its  lost  power 
and  infiuence,  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  insulted  Union 
against  the  rebellious  attempt  of  the  South  to  overthrow 
it'' 

aOUTHBBir  POLinOAL  ABCHITECnmS. 

• 

All  plans  for  disunion  and  the  setting  up  of  a  South* 
em  government  looked  to  a  purely  aristocratic  structure 
on  a  slave  foundation.  The  Southern  scheme  had  first 
been  by  spreading  their  institution  all  over  the  public  do- 
main and  compelling  government  protection  in  the  free 
States,  to  give  alavery  a  national  standing;    a  purpose 
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eletrly  ovUined  by  Oalhomi  and  supported  by  the  Dred 
Scott  ohiler  dietmiL  All  these  plana  were  baaed  on  the 
^grett  tmth^  afterwards  discovert  by  Alexander  H. 
Stephenay  that  ''the  n^gro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man 
and  thai  slarery  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.^ 
Ifr.  Chestnut^  of  So]Dth  Oarolina,  had  some  years  before 
described  the  n^gro  as  the  ''mud-silP'  of  Southern  society* 
He  resolved  the  economic  problem  into  the  very  simple 
prc^x)sition  that  capital  should  own  labor;  and  on  this 
mud-sill  of  subject-labor  was  to  be  reared  the  grac^l 
structure  of  a  Southern  society  and  government  By  tlie 
time  tlie  conspiracy  had  culminated,  the  application  of 
these  theories  to  the  North  had  been  found  impracticable^ 
and  Southern  statesmen  were  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  slave  republic  in  the  South.  The  failure  of 
Southern  plans  to  posses  all  the  territories,  the  check  to 
the  formation  of  new  slave  States,  due  to  the  wonderful 
growth  and  energy  of  the  North,  spreading  out  and  pos- 
sessing the  public  domain,  embittered  the  Southern  coii- 
q>lrators  and  gave  edge  to  their  hatred  of  the  free  North 
and  to  their  schemes  for  separation  and  rejtaliation. 

The  Viiginia  convention  of  1861  had  a  committee  on 
''eonstitutional  reforms,'*  with  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
aa  chairman.  Through  this  committee  an  effort  was  made 
to  eliminate  from  the  State  constitution  such  democratic 
features  as  free  suffrage.  Even  the  mixed  basis  had  not 
•offloed  to  keep  the  vulgar  non-slaveholding  whites  from 
acquiring  an  unpleasant  degree  of  power  and  influence. 
Something  further  was  needed.  Some  of  the  committee's 
eonerasions  wer^  stated  in  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
from  u^ieh  ia  this  extract :  • 
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In  the  opinion  of  rour  committee,  no  system  of  goTemmeai 
can  afford  permaoent  and  effectual  security  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  suffrage,  la  the 
South,  all  who  are  In  a  condition  of  senritude  are  aecessarlly 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  political  privileges,  and  the  power 
of  the  country  Is  wielded  by  the  more  intelligent  classes,  who 
have  a  permanent  Interest  in  the  well-being  of  society.  Slavery 
also  constitutes  an  effectual  barrier  against  that  tendency  to 
antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  which  exists  In  the  North. 
There  capital  Is  the  casual  employer  of  labor  and  Interested  la 
diminishing  Its  wages.  Here  capital  Is  the  owner  of  labor  and 
naturally  seeks  to  enhance  Its  rewards.    [!] 

Concerning  this  proposed  restriction  on  suffrage,  De 
Bow'$  Review  for  November,  18G1,  took  up  the  question 
in  an  elaborate  artido  on  ''The  Perils  of  Peace/'  The 
editor  said : 

The  *  obvious  danger  of  an  Immense  Yankee  immigration 
which  win  paralyse  the  Border  States  at  the  ballot-boi  ualess 
such  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  as  will 
prevent  them  from  ever  voting,  are  painted  In  letters  of  light 
Ws  have  often  referred  to  this  danger  as  one  which  if  we  no  aot 
provide  agalast  It  will  render  all  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended In  this  war  entirely  proatless. 

The  Riehmond  Whig,  early  in  18G3,  referred  to  the 
'^Yankees"  as  being  ''in  open  and  flagrant  insurrection 
against  their  natural  lords  and  masters,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  South.  When  they  are  again  reduced  to  subjection,^ 
observed  the  Whig,  ''we  must  take  care  to  put  such  tram- 
mels about  them  that  they  will  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  play  these  tricks  again.^ 

Bobert  Barnwell  Rhett  said  at  Charleston : 

tt  Is  no  experiment  that  free  govemment  existed  In  slave- 
holding  countries.  The  republics  of  Room  and  Orescs  were  bulH 
on  domestic  slavery.  But  It  Is  an  experlOMat  to  ■^fi'n^^n  free 
•ovemsMnt  on  universal  snfrage. 
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De  Bow'$,  in  October,  deoUred  that  the  maxims  of 
''the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number'^  and  ''the  ma* 
joritjr  shall  mle''  are  ''pestilent  and  pernicious  dogmas.'* 
"The  institntion  of  a  Senate  and  hereditary  execntive,''  it 
said,  "is  the  political  form  best  suited  to  the  genius  and 
most  expressive  of  the  ideas  of  Southern  eiviliiation.'' 

ALL  FOm  BLAVXRT. 

H<mie  of  the  old  secessionists  at  this  late  day  would 
like  to  make  the  world  believe  their  revolt  was  solely  in 
vindication  of  the  State  sovereignty  dogma— dead  as  that 
dc^gma  now  confessedly  is — not  in  behalf  of  slavery.  This 
might  impose  on  some  of  the  later  generation  not  familiar 
personally  with  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
opening  and  prosecution  of  the  rebellion  or  the  conditions 
in  the  slave  States  which  led  up  to  it;  but  the  claim  is 
contradicted  hy  all  the  facts.  Without  going  back  of  1861, 
it  is  suflkient  to  note  that  every  demand  in  behalf  of  the 
South  bore  the  same  burden  of  greater  safe-guards  for 
slavery  where  it  existed  and  the  extension  of  its  preroga- 
tive into  the  territories  and  free  States,  This  pretense 
insulto  the  public  intelligence.  The  truth  was  frankly  con- 
fessed in  the  Richmond  convention  by  Haymond,  of 
Marion,  in  his  two  d&ys*  speech  on  taxation.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  as  he  put  it,  What  has  involved  Virginia 
ia  the  positicm  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  consider 
idiether  she  shall  longer  remain  in. the  Union  t  Mr.  Hay^ 
flsondsaid:  It  is  not  with  a  view  of  prejudicing  the  ia- 
••ftntfon  of  slaveiy^-for  I  am  a  slaveholder  myself  to  a 
liaiited  extini--that  I  answer  that  a/{  Am  j^roam  oti<  0/ Oa 
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in$UlHtion  of  slavery.  It  is  alone  the  dangers  which 
threaten  that  institution  that  has  made  it  necessary  for 
Virginia  citisens  to  come  together  and  consider  soloninly 
wiMslher  the  proleclion  and  safety  of  her  inleresls  as  coh' 
ftecled  with  thai  inslilulion  do  not  make  il  necessary  for 
her  lo  destroy  the  Union'* 

In  Uic  South  Carolina  convention,  in  December,  18G0, 
declaring  the  "justifying  eouses  of  secession,**  Lawrence 
H.  Keitt  said  he  was  "willing  to  rest  the  issue  of  disunion 
upon  the  question  of  slavery.  It  is,"  he  said,  "the  great 
central  point  from  which  we  arc  now  proceeding." 

It  it  Blaverr  that  hat  mode  the  Southeniert  rebels  to  their 
goTsmiiieat,  traitors  to  their  eountrr  and  the  originators  of  the 
bloodiest  eiTil  war  that  ever  disgraced  humanity  and  elrilisation. 

So  in  1863  wrote  Frances  Ann  Kcmble  to  a  friend  in 
England.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  Geoi^gia  planter;  had 
lived  on  his  rice  and  cotton  plantations  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Altamaha,  and  had  written  a  journal  of  her  ex)>eri- 
ences  there. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Virginia  Convention,  declared  that  "South- 
ern civilixation  could  not  exist  without  African  slavery." 
Leonard  W.  Spratt,  of  the  same  State,  wrote  that  the 
South  was  "now  in  tlie  formation  of  a  slave  republic;" 
and  he  advised  the  South  to  avow  and  affirm  slavery  "not 
as  an  existing  fact,  but  as  a  living  principle  of  social  order, 
and  assert  its  right  not  to  toleration  only,  but  to  political 
recognition  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If,  in  short," 
he  adds,  "you  shall  own  slavery  as  the  source  of  your 
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authority  and  act  for  It,  and  oroct,  as  you  arc  commissioned 
to  eroeti  not  only  a  Southern  but  a  slave  republic,  the  work 
irill  be  accomplished/' 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  in  an  address  at  Savannah,  March.  21, 
1861,  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  Confederate 
eonstitntion,  said  that  instrument  had  put  at  rest  forever 
the  question  as  to  the  ''proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our 
form  of  civilixation.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
late  rupture.  Jefferson  in  his  forecast  had  anticipated 
thb  as  the  rock  upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split  lie 
was  right''  Mr.  Stephens  also  said :  "The  comer-stone 
of  the  Confederate  government  rests  upon  the  great  truth 
that  the  n^gro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery 
ia  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This  stone,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  is  become  the  chief  stone 
of  the  comer  in  our  edifice." 

• 

The  Richmond  Convention's  committee  on  Federal  ro- 
tations, in  their  report  of  March  0th,  took  substantially 
Ae  same  ground.  Every  proposition  submitted  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  in  Crittenden's  resolutions,  l^y  the  Con- 
gressional caucus  every  proposition  submitted  by  any- 
body anywhere  at  this  period  as  a  condition  on  which  the 
South  would  submit  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  remain 
in  the  Union— was  a  recognition  of  the  degma  respecting 
the  n^gro  thus  bluntly  sUted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  looked 
to  the  aggrandisement  and  supremacy  of  slavery.  Yet 
John  Goode,  a  reliot  of  the  Viiginia  Ccmvention  of  18«1, 
and  prudent  of  another  Virginia  Convention  this  year  of 
gne^  1901,  tried  in  1»00  to  make  the  worid  believe  ttal 
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the  rebellion  was  not  undertaken  by  Virginia  in  behalf  of 
slavery — only  in  vindication  of  the  abstraction  of  ''State 
•overeignty." 

TUX  IKRBPKEIMIOLE  CONVUCT. 

The  London  Thnea  article  from  which  we  lia\'e  pre* 
viously  quoted,  went  to  tlie  licart  of  tlie  controversy  o\*er 
which  the  South  and  North  had  at  last  lieen  brought  face 
to  face — the  irrepressible  conflict  between  two  systems  of 
civilixation  under  one  government.  The.  Times  saw  the 
question  as  it  api>eared  to  the  wliole  world  outside  of  the 
Soutli : 

Bstwsen  the  North  and  the  South,  there  Is  this  moment  rag* 
Inf  a  controyersy  which  goes  as  deep  as  any  controveniy  can 
into  the  elementary  principles  of  human  nature  and  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  In  so  many  men  supply  the 
place  of  reason  and  reflection.  The  North  is  for  freedom,  the 
South  for  slavery.  The  North  Is  for  freedom  of  dlEcusslon; 
the  South  represses  freedom  of  discuiiion  with  the  tar-brush 
and  the*  pine  faggot  Slavery  used  to  be  treated  as  a  thoroughly 
exceptional  institution— as  the  otII  legacy  of  evil  times;  as  a 
disgrace  to  a  Constitution  founded  on  the  natural  freedom  and 
Independence  of  mankind.  But  the  United  States  became 
possessed  of  Louisiana  and  Florida;  they  have  conquered  Texas; 
they  have  made  Arkansas  and  Missouri  into  States;  and  these 
successive  acquisitions  have  altered  entirely  the  view  with  which 
slavery  is  regarded.  Perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  from  the 
long  license  enjoyed  by  the  editors  of  the  South  of  writing  what 
they  pleased  In  favor  of  slavery  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
no  one  would  be  found  bold  enough  to  write  anything  on  the 
other  side  and  thus  BMke  himself  a  mark  for  popular  venge- 
ance, the  subject  has  come  to  be  written  on  la  a  tone  of 
ferocious  and  singular  extravagance  which  to  a  European  eye 
Is  absolutely  appalling.  The  South  has  become  enamored  of  her 
shame.    Free  labor  la  denonneed  as  degrading  and  disgracstnl; 
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tb«  kMMt  trlvmplis  Of  the  poor  mail  who  works  hit  way  to  Ib* 
iopoBdtBce  are  treated  with  aconi  and  contempt  It  la  aeaerled 
that  what  we  are  In  the  habit  of  regardlns  aa  the  honorabie 
pnrralta  of  Indvstnr  Incapacitate  a  nation  for  drlllsatlon  and  re- 
ineoMnt.  and  that  no  Inetltntlont  can  be  really  free  and  demo> 
ciatle  which  do  not  reat,  like  thoee  of  Athena  and  Rome,  on  a 
broad  anbatratnm  of  alaTerjr. 

DICKBlia'  POBTBAYAL  OF  SLAVEBT. 

Slavery  was  one  of  the  things  Charles  Diekens  eame  to 
Ameriea  to  study  in  1842 ;  and  after  examining  the  insti- 
hition  at  short  range,  he  told  the  world  in  Ameriean  Notes 
what  be  thonght  of  it.  He  divided  owners  into  three 
dastes.    Here  is  his  estimate  of  the  second : 

The  second  consists  of  thoee  owners,  breeders,  nsers,  buyers 
and  sellers  who  wlH  untU  the  bloodp  ehmpter  hm$  •  bloody  end 
breed,  nee,  bny  and  sell  them  at  all  hazards;  who  doggedly  deny 
the  horrors  of  the  system  In  the  teeth  of  snch  a  mass  of  evidence 
as  was  never  brought  to  bear  on  any  other  subject  and  to  which 
the  experience  of  every  day  contributes  Its  Immense  aawnnt; 
who  would  at  this  or  any  other  moment  ^lodfy  Involve  AmeriOB 
im  •  wmr.  eivU  or  foreign,  provided  that  It  had  for  tU  sole,  end 
and  object  the  asserUon  of  their  right  to  perpetuate  slavery  and 
to  whip  and  work  and  torture  slsTes.  unquestioned  by  any  h«- 
man  authoHty  and  unassailed  by  any  human  power;  who  when 
they  speak  of  freedom  mean  the  freedom  to  oppress  their  kind 
and  to  be  savage,  merdlees  and  cruel;  and  of  whom  every  nwa 
SB  his  own  account  In  Republican  America  Is  a  more  exacUng 
aBd  a  stoTBer  and  less  responsible  despot  than  a  CftUph  HUbbb 
nl  Itaashld  Ib  his  SBgry  robe  of  scariet 

BXUBNT  DOH  QUIZOTB. 

This  is  tlie  way  American  slavery  looked  to  the  ovtside 
worlJ|.  Not  to  to  those  who  were  conspiring  to  prooMite 
BBd  perpetuate  it    They  were  looking  to  Utofrfa;  nsd 
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through  the  glow  of  an  imagination  inflamed  by  a  century 
of  irresponsible  rule,  they  saw  themselves,  like  the  knights 
of  the  feudal  age,  standing  on  the  neck  of  a  prostrate  race, 
and  rising  on  the  view  they  beheld  the  splendor  of  a  new 
and  unexampled  chivalry;  which,  disdaining  the  sonlid 
considerations  attendant  on  the  details  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry— ^the  vulgar  perplexities  that  grow  out  of  the  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employed  in  free  society,  where 
labor  is  paid  for— could  devote  its  refined  attention  to  tlie 
exercise  of  political  direction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
polite  life  and  social  felicity,  on  tlie  other.  But  the  award 
of  the  sword,  to  which  they  appealed,  was  against  these 
budding  aristocrats.  From  these  dreams  of  social  and 
political  efflorescence,  invested  by  their  fancy  with  ama- 
ranthine Uoom  and  immortal  fragrance,  how  rude  the 
awakening  I  Where  now  are  these  heralds  of  the  new  order 
of  a  slave-founded  chivalry  in  America  ?  IIow  is  it  with 
them  now,  only  forty  years  after  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  the  rearrang(>ment  of  social  and  economic  order  ?  In 
the  picturesque  words  of  Carlyle,  applied  to  greater  figures 
in  history,  they  are  ''gone  into  the  night  Tliey  arc  all 
gone;  sunk— down,  down,  with  the  tumult  they  made; 
and  the  whirling  and  the  trampling  of  ever  new  genera- 
tions passes  over  them;  and  they  hear  it  not  any  more  for- 
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discussioxiB  on  the  Constitution;  and  though  consolidation 
triumphed  and  the  claim  for  State  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  national  functions  was  absolutely  surrendered 
in  the  Constitution,  the  dogma,  as  an  abstraction,  sur- 
vived ;  and  after  the  enactment  of  the  ''alien  and  sedition'^ 
laws,  raised  its  head  again  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1798  and  1799. 


LIOAL  vs.   RBVOLUTIONABY. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  mode  of  separation  which 
bad  already  been  adopted  by  the  Gulf  States  and  was  now 
being  pressed  upon  Virginia.  This  whole  Southern  revolt 
must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  on  one  of  two  theories.  It  was 
the  assertion  of  either  a  legal  right  or  the  right  of  revolu* 
lion.  Legal  rights  are  to  be  determined  by  the  written 
law.  The  right  of  revolution  for  cause  is  never  ques* 
tioned;  but  without  good  cause  it  may  be  a  crime  of  stn* 
pendous  proportions.  The  claim  that  secession  was  a  legal 
right  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  national.  Con- 
•titutimL 

OLDBB  THAN  THE  OOlTSTITlTTlOir. 

The  theory  of  secession  and  nullification — ^two  forms  of 
the  same  thing,  the  assertion  of  State  sovereignty  as 
against  national  sovereignty— is  as  old  as  the  Constitution 
itself;  older,  for  it  raised  its  head  in  the  original  Con- 
federatimL  The  surrender  of  assumed  sovereignty  by  the 
Slatet—  a  thing  none  of  them  ever  really  possessed,  for 
thcj  l^d  surrendered  the  claim  to  it  even  under  the  Ar- 
ticles  v,was  fought  bitterly  by  some  of  the  Sutes  in  the 
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The  Virginia  resolves  were  drawn  by  Madison,  who  in 
the  Convention  had  been  the  foremost  and  ablest  advo- 
cate of  nationality,  but  who  now  declared  the  right  of  tlio 
States  to  ''interpose''  against  the  encroachments  of  the  cen- 
tral government  (of  which  they  were  to  bo  the  judge), 
while  the  Kentucky  resolves,  drawn  by  Jefferson,  uscil  the 
word  "nullification"  as  the  remedy.  So  jealous  were  the 
States  of  their  prerogatives — so  afraid  of  centralization^- 
that  it  was  only  as  a  choice  of  supposed  evils  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  at  last  agreed  to.  Von  Hoist  says  it  was 
"extorted  from  the  crowning  necessity  of  a  reluctant 
people"  so  jealous  for  their  liberties  that  they  were  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  for  lack  of  unity  and  mutual  concession. 
Webster  said  in  the  Senate  that  "the  Union  had  its  origin 
in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce 
and  mined  credit" 

CALuomr  IMPB0VS8  oir  them. 

Though  this  dogma  dated  from  so  early  a  period,  it  had 
not  before  been  so  exhaustively  formulated  as  by  Calhoun 
about  1882.    He  took  as  his  starting-point  the  assumption 
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thai  to  far  front  the  Conatittitioii  being  the  work  of  the 
ABieriean  people  eolleetivelyi  no  roch  political  body  bad 
ever  existed ;  that  the,  people  of  the  United  SUtct  had  been 
federated  not  as  individual  citisens,  but  as  political  nm- 
nieipalities— that  is  to  say,  Sutes;  that  the  articles  of 
ratification  themselves  declared  the  Constitution  to  be 
binding  between  the  States  ratifying.  From  the  use  of 
this  phrase  he  argued  that  the  Constitution  was  the  work 
of  the  States  and  that  there  was  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  national  government;  that  it 
was  only  through  ratification  by  the  State  that  the  indi- 
vidual became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Tyler  put 
the  creed  even  more  acutely  by  saying  he  ''owed  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  Union  because  he  owed  alliance  to 
Yiiginia.''  This  was  the  precise  ground  on  which  the 
secession  doctrinaires  stood  in  1861.  They  claimed  they 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  only  because  the  State 
had  made  them  so,  and  that  the  State  could  unmake  this 
citizenship  at  pleasure.  This  would  have  left  the  Union 
but  a  rope  of  sand ;  but  the  fatal  weakness  of  Calhoun's 
tboory  was  that  it  was  founded  on  an  untruth.  The  rati- 
lleation  was  not  by  States  as  municipalities  nor  by  bodies 
representing  them.  The  ratifying  conventions  exptemHj 
diosen  for  the  purpose  represented  the  people  in  each 
State,  in  whose  name  the  Constitution  had  been  drawn. 
The  people  could  not  ratify  in  the  mass.  They  had  in  the 
Beeessary  formalities  to  utilize  local  bodiesi  and  the  agency 
of  conventions  had  been  prescribed.  *  But  all  the  conven- 
tioBS  in  their  act  of  ratification  tecogaiEei  the  popular 
«harael«r  of  the  act    ''We,  the  people  of  Virginia,'' said 
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the  Convention  of  1788.  The  Virginia  secession  Conven- 
tion when  it  undertook,  in  April,  1801,  to  repeal  that  rati- 
fication, employed  the  same  language. 

TUB  DOGMA  IN   1861. 

The  theory  of  secession  was  stated  with  precision  in 
the  platform  upon  which  Dr.  Zadok  Kidwell  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  the  Fairmont  district,  in  the  Spring 
of  1861  (till  called  oflf  by  the  Richmond  Convention). 
Following  is  the  declaration : 

Re9olved^  That  we  owe  obedience  to  the  Federal  OoveniBient 
oaly  because  VirflniA  *"»  commanded  us  to  obey  lU  laws;  and. 
therefore,  whenever  VlrglnU  shaH  release  ns  from  thU  obllga- 
Uon.  we  wUl  acknowledge  the  btndlBS  authortty  of  that  Gov- 
ernment no  longer. 

Rewlved,  That  our  allegiance  is  due  to  the  sovereign  State 
of  YirginU;  and  we  maintain  that  Virginia,  speaking  by  her 
people  In  sorerelgn  convention  assembled,  has  the  right  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  her  dtisens  as  against  any  other  BUte. 
power,  government  or  authority  whatever. 

UlTDBB  TUB  ARTI0LB8. 

If  there  is  any  ground  for  these  declarations  it  must  be 
found  in  the  United  SUtes  Constitution.  Let  us  inquire, 
first,  what  excuse  there  would  be  for  them  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  which  the  Constitution  superseded. 
The  Articles  created  a  ''Confederacy*^  styled  "The  United 
SUtes  of  America.*'  Article  II  provided  that  each  Suto 
''retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  United  SUtes  in  Congress  assembled.*^    But  the 
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sovereignty  and  independence  essential  to  such  an  act  as 
secession  were  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
The  power  to  send  or  receive  foreign  ambassadors  and  to 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement  or  treaty  with  any 
foreign  power,  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  States.  They 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  ^'treaty,  confederation  or  al- 
liance whatever''  between  themselves;  forbidden  to  lay 
duties  or  imposts  in  contravention  of  treaties;  forbidden 
to  keep  vessels  of  war  or  military  forces  in  time  of  peace 
or  to  engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  grant  commissions  to  shijM  of  war  or  issue 
lexers  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  and  the  United  States  was 
inade  the  final  arbiter  in  any  dispute  of  whatever  nature 
between  States.  In  a  word,  none  of  the  attributes  of  inde- 
pendence or  sovereignty  were  ^'retained"  by  the  States, 
the  same  being  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  While  this  is  true,  these  powers  could 
not  be  exereised  by  the  Congress  without  the  assent  of  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  States ;  and  such  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  States  that  this  bar  was  continually  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  most  necessary  action  by  Congress  in  matters  of 
finance  and  foreign  relations.  It  was  this  kind  of  double 
cheek  which  put  the  individual  States  and  the  United 
States  at  such  cross  purposes  as  to  make  an  efficient  govern- 
ment  for  the  Confederacy  impossible.  It  was  in  this  con- 
dition of  affairs — ^''the  necessities  of  disordered  finance, 
prostrate  commerce  and  ruined  credit,'*  as  Mr.  Webster 
ataled  il— that  the. States  turned  to  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment  and  fonnd  it  under  the  Constitution. 

Ul^  Article  Xllt,  every  State  had  been  required 
to  ^aMdi  bgr  the  determinaticm  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
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Congress  assembled  on  all  questions  which  by  this  Con* 
federacy  are  submitted  to  them ;"  and  the  Articles  were  to 
be  ''inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  Ike  Union  Aall 
be  perpehtal/'  nor  could  any  alteration  in  tlie  Articles  be 
made  unless  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  ''aftervrards  con- 
firmed by  the  l^slature  of  every  State." 

Can  anybody  discover  in  att  this  standing  room  for 
secession  f 

UNDBB  THB  CONaTITUTION. 

What  was  true  under  the  Articles  would  be  truer  under 
the  Constitution,  if  there  were  degrees  in  the  absolute; 
for  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  make  a  still  firmer 
Union.  It  is  declared  in  the  Constitution,  Art  0,  that 
''This  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  tlicre- 
of,  and  all  treaties  made  and  which  shall  bo  made  under 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  judges  of  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anytliing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Nothing  couhl  be  more 
express  or  sweeping.  The  firm  sovereign  authority  thus 
established  is  not  weakened  by  amendments  IX,  X  and 
XL  The  first  provides  that  "the  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people ;"  the  Xth  that 
/'the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  (States  by  the  Con- 
stitution nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people;"  the  Xlth  that 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  extend 
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«o  tny  miit  in  Itw  or  equity  brought  agaimt  •  State  ij  « 
dtitcB  o£  wothcr  SUtc,  or  >  citiien  or  subject  of  wyfot- 
dgn  State;  in  short,  that  a  Stote  cannot  be  auod.    What- 
em  politicians  may  have  sought  to  accomplish  at  the  time 
by  IX  and  X,  the  effect  of  these  amendmcnto  must  be  lim- 
ited to  subordinate  matters  such  as  are  left  to  the  control 
of  each  State  within  its  own  limits.    Nothing  in  either 
can  touch  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  matters 
Mtional,  "prohibited  to  the  SUtes."    The  Xlth  amend- 
B«nt,  which  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  Cariile  some  trouble 
in  the  Richmond  Convention,  is  simply  a  specific  hmiU- 
tioD  on  one  branch  of  the  Govcmment--and  not  one 
that  wetcises  the  political,  executive,  treaty-making  or 
warmaking  power. 

The  Constitution,  like  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
makes  no  provision  for  its  own  destruction.    The  Union 
vnder  each  was  to  be  perpetual.    Mr.  Madison  said  in  the 
Convention  that  tiie  Union  could  not  be  adopted  by  any 
State  temporarily.    It  was  to  be  "adopted,  if  at  all,  in 
«oto  and  forever."   There  is  nothing  to  imply  that  it  might 
be  broken  except  by  unanimous  consent    The  meUwd  of 
amendment  is  tiiis:    Congress,  by  two-thirds  majority  in 
each  House,  may  propose  alterations,  or  may  call  a  convenr 
tion  to  propose  them  on  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States.    But  in  eitiicr  case,  such  altera- 
«i<ns  require  the  assent  of  Uiree-fourths  of  the  Stetee, 
through  legislatures  or  conventions  as  Oongresa  may  pre> 
•eribe.    When  mere  amendmenta  are  rendered  so  diffienlt, 
H  ia\BOt  to  be  assumed  that  any  State  may  destroy  the 
whole  eompaet  at  pleasure! 
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The  claim  for  the  right  of  secession  finds  no  place  in 
eiiher  Uie  present  organic  Uw  of  the  Union  nor  the  former 
one.  It  never  had  an  existence  under  any  American  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  would  be  no  system  under  which  it  had  an  exis- 
tence. Gen.  James  8.  Wheat,  in  a  speech  in  front  of  the 
old  court  house  at  Wheeling,  one  afternoon  in  the  Summer 
of  1861,  put  the  question  tersely  and  well: 

Ths  fOTwament  of  the  United  BUtss  was  cr«at«d  bj  the 
iMopki  ot  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  United  SUtM 
JZ^CM  .brocte  that  fTemBH«t:  and  anr  .Jte-Pt  ^  the 
nuae  oC  a  SUte.  or  nndor  color  of  lU  ■orerelgn^.  Is  nothlnj 
more  nor  less  than  a  rebrtllon  asalast  the  authori^  of  the  gov- 
ornmtnt  of  the  Union:  aaless  It  should  be  snocMsfal.  aad  thea 
It  beeoBMs  nvolntlon. 

THE  LOOIO  OF  WEBSTEB. 

In  Webster's  discu8si<m  of  this  question,  he,  in  his 
profound  way,  went  to  the  root  of  it  His  argument  cm- 
bodied  the  idea  that  the  Stete  and  the  supremacy  of  law 
were  conceptions  involving  each  other;  that  there  could 
be  no  State  which  was  not  supreme  over  all  its  parts ;  that 
these  parts  existed  for  their  peculiar,  subordinate  and 
necessary  functions  additional  to  and  distinct  from  ih? 
central  supreme  power  witiiout  any  right  in  confiict  with 
it.  A  constitution  which  in  ito  ttrms  negatived  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  authori^  was  no  constitution  and  created  no 
Sute— defeated  ito  own  purpose.  A  government  must  be 
supreme  over  all  ito  parte  or  it  is  no  government    The 
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right  of  nuUification  and  tbe  oonoeptioii  of  tbe  Sute  ex* 
elude  etch  other.  Both  eannot  exist  in  the  same  inttm- 
ment.  The  Conatitntion  of  the  United  States  does  not 
proride  for  erents  which  must  be  preoeded  by  its  own 
destruction.  ''The  Constitution  was  received  as  a  whole 
for  tbe  whole  country.  If  it  cannot  stand  all  together,  it 
eannot  stand  in  parts;  and  if  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
efefywhere,  thqr  cannot  long  be  executed  anywhere.'' 

jaoxsok's  dxmonstbatiov. 

Periiaps  no  stronger  statement  refuting  the  whole  theoiy 
of  secession  has  erer  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  than 
that  contained  in  President  Jackson's  proclamation  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  South  Carolina : 

The  ordliaacs  adopted  hj  the  Boiitli  Carolina  OoBTsntloa  Is 
not  founded  la  the  Indefeasible  rlgbt  of  rsslstlag  sets  wbleli  are 
plalalj  nneonsUtuUoiial  and  too  opprosslTs  to  be  eadursd,  but 
en  the  straags  position  that  an/  State  mar  not  onlr  declare  the 
aets  of  Oongress  rold  but  parsljne  their  ezeeutlon.  •  .  .  The 
Osastltutlon  of  the  United  States  forms  a  foremmeat  not  a 
leasee.  It  Is  a  goTernment  la  whleh  all  the  people  are  repre* 
ssated,  whleh  operates  dlrectlr  on  the  people  Indlrlduallr,  not 
upon  the  States.  Ther  retained  all  the  power  ther  did  not  grant, 
but  each  State  baring  ezprosslr  parted  with  so  nuuir  powers 
as  to  eonstltute  Jdntlr  with  the  other  States  a  single  nation, 
cannot  from  that  period  possess  an/  right  to  secede,  beeanse 
oueh  sseesslon  does  not  break  a  league  but  destrors  the  ualtj  of 
a  nation:  and  anr  Injunr  to  that  unity  is  not  onlr  a  breach 
whleh  would  result  from  the  eontraTentlon  of  a  compact  bet  It 
Is  an  offense  against  the  whole  Union.  To  sajr  that  any  State 
■ajr  at  pleasurs  seoede  from  the  Unlonis  to  sajr  that  the  United 
•tatse  are  not  a  nation;  beeause  It  would  be  a  solecism  to  cea- 
lend  tl|at  ear  part  of  a  nation  might  dlssolre  Its  connection  wUh 
ether  garts  te  their  Injurr  or  ruin  without  eommltttng  ear 
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offense.  Secession,  like  any  other  rerolutlonarj  act,  may  be 
morally  jostlfled  by  tbe  extremity  of  oppreeelon;  but  to  call  It  a 
constitutional  right  Is  to  confound  the  meaning  of  terms  and 
can  only  be  done  through  groes  error  or  to  deeelre  those  who  are 
willing  to  assert  a  right  but  would  pause  before  they  made  a 
rerolutlon  or  Incurred  the  penalty  consequent  on  a  failure. 


NATIONAL  UNITY. 

Bismarck  said  in  1872  that  "Sovoroignty  can  only  be 
a  unit — the  sovereignty  of  law/'  Dr.  Draper  in  his  "Civil 
Policy/'  referring  to  Uiis  idea  of  national  unify,  speaks 
of  it  as  "that  inappreciable  privilege  that  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  America  /'  and  he  says  it  was  to  sustain  this  bond 
of  Union  on  which  depended  the  development  of  national 
power  that  the  Civil  War  was  prosocutwl  by  the  North 
with  such  inflexible  resolution.  "Was  ever  such  a  tiling 
known  in  tlie  world/'  he  asks^  "as  the  spending  of  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for  four  consecutive  years 
to  sustain  an  idea  t" 

If  the  daim  of  a  right  to  secede  from  the  American 
Union  were  unassailable  instead  of  preposterous,  there 
would  still  remain  the  greater  and  supreme  law  declared  in 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Madison :  "The  transcendent  law 
of  nature  and  nature's  Qod  which  declares  that  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  society  are  the  objects  at  which  all  polit- 
ical  institutions  aim  and  to  whidi  all  such  institutions 
must  be  sacrificed"  if  they  fail,  to  attain  this  end.  If  a 
theory  of  government  which  makes  unity,  safety  and  the 
highest  good  of  the  greatest  number  impossible  be  ever  so 
pleasing  as  a  barren  abstraction,  it  ought  to  be  discarded 
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for  one  that  better  seeiires  ''the  safety  and  happiness  of 
soeietj"  eren  though  it  be  not  so  attractire  to  Um  faney 
of  the  doctrinaire. 

It  was  considerations  like  these  that  drove  the  people 
of  the  United  States^  after  their  failure  to  establish  an 
impossible  union  of  independent  republics,  into  ''a  more 
perfect  Union.''  Their  experience  under  the  Confedera- 
tion showed  that  their  political  existence  demanded  a  gov* 
emment  with  one  supreme,  unquestioned  authority.  Gouv- 
emeur  Morris  declared  at  that  time  in  prophetic  spirit: 
''This  country  must  be  united.  If  persuasion  does  not 
unite  it,  the  sword  will.*'  It  was  believed  the  country 
would  be  united  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  but 
the  event  showed  tiut  in  the  toleration  of  slavery  the  germ 
of  a  later  and  greater  conflict  had  been  left  in  the  instru- 
ment of  union,  in  due  course  of  time  and  growth  to  burst 
the  nation  wide  asunder  with  an  appeal  to  the  arbiter  f ore- 
by  Morris. 


V. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VZBODrZA    OPXVB    THl    FAHDO&A   BOX. 


"now,  M180UUSP,  TJIOU  ART  AFOOT." 

As  part  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Southern  Insurrec- 
tion was  working,  Governor  Letcher  summoned  tlie  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  to  meet  January  7,  1861.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  session  was  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  James  River  &  Kanawha  Canal  to 
a  company  of  French  capitalists — to  raise  money,  prob- 
ably, to  promote  the  arming  of  the  State.  This  was  as- 
signed in  the  Governor's  message;  but  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  document  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
banks  and  State  finances.  The  real  kernel  of  the  message 
—not  unlike  the  postscript  to  a  woman's  letter — ^was  found 
in  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  the  question  then  every- 
where uppermost  in  the  public  prints  and  in  men's  minds 
■  secession.  As  soon  as  sent  in,  this  part  of  the  message 
engrossed  both  houses  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
In  other  ways  also  this  message  was  much  out  of  the 
ordinafy.  It  reads  as  if  written  by  different  hands  guidcfl 
by  different  purposes.  It  professed  to  deprecate  tlie  call- 1 
ing  of  a  Convention,  yet  beyond  doubt  that  was  the  sole 
object  of  assembling  the  Legislature.  It  declared  the 
Union  was  already  dissolved,  and  that  the  North  was  to 
blame  for  it  Then  it  undertook  to  state  the  conditions  on 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  might  be  prevented. 
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There  must  be  a  repeal  of  all  '^personaMiberty''  laws  and 
a  rigid  execution  of  the  fugitive-slave  law;  guaranties  for 
the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — no 
abolishiiient  there  unless  Maryland  should  emancipate,  nor 
then  unless  demanded  by  the  citizens  of  the  District; 
guaranties  that  slavery  be  not  interdicted  in  any  territory 
either  by  territorial  legislature  or  by  Congress ;  owners  to 
have  right  to  carry  their  slaves  through  free  States  and 
Territories  and  be  compensated  for  any  lost  in  transit; 
guaranties  that  the  domestic  slave-trade  be  not  interefered 
with;  punishment  of  assaults  (like  John  Brown's)  on  the 
slave-holding  States  with  intent  to  incite  insurrection. 
Andy  most  humiliating  of  all,  the  United  States  ^'to  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  t>f  appointing  to  local  ofltoes  at  places 
in  slave  States  persons  hostile  to  their  institutions  or  inim- 
kal  to  their  rights.'' 

A  caucus  of  Congressmen  from  fourteen  central  States 
was  held  in  Washington  about  this  time;  and  the  condi- 
tkiia  for  the  security  of  the  South  presented  by  them  are 
M>  strikingly  like  Mr.  Letcher's  they  need  dot  be  recited. 
The  oondusions  of  the  caucus  were  embodied  in  resolu- 
lions  introduced  in  the  House  by  Etheridge  of  Tennessee. 
Thqr  added  the  condition,  afterwards  put  into  the  Peace 
Oonferenee  report,  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  territory. 

BVSHINO  INTO  REVOLUTION. 

Thus  we  approach  this  critical  juncture  with  a  series 
of  deoMUids  on  all  sides  for  the  protection  of  slavery.  Ko- 
body  anyirfiere  was  asking  for  guaranties  in  behalf  of  free* 
^  It  plainly  appears  hom  the  uniformity  of  these  de- 
.that  the  fummoning  of  the  Virginia  L^gialatuie  at 
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this  time  was  part  of  a  plan  carefully  preconcerted.  This 
was  shown  still  more  sharply  by  the  character  of  the  prop- 
ositions immediately  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly. 
The  conspirators  could  not  wait  for  the  full  reading  of 
the  long  message;  but  in  one  house  as  soon  as  the  portion 
relating  to  Federal  matters  had  been  read,  the  further 
reading  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Douglas 
introduced  resolutions  setting  forth  that  'Hhe  use  of  force 
by  the  general  government,  by  land  or  sea,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Union"  would 
be  subversive,  destructive,  etc.,  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  "revolutionary;"  that  Viiginia  would  not  consent 
that  any  seceded  State  should  be  coerced  and  that  she 
would  resist  ''all  attempts  by  the  Federal  government  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  Union."  It  provokes  a  smile, 
this  idea  that  the  government  of  the  Union  was  trying  to 
destroy  the  Union  by  enforcing  its  laws  I  But  nothing  was 
too  absurd  for  the  madness  of  that  time. 

CONVENTION  CALLED. 

In  the  House,  Bassel  of  Upshur  offered  resolutions  of 
similar  import;  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  imme- 
diately raised  and  instructed,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  re- 
port a  bill  for  a  convention.  There  was  no  deliberation — 
no  hesitation,  but  all  the  precipiUncy  of  a  revolution  al- 
ready resolved  on.  A  proposition  to  first  submit  to  the 
people  of  the  State  whether  they  wanted  a  convention  was 
offered  in  the  House  but  voted  down  by  a  large  majori^. 
The  minori^  in  the  Assembly  did  extort  the  condition 
thai  when  electing  delegates  to  the  convention  the  people 
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might  Tote  whether  the  acti<m  of  the  convention  should  or 
should  not  be  referred  to  them  for  approval  or  rejection ; 
buty  as  we  shall  see,  this  condition  was  ruthlessly  violated 
The  concession  was  not  made  in  good  faith.  There  was  no 
intention  that  the  condition  should  be  observed.  The  bill 
had  been  so  drawn  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  thus  to  so  amend 
it  as  to  provide  for  a  fairer  system  of  taxation  and  for 
representation  in  the  Senate  on  the  white  basis.  But  it  is 
aiqMurent  this  was  only  a  lure  to  catch  the  Western  con- 
ftitutienciosy  the  programme  of  the  conspirators  contem- 
plating that  revolution  should  be  precipitated  (as  it  was) 
before  any  such  remedial  measures  could  become  effective. 
The  Enquirer  denounced  this  ^'reference"  to  the  people  as 
^imperiling  all  that  Viiginians  hold  most  sacred  and 
dear.'' 

NO  Tim  rOB  OON8IDEBATION. 

'  The  election  was  ordered  for  February  4th.  Only 
three  weeks  were  allowed  for  the  canvass;  and  the  con- 
vention  was  to  meet  on  the  ISth^  nine  days  after  the  elec- 
tion. There  was  hot  haste  all  around,  if  we  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  proceeding.  In  the  House,  Januaiy  9th, 
Joseph  Beg^r  jHrotested  against  such  precipitancy.  'Tor 
beaven's  sake,"  he  mged,  ''give  us  a  little  more  time— <me 
Aofi  day's  time  at  least — to  ponder  over  these  great  quee- 
tiona,  the  most  important  ever  presented  for  the  reflection 
of  American  freemen;  one  brief  day's  pause  for  thinking 
en  these  thriDing  matters."  Dr.  Rives,  who  replied,  said 
IhB  mafy  amendment  the  bill,  needed  was  to  shorten  the 
time  fo*  tibe  assembling  of  the  Oonventi<m.   Wilson,  from 
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Isle  of  Wight,  declared  it  was  "no  time  for  delay.  Delays 
were  dangerous."  He  was  for  "action— action  inimodiatc 
and  decisive.  I  cannot,"  ho  said,  "sing  paeans  to  a  Union 
that  is  dead.  While  it  existed  it  was  a  Union  of  wrong,  of 
injustice,  of  insult,  and  oppression.  It  was  bom  witli  the 
seeds  of  disease.  It  has  sustained  itself  a  body  of  political 
corruption  and  putrifying  sores,  having  the  form  of  Union 
while  the  essence  is  dead.  It  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
men ;  and  it  is  high  time  Virginia  freed  herself  from  the 
body  of  this  death."  The  following  day  Mr.  Scddon  of 
Safford  read  a  telegram  announcing  that  the  SUr  of  the 
West  approaching  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions  had  been 
cannonaded  back  to  sea.  "The  announcement  brought 
down  loud  and  tumultuous  applause  from  the  galleries." 

TO  MAINTAIN  THE  STATUS  QUO. 

One  of  the  things  this  Legislature  did  was  to  propose 
a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  rebellious  States.  They  ap- 
pointed John  Tyler  a  commissioner  to  wait  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  Judge  Robertson  a  commissioner  to  the  seceded 
Sutes,  requesting  the  President  and  the  authorities  of 
those  Sutes  to  absUin,  pending  action  by  Vii^nia,  from 
acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  between  those  States 
and  the  goTemment.  President  Buchanan  had  apparently 
begun  to  realize  the  abyss  towards  which  the  conspirators 
had  been  leading  him  and  was  drawing  back  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  (let  us  say)  pusillanimity.  He  had  begun 
to  take  counsel  with  men  like  Edwin  3L  Stanton  and 
Joseph  Holt    He  replied  to  the  Vii^nia  commissioner 
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that  he  had  bo  power  to  make  aoeh  an  agreement  aa  re- 
qneated  HeanvhOe  the  Lcgislatnre  anthoriied  an  appro^ 
lotion  of  a  million  doUan  for  the  'Mef enoe**  of  the  State. 

BLBOTBIO  BIOHlCOirD. 

The  atormrdoud  was  rapidly  darkening.  A  Bichmond 
letter  to  the  Wheeling  InUUigeneer  Jannarj  9thy  two  di^ 
nfier  the  Aaaembly  met,  begins: 

-  Tks  Terr  air  liere  Is  ehargsd  with  tlie  slsotrle  thindtrs  eC 
war.  Ob  tlie  street,  at  Uie  eapltol.  la  tlie  hu-roeim,  at  tlie  aiB* 
BerfaMe,  Bethlai  Is  hsara  bat  resistance  to  tlie  geaeral  gererB* 
BNBt  SBd  snapathy  with  the  eavse  eC  South  Oaroliaa.  la  the 
Lsflslatere  the  great  aim,  erea  amongst  most  of  the  Wsstera 
sppsars  to  be  to  hvrrr  things  and  predpltale  a  crisis. 


A  Bichmond  private  letter  of  the  same  date  said: 

Ts  sajr  that  the  exeltemtat  Is  Intsass  wonM  glre  the  eeM* 
Meeeed  feeple  of  roar  laUtade  a  taint  Idea  of  the  pablle  taeilBc 
hers.  Bvenrbody  Is  fererlsh  aad  a  great  maajr  psrtactlf  wild. 

TO  WKD  THB  CONFBDEBAOT. 

January  21sty  the  Assembly  rounded  out  their  program 
ef  insurrection  hy  the  passage  of  a  declaration  that  ''if  all 
efforts  fail  to  reconcile  the  existing  difforences  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  country^  it  b  the  duty  of  Virginia 
to  unite  her  destiny  with  the  slaTcholding  States  of  the 
BontL'' 

THB  ONLY  WAT. 

A  dispatch  was  sent  from  Washington  to  Bich* 
Bsond  Jannary  t6th  signed  hy  the  Virginia  senators.  Ha* 
BOB  and^  Hunter,  and  hy  eight  Viiginia  congressmen,  in* 
ifaidinf  ^Albert  Oallatin  Jenkins,  advising  the  Assembfy 
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to  press  for  ''decided  action  by  the  people  of  Virginia  in 
convention''  as  the  "surest  means  under  providence  of  avert- 
ing the  impending  Civil  War  and  preserving  the  hope  of 
reconstructing  the  Union  already  dissolved.''  [  I] 

WS8T  VIBOINIA  MBBT8  THB  CBI8I8. 

Although  the  time  was  short  and  the  season  inclement, 
a  keen  interest  was  excited  throughout  the  State  by  these 
summary  proceedings.  The.  canvass  was  brief  but  sharp. 
Candidates  were  required  to  define  decisively  their  atti- 
tude on  tlie  question  of  secession.  The  issue  was  too  men- 
acing to  admit  of  indifference  or  evasion. 

A  Union  meeting  had  been  held  at  Parkcrsburg  Janu- 
ary 1st,  in  which  Qen.  John  J.  Jackson,  Arthur  I.  Bore- 
man  and  J.  H.  Stephenson  lock  part,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved: 

That  the  doctrlns  of  ssccssIob  bad  ae  warrant  In  the  Csb* 
stItntlOB  and  would  bo  tatal  to  tho  Union  and  to  all  tho  pvrposss 
ef  Its  creation.    Secession  was  revolution. 

That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  as  binding  en 
South  Carolina  as  before  her  secession. 

That  nothing  In  the  election  of  Uneoln  afforded  a  reason- 
able ground  for  the  abandonment  of  the  government 

That  the  proposed  call  for  a  oonrentlon  was  at  the  Inttlga* 
tlon  of  the  enemies  of  the  Union  and  Intended  to  preclpiuto 
ssessslon. 

That  the  Legislature  had  no  constitutional  power  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purposs  of  changing  the  relation  of  Virginia 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

That  thsr  would  not  be  bound  br  the  action  of  such  cobvsb- 
tlon  unless  anjr  proposed  alteration  of  such  rdatlon  was  Brsl 
submitted  to  and  sanctioned  b/  the  people  at  an  election  giving 
ample  time  for  discussion. 

That  ther  demanded  the  white  basis  of  representatlOB  aad 
ad  valorem  taiatleB. 
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Lai;ge  meetiiigt  held  at  Clarksbufg  and  in  the  Athe- 
at  Wheeling  adopted  similar  dcelaratient. 


DIVISION  DXMAITDBD. 

The  Welhburg  Herald  of  January  4th  remarked  that 
^he  talk  about  a  division  of  Virginia  in  ease  of  an  at- 
tempted  dissolution  of  tlie  Union''  did  not  "necm  to  be  lee- 
ing  anj  earnestness  or  quantity.  The  idea  of  annexing 
Ihe  Panhandle  counties  to  Pennsylvania^''  adds  the  i/er- 
«/<fi  'lias  but  few  supporters,  but  the  supporters  of  the 
other  project  are  very  numerous." 

The  Tyler  County  Plaindeahr  of  same  date  remarked : 

He  ties  blB4  us  to  Bastsni  VlrgiBla  bat  the  unjust  laws  thsr 
iMvt  aMiit.  In  ae  war  are  w^  aer  svtr  ean  bt,  of  thsm.  Oar 
leeatlea,  ear  trade,  oar  iatsrest  la  evsnr  war,  admonish  as  te 
ssparato  oarsslTss,  to  protect  ovrsslves  wbUe  the  power  to  pre- 
test Is  left  as.  We  are  for  ssesssloa  at  once,  and  let  tbe  Blae 
RMfs  of  MOvatalBs  be  tbe  line. 

The  editor  of  the  Plaindealer  was  J.  Edgar  Boyer,  who 
became  the  first  Secretary  of  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

About  this  time,  the  Morgantown  Star,  edited  by  Mar- 
shall Dent,  a  Douglas  Democrat,  who  went  to  the  Rich- 
mond convention,  said: 

Tbe  people  of  West  Ylrglala  bave  boms  tbe  bardea  jast 
abeat  as  leaff  as  ws  ean  staad  It  We  bave  besa  bewsrs  of  wood 
and  drawaro  of  water  for  Bastera  YlrglaU  leac  eaoaib.  and  It 
Is  UaM  tbat  ssetlen  aaderstood  It;  sad  H  Is  Ubm  tbat  oar  weaM- 
be  Isadsrs  la  ear  owa  ssetlen  aaderstood  It 

A  letter  from  Amacetta,  Wayne  county,  written  Janu- 
ary 16th  {hy  Z.  D.  Ramsdell,  I  think,)  declared  that  'Tir- 
glsia  Brtisi  be  divided.    The  West  must  and  shall  be  a  free 
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and  independent  State  under  the  name  and  title  of  West 
Virginia."  This  was  a  good  guess,  if  we  consider  the  date 
this  was  written. 

The  propriety  of  a  division  of  Virginia  began  to  be 
talked  about  in  other  parts  of  the  country  even  before  the 
issue  was  distinctly  raised  in  Northwestern  Virginia.  Tlie 
Providence  Journal  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  said 
Virginia  was  quite  large  enough  to  innke  two  States ;  that 
Western  Virginia  had  territory  cnougli  and  all  natural 
advantages  to  make  a  flourishing  State. 

A  letter  from  Clarksburg  January  12th  said:  '^Wo 
intend  if  eastern  Virginia  secedes  to  raise  the  banner  of 
separate  State  sovereignty  in  Western  Virginia  and  re* 
main  in  the  Union." 

A  MINOBITY.OF  ONE. 

In  the  Viiginia  Senate  January  8th,  on  the  resolu- 
tions committing  the  State  to  a  position  hostile  to  the 
government,  of  the  30  senators  voting^ Alfred  CalduTll  of 
Wheeling  voted  a  solitary  ^^No."  In  tlie  House  Arthur  L 
Boreman  and  four  other  Western  men  of  whom  Nathaniel 
Bichardson  was  one,  also  voted  no.  Alfred  Caldwell,  who 
cast  this  lonely  vote,  was  a  man  not  afraid  to  be,  in  a 
minority.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  rcsoluti* 
Ilepublicans  in  the  Northwest  As  Seward  once  said  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  coat-tails  came  pretty  near  the 
ground;  but  if  his  limbs  were  not  long,  his  head  was;  and 
for  many  years  he  played  a  strong  hand  in  the  municipal 
politics  of  Wheeling,  being  especially  influential  with  the 
German  element  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Caldwell  dhoee  to  go  into  exile  and  accepted  the  consulship 
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at  HondnlUi  where  he  remained  six  yean,  retnrning  ta 
WbeeUng  in  the  antumn  of  1807.  He  took  no  further  pari 
in  puUie  affairs  and  died  a  year  or  so  later. 


HOT  TIHB  IN  WHBBUNO. 

At  Wheeling,  Gibson  L.  Cranmer,  afterwards  seeretar/ 
of  the  May  and  June  eonventions,  in  a  card  printed  Janu- 
mry  19th  aeeepting  candidacy  for  the  Convention,  concluded 
hy  Mtjing  that  in  the  erent  of  secession  by  Virginia,  he 
in  faror,  "as  a  last  resort,  of  a  separation.'' 
In  a\card  defining  his  attitude,  Chester  D.  Hubbard 
WlMettng  said :    '"With  reference  to  a  possible  diTisfam 
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of  the  State,  I  regard  it  as  I  do  secession,  something  not 
to  be  thought  of  or  talked  of-- a  remedy  infinitely  worse 
than  the  disease.^  But  this  was  an  exceptional  note 
among  Union  men.  Nearly  ereiywhere  in  the  Northwest 
the  sentiment  expressed  was  for  a  division  if  driven  to  it 
by  attempted  secession. 

In  Wheeling  the  canvass  was  hot  The  following  ques- 
tions were  put  (in  print)  to  the  candidates  there: 

Will  you  (1)  vote  against  secession?  (2)  Demand  an 
ad  valorem  tax  on  all  property  without  discrimination  t 
(8)  Demand  the  white  basis  of  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate ?  Thomas  H.  Logan  replied :  '^I  unhesitatingly  answer 
all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative."  Andrew  F.  Boss 
declared  he  was  'Tor  the  Union  first,  last  and  all  the 
time."  Thomas  Sweeney  maintained  ''the  right  and  power 
of  the  general  government  to  enforce  the  laws,"  but  "under 
existing  circumstances"  denied  "the  poli<^  of  coercion  or 
armed  invasion."  He  stated  the  question  as  being:  "Shall 
we  have  compromise  or  war  f 

Mr.  Sweeney  was  looked  upon  as  the  secession  candi- 
date, but  was  not  willing  to  admit  it  The  following  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him  were  printed  in  the  papers ;  and  he, 
not  replying,  were  sent  to  him  in  person : 


Would  you  vote  for  tbs  ssesssioa  of  YlrglBla  fron  ths 
FMsral  Uaion? 

Would  you  sltn  an  ordlaaaes  of  ssesssioa  should  oas  bs 
passed? 


Mr.  Sweeney  refused  to  pledge  himself.  One  corre- 
spondent (S.  H.  Woodward,  I  think)  asked  for  categorical 
reply  to  the  following: 


.i. 
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Huf  joi  or  baT«  jo«  not  Mid  that  la  jovr  opInioB  It  woiM 
bt  to  tlM  latoroit  of  tho  City  of  Whoelliiff  for  tho  SUto  of 
Tlrgtala  to  tOMdo  booavM  It  would  wukM  bor  a  groat  ■■aifac 
tartef  OBporlan?   Too  or  ao. 

Do  yott  bolloTo  tho  Stato  of  Vtrglala  ought  to  withdraw  from 
tho  Ualon  for  aay  at  pfoaeat  oxlitlag  cauto?    Too  or  ao. 

Do  joa  hollOTO  a  Stato  caa  toeodo  br  Ita  owa  right?  Too 
ar  ao. 

Will  joa  If  oloetod  oppooo  hy  all  moaaa  la  your  powor,  aad 
aaa  all  joar  laflaoaoo  aa  woU  aa  jrour  Toto,  to  proroat  ■ooMiloa 
aador  all  dreoaiitaaooi  aad  for  whatoror  protoitt    Too  or  ao. 

Mr.  Sweeney  did  not  reply. 

HIGH  TBHPEBATXnUM  EL8BWpSBB. 

Campbell  Tarr,  in  Brooke  County,  declared  hiouelf 
vtterly  oppoaed  to  seeesaion  in  any  contingency. 

A  Union  meeting  in  Hancock  January  Slot  pledged  to 
a«pp(Hrt  no  man  whq  would  not  ''dearly  and  unequivocally 
pledge  himself  if  elected  to  support  the  laws  of  the  United 
Statea  as  tbey  now  stand  or  until  altered  or  amended  as 
therein  prescribed^  and  oppose  secession  in  every  shape 
and  form.'' 

In  Monongalia  Countyi  Marshall  M.  Dent  promised 
to  ^oppose  secession  of  Vif|pnia  from  the  Union  under 
any  event,  to  advocate  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
taxing  property  according  to  value  and  establishing  the 
whito  basis  of  representation.'' 

The  tightest  resolutions  of  instruction  adopted  hy  any 
publie  meeting  were  adopted  at  Clarksburg  January  lOtb. 
Th^  were  offered  1^  John  J.  Davis.  It  was  resolved  to 
aopport  BO  man  for  the  convention  t  . 
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Who  will  aot  pledge  himself  to  vote  against  tho  appolotmoat 
of  ponons  to  roprosoat  VIrglala  la  aay  convoaUoa  havlag  for 
lU  objoct  tho  oaUbllshmoat  of  a  prorlsloaal  govorameat.  or  of 
persons  to  aay  body  ooBveaod  for  tho  porposo  of  formlag  a 
Soatbom  Coafodoraoy  or  other  govorameat; 

Who  will  aot  pledge  himself  to  vote  agalast  any  ordlaaace. 
resolttUoa  or  moUoa  that  has  for  lu  object  the  withdrawal  of 
tho  Stato  from  tho  FMoral  Ualoa; 

Who  will  aot  pledge  himself  to  vote  against  aay  resolotloa 
to  be  laid  down  aa  aa  ulUmatum,  tho  rofusal  of  which  by  other 
SUtos  to  be  conttdered  Just  cause  for  secedlag  from  tho  Ualoa; 

Who  believes  that  tho  Goavootloa  to  meet  at  RIchmoad, 
F^braary  18. 18S1.  or  aay  Stoto  authoritr.  can  aboolvo  tho  clUsoa 
of  this  SUto  from  his  allegiance  to  the  general  governmoat; 

Who  does  not  believe  the  federal  govorameat  has  tho  right 
of  aelf-preservatloa; 

Who  win  aot  oppose  all  dellberatloa  aad  dlseassloa  by  meai- 
bors  of  said  Goaventloa  la  secret  sessloa. 

On  these  resolutions  John  S.  Carlile  and  Charles  8. 
Lewis  were  nominated  for  the  Convention. 

January  28th  a  meeting  in  Marshall  County  adopted 
resolutions  patterned  after  this  Clarksburg  platform. 

January  2  let,  at  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  Wood 
County,  Qen.  John  J.  Jackson  was  nominated  at  Parkers- 
burg  for  the  Convention,  on  a  platform  of  unconditional 
Unionism. 

A  meeting  at  Cameron  January  20th  declared  '^unfal* 
tering  devotion  to  the  Union  f  that  West  Virginia  would 
not  bo  governed  by  any  action  of  tho  Convention  dissolv* 
ing  our  connection  with  tho  Federal  government;  and  in* 
structing  delegates  in  event  of  secession  ''to  take  steps  for 
dissolving  our  connection  with  tho  eastern  part  of  tho 
State.'*    Tet  this  Convention,  professing  these  sentiments 
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committed  the  absttrdity  of  ''denying  the  right  of 
•ioB^  and  ''condemning  the  policy  of  coercion''  in  the 
same  reaolntion.  They  advocated  ad  valorem  Uxation,  de- 
dared  thqr  would  support  no  candidate  of  known  disunion 
acntimonta,  hot  demanded  tlie  repeal  of  "all  obnoxious 
laws  having  a  tendency  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  Sutes''— probably  meaning  the  personal  liberty 
laws.  The  elements  in  this  Convention  appear  to  have  been 
mixed;  and  from  a  resolution  endorsing  Hon.  Sherrard 
Clemens  and  the  Crittenden  compromise,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred Mr.  Clemens  had  been  plowing  with  the  Marshall 
Mfer. 

A  meeting  held  in  Hancock  the  day  before  also  en- 
dorsed the  Crittenden  plan  and  declared  that  if  a  com- 
promise could  not  be  agreed  on  "and  we  are  left  to  choose 
between  separation  and  Civil  War,  then  we  choose  peaceable 
aeparation  in  preference  to  the  horrors  of  Civil  War  (the 
legitimate  offspring  of  coercion)  as  the  best  remedy.''  Ben 
Griffith,  Daniel  F.  Council,  Joseph  Bums  and  Joseph  W. 
Allison  were  the  "peaco-at-any-price"  committee  who  re- 
|iorted  these  unpatriotic  utterances.  E.  Langfitt  was  pres- 
ident of  the  meeting  and  Dan.  Donahoo  secretary.  It  is 
fitting  these  names  should  go  down  in  such  a  connection 
posieruy. 

Another  Marshall  County  meeting  January  24th 
passed  resolutions  of  unqualified  loyalty,  and  one  of  them 
declared  that  if  Virginia  seceded  they  pledged  themselves 
to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  a  separate  State. 

A  (so«alled)  "Union"  Convention,  in  Wheeling  Janu- 
mrj  SOtIf,  in  their  first  resolution  declared  "unalterable 
pffoailioli  to  secession;^  in  the  seocmd  their  belief  thai 
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the  Crittenden  plan  as  a  basis  of  couipminiHc  would  be 
"fair  and  just  to  all  parties,"  but  were  "disiiosod  to  agree 
to  any  plan  of  adjustment  which  would  give  perfect  equal- 
ity to  the  States  in  the  common  territories  of  the  country." 
The  resolutions  were  carried  nem.  con.,  but  tlie  meeting 
after  holding  three  sessions  broke  up  in  confusion  without 
naming  candidates. 

January  81st,  Chester  D.  Hubbard  announced  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  Convention  in  Ohio  County.  He 
pledged  himself  to  "try  to  be  faithful  to  you,  to  Vii^inia 
and  to  the  Union."  The  Intelligencer  said,  in  printing  his 
announcement,  that  Mr.  Hubbard  would  "never  sign  an 
ordinance  of  secession  should  it  be  passed." 

A  meeting  at  Hartford  City,  Mason  County,  declared 
the  election  of  Lincoln  was  no  cause  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union. 

A  meeting  in  Wetzel  County,  of  which  Oeorge  W.  Bier 
was  president,  Samuel  I.  Robinson  secretary  and  James 
O.  West  chairman  on  resolutions,  sent  up  an  equivocal 
note.  The  resolutions  pronounce  secession  "unwise  until 
all  peaceful  remedies  are  exhausted ;"  that  "all  State  laws 
having  any  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  to  nullify  or 
prevent  the  just  execution  of  the  fugitive-slave  law  should 
be  at  once  repealed."  Mr.  West  got  his  second  wind  later ; 
and  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Bestored  Oovemment  he  was 
the  fiercest  Unionist  in  that  body,  not  excepting  Fams- 
worth. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  January  31st,  referring  to  the 
candidacy  of  Sherrard  Clemens  for  Convention  in  Ohio 
County,  expresses  the  Richmond  scorn  for  the  "Black  Re- 
publican" Panhandle  in  the  remark :  "the  county  that  gave 
Lincoln  771  votes!" 
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The  Alexandria  OazeUe,  discuMing  the  dcmanck  West- 
ern Virginia  was  expected  to  make  in  the  convention  for 
the  white  basis  and  ad  ralorem  taxation,  said  if  the  East 
withheld  these  rights  '^it  wonld  take  a  hnndred  thonsand 
bayonets  from  a  Sonthem  Confederacy  to  force  Western 
Vifginia  into  a  union  with  the  Cotton  States.'^ 

A  F1TGITIVB-8I«AVB  RBCLAIMBD. 

January  24th  was  completed  the  rendition  nnder  tlie 
fugitive-slave  law  of  a  negro  girl  wlio  had  mn  away  from 
Wheeling  and  taken  refuge  in  Cleveland.'  This  was  prob- 
ably the  last  rendition  ever  made  nnder  that  law.  It  will 
bo  seen  that  the  owner  and  his  counsel  claimed  it  was  an 
incident  in  the  Virginia  programme  for  '^saving  the 
Union,'*  other  parts  of  which  were  just  then  being  so  ener- 
getically  pushed  at  Richmond. 

The  girl,  ^Tucy,"  was  the  property  of  John  Ooshom, 
of  Wheeling,  who  was  reinforced  in  the  chase  by  his  son, 
William  8.  Ooshom.  She  had  disappeared  some  throe 
months  before.  A  negro  woman  in  Cleveland  betraycfl  her 
whereabouts  to  her  master ;  and,  armed  with  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  the  Ooshoms  proceeded  to  Cleveland  to  reclaim 
the  fugitive.  She  was  arrested  January  10th  at  the  house 
of  a  If r.  Benton  and  committed  to  jail.  A  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  issued  by  Judge  Tilden,  but  on  account  of 
threatening  demonstrations  by  the  colored  population  it 
was  deemed  not  prudent  to  bring  the  girl  into  court,  and 
die  case  proceeded  without  her  presence.  The  excitement 
•BMMig  t^  colored  people  cooled  down.  They  held  a  meet- 
fa«  two  days  later  and,  according  to  the  Plaindealer,  a 
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Democratic  paper,  resolved  to  "obey  the  law.**   The  Plain- 
dealer  had  this  to  say  of  the  case : 

The  slave.  Lucy,  who  has  been  wlthlng  herself  back  to  Old 
Virginia  ever  since  she  cams  to  our  city.  It  It  conceded  on  all 
hands  should  go  home  to  her  master,  as  he  promises  not  to  sell 
her  South  as  she  feared,  but  Is  willing  to  let  her  go  North  on 
payment  of  a  sUpulated  sum.  We  never  witnessed  so  unsnlmous 
a  public  opinion  In  favor  of  law  and  order  as  now  prevails  la 
this  city. 

Doubtless  the  Cleveland  people  wishc<l  to  avoid  fur- 
nishing the  Secessionists  at  Kiclnnond  the  club  which  a 
resistance  to  rendition  would  have  annc«l  them  with. 
Thurwlay,  23d,  Judge  Spaulding,  tlic  girl's  counsel,  with- 
drew the  defence.    In  doing  so  lie  said : 

Nothing  now  remains  that  may  Impede  the  performance  of 
your  painful  duty,  sir,  unless  I  be  permitted  to  trespass  a  little 
further  upon  your  Indulgence  and  say  to  this  sMemblsae:  We 
are  this  day  offering  to  the  majesty  of  constitutional  law  a 
homage  that  Ukes  with  It  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  ancst  feel- 
ings of  our  nature— the  Tanqnlshlng  of  many  of  our  strictest 
resolutions:  the  mortiacatlon  of  a  freeman's  pride,  and  1  alnnost 
said  the  contravention  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  his  Qod. 

'  Mr.  Gosliorn's  counsel  said: 

The  Hght  of  slavery  or  the  constitutionality  of  the  fugitive- 
•Isve  law  Is  not  Involved  here.  The  latter  quesUon  hss  been 
decided.  The  duty  of  the  court  Is  to  give  effect  to  the  law.  fa 
justice  to  the  cUtmants,  I  must  ssy  they  are  actuated  by  no 
meroenary  motives.  Neither  do  they  come  to  wake  the  pre- 
judices of  the  North.  Virginia  now  sUnds  In  a  commanding 
position  and  wishes  to  show  the  Southern  people  that  the  North- 
em  people  win  execute  the  laws  and  be  faithful  to  the  Union. 
The  cltlsens  of  Cleveland  hare  come  up  to  their  duty  maafuny: 
no  man  has  laid  a  straw  In  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 
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Marshal  Johnson  read  prorisions  of  the  United  States 
law  bearing  on  his  dntios,  and  said  he  had  no  altematir^— 
be  must  obej  them.  But  the  girl  could  be  purchased  in 
Wheelingi  and  he  would  give  $100  for  that  object  He 
asked  permission  for  the  elder  Goshom  to  speak.  The  old 
man  aoeordingly  made  a  rambling  little  address,  in  the 
eonrse  of  which  he  iaid: 

I  woiM  tbat  the  task  of  rspresentlni  Ylrstala  had  tellsn  to 
bsllsr  haads.  The  Sontli  has  been  looking  to  such  a  ease  as 
tkls.  I  hare  no  ofltoe  to  gala.  I  want  to  sare  the  Union.  Ws 
Mast  4o  it  If  oar  ssnrants  will  not 

In  Wheeling  the  Qoshoms  were  regarded  as  bitter  Se- 
cessionists, who,  so  far  as  known,  had  never  felt — at  least 
•ever  diown — any  anxiety  to  ''save  the  Union.^ 

The  only  unpleasant  incident  that  happened  to  the 
Goshoms  while  in  Cleveland  was  that  at  the  Weddel  Hotel 
a  colored  waiter  refused  to  serve  them ;  for  which  he  was 
disehaiged  by  the  proprietor,  ''Colonel''  Ross. 

Two  other  incidents  connecting  with  this  tragedy  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Cleveland  Herald  reported  that  a 
waiter  at  one  of  the  city  hotels  was  told  that  his  former 
master  from  North  Carolina  was  in  the  city  looking  for 
him.  He  at  once  left  the  house  and  never  rested  till  he 
luid  put  the  Canadian  boundary  between  his  master  and 
himself.  He  had  to  leave  a  Republic  to  find  asylum  and 
liberty  in  a  monarchy.  In  Toledo  a  hack  driver  attadied 
to  the  Collins  House,  coming  from  the  depot  with  his  load 
oae  evenings  jumped  from  the  box  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Ae  hoo^  not  stopping  to  let  out  his  passengers.  Taking 
tke  proprietor  aside,  he  requepted  payment  of  his  wages, 
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giving  for  the  request  this  very  good  reason:  "It's  time 
for  dis  feller  to  be  goin'.  I's  got  my  old  massa  in  de  car- 
riage!" If  the  editor  of  the  Plaindcaler  heard  of  these 
incidents  he  must  have  wondered  at  the  perversity  of  hu* 
man  nature — ^for  of  course  these  men  ought  to  have  been 
wishing,  like  the  girl  Lucy,  to  get  back  to  their  musters! 

THE  COUICTBT  SAVED. 

In  the  Wheeling  City  Council  February  12,  Nathan 
Wilkinson  introduced  a  preamble  and  resolutions  (which 
were  adopted)  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Oos- 
hom's  recovery  of  his  stave;  setting  forth  also  that  the 
Council  of  Wheeling  deemed  it  "proper  to  make  special 
acknowledgment  of  an  instance  of  fidelity  to  the  consti- 
tutionol  obligations  of  the  North  in  the  conduct  of  North- 
em  citizens  and  officers,  to  the  end  that  harmony  among 
the  States  may  be  fostered ;"  referring  to  the  circumstance 
tli.>  on  the  return  trip  of  the  Messrs.  Ooshom  with  the 
recovered  chattel  they  "received  prompt  and  efficient  aid, 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  to  the  duty  of 
comity  between  citizens  of  different  States  of  the  Union, 
and  especially  that  of  Matthew  F.  Johuoon,  the  marshal, 
and  W.  C.  Cleland,  conductor  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pitts- 
buigh  Railroad,  who  exerted  themselves  with  intelligence, 
Tigilance  and  courage  to  baffle  the  operations  of  all  oppo- 
nents and  to  secure  the  return  of  said  fugitive  to  Vir- 
ginia;" for  all  of  which  "the  thanks  of  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing" were  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  "and  to  all  other 
citiaens  of  Ohio  who  have  in  like  nunner  given  proofs  of 
their  good  will  towards  this  State  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution  which  binds  the  Sutes  together." 
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It  appears  at  one  point  along  the  route  a  erowd  of  eol- 
Ofod  people  had  aaaembled  to  meet  the  train ;  and  it  being 
ai^rehended  they  might  attempt  a  rescue,  the  train  was 
ran  past  the  station ;  and  it  was  for  this  eminent  display 
of  '^courage  in  baffling''  the  crowd  that  the  Oouncil  felt 
called  upon  to  thank  the  conductor. 

0ILBHOB  THB  PBICB. 

Harriet  Hartineau  relates  that  at  this  period  erery 
puUic  man  in  the  United  States  with  whom  she  talked 
agreed  that  silence  in  regard  to  slavery  was  the  sole  con- 
dition of  preserving  the  Union.  Nobody  had  the  courage 
to  ask  whether  the  Union  were  worth  preserving  under 
such  conditions. 

It  was  the  period  of  which  Henry  Gkorge  said  in  his 
open  letter  to  Leo  XIII,  written  in  1891:  '^Slavery 
seemed  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before, 
and  the  market  price  of  slaves — both  working  slaves  and 
breeding  slaves — ^was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
for  the  title  of  the  owner  seemed  growing  more  secure. 
In  the  shade  of  the  hall  where  the  equal  rights  of  men  bad 
been  solemnly  proclaimed,  the  manacled  fugitive  was 
dragged  back  to  bondage,  and  on  what  to  American  tradi- 
tion was  our  Marathon  of  freedom  the  slave  master  boasted 
he  would  yet  call  the  roll  of  his  chattels.^ 

N BT  XB8ULT8. 

The  careful  student  of  history  will  note  that  despite  all 
this  ^xploiUtion  of  ''fidelity  to  the  Constitution''  hj  a 
KortMnrn  city,  and  despite  Mr.  Qoehom's  eminent  servicet 
ia  BMkiag  a  case  for  the  So^th,  the  seoesei<m  of  ViigiBk 
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was  not  stopped  nor  the  Southern  insurrection  disarmed 
by  this  rendition ;  nor  was  the  swift  preparation  for  war  in 
progress  at  Richmond  appreciably  chocked. 


Thus  after  a  few  momentous  days,  swifter  than  the 
weaver's  shuttle,  filled  with  growing  agitations  and  anx- 
ieties, we  come  to  the  threshold  of  the  historic  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  the  ancient  capitol  at  Richmond  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1801,  fated  to  betray  its  pledges  to  the 
people  of  Virginia ;  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cotton  State  conspiracy,  as  Sampson  was  by  his  harlot' 
delivered  to  the  Philistines,  shorn  and  helpless;  to  light 
the  torch  of  a  stupendous  war,  which,  with  unparalleled 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  was  to  turn  the  current  of 
history  on  the  Western  Continent  into  new  channels,  and 
to  produce  consequences  far-reaching  and  incalculable. 


n>  MMmiHMm  or  nMtau. 
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THX  USIOK  VICTOXY. 

The  CtmTention  thus  bronglit  tof^othcr  in  midwintor^ 
in  tbo  midat  o£  an  iniurraction  already  cmb<Mlii>d,  had 
been  clioion  hy  a  people  of  wtioin  h  Iutko  majority  wen  i^ 
opposed  to  ■CGcaaion.  Tlio  Scceeaioniati  had  all  voted 
against  referring  the  action  of  the  Convention  back  to  tlic 
people;  tho  Unionista  had  all  voted  for  siieh  reference. 
Tbo  rcsnlt  of  tlio  election  waa  deemed  ■  i^reat  Union  vic- 
tory. Some  wolves  in  sUeep'i  clothing  had  stippe<l  in ;  but 
still  the  Union  control  of  the  Convention  was  coniidcrc<l  ^ 
dccistvo.  The  choteo  for  president  of  such  t  "strong  and 
doterminod  Union  man"  n  old  Jolin  Janney  of  I»udon, 
nominated  by  such  another  as  Gcorgo  W.  Summera  of 
'Kanawha,  was  assuring.  Tliia  Cbnvontion  was  tlw  rock 
against  which  the  billows  of  seeewlon  would  beat  in  vain ! 

"will  vov  walk  into  UV  PAHLOH  V 

With  his  moMAgc  to  the  AMomldy  January  7(h,  Onv> 
emor  Letcher  had  trarismitted  credentials  of  two  ambassn- 
dors  from  Alabama  whom  he  8tylc<1  "eommisaioners  to  the 
Boveteign  State  of  Virginia."  Among  these  budding  sov- 
oreignlici,  ambassadors  and  commissioners  plenipotentiary 
mra  cheap  and  abundant    Before  the  Convention  bad  got 
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there  was  an  irruption  of  these  higfa-fljing 
gentlemen  from  other  Southern  sovereignties— K>ne  eaeh 
from  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina — ^who  had 
comoy  like  the  spider  to  the  flj,  to  press  upon  the  Con- 
tention the  hospitality  of  the  parlor  of  secession.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  stimulation  applied  to  the  AssemUy. 
But  the  CcmTention  did  not  seem  so  hot  for  revolt  as  the 
other  body  had  been.  They  were  not  carried  off  their  feet 
hj  the  fervid  appeals  of  the  Cotton-State  emissaries.  First 
impressions  of  the  Convention  justified  the  popular  ex- 
pectation. There  was  an  a[qpearance  of  digni^  and  steadi* 
aess  that  augured  well 

WXIOHED  IN  THE  BALANOB. 

There  were  152  delegates,  of  whom  in  the  Presidential 
dection  the  year  before  85  had  been  for  Bell,  35  for  Doug- 
Us  and  only  82  for  Breckenridge.  On  a  superficial  view, 
the  body  was  considered  'Tnion^'  by  more  than  a  safe 
majority.  But  it  was  not  understood  then  as  well  as  af ter^ 
wards  Uut  Bell's  candidacy  was  in  the  interest  of  Breck- 
enridge and  secession,  and  by  no  means  all  his  supporters 
could  be  counted  as  supporters  of  the  Union.  Besides, 
this  estimate  did  not  take  into  account  the  new  fact  that 
men  were  about  to  be  tried  by  a  new  standard.  It  had 
been  easy  to  be  ''for  feit  tlnion''  in  theory  and  profession ; 
it  remained  to  be  seen  how  men  would  endure  the  test  in 
pmetice.  Were  they  prepared  to  stand  up  against  friends, 
aeifl^bors  and  fellow-citizens  who  were  about  to  draw  the 
•word  t  One  of  the  surviving  secession  monbers  recently 
dassified  the  ddi^tes  as  they  stood  at  the  opening  as 
'^One-firarth  for  immediate  secession,  one-fourth  lor  the 
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Union  unconditionally,  one-half  in  favor  of  making  a  still 
further  effort  to  bring  about  pacification  and  avoid  dis- 
union if  possible."  Out  of  this  conditional  one-half, 
whose  status  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances,  were 
to  come  the  woes  of  Pandora.  It  was  as  true  in  that  Con- 
vention as  it  ever  was  in  the  Bible  that  those  who  were 
not  for  were  against  Any  middle  ground  was  impossible. 
The  trutJi  was  like  the  negative  of  a  photograph :  it  was 
there,  not  yet  visible,  but  needed  only  to  be  developed.  In 
that  negative  one-half  were  hidden  enoiigh  Secessionists, 
when  developed  in  the  "dark-chamber"  of  secret  sessions, 
to  carry  Virginia  across  the  Rubicon.  Nobody  could  be 
counted  for  the  Union  if  not  unconditionally.  All  others 
were  Secessionists  under  pressure — ^whai  the  time  came ; 
after  due  pretense  of  being  overcome. 

BEFERENDUM. 

February  20th,  a  committee  reported  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  referring  the  action  of  the  Convention  to  the 
people.  Including  all  but  sixteen  counties  the  vote  was 
announced  as  showing  a  majority  of  52,857  in  favor  of 
'Reference."  Yet  on  the  5th  the  Enquirer  had  declared 
that  not  twenty  "submission  Unionists"  had  been  elected. 
The  next  day  it  raised  the  number  to  thirty,  and  said  that 
the  "resistence  men"  had  elected  Cfver  a  hundred.  At  this 
time  it  looked  to  the  superificial  observer  as  if  the  Enquirer 
were  wide  of  the  mark. 

OONFIDENOB  AMONG  THB.  OON8PIBATOB8. 

But  while  the  great  body  of  the  Convention  were  os- 
tentatiously for  the  Union,  the  avowed  Secessionists  were  in 
no  wise  dismaved.  and  they  were  busy  as  moles  wodd^g 
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mider  ground.  By  and  hj,  some  of  the  ''Union^  memben 
b^gan  to  show  the  quality  of  their  professions.  But  bef <Nre 
pnrtieiilarijsingy  let  ns  note  scmie  almost  prophetic  words 
whidi  had  appeared  in  the  Clarktburg  Ouard  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  before  the  meeting  of  the  AssemUy 
which  called  the  Oonvention : 

A  LIFTED  OUBTAIV. 

Frooi  amaenmi  arttclsa  irabUsliad  ta  the  aswipapsis  Sfl* 
tartly  by  dttmiloBltta— It  it  bellerad  that  a  stroaa  effort  wiU 
to  Bade  ta  Um  approaehlnc  MMkm  of  tlit  Legislaliire  to  Indaes 
tluA  body  to  aathorlBe  tho  call  of  a  conTentlon  foir  the  parpots, 
FfetfBdlBfflr,  of  determlnlBg  what  courae  Virginia  ihall  partae, 
or  what  posttloa  she  will  assume,  la  the  present  alanalag  slate 
of  affairs  eilatlag  In  the  eoaatrj;  end  It  Is  bellered  that  the 
me?era  of  this  oeheme  hope  and  expect,  by  the  handicraft  work- 
BMashlp  of  their  many  deztroaa  and  nerer-tlrlng  wire-workers 
and  trkkfltsrs,  to  be  eaabled  la  the  building  ap  of  this  eoaten- 
Uoa  to  seeare  and  to  mix  la  Its  body  a  majority  of  aMmbers 
Caforable  to  dlfvnlon;  and  then  to  decide  In  fkror  of  dlsonkm 
and  procesd  to  maks  ths  aeceisary  prorlaton  for  the  appolatp 
msat  of  Tlgllaace  eommlttsea  and  mlnnte-meo  (another  aasM 
isr  JaeoMa  elubs)  la  every  cooaty  and  magleterial  district  la  the 
fftate,  to  be  aet  to  work  la  erery  comer,  and  to  work  openly  la 
appsaraace  bat  secretly  as  splee;  to  vse  all  means,  whether  fair 
or  fbal,  to  Inasmi  the  public  mind,  to  excite  and  aroase  the 
worst  and  meat  depraYed  portion  of  the  popalatkm,  like  the 
Taaey  rlgUaace  commltteea.  Aad  no  doabt  they  expect  with 
thia  machinery  to  eaally  drag  Ylrglala  Into  rerolatloa  whether 

people  are  wUUag  or  aot.  If  It  can  be  done  In  no  other  way. 


This  was  written  by  John  J.  Daris,  of  Clarksborgy  a 
yoong  lawyer,  who  was  in  the  May  Conyention,  in  the 
Jmie  OoBTention  and  Honse  of  Delates  of  the  restored 
gorarnment,  and  afterwards  in  Congress.  The  attention 
of  Hr/Clarlile  was  can^t  I7  the  article^  fran  ^Hiieh  the 
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foregoing  is  but  a  brief  extract,  and  he  obtained  from  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  Cyrus  Uingirr,  the  name  of  the  writer, 
sought  him  out  and  made  his  acquaintance.  The  history 
of  the  Convention  shows  how  well  the  programme  here 
forecast  was  (parried  out. 


NO  COERCION. 


To  understand  how  the  catastrophe  involved  in  the 
secession  of  Virginia  could  become  possible,  we  need  to 
understand  the  special  conditions  which  constituted  the 
weakness  of  ^^Border-State"  Unionism,  now  in  Virigmia 
approaching  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
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The  Unionism  of  the  so-called  Border-States  was  a 

• 

tenderer  plant  than  the  yariety  grown  farther  north.  Con- 
ditions <d  soil  and  atmosphere  were  different;  and  there 
had  been  a  system  of  culture  which  made  the  plant  less 
hardy  than  if  it  had  been  left  to  a  natural  growth.  For 
years  the  educators  had  been  quietly  busy,  in  the  press 
and  from  the  hustings,  inculcating  the  dictum  that  while 
Xthe  ^'Union  and  the  Constitution''  must  be  preserved,  there 

^  must  under  no  circumstances  be  any  employment  of  force 
to  that  end.  It  was  a  sort  of  political  ^'Christian  science.'' 
There  must  bo  no  administration  of  remedies  no  matter 
how  desperate  the  case.  The  preachers  of  this  gospel,  pro- 
fessing to  be  Unionists  were  of  the  variety  that  believed  in 
the  virtues  of  the  ^'Crittenden  compromise ;"  that  tliought 
the  rights  of  the  South  needed  guaranties,  and  that  the 

^  Border-States  wore  in  position  to  exact  them  in  their  char- 
acter of  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 

When  the  application  of  Carlile  a^d  Willey,  senatora- 
elect  from  Restored  Virginia,  was  under  discussion  in  Uie 
Senate  July  18,  1801,  Ten  Eyck  of  New  Jersey  asked 
Powell  of  Kentucky  why  Kentucky  had  not  eoiiie  to  tho 
reaeoo  of  the  government  when  the  call  was  made  for  75,- 
000  men  t  Powell  replied  that  Kentucky  believed  the  call 
was  for  the  ''subjugation"  of  tlie  Southern  States.  Ken- 
tiidcy  had  assumed  a  position  of  ''neutrality"  and  he  hoped 
would  be  aUe  to  maintain  it.  Ten  Eyck  rejoined  that,  in 
the  language  of  Kentucky's  own  son.  General  Rousseau, 
^'neiitrallty  is  treason*"  There  oould  be  no  neutrality  in 
audi  an  issue  as  confronted  the  country.  ''Whoever  is  not 
lor  theVfOfenunent,"  he  said,  "is  against  it"    Douglas' 
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last  words  at  Chicago  wore:    "There  can  be  no  neutrality 
in  this  war;  only  patriots  or  traitors." 

Mr.  Lincoln  let  the  light  of  truth  into  this  bordc^ 
State  fallacy  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  July,  1801 : 

In  the  Border  States,  so-called— the  Middle  SUtes— there  are 
those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  anned  neutrality;  that 
Is  ths  arming  of  those  SUtes  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  pass- 
Ing  one  way  or  the  Disunion  the  other  over  their  soil.  This 
would  he  disunion  completed.  Figuratively  speaking.  It  would 
he  the  hulldlng  of  an  Impassable  well  along  the  line  of  sopara- 
tlon;  and  yet  not  quite  an  Impassable  one,  for  under  the  guise 
of  neutrality  It  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Union  men  and  freely 
pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  InsurrectlonlsU  which  It 
could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  It  would  do  for  the  Dlsunlott- 
IsU  that  which  of  all  things  they  most  desire— feed  them  well 
aid  give  them  disunion  without  a  struggle  of  their  own. 

Under  all  this  protest  against  "coercion"  and  this  pre- 
tense of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Border-State  "Union" 
men,  it  was  continually  assumed  that  the  claim  of  the  Slate 
to  the  citizen's  "allegiance"  took  prcco<lenee  over  that  of 
the  United  States ;  and  there  was  a  tacit  assumption  also 
that  the  general  government  was,  in  some  sort,  an  aggressor 
and  trespasser  on  the  "rcservwl  rights"  of  the  States ;  con- 
stituting a  grievance  and  conceding  ground  claiinod  by  the 
Secessionists.  But  none  attempted  to  define,  in  llie  words 
of  Jackson,  "the  acts  so  plainly  unconstitutional  and  so 
intolerably  oppressive  to  them"  as  to  justify  the  theory  of 
government  oppression. 

Thus  had  the  ground  been  prepared  in  Virginia  to 
make  it  easy  "to  mix  in"  the  Convention  enough  "no- 
coercion"  UnionisU  to  fatally  "dope"  Uiat  body  when 
the  crisis  preparing  for  them  had  to  be  met 
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III  this  matter  of  "ooereiW  the  Richmond  oonspiratort 
were  etref  ul  not  to  take  their  own  medidne«  They  did  not 
keritate  a  moment  to  coerce  the  people  of  Virginia  into 
the  Sonthem  Confedcraqr  the  instant  their  plot  was  ripe 
for  it  Even  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  on  the  brink  of  inf amy, 
eonld  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  ''coercion 
of  a  State/'  He  could  have  found  abundant  warrant  for 
the  coercion  of  rebels  within  a  State  if  he  had  wanted  to. 
His  attitude  receives  possible  explanation  from  the  faet 
(stated  by  McPherson)  that  after  his  death  a  lot  of  Con- 
federate bonds  were  found  among  his  papers. 

oonro  WITH  thb  stats. 

Standing  alone,  the  bald  fallacy  of  ''State  sovereign^ 
eonld  not  have  captured  Virginia  or  her  Convention,  for 
the  large  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  the  State  was 
against  it  It  was  the  false  standard  of  State  pride  to 
which  the  plea  of  '*no  coercion^'  successfully  appealed ;  and 
it  was  not  every  man  who  could  find  courage  to  reject  the. 
dogma  that  he  must  "go  with  his  State.''  Virginia  Whigs 
had  long  been  the  followers  of  Henry  Clay,  who  in  the 
memorable  debate  over  eomprwnise  measures  in  1850  said : 

If  Ksaticky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  bennsr  of  reslstaaes  an- 
|«sll7*  I  wiU  aefsr  aght  vader  that  banner.  I  owe  a  pefaaoant 
aWsgtsnes  le  tlM  wlMle  Union:  a  sabetdlnste  one  to  mx  own 
gtala.  When  hit  State  1ms  esuse  for  reslsunes.  I  win  share  her 
ftortanss;  hut  If  die  sammens  me  to  support  her  in  sny  esi 
whkh  Is  mjnat  against  the  Union*  nerer  wlU  I  engacs  with 
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This  had  been  the  doctrine  of  Whigs  in  Virginia ;  but 
the  insidious  missionaiy  work  of  tho  "noH»crcion"  propa- 
gandists had  seduced  large  numbers  of  them  from  this  atti- 
tude and  prepared  them  to  abandon  it  in  the  emergency 
the  conspiracy  was  planning  to  produce. 

TRAPPED. 

That  half  of  the  Convention  who  were  "Union"  on 
conditions  had  drawn  tho  line  at  measures  of  coercion; 
and  it  was  this  that  paralyzed  tlicir  loyalty  when  the  criais 
came.  On  the  call  for  troops,  they  "gave  way,"  as  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Summers  in  his  Wheeling  speech.  It  was 
this  which  brought  old  John  Janncy  down  from  the  chair 
to  confirm  with  his  signature  the  faUl  ordinance  which 
lighted  the  fires  of  the  rebellion  and  to  congratulate  and 
commend  Lee,  who  had  been  appointed  to  head  tlie  forces 
of  revolt  against  that  Union  which  had  educated  him, 
whose  bread  he  had  eaten,  whose  oath  he  violated,  whose 
sword  he  dishonored  in  accepting  the  commission  of  re- 
bellion. To  this  inexorable  end  were  brought  all  who 
accepted  the  dictum  that  the  government  must  not  employ 
foice  to  preserve  its  life.  The  woman  who  deliberates  is 
not  more  surely  lost  than  was  the  Unionist  who  in  that 
day  committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  no^^ercion. 

PAB  NOBIUi  FBATBUM. 

In  this  Convention  the  Norttiwest  was  especially  dis- 
graced by  two  members.  One  was  Samuel  Woods,  of  Bar- 
bour, who  was  the  first  of  the  "Union"  delegates  to  Aow 
tiM  doven  f oot    Only  ei(^t  days  after  the  assembling,  be 
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offered  reeohitioiis  deolaring  that  the  allegiance  of  the  eiti- 
«cn  to  his  State  was  paramount ;  that  Virginia  reoognixed 
no  right  of  coercion,  that  ^'anj  attempt  to  coerce  was  a 
declaration  of  war."  The  other  was  Leonard  8.  Hall,  of 
Wetsel,  who,  the  same  day,  moved  to  instmct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations  to  report  the  constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  as  Vii^nia's  ultimatum.  When 
Woods  had  offered  his  noHSoercion  resolutions,  he  was  eulo- 
gixed  by  Wise,  who  was  encouraged  thereby  to  regard  the 
Northwest  as  sounder  than  some  were  willing  to  believe. 
Hall  was  afraid  it  was  not  so  sound  as  Governor  Wise  sup- 
posed. He  himself  was  the  only  man  in  all  that  section 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  Crittenden  proposition.  There 
was,  he  assured  them,  no  sounder  States-rights  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  people  of  Wetzel.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  say  he  believed  the  State  had  a  right  to  secede; 
thai  the  Constitution  was  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  be- 
tween sovereignties.  He  was  willing  to  present  an  ulti- 
matum to  run  to  the  first  of  July,  and  ''if  Virginia  is  to 
gi^  let  her  go  and  take  the  Constitution  with  her.'' 

A  letter  from  Wetzel  received  in  Bichmond  stated  that 
nine  out  of  ten  who  had  voted  for  Hall  supposed  him  a 
''good  Union  nuin,''  and  considered  themselves  sold  to  the 
South  through  the  influence  of  Charles  W.  Russell,  who 
wns  reoogniced  as  Hall's  political  mentor.  Mr.  Porter, 
of  Hancock,  after  his  return  from  the  Convention,  said 
that  *Ho  have  any  influence  in  Richmond  a  man  must  talk 
and  act  like  Hall  of  Wetzel,  who  said.the  people  of  Wetzel 
in^favor  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  'because  there 
in  Irrepressible  conflict  between  free  and  slave  labor/ 
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Now,  there  were  just  seven  slaves  all  told  in  Wetzel  Coun- 
ty ;  but  for  this  specimen  of  philosophic  statesmanship  the 
Richmond  folks  presented  Hall  a  gold-headed  cane.  It 
was  inscribed :  'Presented  to  L.  S.  Hall,  of  Wetzel,  for  hb 
vindication  of  the  honor  of  Virginia.'  " 

Mr.  Woods,  while  emulating  Hall's  example  of  sub- 
servience to  secession,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
sense,  with  also  a  greater  capacity  for  evil.  He  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  secret  circular  sent  out  to  the  "Jacobin 
Clubs,"  or  "minute  men,"  summoning  the  mob  to  Rich- 
mond to  overawe  the  Convention  when  they  were  getting 
ready  to  force  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
Concerning  this  man  Woods,  a  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal  wrote  from  Phil#ppi  in  December, 
1801: 

At  this  place  lived  the  notorious  Woods,  who  was  elected 
as  a  Union  delegate  to  the  Richmond  Convention  and  there.  It 
la  said,  was  the  first  to  move  for  secession;  and  when  he  re- 
turned made  a  speech  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  women, 
giving  uttorance  to  the  basest  falsehoods  concerning  the  designs 
of  the  Northern  Army  upon  the  defenseless.  And  when  the 
Federal  cannon,  on  the  2nd  of  June  I  believe  It  was,  from  an 
adjacent  hill  poured  their  thundeHng  missiles  upon  the  rebel 
army  then  In  town,  he  leaped  upon  his  horse  and  with  the 
armed  rtfbels  scampered  away.  On  his  sUrtlng.  his  wife  alarmed 
by  his  reporU  concerning  the  Northerners,  asked  what  she 
should  do?  "O."  he  said,  "I  guess  they  will  not  molest  you.- 
And  strange  to  say.  she  and  her  children  have  remained  In  the 
▼Idnlty  unUl  the  present  time,  unmolested! 

A  correspondent  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  writ- 
ing in  June,  1801,  says  that  when  Woods  ran  away  from 
Pbillippa,  he  carried  with  him  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of 
Phillippa,  'Heaving  only  the  vanlt  behind.^    This  writer 
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Mji  Woods  went  to  Riehmoiid  m  a  Union  man,  eleeled 
over  an  avowed  Seoeasicmist,  althon^  the  eijreular.lie  ad- 
diewed  to  the  people  of  Barbonr  was  ^eorert  diionkMi 
in  the  liveiy  of  heaven*'' 


A  LOOKSB  ON  IN  VUNNA. 

The  editor  of  the  IrUeUigencer,  Mr.  Campbell^  spent 
some  time  in  Richmond  as  a  'looker  on  in  Vienna.''  Halli 
of  Weteel,  had  canght  his  attention  and  had  reoeived  some 
Botieey  more  polite  than  flattering,  in  letters  to  his  paper. 
He  had  said  the  member  from  Wetsel  was  misrepresenting 
his  people  in  the  demonstrations  he  was  making  in  favor 
of  seoessioQ.  Hall,  eager  to  make  themost  of  any  kind  of 
BOtiee  however  nnflattering,  was  so  inflated  with  this  he 
got  np  in  the  Convention  for  a  personal  explanation.  In 
the  eourse  of  it  he  said  Clemens  and  Hubbard,  of  Ohio 
Oonnly,  had  been  elected  on  a  platform  dictated  hj  the 
editor  of  the  ''InieUiger/'  This  brought  the  Hon.  Sher- 
mrd  to  his  feet  with  a  fine  show  of  indignation  over  Hall's 
faapatatioa  tiiat  he  was  'disloyal  to  the  institntions  of 
Virginia.^  Hnbbard  followed  in  a  similar  vein,  quoting 
his  address  prior  to  the  election.  He  had  come  to  the 
Convention  ^as  a  Virginian — a  Virginian  from  the  Chesa- 
peake to  the  Ohio— a  Virginian  on  both  sides  of  tho  James 
Blver.^  This  was  the  correct  thing  for  politicians  in  Vir- 
ginia to  do  at  ihat  time.  If  one  did  not  want  to  be  ^'sns- 
peol^  (as  thqr  uted  to  saj  in  France  nnder  Robespierre) 
be  arast  on  §31  fitting  occasions  avow  his  loyal^  to  Vir- 
ginia aA^  its  n^gro  institntion.    It  is  a  surprise  thai  so 
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good  a  man  as  Chester  Hubbard  should  have  evinced  this 
sensitiveness,  but  Clemens'  disclaimer  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  his  usual  political  attitude. 

N0BTUWB8TSSN  DEVOTION  TO  BICUMONH. 

Willey  was  even  more  solicitous  about  Eastern  appro- 
bation than  most  of  his  Western  colleagues.  Following 
the  speech  made  by  Hall,  of  Wetzel,  March  21st,  vindicat- 
ing the  people  of  Wetzel  against  tho  suspicion  of  ''dis* 
loyalty  to  Virginia,"  Mr.  Willcy  got  the  floor  and  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  at  some  length  in  vindication  of 
the  Northwest  generally  against  ''intimations  and  insinua- 
tions prejudicial  to  the  character  of  that  section  for  her 
loyal^  to  the  institutions  of  Virginia — going  to  credit 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  want  of  loyalty  in  the  Northwestern 
section  of  the  State  to  the  institutions  of  the  State — all 
our  institutions."  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Willcy  put  the  Northwest  into  the  attitude  described 
in  the  following  passage: 

When  the  last  resort  must  come— when  ths  proper  appeal 
to  ths  law  and  the  constitution  has  failed  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Bast—when  her  oppressions  are  Intolerable— I  tell 
fou  the  Northwest  will  send  jrou  10,000  men,  with  hearts  as 
brave  and  arms  as  strong  as  sver  bore  the  banner  of  freemen; 
and  they  will  rally  to  her  support  and  seise  by  violence.  If  you 
see  proper  to  call  It  so,  or  rescue  by  revolution,  what  we  could 
not  get  by  means  of  law*  We  are  with  the  gentleman  from 
PrlnosM  Anne  (Wise)  In  that  regard.  Wo  do  not  always  undsr- 
staad  what  Is  meant  by  the  right  of  secession,  we  do  not  under* 
stand  what  Is  meant  by  the  right  of  revolution,  but  when  the 
proper  cause  arises  there  are  men  In  West  VIrglala  who  will 
stand  by  the  right  to  the  last  ettremlty. 
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It  it  interettiBg,  in  view  of  later  events^  to  note  throogh 
Editor  Campbell's  letters  the  roseate  glow  of  early  oonfi- 
denee  in  tbe  Unionism  of  the  Convention,  and  bow  that 
glow  faded  away  later  into  soberer  and  finally  somber  col- 
ors. He  wrote  Uie  day  after  the  Convention  met,  referriniji; 
to  certain  avowed  Secessionists  in  the  East :  **Thej  see  now 
pretty  plainly  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  secession  of  this 
State.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And,  more  than  all,  they  see  that  the 
Western  members  are  resolving  that  the  State  shall  not  be 
pot  to  all  the  expense  of  this  Convention  without  knowing 
where  it  and  kindred  expenses  are  to  come  from.  It  is  in 
tbe  air  that  the  grand  move  so  long  talked  of  for  an  ad 
rabrem  tax  is  going  to  be  made.  This,  as  Qcneral  Jack- 
son, of  Wood,  says,  will  be  turning  the  Convention  to  ac- 
count, and,  if  the  point  is  gained,  will  relieve  the  West  of 
nearly  one  million  dollars  in  taxation  which  she  now  has 
to  pay  more  than  she  ought  ♦  •  ♦  "Certainly,^  said 
one  of  the  Northwestern  members  about  it,  the  East  does 
not  expect  that  we  of  the  West  are  going  to  have  our 
heart's4>kwd  wrung  out  of  us  by  such  taxation.  *  *  * 
Indeed,  it  is  the  common  subject  of  remark,  and  I  have 
heard  it  a  doaen  times  this  day,  that  since  the  West  was  a 
West  she  has  never  evinced  a  tithe  of  the  backbone  which 
Aft  does  now.'* 

Further  along.  Editor  Campbell  is  ''glad  to  hear  that 
Ben.  Wilson,  of  Harrison,  and  our  old  friend  Alpheus  F. 
Uaymond,  are  right  upon  the  vital  question  of  Western 
iBtereats  and  also  upon  the  grand  anti-secession  resolve. 
I  hear^members  also  speak  encouragingly  of  L.  8.  HalL" 
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Alas,  that  hopes  so  fair  should  prove  so  false!  We 
have  already  noted  the  later  aspects  of  the  member  from 
Wetzel.  Only  six  days  after  this  cheerful  outlook  wa» 
penned,  we  find  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Harrison,  elected 
on  strong  professions  of  Unionism,  offering  die  following: 

Reiolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  Virginia,  In  Convention  ao> 
semblsd,  do  adhere  with  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union  of  these 
States,  and  that  we  will  do  so  as  long  as  the  same  can  be  per- 
petuated consistently  with  full  security  of  all  our  constitutional 
righti  and  the  maintenance  of  the  equality  of  all  the  States. 

Hewlved,  That  it  is  Inexpedient  and  improper  for  the  gen- 
eral government  to  Increase  its  forces  at  the  forts  and  arsenals 
and  dock-yards  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  or  to  do  any  act 
looking  to  warUke  preparations  against  the  State. 

*  It  may  bo  noted  here  as  well  as  later  that  "Mr.  Wilson^ 
while  favoring  secession,  lacked  the  courage  to  vote  for  the 
ordinance,  and  was  excused  from  voting  on  his  own  re- 
quest But  he  voted  at  home  for  the  ratification  of  the 
ordinance,  and  made  so  little  concealment  of  his  secession 
sentiments  that  in  June,  1801,  he  was  arrested  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  along  with  James  M.  Jackson  and  others, 
at  Clarksburg. 

Mr.  Haymond  soon  gave  himself  conspicuously  to 
bringing  forward  declarations  on  the  subject  of  ad  valorem 
taxation.  This  gave  him  the  appearance  of  looking  vigi- 
lantly after  Western  interests.  While  he  and  other  West- 
em  members  were  entertaining  their  constituents  with 
this  talk  about  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  correct 
some  of  the  iniquities  from  which  the  West  had  always 
suffered,  the  secession  conspirators  were  busy  as  moles  with 
the  real  business  of  the  Convention,  burrowing  under  the 
foundations  of  Virginia  Unionism,  getting  ready  to  topple 
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tbe  wbole  ttrneture  into  tlie  abyss  of  the  Confedcraejr— 
wUdi  being  done,  what  would  it  avail  whether  taxation 
were  ad  valorem  or  on  the  old  basist 

aYMPTOMATIO. 

Lei  us  note  here  a  few  symptoms  of  the  temper  of  the 
OoBvention  as  manifested  from  time  to  time.  February 
90,  numerous  rcsolutiims  wore  introduced  generally  ex- 
pressing attachment  to  the  Union,  but  denouncing  ''coer 
ekML"*  Six  days  later  Mr.  G^in,  while  denying  the  right 
of  seeession,  admitted  a  reVoltttionary  remedyi  and  said 
whererer  Virginia  went  he  was  ''with  her.''  March  Sd 
Mr.  Goode,  of  Bedford^  offcrod  a  resolution  reciting  that 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  general  government  had  been 
penrerted  to  the  injury  of  Virginia ;  and  as  the  Crittenden 
rosdutions  had  been  rejected  by  the  North,  every  eonsid* 
oration  required  Virginia  to  secede.  March  5thy  Mr.  Har- 
vie  offered  a  resolution  requesting  the  L^slaturo  to  make 
appropriations  to  resist  the  attempt  of  the  Federal  authori* 
ties  to  enforce  the  laws  in  the  seceded  States. 

LOOKS  SBRIOUS. 

But  the  first  real  shock  to  the  complacency  of  the  Union 
■MB  in  and  about  the  Convention  came  from  a  resolution 
offered  by  Floumoy — ^Enow-Kothing  candidate  for  Gov* 
ernor  against  Wise  in  1856.    It  was  as  follows : 


B§9$tW9i,  Tkat  wMlst  Vlrglala  has  a  high  apvreelatlsn  eC 
the  lilnsslass  of  tks  Unlen.  and  weeld  do  much  and  forbear  aueli 
to  psrvsltaate  theai,  ret  It  fMis  Itself  bouad  to  declare  tkat  aa 
MsBttty  W  Intstist  and  wroags  with  the  ssesded  States  ef  the 
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South  would,  In  ease  of  an  attempted  eoerelon  bjr  the  Federal 
govemment.  demand  and  receive  the  Interpoeltlen  of  all  her 
sdUtarj  strength  la  resisting  such  aggression. 

This  went  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations; 
and  Mr.  Willey,  of  that  couiinittcci  confided  to  Eilitor 
Campbell  that  matters  in  tiio  coiuniittec  wore  not  encour- 
agiiigy  and  that  the  Floumoy  rrsolution  bad  given  the  com- 
mittee a  somber  view  of  possible  danger. 

TUB  SEOESMIOlf  MACllINB. 

The  chief  instnimcntnlity  in  the  Convention  for  l)o- 
fogging  the  ''no-coerciou"  Union  ineinbrrs  and  comiuitting 
them  to  secession  was  tlic  Connnittce  on  Federal  HrlatioiiSi  ^ 
upon  which  tlie  Unionists  had  been  nllowcnl  by  Presidoiit 
Jatiiioy  only  seven  nicnibers  out  of  the  twciity-oiic.  On 
this  committee  the  West  had  only  four:  William  Me- 
Comas,  of  Cabell;  Sanincl  Price,  of  Greenbrier;  Wait- 
man  T.  Wiliey,  of  Monongnlin,  and  John  J.  .Tnckson,  of 
Wood.  This  committee  undertook  to  name  and  sliaiic  con- 
ditions upon  which  Virginia  would  remain  in  the  Union. 
In  its  composition,  through  some  inexplicablo  means,  Pres- 
ident Janney  had  been  led  to  compose  it  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest of  secession.  It  was  but  one  instance  of  many— 
though  an  amazing  one — in  which  the  half-hearted  Union- 
iets  of  the  Convention  permitted  their  adversaries  to  seize 
and  control  the  machinery  of  the  Convention.  The  condi- 
tions formulated  by  this  committee  for  the  restraint  of  the 
United  States  govemment  were,  of  course,  impossible  con- 
ditions, and  were  intended  so  to  be ;  yet  conditions  which, 
once  aspcnted  to  by  a  member  and  rejected  by  the  Federal 
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aullioritiesy  drore  him  to  the  logical  alternatire  of  support- 
ing  seocMion.     This  was  the  study  and  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy ;  and  the  propositions  brought  forward  bj  this 
eommittee  were  exploited  and  discussed  day  after  day  with 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  confusing  and  inoculating  mem- 
bers known  to  be  vulnerable  and  of  occupying  the  time 
till  the  progress  of  events  and  the  consummation  of  plans 
should  bring  them  to  the  crisis  when  the  conspirators  were 
ready  to  strike.    This  committee  brought  in  a  report  March 
0;h— rather  three  reports.     The  majority  embodied  the 
suggestion  that  the  eight  slave-holding  States  which  had 
not  yet  seceded  be  requested  to  appoint  conunissioncrs  to 
a  conference  to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  Kentuckyi  in  Hay ; 
and  appended  was  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  national 
(*onstitut{on  covering  the  substance  of  the  points  agreed 
on  by  the  Peace  Conference.    Messrs.  Harvey,  Montague 
and  Williams  reported  in  favor  of  immediate  seof^ssion. 
The  Convention  was  not  ready  for  this.    Mr.  Wise  dis- 
sented from  both  reports,  differing  from  the  majority  in 
iletails  but  looking  in  the  same  direction.    But  none  of  the 
propositions  received  the  assent  of  the  Convention.   It  was 
Boi  expected  they  would.    They  were  but  time-servers. 

A  sioirinoANT  von. 

One  of  the  declarations  reported  by  the  conmiittee  will 
illustrate  their  character  and  purpose.  It  was  declared 
tiiat  the  people  of  Virginia  would  '^expect,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  that  a  pacific  policy  be  adopted  towards 
the  seceded  States,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  subject 
tiwm  to  the  Federal  authority,  nor  to  reinforce  the  forts 
worn  in^yjiossession  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
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States,  or  recapture  forts,  arsenals  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States  within  their  limits,  nor  to  exact  the 
payment  of  imposts  upon  their  commerce.'' 

Mr.  Carlile  moved  to  strike  out  the  language  quoted. 
His  motion  received  but  17  votes  out  of  121  cast.  This 
motion  covered  the  whole  vital  issue,  and  the  vote  sbowo<l 
that  Virginia  was  lost  to  the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  sec 
how  any  one  could  mistake  the  significance  of  this  expres- 
sion and  suppose  after  that  there  was  a  Union  majority  in 
that  body  on  which  any  dependence  could  be  placed.  Tliose 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Carlile's  motion  were:  Brown,  Burclett, 
Burley,  Carlile,  Carter,  Conrad,  Dent,  Early,  Hubbard, 
John  N.  Hughes,  Lewis,  Moore,  Patrick,  Porter,  Sharp, 
C.  J.  Stuart  and  Tarr.  Willcy  and  Alph.  llaymond  voted 
against. 

It  appears  that  early  in  the  session  Mr.  Carlile  fell  in 
with  the  outcry  against  the  right  of  the  government  to 
^'coerce^  a  State,  .whether  in  earnest  or  from  politic  mo- 
tives is  not  clear.  February  IGtli  he  offered  a  resolution 
declaring  that  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
tlie  case  of  Chisliolm  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Xlth  amendment,  he  was  ''at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  impression  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment possesses  power  to  coerce  a  State  had  obtained  cred- 
ence.'' But  Carlile  was  loyal  at  heart  and  recognized  the 
right  of  the  government  to  enforce  its  laws  ever}'wliere. 
In  a  speech  delivered  March  7th,  he  declared  it  had  the 
right  to  collect  the  duties  in  the  seceded  States  as  in  all 
others;  and  the  motion  just  noticed,  to  strike  out  of  the 
Federal  Relations  report  a  contrary  declaration,  confirms 
this  attitude. 
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psopoess  TO  "rbsumb." 


Ifareh  27th  the  oommittce  brought  in  a  snbfltitute  for 
their  first  report,  proposing  that  tho  constitutional  amend- 
mcnt  should  be  subniitte<l  to  the  States  for  ratification  or 
rejoetlon ;  and  if  not  ratified  before  the  first  Monday  of 
Oetobcr  following,  Virginia  should  then  ''resume*'  Iter 
sovereignty.  This  proposition  to  hang  a  threat  over  the 
country  made  even  less  impression.  The  element  that  had 
taken  direction  of  the  Convention  did  not  look  to  any 
schemes  involving  such  long  delays.  Like  the  member 
from  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  Assembly,  they  were  for 
''action^  just  as  quick  as  they  could  prepare  to  precipitate 
it  The  discussion  on  the  committee's  report  went  on  for 
several  weeks,  and  served  its  purpose  in  occupying  the 
time  and  in  preparing  members  for  more  energetic  action. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  report 
April  0th,  Mr.  Bouldin  offered  a  substitute  deelnring  the 
{ndependeifce  of  the  seceded  States  should  be  acknowledged 
without  delay.  Tliis  was  rojeoted  by  only  three  majority ; 
but  on  the  0th  Wise  offered  a  substitute  for  the  tenth  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  Virginia  recogniies  the  indepen- 
denee  of  the  seceded  States,  and  this  was  adopted  by  118 
to  90. 

THB  PSVn  BISB8. 


After  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  the  ex* 
dtement  in  and  around  the  Convention  increased  like  a 
fever  as  the  night  dr^ws  nigh.  The  crisis  was  approaching 
aad  events  setting  towards  the  eatastrtfphe  with  aeoelerated 
•p.«L  ^  fdlerie.  of  the  0(mt«Bti<«  were  ddl,  erowM 
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and  popular  demonstrations  in  the  streets,  intended  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  Convention,  increased  in  numbers 
and  energy. 

TUB  MOB  0IVB8  VOICB. 

Referring  to  Carlile*s  speech  of  Marcli  7th,  for  which 
he  was  hissed  as  he  was  leaving  tlie  Convention  accom- 
panied by  two  ladies,  Marshall  M.  Dent,  member  from 
Monongalia,  wrote  to  his  pa|icr,  the  Morganiown  Star, 
that  the  speech  ''struck  the  scocssionists  like  a  thunderbolt 
and  was  decidedly  the  boldest  effort  of  the  session.''  Mr. 
Dent  adds  the  following  incident  as  sliowing  the  temper  of 
the  Richmond  populace  even  at  that  time: 

This  aCtsmoon  a  crowd  assembled  at  tbs  old  market  and 
taking  down  s  Union  asg  which  had  been  floating  there  for  manjr 
dajTs,  hoisted  in  Its  stead,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  the 
rattlesnake  flag.  Speeches  were  made  bjr  several  persons,  smong 
whom  was  Charles  Irving,  Mr.  aemens'  second  In  the  duel  with 
Wise.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Irving  Impressed  upon  the 
people  that  resistance  wss  not  enough;  that  the  true  poller  was 
to  drive  the  Convention  out  of  the  cltjr  atthe  point  of  the  bajronet. 
ieareelr  had  Mr.  Irving  utUred  these  words  when  the  crowd 
shouted  'That's  rightl  That's  right!  Drive  them  euti"  and  thess 
erles  were  followed  bjr  deafening  cheers. 

About  this  time  it  was  reported  that  O.  Jennings  Wise 
had  told  a  member  of  tlie  Convention  that  if  they  did  not 
pass  an  ordinance  of  secession  tliey  ought  to  be  driven  from 
the  hall  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  lion.  William  O. 
Brown,  member  from  Preston,  offered  resolutions  to  re- 
quest  the  Virginia  senators  to  resign.  Next  morning  he 
was  abused  by  the  Richmond  Examiner  and  denounood  as 
a  relative  of  ''old  John  Brown.^' 

Ve.-U 
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CoDspiraojr,  which  the  poet  feigned  Ib  ishamed  eren  to 
^Uiow  its  dangerous  brow  by  night,  when  evils  are  most 
freey^  now  threw  off  all  disguises  and  came  out  into  open 
day.  The  junta  engaged  a  public  hall  (Metropolitan 
Hall) 9  and  held  daily  sessionsi  though  under  lock  and  kqr, 
oiganizing  moans  of  intimidating  the  Convention  and 
foreing  it  to  obey  their  will  John  F.  Lewis,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction  (clse- 
wlwps  quoted),  makes  this  monti<m  of  this  lawless  body: 

At  tlM  same  Urns  a  iNirty  of  Bsesssloalsts  met  tofstbor  at 
liSfcMsart  s  sslf>ooiistltiits4  coBTsntlon— for  the  purpose  of 
isrslaf  this  OouTsntloQ  to  pass  an  ordlnanos  of  saeasslsa  or  of 
turalag  tlraa  out  of  doors  and  doposlnc  Oorsraor  Lslebor.  And 
I  MIOTO  that  If  it  bad  not  been  for  the  fear  of  that  bodjr  the 
erdlttanoo  of  seossslon  could  not  have  been  passed.  ▲  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Tlrglnla  at  that  time  wore  uttorlf 
le  the  passsas  of  an  ordlnaaoo  of  ssosssloa. 


John  Ooodo,  a  member  of  the  Convention  from  Bod- 
ford  County,  who  became  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  government  under  President  Cleveland,  printed  in 
tlie  Washington,  D.  C,  Conservative  Magazine,  in  its  issue 
for  February,  1000,  a  review  of  the  history  of  this  Vir- 
ginia Convention.  In  the  course  of  his  article  he  makes 
the  following  reference  to  these  conspirators  sitting  in 
Metropolitan  HaU: 

Fisr  sovsral  dajs  prior  to  the  action  of  the  Oonvsntlon  en 
Iks  nth,  thsre  had  bosa  a  coavsntlon  of  the  people  In  sssrien  al 
MstropoUtan  Hall  la  the  dtr  of  Richmond.  Ther  had 
fiesi  all  parts  of  the  State  to  mahe  known  the  publls 
iv  dsslsTfs  astlon  without  farther  defagr* 
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The  nature  of  tliis  "public  demand"  receives  illustra- 
tion from  the  following  secret  circular  sent  out  from  Uich- 
mond  early  in  April : 

BUMMONINO  TUB  MOB. 

Tour  presenos  Is  requestsd  at  Richmond  on  the  ISth  day  of 
April,  ISSl,  to  consult  with  friends  of  Southern  HgbU  as  to  the 
oourss  which  Virginia  should  pursue  In  the  preMnt  emergencr. 
Please  bring  with  jrou  or  send  a  full  delegation  of  true  and  re- 
lUble  men  from  your  county  and  If  convenient  aid  the  same 
object  In  the  surrounding  counUee.  On  arrtval  at  Richmond  re- 
port to  w      ^^^^^  yfxMye,  Barbour. 

JouN  R.  CiiAMBLiM.  Oreenville. 

CiiASLCS  P.  OoixiKR.  Petersburg. 

JouN  A.  Harmah,  Auguita. 

HKfcsr  A.  WiiMc.  PHnccM  Anne. 

John  T.  AxpRimnN,  Botetourt 

William  P.  Ooruoji.  Albemarle. 

Tuns.  Jrrr.  RAiiiioLrii,  Albemarle. 

Jamrs  W.  SiiKmcY,  Smyth. 

Woods  was  the  only  Western  member  who  had  tho 
hardihood  to  father  this  call  upon  tlic  mob.  Oonlon  was 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  time  fixed  was  the 
day  before  that  on  which  the  ordinance  was  finally  passed. 
A  militia  muster  had  been  appointed  for  tho  same  day  as 
a  part  of  the  programme  for  terrorizing  the  Convention. 
Wise,  the  violent,  is  one  of  the  signers  of  this  paper,  as 
befits  him. 

COBEUPTINO  THB  CONVBHTIOK. 

For  some  time  the  conspiracy  had  been  making  swift 
progress.    A  correspondent  wrote  the  Philadelphia  Prese 
from  Washington  the  latter  days  of  March  that  the  scccs-    ^ 
slon  oonspirators  had  sent  agenU  all  through  Virginia  to 
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promote  secession ;  that  every  kind  of  offer  had  been  made 
to  leading  Union  men  in  the  Convention  to  unite  in  a 
eonp  d'etat^  and  ''some  in  whom  great  confidence  had  been 
placed  have  yielded  to  these  inducements.'^  Proffers  had 
been  made  to  make  Norfolk  the  great  port  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy;  ''and  an  organized  plan  is  undoubtedly  on 
footy''  added  the  writer,  "to  seize  Fortress  Monroe.'^  It 
was  not  generally  known  but  early  in  the  year  the  garrison 
in  Fortress  Monroe  had  been  reduced  to  two  companies. 
A  Washington  despatch  to  a  New  York  paper  April  1st 
regarding  the  Virginia  Convention,  said :  "All  informa- 
tion agrees  in  representing  that  a  decided  reaction  has 
oecnrred  and  that  the  Union  sentiment  is  rapidly  losing 
ground  in  all  parts  of  the  State  which  have  hitherto  been 
oppoacd  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  any  form.'* 
This  was  more  apparent  than  real,  the  appearance  being 
created  by  the  great  activity  of  secession  emissaries 
throughout  the  State. 

PSBSIDEUT    LIirCOLN   TEIBS    TO  08T   Ilf   TOUCH. 

Before  coming  to  the  culmination,  let  us  notice  with 
some  particularity  an  incident  connecting  with  the  Con- 
vention so  interesting  and  important  that  no  account  of 
that  body  would  be  complete  without  it  This  was  the 
effort  made  by  President  Lincoln  to  get  before  the  Union 
element  in  the  Convention  a  proposition  that  they  adjourn 
the  Convention  and  go  home,  he  on  his  part  undertak- 
ing to  remove  the  casus  belli  in  Charleston  Harbor  by  the 
evacuation  of  Sumter.  President  Lincoln  clearly  connect- 
ing the  peril  of  having  this  Convention  in  session  with  the 
peril  iu  Charieston  Harbor,  hoped  to  get  rid  of  both  at  one 
stroke. 
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The  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  investigation  mndo 
at  Washington  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Roconstmetion 
in  February,  180G,  in  the  testimony  given  by  John  F. 
I>cwis,  a  member  of  the  Convention  from  Rockingham 
County ;  that  given  by  John  B.  Baldwin,  a  moniber  from 
Augusta  County,  and  that  by  John  Minor  Botts. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  few  Uniouistd  in  the  East 
who  never  struck  their  colors.  He  voted  against  the  or-  / 
dinance  of  secession  and  was  the  only  member  east  of 
^  the  All^heuies  who  did  not  sign  it  He  was  threatened 
with  hanging,  and  at  one  time  thought  the  threat  might 
be  executed.  Note  what  Mr.  McOrew  says  about  him  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

Baldwin  went  to  the  Convention  as  a  Union  man  and 
kept  up  his  professions  till  the  ordinance  had  passed.  He 
then  signed  it  and  was  given  a  commission  in  the  Confed- 
erate military  service,  was  sent  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  occupied  a  seat  throughout  the  war  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  special  dispensation  held  a  commis- 
sion as  Colonel.  It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  what  is 
to  be  related  that  he  had  earned  these  distinctions. 


"ah  original  union  man.^^ 


When  he  testified,  being  asked  if  he  was  "an  original 
Union  man.'^  he  replied:  "The  most  thorough-going  I 
ever  knew.^'  In  the  course  of  his  testimony  he  said  he 
had  never  believed  in  the  right  of  secession,  didnH  believe 
in  it  now;  "always  locked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  an  ab- 
surdity and  humbug.  I  always  believed,'^  he  said,  "as  a 
question  of  law,  rij^t  and  power,  the  Government  had  a 
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to  hang  Jeff  Davis  and  me  toa  I  was  not  a  Seces- 
sionist,'' he  added;  ''I  was  a  rebel/'  Since  when,  the 
eonunittee  ought  to  have  asked  him  ?  When  he  was  posing 
fts  such  a  ^^thorongh-going"  Union  man  ? 

Ifr.  Botts  was  one  of  the  Unionists  whose  Unionism 
wonld  wash ;  the  quality  of  his  loyalty,  like  the  quality  ol 
merqy,  was  '^t  strained" 

TRKACHXBT  OF  OeOSGE  W.  8U1IHES8. 

Trfsm  the  testimony  of  these  three  appear  the  follow- 
ing  facts.  About  the  beginning  of  April  President  Lin- 
coln sent  a  messenger  to  Ckorge  W.  Summers  to  ask  him 
to  come  to  Washington  as  he  had  an  important  matter  to 
communicate;  requesting  him,  further,  if  he  could  not 
cmne  to  send  some  trustworthy  Union  man  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  once  been  associated  with  Summers  in 
Congress  and  knew  him  as  perhaps  the  ablest  man  in  pub- 
lic life  in  Virginia  and  as  the  reputed  champion  of  the 
Union  cause  in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Summers  did  not 
go ;  nor  did  he  make  any  reply  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  message. 

8KH06  A  TRAITOB  TO  THE  FSE8IDENT. 

After  scmie  delay  he  sent  John  B.  Baldwin ;  who  went 
without  any  credentials  from  Summers,  reached  Washing- 
ton April  4th,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Seward  as  having 
come  from  Mr.  Summers  in  response  to  the  President's 
nessage  to  him;  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Seward  to  the 
White  House  and  introduced  in  a  whisper  to  President 
Lincoln,  who  was  surrounded  by  visitors,  simply  as  ''Mr. 
Bddwif  of  the  Virginia  Convention."    The  President 
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knowing  Mr.  Baldwin  must  have  come  from  Summers  and 
not  doubting  his  sympathy  with  the  object  sought,  received 
him  cordially,  and  Uking  him  into  a  private  apartment 
locked  the  door  against  possible  intrusion. 

'  BTOBY  TOLD  BY  BALDWIN. 

According  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement,  the  first  thing 
the  President  said  to  him  was:  "Mr.  Baldwin,  I  am 
afraid  you  have  come  too  late ;  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
here  three  or  four  days  ago."  Then  he  said :  "Why  do 
you  not  adjourn  the  Virginia  Convention  f  "Adjourn 
it  I"  said  Mr.  Baldwin.  "How  ?  Do  you  mean  sine  die  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  President,  "sine  die.  Why  do  you  not 
adjourn  it  ?  It  is  a  standing  menace  to  me  which  embar- 
rasses me  very  much."  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  claim  to 
quote  the  precise  language. 

couldn't  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  expressed  his  surprise.  "The  Virginia 
Convention,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  hands  of  Union  men :  ^re 
have  in  it  a  clear  and  controlling  majority  of  nearly  three 
to  one;  we  are  controlling  it  for  conservative  results;  we 
can  do  it  with  perfect  certainty  if  you  will  uphold  our 
hands  by  a  conservative  policy  here.  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  want  a  body  thus  in  the  hands  of  Union  men  to 
be  dispersed,  or  why  you  should  look  upon  their  sessions 
as  in  any  respect  a  menace  to  you;  we  r^ard  ourselves 
as  co-operating  with  you  in  the  objects  which  you  profess 
to  seek.  Besides,  if  we  were  to  adjourn  sine  die,  leaving 
these  questions  unsettled,  it  would  place  the  Union-  men 
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of  Virginia  in  the  attitude  of  confessing  an  inability  to 
meet  the  occasion ;  the  result  would  be  that  another  Con- 
vention would  be  called  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  could 
be  put  through  for  the  purpose,  *  *  *  and  the  Union 
men  of  Virginia  could  not  with  proper  self-respect  offer 
themselres  as  members  of  that  Convention,  having  had  the 
full  eontrol  of  one  and  having  adjourned  without  having 
brought  about  any  sort  of  settlement  of  the  troubles  upon 

''And|  sir,  it  is  but  right  for  me  to  say  one  thing  to 
you,  that  the  Union  men  of  Virginia,  of  whom  I  am  one, 
wouM  not  be  willing  to  adjourn  that  Convention  until  we 
either  effect  some  settlement  of  this  mUtter  or  ascertain 
that  it  cannot  be  done/' 

Mr.  Baldwin  proceeded  expansively  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee what  he  had  said  to  Mr.  -Lincoln.  The  Chairman  at 
length  asked  him  what  plan  he  had  proposed  for  such  a 
settlement  Mr.  Baldwin's  plan  had  been  a  conciliatory 
pfodamation  and  a  call  for  a  National  Convention  ''to 
eome  togettier  and  settle  this  thing." 

He  said  the  President  had  ''said  something  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Sumter  on  the  ground  of 
military  necessity;"  that  he  had  replied  that  would  never 
do,  that  if  he  had  intended  to  bold  the  Fort  he  ought  to 
have  strengthened  it  and  made  it  impregnable;  that  to 
bold  it  in  the  present  condition  of  the  force  there  was  "to 
invito  assault"  "Oo  upon  higher  ground,"  said  Mr.  Bald- 
win. "The  better  ground  is  to  make  a  ooncession  of  an 
asserted  right  in  the  interest  of  peace."  *  *  *  "If  you 
do  not  take  this  course,  if  there  is  a  gun  fired  at  Sumler- 
I  do  BOtyetie  on  which  side  it  is  fired — as  sure  at  there  is  a 
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Ood  in  heaven,  the  thing  is  gone  I  Virginia  herself,  strong 
as  the  Union  majority  in  the  Convention  is  now,  will  be 
out  in  forty-eight  hours."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "And  I  wish  to  ^ay 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  I  can 
possibly  summon,  that  if  you  intend  to  do  anything  to 
settle  this  matter,  you  must  do  it  promptly.  I  think  an- 
other fortnight  will  be  too  late." 

All  this  according  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  seemed  to  re- 
member voluminously  what  he  had  said  to  tiic  President 
but  had  a  very  meager  recollection  of  what  the  President 
had  said  to  him. 

Being  asked  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  "no  pledge,  no 
offer,  no  promise  of  any  sort,"  Mr.  Baldwin  rcplic<l :  "I 
was  about  to  state  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  himself  given  an  account  of  this  conversation 
which  has  been  understood — but  I  am  sure  misunderstood 
— ^by  the  persons  to  whom  lie  talked  as  giving  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  that  he  had  offered  to  me  that  if  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  would  adjourn  sine  die  he  would  with- 
draw the  troops  from  Sumter  and  Pickens.  Pam  as  clear 
in  my  recollection  as  it  is  possible  to  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  he  made  no  such  suggestion,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  and  said  nothing  from  which  I  could  infer  it." 
Later  Mr.  Baldwin  was  asked  this  question  and  gave  the 
answer  quoted : 

Quetlieii.— You  think  jrou  cannot  be  mistaken  when  yov  say 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  aiottro  jron  In  any  form  that  it  was  his 
imrpose  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Snmtor  and  Pickens  at 
that  time? 

Afittoer.*-Of  conrse,  I  would  not  be  wiUInf  to  say  If  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  a  different  reprsoontatlon  of  It  that 
It  was  ImpooslMo  ho  should  have  done  so.    I  have  no  reason  to 
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Mtore  that  Mr.  LIacoIb  wat  a  man  capable  of  Inteatloiial  mla- 
repraaeoUUoA  In  a  matter  of  tbat  tort;  therefore^  I  would  not, 
of  eonTM^  aadertake  to  say  that  It  wai  Impoaslble  lie  could  haTo 
tetided  to  eoBTOT  that  tmpreMloii.  If  I  were  eertlied  Mr. 
Uncola  bad  aald  be  Intended  to  give  me  tbat  Imprewton,  I 
•bonM  be  bound  to  concede  It,  altboug b  al  tbe  'tame  time  1 
would  be  bound  to  say  tbat  tbe  Idea  nerer  occurred  to  me  aai 
tbai  wbon  I  irat  beard  tbat  iucb  an  Idea  bad  been  aufgealod,  1 
waa  as  mucb  aurpMaed  aa  I  waa  ever  In  mjr  life. 

WHAT  UirCOLir  TOLD  BOTT8. 

* 

April  15|  1866|  fire  days  after  the  examination  of  Mr* 
Baldwitti  Hon.  John  Minor  Botta  waa  examined  by  the 
Committee.  Regarding  the  Summers-Baldwin  episode,  he 
stated  that  April  7,  1861|  Sunday,  bo  was  in  Washington 
and  reeeived  a  note  from  President  Lincoln  inriting  him 
to  ealL  He  spent  the  evening,  from  seven  to  eleven,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  conversation  the. 
President  told  him  of  his  message  to  Summers  and  his 
interview  with  Baldwin.  As  Mr.  Botts  repeated  to  the 
Committee  what  Mr.  Lincoln  had  told  him,  the  President's 
first  words  to  Mr.  Baldwin  were:  ''Ah,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
why  did  you  not  come  here  sooner  t  I  have  been  waiting 
and  expecting  some  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  Conyention 
to  come  to  me  for 'more  than  a  week  past  I  had  a  most 
important  proposition  to  make  to  you.  I  am  afraid  you 
ha?e  come  too  late.  However,  I  will  make  the  proposition 
now.''  Mr.  Lincoln  then  recited  the  situation  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor— Anderson  there  with  eighty  men  and  provi* 
sions  only  till  a  certain  date  near  at  hand.  He  had  sent  a 
BMSsenger  to  Governor  Pickens  asking  him  to  allow  Major 
Andermm  to  buy  his  marketing  in  Charleston,  or  if  he  ob* 
Jeetad  to  men  from  Sumter  landing,  tbat  he  would  ha?o 
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marketing  sent  to  the  Fort  In  this  case  he  would  not 
try  to  provision  the  Fort ;  otherwise  he  would  send  an  un- 
armed ship  with  provisions,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
fleet,  the  fleet  not  to  enter  the  harbor  unless  the  provision 
vessel  should  be  fired  on;  but  if  it  were,  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  protect  it.  "Now,  Mr.  Baldwin,''  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "that  fleet  is  lying  in  New  York  Harbor  and  will 
be  ready  to  sail  this  afternoon  at  five  o'clock ;  and  although 
I  fear  it  is  almost  too  late  yet  I  will  submit,  any  way, 
the  proposition  I  intended  when  I  sent  for  Mr.  Summers. 
Your  Convention  has  been  sitting  now  nearly  two  inonflis 
and  all  they  have  done  has  been  to  shake  the  rod  over  my 
head.  You  have  recently  taken  a  vote  in  the  Convention 
on  the  right  of  secession,  which  was  rejected  by  00  to  45, 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  showing  the  strength  of  the 
Union  party  in  that  Convention ;  and  if  you  will  go  back 
to  Biebmond  and  get  that  majority  to  adjourn  and  go  home 
without  passing  an  ordinance  of  secession,  so  anxious  am 
I  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  to  save  Vii^^nia 
and  other  border  States  from  going  out,  I  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  evacuating  Fort  Sumter  and  take  the 
chance  of  negotiating  with  the  Cotton  States  which  have 
already  gone  out'' 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Botts,  'Tiow  did  Mr.  Baldwin  ro- 
ceive  that  proposition  t" 

Raising  his  hands,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied :  "He  would 
not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment ;  he  hardly  treated  me  with 
civility.  He  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  an  adjournment 
Did  I  mean  an  adjournment  sine  die  t  'Why,  of  course*. 
.Mr.  Baldwin,  I  mean  an  adjournment  sine  die.    I  don't 
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mean  to  Mtume  such  a  responsibility  as  that  of  surren- 
dering that  Fort  to  the  people  of  Charleston  upon  your 
•djonmment  and  then  for  you  to  return  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  pass  your  ordinance  after  I  have  given  up  the 
Fort^ '' 

Mr.  Botts  felt,  veiy  much  incensed  that  Hr.  Baldwin 
should  have  rejected  such  a  proposition,  and  asked  if  the 
President  would  authorize  him  to  make  that  proposition 
to  the  Union  men  of  the  Convention  ?  He  would  guaran- 
lee  with  his  head  that  they  would  adopt  it 

*^0^  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ''it  is  too  late;  the  fleet  has 
•ailed  and  I  have  no  means  of  communicating  with  it'' 

Mr.  Botts  then  asked  if  ho  might  mention  the  cir- 
enmstances  for  the  effect  on  public  opinion  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere?  ''Not  just  now,  Botts;  later  you  may/' 
fefriied  the  President 

BOTTS  TELLS  LEWIS. 

Mr.  Botts  returned  to  Richmond  on  the  15th;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th — his  house  being  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters for  the  Unionists  of  his  kind — a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen were  there,  among  them  John  F.  Lewis,  and  to  him 
be  mentioned,  in  a  rather  private  way,  the  circumstances 
.of  his  interview  with  President  Lincoln  about  Mr.  Bald- 
win's visit,  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition  and  Mr.  Baldwin's 
lejeetioii  of  it  He  asked  Lewis  if  he  had  heard  anything 
of  this.  Mr.  Lewis  was  surprised.  He  said  he  had  not 
heard  a  word,  and  did  not  believe  it  ''I  would  not,"  he 
said,  '^lieve  any  man  that  I  was  not  entirely  familiar 
with  wtto  would  charge  that  John  B.  Baldwin  had  iakoi 
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upon  himself  such  a  responsibility  as  to  have  rejected  that 
proposition  or  to  have  withheld  it  from  liis  Union  col- 
leagues in  the  Convention,  who  would  most  gladly  have 
adopted  it ;  and  if  you  do  not  object  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Baldwin  about  it" 

"So  far  from  my  objecting,"  replied  Botts,  "I  prefer 
that  you  would  ask  him,  as  you  have  intimated  a  doubt 
as  to  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Next  morning  before  Mr.  Botts  was  out  of  bed,  Lewis 
came  to  his  room  and  told  him  he  bad  seen  Baldwin,  who 
had  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  proposition  was  made, 
and  that  upon  Lewis  telling  him  he  felt  very  much  con- 
cerned that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  responsibility 
upon  himself,  Baldwin  had  said  he  would  like  to  «ee  Botts 
and  make  "an  explanation  on  the  subject  and  the  reason 
why  he  had  rejected  it"  Further,  Lewis  adde<l  that  ]klr. 
Baldwin  had  consented  to  come  up  there  with  him  imme- 
diately after  breakfast. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Botts'  breakfast,  Lewis  and  Baldwin 
were  announced.  Mr.  Botts  went  into  the  front  room  and 
Mr.  Lewis  said,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baldwin :  "Well, 
Mr.  Botts,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  come  up  here  to  make  some 
explanation  to  you  about  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  why  he  declined  to 
accept  the  proposition." 

"Well,"  said  Botts,  "Mr.  Baldwin,  is  it  true  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  propose  to  you  that  if  the  Convention  would 
adjourn  and  go  home  without  passing  an  ordinance,  he 
would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  f 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  "he  did." 
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'^7  God,''  said  Botts,  '^Why  did  you  reject  such  a 
propoflitioii  AS  that  V* 

The  only  answer  Hr.  Baldwin  made  was  by  taking  ont 
Us  watch  and  saying:  ''It  only  wants  twenty  minutes  of 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  Convention^  when  a  most  im- 
portant vote  is  to  be  taken''  (which  Mr.  Botts  knew  to  be 
the  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  secession),  ''I  am  obliged  to 
be  there  punctually  at  the  hour  and  I  have  not  time  to 
make  the  explanation  I  desire,  but  I  will  avail  myself  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  a  full  explanation  of  the 
whole  of  it" 

''From  that  time  to  this,"  adds  Mr.  Botts,  "I  have  not 
laid  my  ^es  on  Mr.  Baldwin,  nor  have  I  heard  any  ex- 
planation from  him,  nor  have  I  had  directly  any  com- 
munication from  him." 

Mr.  Botts  further  stated  in  his  testimony  that  Gbvemor 
Peirpoint,  and  he  thought  one  other  gentleman,  whose 
name  he  could  not  recall,  had  told  him  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
made  the  same  statements  to  them  as  to  him  regarding 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Baldwin.  Peirpoint  said  Mr.  liu; 
eoln  had  told  him  Baldwin  had  demanded  also  the  evaeoa- 
tion  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

LIWI8  OONllBlfS  B0TT8. 

Mr.  Botts'  account  of  this  matter  is  confirmed  1^  the 
testimony  of  John  F.  Lewis,  taken  by  the  Committee  be- 
fore either  of  the  others,  on  the  7th  of  February. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Lewis'  statement : 

I  wsid  to  tlM  bouse  of  Joha  If  laor  BotlSb  la  Rtohmoai.  ob 
tie  IHIi  V<  APrtl.  1N1»  and  ho  iaformod  mo  bo  had  boon  la  Waib-' 
latfm  a*iow  dtora  bofdro  and  had  bad  aa  latorvlow  with  Mr. 


Lincoln,  in  which  interview  Mr.  Lincoln  informed  him  that  ho 
had  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Richmond  for  Ooorao  W.  Bum- 
mers to  come  to  Washincton;  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  being 
able  to  oomc^  to  send  some  reliable  Union  man  to  consult  with 
him  on  important  matters.  Mr.  Bummers  from  some  eause  or 
other  did  not  go  but  sent  John  B.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta  County. 
Virginia.  Mr.  Lincoln  informed  Mr.  Botts  that  he  had  made 
this  proposition  to  Colonel  Baldwin:  that  if  that  Convention 
would  adjourn  without  passing  an  ordinance  of  secession,  he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  would  Uke  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing  the 
troops  from  Fort  Bumter.  Colonel  Baldwin  declined  to  accede  to 
it,  and  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  or  communicated  to 
the  Convention.  Next  morning,  I  took  Colonel  Baldwin  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Botts,  who  told  htm  he  was  informed  such  an  in- 
terview had  taken  place.  Colonel  Baldwin  did  not  deny  it  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Botts'  question,  how  in  the  name  of  Ood  he  could 
take  the  responsibility  of  withholding  the  knowledge  of  such  an 
Interview  from  the  Convention,  Colonel  Baldwin  remarked  that 
It  was  then  near  the  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  be  there,  but  would  see  him  again.  No 
such  communication  was  ever  made  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  to  any  large  portion  even  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  a  large  number  of  them  are  to  this  day  ignorant  of 
the  fact 

OITLT  THBEE  MEIT  IIT  BICHMOND  KNEW. 

Mr.  Lewis'  colleague  in  the  Convention^  who  roomed 
with  him,  was  Algernon  S.  Gray,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Baldwin.  Mr.  Lewis  told  Botts  that  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  April  after  his  return  from  Botts'  house,  he  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Gray  Baldwin's  visit  to  the  President^  the  propo- 
aition  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  injection  of  it 
He  says  Mr.  Gray  exhibited  extraordinary  surprise. 
^'Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  that  fromt"  he  said 
springing  out  of  bed.  Mr.  Lewis  replied  that  Mr.  Botts 
had  just  returned  ttcm  Washington  wh^ro  the  facts  had 
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been  eoniinimicated  to  him  by  the  Preflident,  and  Botts  had 
told  him  that  night  Mr.  Gray  replied :  ^'I  did  not  tup- 
poee  there  were  more  than  three  men  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond who  knew  of  it''  This  could  have  but  one  possible 
meaning— that  Summers,  Baldwin  and  Gray  were  the 
three. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  communicate  the  matter  to  the 
cabinet  or  the  public,  doubtless  feeling  deeply  chagrined 
that  in  taking  so  great  a  responsibility  he  had  met  with 
Ireaeheiy  and  failure. 

PXAOB  on  wabI 

Sometime  before  this  the  Convention  appointed  a  com- 
mitlee  to  wait  on  President  Lincoln  to  ask  what  were  his 
intentions  toward  the  seceded  States.  William  Ballard 
Preston,  who  later  offered  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
'^Sandy  Stuart,"  who  had  been  an  old  whig  and  had  tried 
to  be  a  Unionist,  and  George  W.  Randolph,  who  had 
beaten  Botts  for  the  Convention  and  became  the  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  War,  were  the  committeemen.  The  com- 
mittee were  directed  to  ask  the  President  ^'to  communi- 
cate to  this  Convention  the  policy  which  the  authorities  of 
the  Federal  government  intend  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  Confederate  States.''  The  preamble  set  forth  that  ^'the 
uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  the  gov-, 
emment  intends  to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States  is 
extremely  injurious  to  the  oommcrcial  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country.'* 

Mr^  Carlile,  when  the  resolution  wm  offered,  moved 
to  inseM»  as  having  an  equally  injurious  uneerUinty,  **thi 
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policy  the  seceded  States  intend  to  pursue  towards  the  gen- 
eral government"  This  was  rejected,  of  course,  as  was 
also  his  further  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  ''to 
wait  on  the  seceded  States  and  report  to  the  Convention 
what  policy  they  intend  to  pursue  towards  the  general  gov- 
ernment" In  opposing  the  resolution.  General  Jackson,  of 
Wood,  said  that  ''under  no  circumstances  would  he  or  his 
constituents  consent  to  relinquish  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
join  with  South  Carolina."  This  declaration  produced 
excitement  amongst  the  conspirators.  Montague  of  Mid- 
dlesex followed,  commenting  upon  "the  singular  declara- 
tion of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Wood."  lie  called 
upon  Eastern  men  to  take  note  of  it 

WHAT  LINCOLN  TOLD  THE  COMMITTEB. 

The  committee  presented  themselves  to  "Ur.  Lincoln  the 
clay  after  tlie  firing  on  Sumter,  when  they  felt  confident 
tlicy  would  get  the  answer  tlioy  wnntod.  It  is  not  strnngc 
they  got  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  referrefl  them  to  h\n  inaugural 
address  as  the  best  possible  ex|xmition  of  his  purposes. 
"As  I  said  then  T  now  repeat,"  he  told  them,  "  'The  power 
confided  to  me  will  be  use<l  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government  and  to 
collect  the  duties  on  imports;  but  beyond  what  is  noccMi- 
sary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  use 
of  force  against  or  among  the  people  an^nvhoro.'  But," 
he  added,  "if  in  the  pusuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United 
States  authorities  from  these  places  (military  posts  and 
property)  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  on  Fort 
Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it  if  I 
▼•.-It 
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can  and  liko  places  which  had  boon  scuEcd  before  the  got- 
entment  waa  devolved  upon  me ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  ahall 
to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by  force-**  He  re- 
affirmed the  entire  inaugural  addreat ;  and  with  this  do- 
eirive  answer,  the  committee  went  back  to  Richmond  to 
help  precipitate  secession. 

OROIlCAirCB  OP  SBOSSSIOir  PASSED. 

The  day  the  committee  had  their  interview  with  the 
President,  was  issued  his  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
men.  This  convergence  of  evcnto  furnished  what  the  con- 
apirators  had  been  waiting  for.  Tlie  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion was  introduced,  in  secret  session,  the  followiiig  day. 
It  was  entitled  "An  Ordinance  to  Ilcpeal  the  Ilatification 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtcs  of  America  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  to  resume  all  the  righto  and 
powers  granted  under  the  said  Constitution."  One  day 
later,  April  17th,  still  in  secret  session,  the  ordinance  was 
paited.    Thebodyof  the  ordinance  was  the  following: 

Kow.  Usrsfors.  we,  tht  people  of  Virginia,  do  declare  and 
•rdalB  tkat  the  ordtaaace  adopted  bj  tbe  people  of  thU  BUte  la 
aoavwdloa  oa  tlM  29  day  of  Jane.  17SS.  wlierebp  the  CoasUtn- 
tiaa  of  the  United  Stotes  of  AmeHca  was  raUfled.  and  all  acts  of 
tke  Oeaeral  Assemblr  of  tbli  SUte  ratifTlag  and  adopUng 
aaMBdmeato  to  said  ConsUtntion,  are  herebr  repealed  and  ab- 
rogated; that  the  nnkm  between  the  SUto  of  Ylrginla  and  the 
•ther  SUtes  under  the  ConsUtnUoii  aforesaid  Is  hereby  dis- 
aslved.  and  that  the  SUte  of  Virglafa  It  in  the  full  poMSSSlea 
and  exerelse  ef  sll  the  righto  of  sovereignty  which  belong  to  s; 
free  and  Independent  Stote.  And  they*  do  farther  declare  that 
the  aaM  OoBsUtntlen  ef  the  United  Stotes  to  no  longer  bteilag 
«  any  Mtlasii  of  thto  Stote. 
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It  was  stated  by  John  B.  Baldwin,  in  the  testimony 
previously  quoted  from,  that  he  understood  the  origiual 
of  tills  onliimnco  was  thou  in  possession  of  the  g»jvcni- 
ment,  having  been  taken  at  tlie  time  Itichnioiul  was  eajv 
tured  in  the  Spring  of  1805. 

The  vote  on  tho  ordiiianco  of  secession,  with  complete 
list  of  the  convention,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  l^lcOrew.  Of  the  Western  nicnilM»rs  vot- 
ing against  the  ordinance,  Ilaymoiid  of  Clarion,  Price  of 
Greenbrier,  and  Berlin  of  Upshur,  recante<l,  went  back  to 
Biehmond  and  cast  tlieir  fortunes  with  tlie  Confederacy. 

A  DOOR  LBPT  OPEN. 

That  there  might  bo  no  question  about  their  riglit  to 
secede  from  the  Confederacy  in  the  (prolmble)  event  they 
should  want  to,  the  Convention,  on  the  motion  of  ''Sandy'' 
Stuart,  put  into  the  ordinance  ratifying  the  Confederate 
constitution  the  following: 

In  adopting  this  constltntlea.  Virginia  reserves  to  herself 
the  right  to  withdraw  whensTsr  Ito  powers  are  perverted  to  her 
Injury,  of  whieh  she  alone  shall  be  the  Jadge. 


THE  BEION  OP  TEREOE. 

Describing  the  mob  violence  and  terror  reigning  at 
Richmond  just  before  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, Oeofge  McC.  Porter,  member  from  Hancock 
County,  in  a  speech  at  Wheeling  May  5th,  said : 

After  ths  attack  on  Bnmter.  the  mob  In  Richmond  seiasd 
the  artillery.  They  ran  howling  through  the  streeta.  They 
broke  throogh  the  doors  ef  year  Stato  hoase.    They  tore  down 
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tBe  fUurt  and  itiipM  and  kolsted  In  lU  place  the  fllaff  of  the 
Cottfederato  Statea.  The  ordinance  of  eeceeslon  was  pawed.  The 
tajBBCtlon  of  aeoreay  la  npon'  ereiy  memher.  I  can  onljr  aajr 
that  H  paeeed  and  one  thing  more,  which  yon  douhtleae  already 
know,  that  I  did  not  rote  for  It  I  would  hare  auffered  this 
rlfht  arm  to  he  ent  off  hefore  I  wonld  haTO  signed  that  ordl« 


Speaking  of  the  committee  tent  to  the  President  to 
dfmaiid  whether  he  meant  peace  or  war,  Mr.  Porter  said : 

As  the  eonunittee  left  for  Washington,  Roger  A.  Pryor  left 

Charleston,  where  he  told  the  Seoesslonlsto  they  mast  strike 

Maw  kaA  Virginia  wonld  go  out  "In  one  honr  hy  Bhrowihnry 

r   >ryor  knew,  and  thoae  who  appointed  the  oomaltlae 
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knew,  that  when  Sumtor  was  attacked  the  government  would  he 
Justly  Incensed  and  the  President  would  give  them  an  unsatla- 
factory  answer. 

Pryor,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston,  said :  ''Do  not  dis- 
trust Virginia.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  wliat 
will  put  her  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  'an 
hour  by  8hre>v8bury  dock' — strike  a  blow  I  Tlic  very  mo- 
ment that  blood  is  shed,  Old  Virginia  will  make  common 
cause  with  her  sisters  of  the  South  I'' 

Chester  D.  Hubbard,  one  of  the  Wheeling  members, 
who  followed  Mr.  Porter,  said  he  also  witnessed  tlic  tear- 
ing down  of  the  flag  and  other  acts  of  violence.  He  called 
upon  Thomas  Sweeney,  who  had  been  at  Richmond  at  the 
time  and  was  present,  for  his  testimony  to  tlic  violence 
described.  "The  mobs  were  composed  of  as  scabby  a  look- 
ing set  of  roughs  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,''  said  Mr. 
Sweeney,  "and  they  had  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way."  Mr.  Sweeney  denied  that  he  was  a  Disunionist. 
He  "stood  where  he  had  always  stood,"  and  denounced  the 
usurpation  unsparingly. 

Ephraim  B.  Hall,  a  member  of  the  Convention  from 
Marion,  spoke  to  a  mass-meeting  at  Fairmont  May  GtL 
Among  other  things  he  said : 

The  genuine  Union  men  did  not  oonstltuto  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Convention.  A  tremendous  outoide  pressure  was* 
hrought  to  bear  to  dragoon  us  into  the  measures  of  the  Seces- 
sionists. We  were  subjected  to  all  sorto  of  insults.  We  were 
hissed  at  and  groaned  at  The  galleries  were  brought  to  bear 
on  us  whenever  anr  man  dared  utter  a  sentiment  for  the  Union. 
Some  of  us  were  spit  upon.  We  were  told  we  would  be  driven.. 
out  at  the  point  of  the  hajronet  I  come  before  you  to^aj  with 
the  Oommoawealth's  seal  npon  mj  month.     (Criea  *Taka  It 
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•ff!")  And  wli«A  it  was  fovnd  we  were  not  to  be  driTen  tor 
ordiBMT  neMi,  jrou  know  what  followed.  We  were  filially 
forced  Iftto  eecret  eeeelon.  I  remonstrated,  Imt  to  no  purpoee. 
ner  toM  «i  tkat  before  tbe  Contention  adjourned  the  Injnnetlon 
of  eeereer  wonld  be  remored  and  they  would  reUln  a  reporUr 
Mid  keep  an  aeenrate  record  of  the  proceedlnge.  They  refueed 
It  renore  It 

At  the  Mme  maco-mcoting,  John  S.  Burdott,  member 
of  the  Oonvention  from  Taylor,  wm  one  of  the  spoakort. 
He,  too,  tcitiflcd  to  the  mob  fury  which  had  assailed  the 
oiembers  of  the  Convention  who  were  against  secession. 
WTicii  Burdett  rose  to  speak,  he  was  greeted  with  derisivo 
eriea  of  ''John  Brown  I''  Ue  had  saidT  in  a  speech  at 
Grafton  that  Wise  was  a  worse  man  that  John  Brown. 
''I  wonld  rather  be  John  Brown"  he  now  responded  "than 
Benedict  Arnold.'.'  lie  told  the  men  who  were  hooting 
him  that  they  were  ''blackguards— off  the  same  piece  with 
the  mffians  who  tried  the  same  game  at  Richmond,  where 
there  were  seventeen  hundred  assembled  to  intimidate  the 
Convention,  not  one  of  whom  paid  taxes,  nor  paid  his 
board  while  there.  Within  an  hour,''  he  continued,  "after 
the  ordinance  had  passed,  a  mob  of  seventeen  hundred  of 
jnet  inch  ehapo  m  Uiese  were  in  the  capitol  grounds.  They 
went  to  the  arsenal,  got  out  the  cannon  and  paraded  around 
the  eapitol.  We  adjourned  and  went  to  our  boarding* 
houaea  to  got  away  from  the  mob.  I  felt  for  the  first  time, 
when  I  saw  them  break  down  the  doors  of  the  capitol  and 
tear  down  the  flag,  how  deeply  disgraced  was  the  ensign 
fA  the  Nation.  A  portion  of  this  dirty  mob,  with  a  rojie 
in  their  hands,  went  to  the  boarding-house  of  Hr.  Car- 
lOo.''  )^.  Burdett  had  previously  written  from  Ridi- 
mends    *'Oarlile's  boarding-house  was  surrounded  lasl 
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night  by  a  mob^  who  had  with  them  a  rope  with  which  to 
hang  him.  They  called  for  him  and  were  loud  in  their 
threats  of  vengeance." 

In  reference  to  the  reign  of  terror  in  and  around  the 
Convention  at  this  time,  Mr.  Willey,  member  from  lilotion* 
galia,  some  years  afterward  wrote  this  graphic  description 
of  the  erisis :  | 


During  ths  progress  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
the  excitement  In  Richmond  and  In  the  Convention  was  Intense. 
Bonfires  and  Illuminations  biased  high  In  the  streets  and  public 
squaree;  the  national  flag  was  torn  from  Its  place  over  the  dome 
of  the  capitol  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  Infuriated  mob. 
Stores  and  public  places  were  closed  and  the  populace  sought 
(he  streets  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  Strangers  rushed  to 
the  dtr  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  helped  to  swell  the 
throngs.  Many  who  had  come  In  advance  of  the  call  to  meet 
on  the  16th  of  April  assembled  together  in  a  large  hall  and  sat 
with  closed  doors.  No  Ingress  could  be  obtained  to  the  sessions 
of  this  mysterious  body.  The  Convention  went  Into  secret  see- 
sion.'  The  scenes  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  that  room,  as 
detailed  by  members,  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
or  modem  times.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Mr.  Wise,  the 
member  from  Princess  Anne,  rose  in  his  seat  and  drawing  a  largo 
Virginia  horse-pistol  from  his  bosom  laid  It  before  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  harangue  the  body  in  the  most  violent  and  denunci* 
atory  manner.  He  concluded  by  taking  his  watch  from  his 
pocket  and,  with  glaring  eyes  and  bated  breath,  declared  that 
events  were  now  transpiring  which  caused  a  hush  to  come  over 
his  soul.  At  such  an  hour,  he  said.  Harper's  F^rry  and  Its 
armory  were  In  possession  of  Virginia  soldiers;  at  another 
period  the  Federal  navy-yard  and  property  at  Norfolk  were 
seliod  by  troops  of  the  State. 

It  was  then  that  the  Union  members  saw  the  object  of  the 
other  assemblage,  which  had  sat  with  closed  doors  from  its  be* 
ginning  and  whose  concealed  hand,  seising  the  reins  of  govem* 
■Mnt,  had  left  them  the  form  without  the  power  to  resist 
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Three  montlM  beforoi  a  private  letter  from  Bidmioiid, 
written  Januaiy  14tli|  had  said : 

It  li  threatened  kere  tkat  imleM  the  CenreiitloB  te  Beet 
win  aet  to  mlt  the  Ytewi  of  tlM  "Minute  Men***  the  latter  wUl 
npon  this  city  and  Inavgnrate  a  State  rerolutloa. 


How  those  things  all  oome  together,  like  the  stones  in 
the  temple  I  The  ''Jaoobin  elubs'^  forecast  l^  John  J. 
DaTis  in  the  ClarMmrg  Ouard;  the  ''Minute  Men''  here 
referred  to;  the  mffians  enrolled  in  this  revolutionary  or- 
ganiaationy  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  State  hy  secret 
dreular ;  John  Ooode's  ''convention  of  the  peopW  sitting 
behind  locked  doors  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  using  the 
State  executive  as  an  instrument  to  precipitate  war— <lis- 
patehing  State  troops,  seising  government  property,  threat- 
ening and  overawing  the  Convention,  sending  messengers 
to  Oharleston  to  tell  Oovemor  Pickens  to  fire  on  Sum- 
ter to  force  the  President's  hand  and  compel  the  Conven- 
tion to  act — it  is  a  panorama  of  conspiraqr  and  violence 
vnanrpaseed  in  modem  timesi 

LBVTINOWAB. 

The  day  following  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se- 
eession,  the  powers  in  control  at  Richmond — ^it  does  not 
clearly  appear  whether  the  orders  emanated  directly  f^>ra 
the  Oovemor  or  from  the  Jacobin  body  sitting  in  Metro- 
politan Hall,  who  had  seized  the  reins  as  they  were  seiaed 
by  the  revolutionary  sections  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat — bi^n  war  against  the  United  States  bj 
•eisure  of  Harper's  Ferry,  of  the  Federal  buildings  in 
Biefamoild,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth;  by  sinking  veeseli 
in  the  Elliiabeth  River  to  prev^t  escape  of  United  States 
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ships  lying  at  or  near  Oosport  Navy  Yard;  and  by  the  . 
attempted  capture  of  war  and  nnval  nintvrial  at  Oosport. 
An  owlcr  was  next  day  wired  to  Wlioeliiig  to  tuko  poBsrs- 
sion  of  the  United  States  Custom  House  there,  but  was 
not  executed.  At  Harper's  Ferry,  the  garrison  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  property  which  could  have  8cr\'cd  the  rebels ; 
at  Oosport,  millions  of  material  was  burned,  including 
abips  at  anchor,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  spoil  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  limited  to  a  few  thou- 
sand muskets,  mostly  flint-locks;  of  which,  by  T^ctclier's 
order  to  Ocneral  Kenton  Har])er,  6,000  were  sent  to  the 
rebel  "PlugUglies,"  General  Stewart's  militia,  in  Balti- 
more. Ocneral  Butler  captured  there  several  boxes  of 
them  marked  "Arsenal  and  Armory,  Harper's  Ferry." 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  these  expeditions  were  on 
the  way  which  caused  a  "hush"  to  come  over  the  "soul"  of 
Wise  as  he  stood  in  the  Convention  with  doors  locked 
against  the  public,  a  horse-pistol  lying  before  him,  timing 
the  expeditions,  watch  in  hand,  and  telling  Union  members 
that  the  die  was  cast. 

The  rebel  mortification  over  their  failure  to  secure 
more  plunder  finds  expression  in  Pollard's  "Southern  His- 
tory," where  this  destraction  of  Oovemment  property  to 
save  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  is  de- 
nounced as  "acts  of  vandalisuL'^ 

LXAOXni  WITH  THX  OOirYBDEnAOT. 

Under  both  the  act  of  assembly  and  the  schedule  to  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  the  ordinance  was  not  to  take  effect 
till  submitted  and  ratified  at  the  polls,  May  SSd.    Tet 
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•erai  dajB  after  the  ordinuioe  was  passed,  the  Conyeii* 
tiofi,  still  in  seoret  session,  entered  into  a  leagne  with  the 
Confederate  States  whereby  all  the  purpose  and  efiFcet  of 
the  ordinance  was  accomplished  at  once.  It  was  a  coup 
do  main.  There  was  no  waiting  for  popular  ratification. 
The  terms  of  the  secret  league  provided  that  pending  the 
adoption  of  the  permanent  Confederate  constitution;— that 
iS|  instantly — the  entire  militaiy  forces  and  operations 
of  Virginia  ''in  the  impending  conflict  with  the  United 
States'*  should  be  put  under  control  of  the  President  of 
the  Confedenu^i  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  Viiginia 
had  already  become  a  member  of  that  government  After 
thiS|  with  Confederate  soldiery  in  absolute  control,  insti-  « 
luting  a  reign  of  terror  in  three-fourths  of  the  State,  the 
form  of  going  through  an  election  on  the  question  of  rati- 
fying the  ordinance  was  a  mockery. 

ACTS  OP  WAS. 

John  Minor  Botts  told  the  Joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
etruction,  after  reciting  the  overt  acts  of  war — ^the  seizure 
id  Harper's  Ferry,  and  of  the  Federal  buildings  at  Ridi- 
Mond  and  Norfolk,  the  obstruction  of  the  channel  in  Elisa- 
leih  River,  and  the  introduction  of  a  laige  number  of 
troops  from  other  Southern  States,  making  a  general  camp- 
iQg  ground  throughout  Eastern  Virginia,  that  the  eon- 
apiratofs 

FOSOIKO  SATIFIOATION 

nsn  v«7  qalstlr  tarasd  to  tbs  psopto,  whsn  tker  bad  to 
vela  en  lbs  erdlaaaes.  and  said:  *^9m,  we  are  ln?elved  la  war 
and  the  MfseHen  of  tbs  oMlaance  wlU  net  step  tbs  war;  se  jeu 
can  vsle^  tbe  erdlaaaes  of  sSeesstoa  or  afatast  It;  as  jeu 
WkM,    Bat^  Im  tlM  laaaisgs  of  tbe  Baipsror  Ilapoleon*to  frlsnds^ 
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Ve  advise  yoa  to  vote  for*  It"  ^  ^  ^  Tbe  people  foond  It 
woold  be  Qtterlr  useless  aad  at  tbe  same  Ubm  eztremel/  danger- 
ous for  tbem  to  ezerdie  tbe  privilege  of  freemen;  and  tbere  was 
a  general  aad  almost  universal  acquiescence  In  wbat  tbey  could 
not  prevent  ^  ^  ^  I  bave  never  seen  tbe  vote,  nor  bave  I 
seen  anrbodr  wbo  bas  seen  It  I  bave  no  doubt  tbat  a  large 
majority  of  tboss  wbo  did  vote  voted  for  tbe  ordinance;  but 
wbetbertbat  vote  constituted  a  majority  of  tbe  legal  voters  of  tbe 
State  I  bave  never  bad  any  means  of  ascertaining.  I  know  tbat 
tbe  vote  against  It  was  very  small,  because  tbe  city  of  Rlcbmond, 
wblcb  bad  glren  me  some  1,700  or  1.800  votes  against  my  com- 
petitor, and  could  tberefore,  I  suppose,  bave  given  soms  1,500 
or  1,600  against  tbe.  ordinance  of  secession,  actually  gave  only 
two  votes  against  It  To  illustrate  tbe  farce  and  mockery  of  tbe 
vote  taken  at  tbat  time,  I  will  mention  tbat  tbere  were  assembled 
at  tbat  time  a  large  body  of  troops  at  and  around  Norfolk* 
among  tbem  a  regiment  tben  commanded  by  Col.  Roger  A. 
Pnror.  Tbis  regiment  was  composed  principally,  If  not  entirely, 
of  Union  men,  and  wben  it  was  found  tbey  were  voting  against 
tbs  ordinancs  tbey  were  disbanded  and  not  allowed  to  vote. 

• 

MASOHIO  COERCION. 

It  further  illustrates  the  kinds  of  pressure  exerted 
east  of  the  mountains  to  force  the  ratification  of  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  to  give  place  to  the  following  letter 
published  by  ex-Senator  James  M.  llason : 

Wincbester,  Virginia,  May  IS,  ISSl. 
To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Wfudketfer  Virginian: 

Tbe  question  bss  been  frequently  put  to  me.  Wbat  position 
wlU  Virginia  occupy  sbould  tbe  ordinance  of  secession  be  re- 
jected by  tbe  people  at  tbe  approacbing  election?  And  tbe  fre- 
quency of  tbe  question  may  be  an  excuse  for  glring  publicity  to 
tbe  answer. 

Tbe  ordinance  of  sscsssioa  witbdrew  tbe  8Ute  of  Virginia 
from  tbe  Union,  will  all  tbe  consequencee  resulting  from  tbe 
separation.  It  annulled  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  tbe  United 
States  witbia  tbs  Umit  of  tbis  8Ute  and  absolved  tbe  dtisens  of 
Virginia  from  all  obttgations  of  obedleaoe  to  tbem. 
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Hisce  It  followt,  If  thlt  ordinaiiM  b%  rejeetea  br  tht  peoylt, 
Ike  Slat*  of  VIrgliila  will  remain  In  tha  Union  an4  the  people  of 
Ibe  State  will  remain  bound  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
fltatea,  and  obedlenee  to  the  goremment  and  laws  of  the  United 
Slatea  will  be  fully  and  rightfully  enforced  against  them. 

It  follow^  of  oourse,  that  In  the  war  now  carried  on  by  the 
COfemment  of  the  United  States  against  the  seceded  States, 
Virginia  must  Immediately  change  sides,  and  under  the  orders 
off  that  goremment  turn  her  arms  against  her  Southern  slstera. 

From  this  there  can  be  no  escape.  As  a  member  of  the 
IMen.  all  her  reeources  of  men  and  money  will  be  at  omse  at 
Ike  command  of  the  goremment  of  the  Union. 

Again:  for  mutual  defence.  Immediately  after  the  ordinance 
off  secession  passed,  a  treaty  or  ''military  league"  was  formed  by 
Ike  Oonrentlon  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  with  the 
''CenfMerate  States"  of  the  South,  by  which  the  latter  were 
bound  to  march  to  the  aid  of  our  State  against  the  Inraslon  of 
Ike  Federal  goremment  And  we  hare  now  In  Virginia,  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  at  Norfolk,  in  face  of  the  common  foe, 
oevoral  thousand  of  the  gallant  sons  of  South  Carolina,  of 
Alabama,  of  Ltouislana.  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  who  hastened 
to  fulfil  the  corenent  they  made,  and  are  ready  and  eager  to 
kiy  down  their  Htcs,  side  by  side  with  our  sons,  In  defence  of 
Ike  aoll  of  Virginia. 

If  the  ordinance  of  secession  Is  rejected,  not  only  will  this 
"military  league"  be  annulled,  but  It  will  hare  been  made  a 
Imp  to  Inveigle  our  generous  defenders  Into  the  hands  of  their 

Virginia  remaining  In  the  Union,  duty  and  loyalty  to  her 
obligations  to  the  Union  will  require  that  thoee  Southern  forces 
Shan  net  be  permitted  to  leaTe  the  State,  but  shall  be  dellTered 
vp  to  the  goremment  of  the  Union;  and  thoee  who  refuse  to  do 
•o  win  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  be  Justly  dealt  with  as  traitors. 

Treason  against  the  United  States  consists  as  well  "In  ad* 
kering  to  Its  enemies  and  giring  them  aid"  as  in  lerylng  war. 

If  It  be  asked.  What  are  thoee  to  do  who  In  their  consdences 
oanoot  Tote  to  separate  Virginia  from  the  United  States?  the 
nnswor  Is  simple  and  plain.  Honor  and  duty  alike  require  thai 
Ikey  akonllf  not  vote  on  the  question;  aad  If  they  retain  OMk 
Ojlnlsas,  $U€0  mnti  feooe  Ihs  MUU, 
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None  can  doubt  or  question  the  trath  of  what  I  hare  written, 
and  none  can  Tote  against  the  ordinance  of  secession  who  does 
not  thereby  (whether  IgnoranUy  or  otherwise)  Yote  to  place 
himself  and  his  SUte  In  the  position  I  have  indicated. 

J.  It  MAS05. 
VOTE  ON  "bEFEREKCB." 

In  the  paper  written  by  John  Gootlc,  before  referred  to, 
he  claims  the  popular  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  125,950  for  and  20,373  against.  "It  is  proper 
to  say"  Mr.  Ooode  remarks  "tliat  the  vote  in  opposition 
was  cast  principally  in  the  Northwestern  counties,  whose 
members  had  voted  against  the  ordinance  in  the  Conven- 
tion and  which  subsequently  formed  the  new  Stale  of  West 
Virginia"— the  only  counties,  Mr.  Goode  might  have 
added  if  he  had  cared  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  in  which 
men  dared  vote  against  ratification.  Mr.  Goodc's  figures, 
however,  appear  to  be  incorrect  The  vote  as  announced 
in  the  Convention  June  25,  1861,  was:  For  ratification. 
128,884 ;  against,  32,134.  These  figures  will  also  be  found 
in  the  American  Cyclopedia.  This  made  a  total  vote  of 
161,018;  majority,  96,750.  It  is  not  probable  that  these 
are  honest  figures.  The  Presidential  vote  in  Virginia  the 
previous  November  had  been  167,223.  Under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  so  nearly  the 
whole  vote  of  the  SUte  was  cast  on  the  ordinance.  The 
conspirators  had  full  control  of  the  returns  and  could  cook 
the  result  to  suit  themselves.  Up  to  the  time  Mr.  Botta 
testified,  it  would  seem  the  figures  had  not  been  given  out 
Whatever  the  vote  may  have  been,  it  was  not,  save  in  those 
western  counties  within  the  Union  lines,  an  unconstrained 
expression.    In  no  other  part  of  the  SUte  could  the  voter 
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afford  to  vote  openly  against  Ho  was  as  effectually  inii«. 
•led  as  if  he  had  had  a  bayonet  at  his  throat,  where  this 
was  not  the  literal  fact 

After  the  consummation  of  that  Icagae,  nothing  that 
was  or  could  have  been  done  by  legislative  bodies  or  ex- 
ccntire  at  Richmond  eould  have  a  feather's  weiglit  in  force 
of  law.  Conspiraqr  had  become  insurrection  and  was  in 
the  saddle.  The  day  after  the  league  was  consummated 
the  Convention  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate 
Brates  and  chose  five  commissioners  to  the  Confederate 
Provisional  Congress,  among  them  Gideon  Draper  Cam- 
pion, formerly  circuit  judge  at  Clarksbuiy. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  who  consummated  the 
*1cagno''  with  the  Confederacy  were ;  John  Tyler,  Will- 
iam Ballard  Preston,  Samuel  McDowell  Moore,  James  P. 
Uoleombe,  James  C.  Bruce  and  Lewis  E.  Harvie.  Vice^ 
President  Stephens  was  the  ommiissioner  for  the  Con- 
fedenwjy. 

* 

TBOOPfl  ICBFUaXD. 

The  quota  of  Viiginia  under  the  President's  eaU  was 
2,840.    Letcher  sent  this  reply  to  the  requisition: 

#.,«Li!J!  ^JJ'  *•  "^  ^^  «^«  »iMtIa  of  VlnUUi  wiU  not  be 
nmlslMd  to  the  powers  at  Washlntton  for  aar  raeb  use  or  pvr- 

y!,"  ^>^  *■  ^^'     Tour  object  is  to  sabjufate  the 
■Jj^rn  States;  aad  a  reqaintloa  made  upon  Me  f or  sMb  aa 
^|sct--M  object 
ael  ef  17H— wm  not  be  eomplled  with. 


And  padded:   ^ouhave 
War.*' 


to  inaugurate  Oivil 
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PBESIDEK T  8  CALL  DID  IT. 


IVl 


Mr.  Summers  declared  at  Wheeling  in  18G3  that  it  was 
the  President's  call  for  troops  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
Virginia  secession ;  but  he  did  not  mention  how  carefully 
everything  had  been  planned— even  with  some  assistance 
from  him — to  force  the  President  to  issue  this  call  Said 
Mr.  Summers: 

It  was  not  tbe  firing  on  Sumter  tbat  carried  Virginia  out 
During  tbe  days  of  tbat  bombardment,  and  almost  every  bour. 
tbe  wires  bringing  us  messages  from  Montgomer/— especially 
to  Bx-Presldent  Tyler  from  bis  son,  wbo  was  acting  in  some 
ofllclal  capacity  down  tbere— bow  steady  and  firm  we  went  on. 
vote  after  rote,  In  tbat  conTentlon,  under  tbe  constant  announce- 
ment of  tbis  bombardment,  its  success  and  final  triumpb.  No 
man  did  glre  way— onr  majority  still  between  tbirty  and  forty 
upon  cTery  resolatlon.  Tbe  Union  men— tbooe  elected  as  Union 
men— wbo  ultimately  gave  way  did 'not  give  way  upon  tbe 
ground  tbat  Fort  Samter  bad  been  attacked.  Tbey  knew  full 
well  tbat  tbat  attack  came  from  tbe  otber  side;  tbat  It  was 
wrong— wbolly  indefensible.  Tbe  pretext  for  tbe  secession  was 
tbe  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  wblcb  tbey  cbooe  to  an* 
aonnee  and  act  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  this  hypothetical  Union  ma- 
jority,  of  which  Mr.  Summers  speaks,  was  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  event  showed  what  it  was  worth.  John  B. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Summers'  intimate  and  confidential,  was  a 
fair  sample  of  the  material  composing  it  When  Baldwin 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  he  had  only  a  fortnight  to  choose  between 
peace  and  war  by  evacuating  Sumter,  he  knew  what  be  was 
talking  about  Did  not  Summers,  who  sent  him  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  without  consulting  with  a  single  Union  member  of 
the  Convention,  know  equally  wellt    Pryor  was  seiit  to 
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Charlestoii  to  tell  Oorernor  Pickens  to  fire  on  the  Fort  be- 
cause that  would  force  the  President  to  issue  his  call  for 
troops;  and  this  being  done,  the  quasi-Unionists  in  the 
Convention  were  committed  to  vote  for  secession,  '^ir* 
ginia  will  go  out  in  forty-eight  hours/'  Mr.  Baldwin  told 
President  Lincoln.  ^^Virginia  will  go  out  ^in  one  hour  bj 
Shrewsbuiy  dock' ''  said  Pryor  to  the  people  of  Charks- 
toa. 

THE  ANTICS  OF  WISE. 

* 

At  Bichmondy  Henry  A.  Wise  seems  to  have  been  the 
bead  deriL  John  F.  Lewis  says  Wise  was  regarded  as  the 
bead  of  the  Secession  party  there  at  that  time.  Tet  he 
eren  then  made  the  pretense  of  being  a  Union  man,  and 
coming  to  Lewis'  desk  one  day  in  the  Convention  he  said: 
'Tou  help  mo  save  the  negro  and  I  will  help  you  to  save 
the  Union."  After  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  wrote  a  letter 
saying  he  had  been  convinced  long  before  the  close  of  the 
war  that  slavery  was  an  evil,  and  that  if  the  South  had 
been  successful  be  had  intended  to  canvass  the  State  for 
tbe  abolition  of  slavery  I  In  February,  1860,  Wise  told 
Col.  Orlando  Brown,  a  Massachusetts  man,  assistant  com- 
missioner  of  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau,  then  resident  in 
Biehmond,  that  he  had  been  ''for  the  Union  all  through." 
^ad  we  succeeded,"  he  said,  "we  would  have  shown  you 
iHiat  the  Union  was."  Further,  he  claimed  that  he  had 
never  foo^t  for  the  Confederacy.  ''I  never  fought  under 
tbe  Confederate  flag,"  he  said.  ''It  may  have  been  carried 
in  ny  brigade,  but  I  have  gone  under  the  Virginia  flag." 
^And^''  adkls  Colonel  Brown,  "he  showed  me  his  Virginia 
Vnttonai  wnieh  be  said  he  had  worn  all  through  the  war*** 
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The  significance  of  events,  obscure  in  the  midst  of 
them  forty  years  ago,  is  clearer  now  in  tlic  light  of  fuller 
information  and  in  the  perspective  of  distance.    An  enor> 
mous  plot  was  known  to  be  working  throughout  tlie  South, 
with  its  most  important  centers  at  Richmond  an«i  Wnah- 
ington.    Conspirntors  were  in  high  pinces  in  the  Xntiomil 
government,  liOtraying  their  trusts  and  using  their  |H>\v(*rs 
and  opportunities  to  plunder  nnd  di^nii  the  ^ovorninent 
they  meant  to  destroy.    The  head  of  the  War  Drpartiiioiit 
was  systematically  removing  govcruiucMit  ariii8  ami  nnuii- 
tions  from  Northern  factories  and  arsenals  to  ar^enalit  and 
forts  in  the  South.    As  early  as  Doeonilior,  1  HriJi,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  orderetl  traiisferre<l  from  Spriiigtielil  and 
Wator^Het  105,000  nmskets  and  10,000  rifltn  to  arsonaU 
in  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  T/>uii4iana.    Yli  twcHMi  Jan- 
uary 1,  1800,  and  January  1,  IKOt,  lin  sold  nndi'r  color 
of  law  to  8un<lry  |H*rrtonA  and  Stak*8  a.s  **nnHnital)lr  for 
military  service,"  81,000  nuiHkrrx.    OcIoIkt  20,  1800,  he 
ordered  40  columbiads  and  four  .'J2-p<mndorj4  sent  from 
Pittsburgh  to  an  unfini8lie<l  fort  at  Ship  I$^land,  on  the 
coast  of  Mississippi,  and  seventy  eolunibiads  and  seven 
32-pounders  from  same  arsenal  to  a  fort  at  Galveston,  the 
building  of  whiqii  had  Rcarcf»ly  l>oen  ooinnienctMl !    The  at- 
tempted removal  of  these  heavy  giuis  from  Allegheny  Ar- 
senal created  intense  excitement  at  Pittsburgh,  where  a 
monster  mass-meeting  assembled  at  call  of  the  Mayor  to 
protest  against  the  shipment.    Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
becoming  Secretary  of  War,  the  order  was  countermanded 
before  it  had  been  fully  executed.    The  Mobile  Advertiser 
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BtNJAlllN  StAITTOK. 

•mtouiiced  thai  during  the  year  135,430  muskets  had  been 
^quietly  transferred  from  the  Northern  arsenal  at  Spring- 
field alone  to  those  in  Southern  States."  '*We  are  much 
obliged  to  Secretary  Floyd,"  says  the  editor,  "for  the  fore- 
sight he  has  thus  displayed  in  disarming  the  North  and 
equipping  the  South  for  this  emergency."  A  report  on 
this  subject  was  made  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
leaentatiTes  from  the  Military  Committee  by  Hon.  Ben! 
Stanton  of  Ohio  (who  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
after  the  war  in  West  Virginia).  The  report  states  that 
Am  Sardinian  goremment  desired  to  buy  from  100,000  to 
KOODOO  muskets  'Hmsuitable  lor  the  military  senrioe  of 
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the  United  States;"  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  nfprvcd 
to  make  the  sale,  but  after  accepting  the  applicntioii,  with- 
drew from  it  on  plea  of  a  niisuiulorstanding  as  to  tlie  price, 
which  Mr.  Belknnp,  the  agent,  denied  and  which  the  (%)iu- 
niittee  found  no  evidence  of.  Apparently  Mr.  Floyd  had 
found  more  desirable  customers  at  lioiiie. 

JEFF   I>AV1K   TKIKH   TO   HKLl*. 

• 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  no  authority  to  issue  niaiid- 
ard  anus  to  the  States  beyond  tlieir  pro  rata  of  the  current 
appropriation  for  the  purpose;  but. he  did  in  1800  issun 
to  eight  Southern  StnfoB  in  advance  their  quotas  for  ISOl. 
JeflFcrson  Davis  in  January,  1800,  introdnce<I  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  for  the  sale  by  the  government  of  arms  of  stand- 
ard pattern  to  States  and  Territories  and  for  the  apjMiint- 
ment  from  the  ordnance  corps  of  su))erintendents  of  anno- 
ries  in  place  of  the  incumbent  civilians.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  party  vote — the  Democrats  for,  the  Uc- 
publicans  against;  but  it  failed  in  the  House.  Tf  it  had 
become  a  law,  the  operations  of  ilr.  Floyd  would  have 
been  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

MIKTAKEX   CLEME.NCY. 

In  recalling  these  and  other  incidents  of  National 
treachery  and  bctraj'al  of  trust,  by  which  the  government 
was  stripped,  disarmed  and  left  ''naked  to  its  enemies," 
as  preliminary  to  its  destruction,  one  is  constraineil  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  almost  maudlin  clemency  which 
refused  to  punish  these  unequaled  criminals.  Such  a 
clemency  towards  those  whose  only  offence  was  open  and 
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lioiiett  (though  mistaken)  rebellion  may  have  been  jnsti- 
ficd  by  the  highest  political  considerations ;  but  what  conld 
justify  the  same  magnanimity  toward  the  villians  who  had 
foresworn  tliemselves  and  who  to  the  betrayal  of  National 
tmsts  had  added  treason  in  the  highest  places  in  the  gov- 
cmment  t 

VIRGINIA  GETS  A  MIIAKE* 

Virginia  was  a  beneficiary  of  Secretary  Floyd's  treach- 
cry,  as  appears  from  (}ovemor  Letcher's  message  to  the 
rebel  Virginia  Legislature  in  December,  1801.  In  this  mcs- 
aago  Mr.  Letcher  says  that  on  the  8th  of  January,  1861,  tlie 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  calle<l  together  by 
him,  he  was  in  secret  conference  with  other  traitors  (the 
word  is  mine,  not  his)  over  the  question  of  seizing  Fortress 
Honroe.  "It  is  to  be  regretted,"  he  observes,  "that  Fort- 
ress Monroe  was  not  in  our  possession,  that  it  was  not  as 
easily  captured  as  the  Navy  Yard  and  Harper's  Ferry.  As 
far  back  as  the  8th  of  January  last,  I  consulted  with  a 
gentleman  whose  position  enabled  him  to  know  the 
strength  of  that  fortress,  and  whose  experience  in  military 
matters  enabled  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  men  that  would  be  required  to  capture  it.  He  repre- 
sented it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  in  the 
world,  and  expressed  his  doubts  whether  it  could  be  taken 
unless  assailed  by  water  as  well  as  land  and  simulta* 
iioously.^ 

In  another  part  of  the  message  Hr.  Letcher  recites  his 
operations  through  Secretary  Floyd  in  the  procurement 
<rf  arms  ^nm  the  government,  of  whom  he  says  he  pur- 
chased for  the  State  of  Virginia  5,000  muskets,  18  Parrot 
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rifled  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder.  He  laments 
that  he  could  not  get  10,000  muskets  more.  "If  wc  could 
have  tlien  purchased,"  lie  sa^-s,  "all  the  arms  which  we 
desired  to  obtain,  our  State  would  have  been  in  a  bettor 
condition  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  Fe<1eral  exocutive." 
The  transfer  of  so  many  muskets  to  arwnuls  farther  South 
may  explain  why  there  were  only  6,000  left  for  Letclier. 
"For  this  struggle,  so  suddenly  eommencefl,"  comments 
the  Governor,  "Virginia  had  for  some  time  been  making 
such  preparations  as  her  means  enabled  her  to  make.  Al- 
thougli  she  was  not  so  well  prepared  as  was  desirable,  still 
she  was  better  prepared  than  most  of  her  Southern  sisters 
— ^better  prepared  than  any  of  them.*'  "For  some  time 
anterior  to  the  secession,"  continues  Mr.  Letcher,  "V*ir- 
fl;inia  had  been  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  arms  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  ammunition  and  other  necessary  articles,  and 
in  mounting  artillery,  in  anticipation  of  the  event  which 
subsequently  occurred." 

What  singularly  wise  prevision !  Vet  in  his  January 
message  Governor  Letcher  had  affected  to  deprecate  Uie 
calling  of  a  Convention.  It  was  a  game  of  secret  treachery 
and  false  pretense  all  around.  Mr.  Davis  before  lie  made 
bis  forecast  in  the  Clarksburg  paper,  must  have  been 
favored  with  a  glimpse  under  some  lifted  curtain  of  things 
btended  only  for  nocturnal  e}*es  I 


LETCHER  "the  IOXOOLE." 


After  reading  this  avowal  of  Mr.  Letcher's,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  have  any  respect  for  the  claim  made  for  him 
that  he  was  a  Union  man  at  heart    He  told  this  to  Mr. 
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Burdott  at  hit  home  in  Lexington  after  the  war,  and  Mr* 
Burdett  it  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  sincerity;  but 
if  he  had  been  what  he  claimed,  he  never  could  have  played 
the  traitorons  part  he  did,  much  lest  have  boasted  of  it 
His  own  voluntary  statements  in  his  message  show  who 
it  was  that  had  ''chosen  to  inaugurate  Civil  War/'  The 
Hew  York  Times  expressed  very  uncomplimentary  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Letcher.  It  described  him  as  ''the  ignoble;'' 
as  "false  and  cowardly/'  as  "despised  even  among  the 
people  of  Vii^nia ;"  "an  abject  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
usurpers.".  His  own  admissions  seem  to  justify  this  csti- 
-nate  of  him.  As  apparently  related  to  the  part  Letcher 
was  playing  at  this  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Sen- 
ator "Jim"  Mason  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Paris  as  early 
as  February  20th,  while  he  still  held  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate: "Arrangements  have  l)oon  made  to  secure  the  pann- 
ago  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  in  Viiginia,  and  Wash- 
ington will  be  seized  at  an  early  day." 

VimillftA  IN  TIIK  LKAD. 

In  the  light  of  these  disclosuresi  we  see  Virginia  at 
the  opening  of  1801,  though  a  large  majority  of  her  peo- 
ple were  loj'al  to  the  United  Stotcs,  far  in  advance  of  all 
tlie  other  insurgent  State  governnients  in  her  preparation 
for  the  devil's  dance  of  war.  Her  pretended  attitude  of 
peace-maker  was  only  Uio  cover  for  energetic  preparations 
for  hostilities.  She*  had  her  "peace"  commissioners  at 
Washington  amusing  the  country  with  talk  about  paciflca- 
tion ;  and  even  had  the  insolence  to  wid  a  special  com- 
mittee ^  the  President  to  demand  of  him  whether  be 
meant  p^ace  or  war. 
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Wise  said  early  in  the  Convention  that  "by  all  the 
gods"  they  "should  have  war."  They  did  have  war,  to 
repletion.  Before  Appomattox  came  around,  the  ap|ietite 
of  the  belligerent  ilr.  Wise  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
who  survived  was  fully  sated.  The  crop  they  had  sown 
to  tlic  gale  of  madness  was  a  little  slow  in  maturing,  but 
it  ripened  at  last  and  was  reaped  in  tlie  whirlwind.  The 
punishment  of  Virginia  for  unfaithfulnefls  to  the  teach- 
ings of  her  earlier  statesmen  was  severe.  One  of  her  citi- 
wns,  Charles  Douglas  Gray,  of  A\i*;«sta  Countv,  testifv- 
ing  before  the  Joint  Coniniittee  on  llecon»trnetion,  U^inp 
asked  what  was  the  ap|)earnnce  of  the  country  which  had 
been  the  arena  of  active  o|KTntion8,  d(*scrilxMl  the  fler^iln- 
tion  in  the  SlienaiMlosiii  Valley  ns  follows: 

From  Harper's  Perry  to  Newmnrket— which  is  sbotit  clshly 
miles— from  one  mountain  to  the  other,  the  country  wan  nimo<t 
a  flesert.    There  were  no  fences.    Spcakinff  of  the  conclltlon  of 
the  vaUey  after  Qeneral  Sheriflan  retlreil.  I  ffeftrrllied  wheat- 
flelds   ffrowlng   without   any   enrloMure.    Some  one   ankcfl    me 
whether  the  stock  woulil  not  destroy  the  wheat?    I  mid  "Cer. 
Ulnly.  If  Qeneral  Sheridan  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of 
removing  all   the   Ktock.*'    We  could   cultivate  grain    without 
fences,  a«  wo  had  no  rattle,  hogii.  iiheep  or  hornet,  or  anything 
else.    The  fcnceii  were  all  gone;  Home  of  the  orchards  were  rcry 
much  Injured:  Imt  the  fruit  trees  had  not  been,  as  a  general 
thing.  de8tit>yrd.    The  barns  were  all  burned;  a  great  many  of 
the  private  dwellings  were  burned;  chimneys  standing  without- 
houses,  and  houses  standing  without  roof,  or  door,  or  window. 
A  most  desolate  state  of  afTalm;   bridges  all  de8troye«l.  roads 
badly  cut  up.    Large  arrolc«,  whether  friendly  or  ho3tllr.  are 
devouring  animals.    The  damage  was  not  all  done  by  the  Fed- 
erals.    The  country  from  Alexandria  to  the  Rapldan  suffered 
perhaps  as  much  as  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
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Another  citison  of  Virgiiiin  (IIotchkiBS,  of  Stniititon) 
ban  wol)  mimnuirixcd  in  an  article  in  tbo  Eneyclopodia 
Brittanica  tlio  min  wrought  in  Virginia  by  the  war: 

The  ClTtl  War  of  18€146  was  more  diMstrotm  In  Its  eoaae* 
ina cte  to  Virginia  than  to  toy  other  State  of  the  Union.  From 
int  to  laet  Ita  territory  wm  orermn;  hnndreds  of  hattles  and 
Mteor  e— agementa  took  place  within  Ita  bordert,  and  all  the 
aeatraetlon  laddeat  to  glgantlo  military  operations  fell  upon  It 
Tena  ef  thontaada  of  her  beet  men  were  killed  In  battle.  Its 
lefrlfry  was  dismembered  and  a  third  part  of  It  ent  off.  while 
tlMui  three  hnndred  million  dollars  worth  of  property  waa 
In  what  rsaMlned. 


WIIEHEIIf  THE  CONVENTION  FAILED. 

In  a  last  glance  at  this  historic  Convention,  on  whose 
edict  turned  events  as  fateful  as  ever  hung  on  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  world,  let  us  tr%^  to  realize  one  aspect  of  it 
which  has  never  an^'where  been  presented. 

It  was  callefl  at  tlie  instance. of  the  conspirators,  by 
m  legislature  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their  purpose, 
with  a  view  to  throw  Virginia  into  the  projected  revolu- 
tion. Tlie  people  of  Virginia  as  a  whole  did  not  want  a 
Convention  for  this  or  any  otiier  purpose;  and  in  electing 
delegates,  tliey  diose  a  large  majority  on  plcflges  against 
pocesaioii,  by  popular  majorities  aggregating  near  sixty 
thousand;  and  by  like  majorities  voted  to  limit  the  powers 
<if  tlie  Convention  so  that  any  dangerous  action  taken  by 
it  should  be  inoperttive  till  ratifie<l  by  popular  vote. 

When  the  delegates  came  together,  it  appeared  that 
about  tw0-thirda  of  them  were  for  maintaining  the  Union. 
Bttdced  by  the  great  preponderance  of  Union  sentiment 
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among  the  people  of  Virginia  a«  expri'SMeil  in  their  elec- 
tion, what  had  we  a  right  to  exin-et  f n»iii  tliw*  ileli»gatei«  ? 
The  whole  seccMMion  plot  in  Virginia  IumI  Ikvu  defeatiMl — 
provideil  the  victi»ry  were  mi  thrown  away;  provid<Ml  the 
citadel  were  not  banely  surnMnleriMl.  We  hIiouUI  have  ex- 
pecteil  to  see  thi«  majority,  tluHlitMl  with  victory  mid  filling 
a  high  m»nse  of  their  gn»at  op|Mirtunity  and  re»*|MMiJ«iliility, 
proceed  to  organise  the  Convention  in  the  interest  of  the 
Union  cause  against  secession;  and  this  being  done,  to 
adopt  a  declamti4»n  that  iiiasnmeh  as  the  Convention  had 
been  called  for  an  object  to  which  the  i>eople  of  Virginia 
had  deelarwl  tliemselves  overwhelmingly  opi>08ed,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  ConxTUtion  was  not  wanteil  for  any  other 
pur))ose,  the  proper  and  only  thing  for  it  to  do  was  to  ad- 
jouni  sine  die.  This  would  have  ende<l  secession  in  Vir- 
ginia. If  the  traitorous  legislature  had  orderwl  another 
election  for  another  Convention,  they  would  have  lieen 
beaten  by  a  still  larger  majority.  It  needled  only  that  the 
Union  majority  in  the  Convention  sliould  rise  in  a  manly 
way  to  a  reali;5ation  of  their  strength  and  of  their  duty. 

Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see?  The  minority  are  al- 
lowe<l  to  organize  the  Convention,  to  control  ita  machinery 
and  shai)e.  its  proceedings  from  first  to  last,  in  the  inter- 
est of  secession.  An  old  man  is  elected  President  who, 
through  cither  imbecility  or  treachery,  gives  fourteen  out 
of  twenty-one  of  the  Committee  on  Feileral  Relations  to 
the  conspirators.  This  was  the  committee  which  gave 
direction  and  slia|)c  to  the  whole  business  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  minority  were  permitted  to  bring  in  the  rebel 
emissaries  from  the  Cotton  States  to  harangue  the  dele- 
gates and  seduce  them  from  their  duty  if  they  could.    Thia 
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Borereign  body  representing  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  was  bullied  and  threatened  l>y  ruffians 
in  its  galleries,  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  street  From  be- 
ginning to  end  the  eonspiring,  fire-eating  minority,  with 
Wise  at  its  head,  took  the  aggressive  and  employed  every 
element  of  intimidation  to  dragoon  the  majority;  while 
this  great  imbecile  majority  accepted  the  attitude  of  apol- 
cgists  and  were  on  the  defensive  from  the  first  Such 
Union  men  as  Summers  and  Willey  made  pleading  and 
pathetic  speeches  against  secession,  when  all  they  had  to 
do  to  make  secession  impossible  was  to  muster  their  ma- 
jority and  adjourn  the  Convention  1  Wo'  may  search  the 
records  of  iiopular  assemblages  in  vain  to  find  anything  so 
fatuous. 

From  their  first  day  of  victory  down  to  the  lamentable 
end,  this  Union  majority,  in  tlieir  pitiable  helplessness, 
stood  in  the  Convention  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
while  the  wolves  raged  around  them,  every  now  and  then 
snatching  one  from  tlieir  ranks,  till  their  case  became  hope- 
less. At  last  there  was  no  longer  even  the  counterfeit  of 
power  to  resist;  and  the  helpless  Unionists  were  forced 
into  secret  session;  where,  under  intimidation  of  Wise's 
horse-pistol,  of  the  conspirators  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  of 
the  mobs  in  the  streets,  from  distrust  of  one  another,  know- 
ing their  ranks  were  honey-combed  witli  treachery — under 
WiseV  announcement,  too,  that  war  operations  had  already 
bq^un— this  proud  Union  majority,  sent  up  to  Richmond 
to  protect  the  Commonwealth  against  the  possibility  of 
sndi  a  catastrophe,  made  their  final  surrender  I 

It  is\a  spectacle  long  to  be  remembered— long  to  be 
defrioredjto  be  explained  as  best  it  may. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
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UEB  DELE0AT£8  WITUOBAW. 


The  night  following  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Clemens,  Carlile,  Tarr,  IXnt 
and  Burdett,  of  Uio  Northwestern  members,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  in  the  Convention  was  inipoHftihle,  that 
the  sooner  they  got  home  aYid  warned  tlieir  |HHiple  the  lK»t- 
ter,  and  that  their  iiersonal  liberty  was  no  longer  socnrc 
in  Uiclnnond^  quietly  took  a  train  for  the  Xortli  and  were 
in  Washington  next  nioniing.  Tliey  had  been  watched  for 
some  time,  it  was  said,  and  were  aware  of  it,  but  managcHl 
to  give  the  spies  the  slip.  Had  they  remained  another  day 
they  were  liable  to  be  detained  by  force  as  the  mopt  eiTeet- 
ive  means  of  crippling  the  loyal  resistance  in  the  North- 
west Orders  were  telegrophed  by  Mr.  Letcher  to  inter- 
cept them  at  Fredericksburg;  but  either  the  order  was  re- 
ceived too  late  or  for  some  other  reason  was  not  executed. 
Anyhow,  Richmond  saw  them  no  more;  and  tlie  cat  being 
our  of  the  bag,  it  was  probably  deemed  useless  to  detain 
thoee  who  remained  behind;  and  they  who  w«»hcd  were 
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Allowed  to  leave,  fir«t  obtiiiiiiiig  ]iornuta  from  tlio  Oor* 
crnor.  Here  is  n  copy  of  flic  one  given  to  the  member 
from  lUnliall ; 

"Pmi  Jamet  Burley, 

''Maraball  County,  Va., 

"Via  Orango  k  Alexandria  R.  R., 
"(Signed)  John  Letcher/* 

Mr.  Barley  had  been  a  very  reaohite  Unionist  in  the 
Convention  and  had  offered  some  resolutions  not  exceeded 
in  the  flminess  of  their  declarations  by  anything  said  or 
offered  dnring  tlie  session. ,  2(r.  McOrew,  in  a  later  chap- 
ter of  this  volnnie,  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  his 
own  eseaiK*)  as  far  as  Alexandria  with  otiiers  and  tlienee 
to  Washington  by  himself;  and  he  relnte«  that  when  he  got 
over  to  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Station  in  Washington,  tho 
first  person  he  saw  was  ''old  man  Hurley''  (as  he  was  gen- 
erally calle<l  by  bin  familiars),  sitting  on  Hie  platform  con- 
tentedly smoking  his  pi|)e.  The  others  who  had  neeompa* 
nied  Mr.  McOrew  to  Alexandria,  not  l)eing  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  went  acrow  northern  Virginia  via  Winchester 
and  found  their  way  home.  In  a  later  chapter  appears  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Burdott  that  Governor  Tx»teher  did  not 
want  the  departing  niemliers  brought  Imck  and  took  eare 
that  his  orders  for  tlie  arreat  of  the  first  party  of  fugitives 
should  be  so  timed  that  they  should  lie  safely  past  Fred- 
ericksburg before  the  telegram  reached  there.  At  Wash- 
ington this  party  scattered.  Burdett.was  the  only  one 
who  went  west  by  the  Baltimore  S:  Ohio,  and  in  the  chap- 
ter eontrinuted  by  him  he  relates  some  of  his  experiences 
on  the  way.    Mr.  Tarr  was  accompanied  to  his  home  by 
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Mr.  Cnrlilo:  and  the  two  gave  an  account  of  matters  at 
Uichmond  to  an  aftwniblage  in  Wellsburg  the  evening  after 
their  arrival  there. 


A    BUZ  AT   WIIKKLIX«. 


Mr.  Hubbard 'reached  \\1iecling  the  evening  of  April 
19th ;  and  that  same  evening  information  was  lodged  at  the     / 
lH)st-oftice  that  ortlers  had  bi?cii  wired  by  Governor  J^tclier  ^ 
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to  tbo  State  militarj  oiganization  there  to  seize  and  oeeiipy 
the  Federal  bnilding.     The  information  was  promptly 
'  put  in  possession  of  Mayor  Andrew  Sweeney  and  eom- 
mnnicated  to  a  few  other  reliable  persons.    It  was  not  the 
intention  that  itshonid  become  public;  but  it  did,  and  the 
news  flew  like  wildfire,  through  the  city.    In  a  short  time 
hundreds  of  angry  and  excited  men  had  collected  in  the 
streets  about  the  building,  anne<1  with  guns,  pistols  and 
other  weapons  of  offence,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  such 
.  an  order.    Mayor  Sweeney  addressed  the  crowd  and  as- 
sured tliem  that  no  attempt  to  seize  the  building  would  be 
permitted,  and  the  people  were  requested  to  return  to  their 
homes.    Some  did  so,  but  others  lingered  in  the  vicinity 
for  some  hours.    Gibson  L.  Cranmer  also  spoke  to  the 
crowd,  from  the  roof  of  Busby  &  Little's  wagon-shed,  ad- 
joining the  Custom  House  grounds  on    Market    Street 
Tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  carry  out 
l^tclicr's  orders  would  have  been  resisted  by  the  people  to 
tlic  bloody  end ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  popular 
ferling  was  sufficient  to  deter  the  Governor's  friends  from 
making  the  mad  attempt.    If  Letcher  &  Co.  at  Uichmond 
had  been  well-informed,  they  never  would  have  given  the 
order.    Andrew  J.  Pannell  was  collector  of  customs  at 
•  the  time,  and  his  well-known  secession  proclivities  gave 
color  to  the  report.    The  (Secession)  Wheeling  Union  the 
next  day  sneered  at  the  precautions  taken.    The  Inielli' 
genetr  replied  that  the  information  received  'Vas  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  person  to 
wiiom  it  was  communicated  not  to  have' acted  upon  it" 

The  Aukmtmd  Examiner  not  long  afterward  took  ooca- 
skw  to  make  this  fling  at  the  Northwest: 
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Carllle.  the  friend  of  BotU,  whom  the  "ladies  of  Richmond- 
were  announced  in  newspapers  to  hare  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  for  his  labors  In  the  Conyentlon.  together  with  Brown,  the 
censor  of  Hunter  and  Mason,  and  Cavalier  Clemens,  are  not 
hanged.  They  lire  and  work  their  deyll's  work  in  Northwestern 
Virginia,  and  are  the  heads  of  a  large  party  there.  They  arc  the 
candidates  for  the  Congress  of  Lincoln  and  publicly  advocate 
the  separation  of  the  Northwest  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 
They  Inspired  that  set  of  nifllans  who  resisted  thone  or4crn  of 
the  State  to  take  po««c««loM  of  the  CuMtom  Houne  at  yVheeUng, 
These  onlers  were  obeyed  and  the  colors  hoisted  over  the  build- 
ing, only  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  the  Abolitionist 
stripes  which  dishonor  It  still. 

The  orders  were  not  obeyed,  and  the  ConfcHlerato  col- 
ors  were  not  hoisted  over  the  building.  iMr.  lx»lclirr'« 
ofikers  may  have  sent  back  a  report  of  this  kind  to  ninkc 
them  appear  more  valorous  than  they  were.  But  it  is 
clear  such  ortlers  were  actually  issued  from  liieliuiond. 
At  that  time  those  i)er8ons  in  Wheeling  who  adhered  to 
Mr.  Letcher  and  the  Confederacy  were  keeping  quiet ;  and 
not  long  after,  such  of  the  "Shriver  Grays"  ns  felt  im- 
pelled to  fight  for  their  "rights"  slipped  away  cpiietly  and 
made  tlieir  way  beyond  the  Confe<lerate  lines. 

OROANIZINO  THE  MILITARY. 

The  next  evening  after  Mr.  Hubbard's  return,  a  publi*! 
meeting  was  held  at  American  Hall,  in  the  Fifth  Ward, 
where  he  had  his  home ;  and  he  was  present  and  gave  his 
neighbors  some  account  of  his  Richmond  experiences,  but 
respecting  the  injunction  of  secrecy  and  not  disclosing  the 
fact  that  an  ordinance  of  secession  had  been  passed.  He 
indicated  to  them  what  they  had  to  expect  and  advised 
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Cnicmtii  D.  HvBBiHn. 

tbc  jronnp  mm  to  go  nlicnd  and  orgaiii»>  militarv  com- 
panies. Ho  said  «  call  would  soon  be  iasnnj  froin  tin 
nwuntain  covntica  for  a  conrcntion  to  fonii  a  prorisioiial 
goreramcnt.  He  aesiircd  rliciii  tbat  tlic  flavor  of  the  city 
vM  a  good  Union  man  aiul  ivoiild  do  liis  dntv  in  llio 
rriiia.  A  day  or  bo  latrr,  Mayor  Swwncy  nicctiitg  Jlr. 
Hubbard  on  tiir.  slroct,  askocl  liiiii  wliat  they  were  going  to 
do  with  tbemtlitar>-conij[)aiiir8thry  were  forming  t  "Keep 
the  peace  of  the  cily,"  was  tlio  reply. 

From  this  time  on,  Wheeling  was  the  center  of  an  in- 
tonae  tfaoRgh  anpprcswd  activity.  Conferences  between 
Wbeeling  and  other  Panhandle  delegates,  with  Carlile  and 
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leading  Union  citizens  of  Ohio  and  other  counties,  xvere 
in  progrese  day  and  night.  Ten  companies  organised  as 
the  rrsnlt  of  llr.  Hubbard's  suggestion.  Tliey  got  togetlier 
to  organise  a  regiment  and  on  tlie  2Ttli  of  April  elcrled 
Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Colonel;  Dr.  Tlioinas  II.  Ijopaa, 
Lieut.  Colonel;  Andrew  Wilson  and  S.  II.  Woodward, 
3[ajors;  James  W,  Paxton,  Adjntant.  The  organization, 
however,  did  not  get  into  the  I'nitecl  Slates  wrvicc  in  this 
shape.  Within  tlte  next  fortnight  xrcn  organized  the  Iron 
Guards,  the  Rougli  and  Ready  Gnanls,  the  Henry  Clay 
Guards,  who  were  enlistee!  by  Major  Oakes,  United  Stales 
reeniiting  officer,  on  Wlieeling  Island.  A  company  of 
Senior  Home  Guards,  with  Itobert  Ilaniillnn,  Captain, 
was  also  organized  am)  enlisted  al>nut  this  lime. 

BURDKTT   PRKKER»   jnu.N    DKOW>. 

At  Grafton  on  tlic  iith,  in  a  public  meeting,  ^Ir.  Bur- 
dett  }|^rc  an  aeeount  of  liiit  exiterienceH  at  UiehiiHiiid.  lie 
said  tlic  Hcnc  in  the  Convention  during  the  iMfsage  of  llie 
ordinance  of  SFCcssion  was  more  like  a  funeral  than  a  re- 
assertion  of  the  rigtit  of  sovereignty.  He  |>aid  his  respects 
to  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  W  said  was  an  "inJinitely  vrortp 
man  titan  ohl  .Tohn  Urown."  It  was  in  alluiiion  to  this 
remnrh  that  tlic  roughs  who  inlerrnple<(  his  s|>ceeh  at 
Fninnont  Hoy  flth  ealle<l  him  "John  Bmwn,"  when  he 
told  them  he  "would  ratlier  l)e  .loliii  Krowu  than  Ucn«IL-t 
Arnold."  This  appears  to  ha\T  l)een  the  tirst  public  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  an  ordinance  had  lieen  passeil ;  but 
3Jr.  Burdctt  says  he  niad»  up  his  mind  on  tlie  way  homo 
that  he  shonld  keep  "no  rebel  secrets"  from  his  constitu- 
ents. 
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Not  long  after  the  Ist  of  May,  Woods  of  Barbonr  came 
Lonic,  the  Convention  having  taken  a  vacation.  News  of 
his  coining  preceded  him ;  and  when  he  descended  from  the 
train  at  Orafton  he  encountered  an  angry  crowd,  who 
made  a  msh  for  him.  He  scrambled  back  on  the  car  and 
bagged  the  conductor  to  lock  the  door  and  pnll  out  from 
the  station.  Those  who  accorded  him  this  reception  mnst 
have  been  some  of  Peirpoint's  ^Vhoys/^  who  paid  their  re- 
spects to  Colonel  Porterfield  when  he  went  to  Orafton  to 
establish  a  camp  for  Letcher,  and  was  permitted  to  stay 
until  the  next  train  left  I 

AKD  LEOVABD  8.   HALL  AITOTHEB. 

Hall  of  Wetzel,  it  was  reported,  had  a  kindred  ex- 
perienee  at  Parkersburg.  He  was  recognized  in  the  street 
and  a  erowd  got  after  him  and  were  about  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  him,  when  he  was  rescued  by  General  Jackson, 
who  sheltered  him  in  his  own  house.  When  Leonard  later 
went  aboard  the  steamer  Albemarle,  to  take  passage  up 
the  river  to  Wetzel,  the  <^Bcers  of  the  boat  refused  to  carry 
him.  He  had  to  take  a  train  back  on  the  Northwestern 
Viiginia  road  to  a  way  station  and  strike  out  across  the 
country.  This  was  rather  ignominious ;  but  he  had  that 
gokHieaded  cane  to  assist  his  limbs  and  must  have  been 
sustained  also  bir  the  reflection  that  be  had  'Srindicated 
tl».  honor  of  Viiginia.'' 
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The  Richmond  conspirators  were  reported  indigiinnt 
because  Carlilc  and  Dent,  when  passing  through  Washing- 
ton had  called  on  President  Lincoln  and  re\Taled  to  him 
the  action  taken  by  the  Convention  in  secret  session.  The 
conspirators  had  all  been  very  free,  to  violate  their  volun- 
tary oaths  to  6upix>rt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  were  shocked  that  these  gentlemen  should  disregard 
an  injunction  forced  on  them  when  they  were  powerless 
to  resist  and  report  what  their  first  duty  as  citizens  and 
honest  men  required  them  to  disclose  to  the  United  States 
authorities.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  West- 
em  delegates  not  to  have  made  the  same  public  disclosure 
immediately  on  their  return  home;  tliongh  we  must  re- 
member that  in  that  hour  of  gloom  and  uncertainty,  when 
all  government  and  authority  were  rocking  beneath  men's 
feet,  the  path  of  duty  and  safety  was  hot  so  clear  as  it 
seems  now.  But  except  for  Mr.  Burdett's  statement  at 
Orafton — ^which  did  not  get  wide  publicity — it  was  not 
publicly  known  in  Western  Virginia  that  an  ordinance  of 
secession  had  been  passed  until  the  fact  was  announced 
and  the  ordinance  printed  in  the  BaUimore  American  of 
April  28th,  Saturday.  It  was  printed  at  Wheeling  Mon- 
day morning,  and  Editor  Campbell|  of  the  Inielligeneer, 
accompanied  the  publication  with  this  ringing  denuncia- 
tion and  appeal  for  resbtance: 

A  STIRBIKO   APPEAL. 

FsUow-dtlssas,  laagaaas  fails  us  la  our  dsrirs  to  9«t  the 
whole  iMli^t  aad  depth  of  this  stupendoas  inteay  before  you. 
Read  it,  aad  ro-fsad  it,  aad  sss  what  a  moekonr  and  soora  has 
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mimU  of  your  d«erM  mlnudj  roeordod  by  a  auiJoHtjr  ol 
•0,M0  oa  tlM  4tli  of  Ftobmanr  last  that  no  ordinaaoe  of  Meeookm 
ahovM  be  bittdlag  unUl  paaoed  vpoa  and  raUflod  bj  the  people. 
iMtead  of  thie,  all  the  power  you  reeenred  to  jovnelTee  has 
beesamirped.  More  than  a  week  afo,  before  the  ordinmaee  Iteelf 
had  leaked  oat  from  the  dark  reoeeeee  of  that  star  chamber  ol 
despoUia  at  Rtehmond,  roa  were  told  by  the  Rithmond  Bnqnirtr 
that  the  ordlnaaoe  was  to  be  sobmltted,  Imt  simply  as  a  nuitter 
of  form  aad  not  of  conteet"  And  sure  enough  It  will  be  but  a 
matter  of  form  a  form  without  substance,  essence  or  life,  a 
msanlnglfss,  empty  and  cruel  counterfeit,  that  like  the  Dead  Sea 
apples^  win  turn  to  ashes  at  your  touch.  Brery  traitor  outside 
the  llmlta  of  Virginia  whererer  a  camp  can  be  pitched,  be  he  a 
eoasplrator  from  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,'  Florida, 
msslsBippI,  Louisiana  or  Teias,  will  crowd  In  and  Tote.  The 
Oiford  and  IfcOee  candle-box  stulllngs  In  Kansas,  Infamous  and 
execrable  as  they  were,  will  be  as  child's  pUy  to  the  despotic 
machinery  that  will  be  put  In  moUon  to  pass  this  ordinance. 
There  to  no  possible  chance  for  It  to  fall,  and  It  would  be  of  no 
earthly  account  to  the  Union  men  of  the  State  If  eren  In  deeplto 
•C  all  this  high-handed  treason  and  usurpation  It  were  voted 
down.  The  State  to  In  rerolutlon  now.  The  ordinance  Is  worded 
to  take  etect  from  Ita  passage.  It  Is  as  much  In  elect  now  as  It 
tirer  will  be.  Under  It  our  Oongresslonal  electlous  hare  all  beea 
abollshod. 

By  this  ordinance  erery  Tcstlge  of  liberty  and  franchise^ 
•▼ery  attribute  of  free  dtlsenshlp— all  that  we  hare  held  dear  as 
freemen— all  that  we  can  hope  or  expect  In  the  future— to  Masted 
•ad  blotted  out  Unices  the  strong  arms  of  the  goremment, 
nnlted  with  our  own  outstretched  hands,  can  sare  us,  we  are 
lost— hopelessly  and  Irretrlerably  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  de- 
Hfersd  orer  te  the  spoilers  and  tralters,  who  In  thMr  wild  fury 
are  taralag  the  eastera  part  of  our  State  Into  a  rast  teld  of 
aaarehy. 

Uliloa  BMa  of  the  Northwest!  We  conjure  you  as  you  haTt 
aay  maahood— as  you  hare  any  hope  for  yourselTcs  or  your 
dilldrea  la  thto  l^our  of  our  deadliest  peril— 4o  throw  aside  .aad 
trample  aader  fodt  the  last  restlge  off  partytaat  Let  It  bo 
Wotted  oat  from  youi  remembraace  that'  you  hare  erer  beea 
*^  4mded  ao  panfsaasi,  but  keep  simply  aad  oaly  before  year 
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ailads  the  one  great,  monMntous  truth  that  If  you  talter  or  fall 
now  your  all  U  gone.  Organise  and  enroll  yourselves  everywhere 
In  Union  organisations.  Summon  every  energy  of  your  mind 
and  heart  and  strength,  and  let  the  traitors  who  deeecrate  our 
borders  see,  and  let  history  In  all  after  time  record  It,  that  there 
was  one  green  spot—one  Swiss  canton— one  Scottish  highland 
— K>ne  county  of  Kent— one  province  of  Vendee,  where  unyielding 
patriotism  rallied,  and  gathered,  and  stood,  and  won  a  noble 
triumph. 

It  seems  to  me  now,  in  reading  this  long  after  the  peril 
of  that  crisis  is  past — so  long  many  ba^e  almost  forgotten 
it — that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  anyrv^here  in  patriotic  Ameri- 
can literature,  even  in  the  words  of  the  greatest  Americans, 
a  nobler,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  more  courageous, 
utterance. 

THB  EXCITEMENT  SPREADS. 

The  withdrawal  and  return  of  the  Noribwestem  dele* 
gates  and  the  story  they  had  to  tell  of  rank  conspiracy 
and  violence  at  Richmond — ^which,  when  the  ordinance 
had  been  published,  came  out  in  all  its  details— excito<l 
profound  indignation  and  alarm.  The  agitation  quickly 
showed  itself  in  public  gatherings  and  in  declarations  of 
resistance,  even  to  the  extremity  of  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent State  government.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
people  did  not  even  yet  realize  how  sweeping  }-et  minute 
were  the  plans  of  the  revolutionists  for  forcing  ratifica- 
tion, as  they  had  forced  secession.  A  few  who  understood 
the  effect  of  the  military  league  entered  into  with  the  Con- 
federacy gave  no  more  consideration  to  the  question  of 
ratification  but  turned  their  thoughts  to  measures  of  safety, 
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miliUry  and  other,  forced  on  the  Union  element  hj  the 
usurpation.  Yet  even  as  late  as  the  May  Convention,  some 
of  the  leaders  who  knew  this  inside  history  were  found 
niging  that  the  fight  against  ratification  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  before  them 

In  counties  where  Union  sentiment  was  strongly  pro- 
dominant,  the  Secessionists  were  prudently  silent,  so  thai 
the  public  expression  in  such  counties  appeared  more  unan- 
imous than  it  really  was. 

M  Hoigantown  a  meeting  had  been  held  the' night  of 
April  17th  on  a  report  that  the  ordinance  had  been  passed, 
and  resolutions  of  the  firmest  loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes; 
written  by  Balph  L.  Berkshire,  adopted,  concluding  with 
a  dedaratiou  that  now  the  cup  of  Eastern  oppression  was 
full,  and  the  West,  repudiating  further  connection  with 
their  ancient  oppressors  and  refusing  to  follow  them  into 
the  CoHfedonu^,  would  remain  under  the  stars  and 
•tripes. 

At  Pruntytown '  (the  home  of  Burdett  and  EUery 
R.  HaU)  resolutions  had  been  passed  on  the  13th  declaring 
that  Western  Virginia  adhered  to  the  United  SUtes;  thai 
she  had  po  interest  in  a  government  established  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  slavery ;  and  that  if  Virginia  se- 
ceded they  favored  the  erection  of  a  separate  State  for  the 
West 

OOICIKO  CONVEHTIOir. 

On  the  moVning  of  April  22d,  the  Wheeling  Intelli- 
gene€t  posted  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns  a  ''No- 
tiee  to  the  PuUic,''  stating  that  a  strong  movement  was 
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afoot  among  the  counties  west  of  the  Alleghenies  for  a 
general  convention  to  bo  held  in  Wheeling  early  in  ilay 
to  consider  matters  connected  with  the  public  safety.  The 
editor  stated  in  another  place  that  within  two  days  he  had 
received  letters  from  Marshall,  Monongalia,  Preston, 
Marion,  Tyler  and  Wetzel  Counties  asking  as  to  the  course 
which  Union  men  in  Wheeling  and  throughout  the  North- 
west generally  were  going  to  pursue.  • 

▲  GOOD  WOBD  PBOU  DOUGLAS. 

On  the  morning  of  this  same  day.  Senator  Douglas  of 
Illinois  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Ben  wood.  He  was  detained 
several  hours  at  Bellaire,  and  it  was  not  long  until  a 
crowd  assembled  in  and  around  the  hotel  La  Belle  to  sco 
the  distinguished  Illinois  Senator.  At  length  in  respouso 
to  persistent  calls  he  went  out  upon  the  balcony  and  spoko 
briefly  on  the  National  issue.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
Mr.  Douglas  said : 

We  in  the  northwest  of  this  great  valley  (the  Iflstisslppi) 
can  never  recogniie  either  the  propriety  or  the  right  of  States 
hordering  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  / 
or  upon  the  PaclAe,  to  separate  from  the  Union  of  our  fathers 
and  establish  and  erect  tax-gatherers  and  custom  houses  upon 
our  commerce  In  its  passage  to  the  gulf  or  to  the  ocean.*  *  * 
The  proposition  now  Is  to  separate  these  United  States  Into  little 
petty  confederacies:  first  divide  them  Into  two;  and  when  either 
party  gets  beaten  at  the  next  election,  subdivide  again;  then 
whenever  one  gets  beaten  again,  another  subdivision.  If  this  new 
system  of  resistance  by  the  sword  and  bayonet  to  the  results 
of  the  ballot-box  shall  prevail  here  in  this  country  of  ours,  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  already  written  In  the  history  eC 
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A  BMeting  was  held  at  Claricabuig  this  same  day  to 
itumgurate  the  moyement  referred  to  in  the  notice  in  that 
morning's  IfUMigeneer.  A  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
men  assembled  at  the  court-house  there,  on  short  notice, 
whose  proceedings  gare  instant  cohesion  and  direction  to 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  Union  men  throughout 
Northwestern  Virginia.  They  adopted  a  declaration  con- 
sisting of  a  preamble  setting  forth  the  crisis  that  waq  upon 
them,  and  a  resolution  recommending  the  people  in  all  the 
eoonties  composing  Northwestern  Virginia  that  ihcj  ap- 
point delegates,  not  less  than  five  in  number,  'W  their 
wisest,  best  and  discrcetest  men,  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Vlieeling  on  the  13th  day  of  May  next,  to  consult  and 
determine  upon  such  action  as  the  people  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  should  take  in  the  present  fearful  emergenqr/' 
The  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Carlile,  who  had  been 
in  consultation  with  returned  del^ates  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  Panhandle. 

A  reference  to  this  meeting  is  made  in  a  time-stained 
letter  written  to  the  author  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north 
of  ClarksbuTg  April  26,  1861.    The  writer  says: 

TiM  MSStlBf  was  addrsssed  bj  Hon.  John  a  Carlile  and 
MMM  resolvtlotts  dselarlng  tbelr  adlMrenoe  to  tlM  fovtnh 

t  and  ai»polatlng  dtlsgates  to  a  eonvsntioB  to  bo  bold  In 
WbosllBf  oltbor  on  tbe  lltb  or  IStb  of  Maj^I  eaaaot  toU  wbleb; 
llMf  wore  all  so  s^dted  wbon  tbojr  eamo  back  that  It  was  difltealt 
to  jpt  the  ozaet  tenor  of  tbe  rssohitloM.'  However,  everr  obs 
agfssd  that  U  was  the  IntontkNi  for  the  IIHiodteg  eonvsatlon  to 
tos  a  provisional  fOfomMont 
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/Express  riders  were  Immediately  started  to  give  notloe  of  the 
movement  to  all  tbe  counties  in  this  district  There  was  mani- 
fested the  greatest  enthusiasm  ever  seen  in  this  county.  When 
the  call  was  made  for  express  riders,  a  sufficient  number  volun- 
teered Instantly,  and  old  farmers*  who  were  never  known  to  be 
excited  before,  came  down  with  their  money  to  pay  eipenses 
and  with  offers  of  horses;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  expresses 
were  on  their  way  to  their  different  destinations. 

This  reminds  of  Paul  Revere  and  the  crisis  that  sent 
him  and  other  riders  speeding  out  of  Boston  in  tbe  days 
of  1775 : 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet 

•  •  •  • 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door. 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forever  more. 

TUB  LOCAL  FEBMEKT. 

Going  back  to  the  conditions  suddenly  precipitated 
upon  the  people  in  the  Northwest,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize 
now  just  what  it  means  for  intcllipent  and  orderly  com- 
munities to  be  all  at  once  confronted  with  the  appalling 
contingency  of  Civil  War— to  have  all  the  ordinary  and 
orderly  course,  of  their  daily  life  rudely  broken ;  to  have 
the  mails  suspended  and  supplies  from  abroad  cut  off;  to 
have  next-door  neighbors  suddenly  converted  into  deadly 
foes ;  to  be  without  means  of  defense ;  to  have  rumor  run 
its  daily  and  disquieting  riot;  when  no  one  can  count  to- 
day what  may  happen  tomorrow;  when  vague  fear  and 
uncertainty  take  the  place  of  confidence  and  security,  and 
each  day  is  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety  and  each  nij^l 
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with  terror.  These  were  the  conditions  which  snddenlj 
took  the  place  of  peace  and  security  in  all  the  neighbor* 
hoods  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  Northwest  Even 
those  who  passed  throng^  these  anxieties  find  it  diflhmlt 
now  to  recall  the  poignancy  of  them,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
bkssed  offices  of  time  to  sooth  the  sting  of  painful  memo- 
ries. The  old-time  letter  from  which  quotation  has  just 
been  made  about  the  Clarksburg  meeting  adverted  to  other 
matters,  interesting  only  as  a  photogn4>h  of  the  times 
from  which  it  dates: 

We  want  to  orgaalas  Union  clubs  la  this  eonntj  so  we  aajr 
know  our  staet  strengtli  aai  be  iNreparsd  to  defend  onrsslres^ 
If  ttsesssary,  from  mobs  or  aaytblBc  else.  This  is  the  only  thing 
we  Imve  to  fsar  here.  Alrsadr  this  town  has  lisen  throatsned 
with  haminf ;  and  I  prosnme  yon  could  guess  the  sonree— the 
eat^hroats  across  the  rlYSr;  which  we  think  the  most  daaforoas 
threat  as  they  hare  bsen  aoensod  of  that  sort  of  thing  for  some 
ttms.  Similar  throats  hare  boon  made  from  the  AdamsriUe 
ngioo,  hat  we  an  know  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  that  region 
who  has  the  eonrage. 

We  are  badly  in  want  of  arms  here.  None  are  to  be  had 
now  tor  any  consideration.  Not  one-half  the  Union  men  here 
have  arms  of  any  deseriidion.   I  hare  seenrsd  an  old  riile,  bat  i^ 

Is  not  of  much  account    ^—  has  jnst  got  back  and  says 

arms  cannot  possibly  1m  had  anywhere.  Ton  cannot  fot  an  M 
brass  pistol  as  long  as  year  little  Anger  here  for  any  considera- 
tion. We  want  a  good  many  here  and  hare  thonght  of  sending 
to  Pittibttrg  for  them;  Irat  we  are  told  they  are  not  to  be  had 
there;  and  eren  if  they  were,  Virginia  money  woaM  not  bay 
thsai.  I  dent  know  what  we  are  to  do.  We  don't  want  to  enlist 
bseanse  we  expect  to  hare  as  mneh  Aghting  as  we  want  to  do 
right  at  hoBM,  and  should  we  enlist  we  might  be  ordered  away' 
and  have  to  10070  ear  fhmiliss  nnproteeted.  They  are  trying  to 
raise  a  companjr  for  JefL  Daris  at  Clark^bnrg,  and  we  are  In 
hopes  they  wilt  as  it  would  remove  a  V^rge  amoant  of  the  sC- 
scoaflngs  of  hamanity  from  oar  midst  * 
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Judge  CamdMi  has  gone  to  Richmond,  it  Is  thought,  to  con* 
suit  with  the  Governor  on  the  propriety  of  making  arrests.  Cam- 
den is  a  rank  Secessionist 

The  residence  of  Caleb  Doggess,  Union  delegate  from  Lewis 
County,  was  burned  by  Secessionists  yesterday. 

I  understand  some  river  county  men  were  at  Clarksburg 
tOHlay  in  oonsultaUon  with  Cariiie.  Campbell  Tarr,  I  think,  was 
one. 

This  same  letter — which  is  long  and  double-lined — 
grinds  a  more  interesting  grist  for  Marion  County : 

llarion  County  is  as  yet  very  doubtful.  The  Unionists  claim 
a  majority.  The  excitement  at  Fairmont  is  intense.  Old  Tom 
Haymond  has  been  appointed  General  of  the  militia  in  this 
country,  so  I  hear,  and  has  sent  Bill  Thompson  down  to  Gov- 
smor  Letcher  for  permission  to  call  out  a  regiment  for  the 
'protection"  of  Fidrmont.  But  the  impression  is  that  a  descent 
is  to  be  made  on  Wheeling  and  that  Old  Tom  wants  the  honor 
of  ialtiating  the  movement  I  think  Wheeling  should  take  means 
to  get  information  on  the  subject  as  such  a  thing  is  not  deemed 
improbable  here.  Virginia  has  a  great  many  troops  at  Harper's 
Ferry  now;  and  on  the  representation  of  Haymond  that  the 
tiding  could  be  done  easy  and  that  all  these  couoties  would  Join 
in  the  movement  the  Governor  might  order  on  a  force  to  take 
possession  of  United  States  pi^operty  there. 

Jerry  Simpson  [Rev.  Jeremiah  Simpson  of  the  M.  P.  Church] 
has  Just  come  from  Fairmont  this  morning  He  left  there  about 
S:Oe  A.  M.  and  says  ths  excitement  is  intense,  and  he  would 
not  be  surprised  at  a  riot  at  any  moment  All  the  east  side  of 
the  river  are  Union  men.  There  is  but  ens  Secessionist  io  Pala- 
tine, George  Kerr.  Simpson  says  it  is  thought  there  that  Hall 
and  Haymond  are  conftned  in  Richmond.  Willey  has  come  home 
but  is  going  back.  Some,  however,  believe  that  he  Is  not  as 
sound  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  stayed  there  voluntarily  and 
will  go  back  in  the  same  way. 

Simpson  further  says  that  Col.  Dave  Hewes,  who  is  a  stroag 
Union  man  and  brigade  inspector  for  the  militia  In  Marion.  Har^ 
rison  and  I  don't  know  what  other  counties,  was  at  Fairmont 
training  ths  oflloers  this  week.    He  addressed  the  oStoers  of  the 
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mllttim  IB  MArion  in  a  ilMrt  UbIob  tpMch,  referriiiff  them  U 
llM  Mth  Uiejr  luMl  taken  to  support  the  Constitntlon  of  the 
Ualtad  States,  ezplalnlng  the  nature  of  the  oath;  and  he  toM 
them  that  oath  must  be  maintained  or  ther  would  be  perjured. 
He  made  a  similar  address  to  the  regiment  at  Mannlngton. 
While  he  was  making  his  speech  at  Fairmont,  Jim  Neeson,  who 
you  know  Is  a  Tenemous  Secessionist,  stood  near  him;  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  he  turned  to  Heeson  and  remarked:  Ton,  too, 
have  taken  that  oath." 

There  Is  a  morement  going  on  In  Fairmont  which  I  think 
means  that  they  expect  a  force  there.  BIther  this  or  they  are 
trying  to  Intimidate  the  Union  men.  Jim  Neeson  Is  In  the  lead. 
He  goes  to  erery  Union  man,  and  with  all  the  sternness  he  can 
command  demands  of  each  what  position  he  Intends  to  take  or 
now  occupies  In  the  present  state  of  affairs— whether  he  Intends 
to  stand  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  or  not  On  reoelr- 
Ing  a  negatlTo  reply,  as  he  frequently  does,  he  says:  n¥ell,  sir, 
yon  must  arm  yourself.  Tou  will  want  arms  to  defend  yoursrtf .** 
Some  think  he  expects  a  force  here  and  Is  In  his  farorlto  occu- 
pation of  spotting  them;  others  that  It  Is  only  an  attempt  to 
InUmldate.  Mr.  Heeson  frequently  geU  bluffed.  He  approached 
OsloBel  Moran,  of  the  regiment  on  the  PalaUne  side,  with  his 
usual  Interrogation.  The  Colonel  told  him  It  was  none  of  his 
business;  that  the  less  Heeson  Interested  himself  In  his  affilrs 
the  better  for  him.  The  Colonel  Is  the  best  drilled  oOcer  In 
Marlon  County. 

FOLLOWINO  THE  CLABK8BUBO  LEAD. 

Other  comities  quickly  followed  the  lead  of  the  Clarke- 
burg  meeting  and  appointed  delq;ate8  to.  the  proposed 
Wheeling  Convention,  declaring  in  most  resolute  terms 
their  attAchment  to  the  United  SuteSy  many  adding  that 
if  driTen  to  it  the  Northwest  would  cut  loose  from  the 
East  and  set  u]^  for  herself.  > 

,  At  Indqwn^ence,  Preston  County,  a  meeting  resolfed 
to  ndso  a  company  of  rolunteers  for>  home  guards. 
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At  Hartford  City,  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Daniel 
Polsley  declared  that  '^in  the  event  Eastern  Virginia,  per- 
sists in  her  secession  movement,  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  for  the  separation  of  the  Western  from  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  State/'  . 

Owen  D.  Downey,  of  Piedmont,  published  over  his 
iiytials  an  address  declaring  for  the  Union. 


SOME  VEST  ''iKDEPEZfDENT*'  MILITIA. 


In  Monongalia  on  the  occasion  of  the  May  muster,  two 
regiments  of  militia  refused  to  drill  under  either  Col.  J. 
M.  Heck  or  (xen.  Burton  Fairfax  because  they  were  Seces- 
sionists. The  men  offered  to  drill  under  Col.  David  T. 
Hewes  or  Col.  Leroy  Kramer.  The  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Standard  received  the  following  account  of  the  incident 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  present : 

The  crowd  was  Immenae  and  a  thousand  troops  In  line. 
Qea.  Burton  Fairfax  and  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  are  both  Secemlonitta; 
The  adjutant  having  formed  the  troope  In  the  town,  Colonel 
Heck  adranced  in  front  of  the  staff.  As  he  gave  the  word 
"Attrition'*  the  whole  regiment  made  a  ruth  at  him  thoutftog 
like  a  thousand  enraged  lions.  He  put  spurs'  to  his  horse.  The 
frightened  horse  of  General  FiUrfax  fell  with  him;  but  springing 
up  again,  he  rushed  after  the  Colonel  a  hundred  yards  behind 
him.  This  was  the  end  of  the  parade.  Our  Informant  adds  that 
there  were  at  least  three  hundred  persons  In  Morgantown  Satur^ 
day  who  at  a  word  would  haTe  hung  OTery  Secessionist  In  the 
county. 

Another  account  of  the  affair  adds:  ''Ilome-guards 
are  being  formed  and  drilling  in  our  neighborhood,  many 
using  their  trusty  squirrel  rifles.''    The  Morgantown  Star 
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at  this  juncture  remarks :  ''The  people  of  Western  Vir- 
giiiia  are  the  freest  and  most  independent  people  by  nature 
under  the  sun.''  And  bj  practice  also,  it  might  hare 
added,  if  this  May  muster  was  a  sample  I 

NOT  AMOTUBB  OBNT  FOH  TRIBUTE* 

May  8d  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Wheeling  mer- 
chants resolredy  without  one  dissenting  voice,  that  they 
would  pay  no  more  revenue  to  'Hhe  conspirators  and  trait- 
ors who  now  hold  sway  at  Bichmond*"  Elijah  Day,  the 
assessor,  resigned  because  he  was  not  willing  to  assess  taxes 
which,  if  eollected,wonld  be ''appropriated  by  the  traitors.'' 

0UB8TBB  HUBBABD  TAKES  STBOKO  OBOUND. 

In  the  Wheeling  meeting  May  5th  which  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Porter,  strong  resolutions  drawn  by  Chester  D. 
Hubbard  were  adopted.  They  declared  that  ''the  action 
of  the  Richmond  Convention  purporting  to  have  dissolved 
the  connection  of  Virginia  with  the  Union  was,  in  respect 
to  both  the  act  itself  and  the  manner  of  doing,  an  unwar* 
rantaUe  and  dangerous  usurpation  of  power,  illegal,  un* 
constitutional  and  utterly  null  and  void ;  that  -Virginia  is 
now,  as  heretofore,  constitutionally  and  rightfully  (me  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;  that  the  Constitution  cre- 
ates a  government,  not  a  league ;  and  that  we  will  maintain 
an  indefeasible  allegiance  to  the  United  Sutes.'^ 

FBANK  PBIBPOIKT  TO  TUB  FBONT. 

Francis  H.  Peirpoint  was  the  principal  speaker  al  a 
BMSS-meeting  ndd  at  Clarksburg  M^y  8d.  He  spoke  two 
hours  and  it  half  to  an  unwearied  audience,  so  engrossing 
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was  the  interest  in  his  theme.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  government  to  justify  the  revolution 
inaugurated  by  the  Southern  States ;  that  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  was  "a  flagrant  wrong  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment;" that  Western  Viiginia  had  "patiently  submitted 
to  and  borne  the  heavy  hand  of  the  oppression  of  Eastern 
Virginia  for  half  a  century ;  that  now  the  measure  of  op- 
pression" was  full,  and  "if  secession  is  the  only  remedy 
offered  by  her  for  all  our  wrongs,  the  day  is  near  when 
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Wattem  Viiginia  will  rise  in  the  majestj  of  her  etrength 
and  patriotism  and  repudiate  her  oppressors  and  remain 
permanently  nnder  the  stars  and  stripes/' 


Um 
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naSPOUTT  BOASTS  FAIRMONT  **8X0X8H. 

Mr.  Peirpoint  in  a  speech  from  the  McLure  House 
balcony,  in  Wheeling,  Hay  llth,  related  some  incidents 
which  had  come  under  his  observation  as  illustrating  the 
t«nper  of  Union  men  in  his  neighborhood.  An  officer  had 
come  to  Oraf ton  to  make  a  rendcEvous  there  for  Letcjier's 
troops,  ^'if  it  was  not  offensive  to  the  people/'  as  he  told 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  ''But,''  said  Peirpoint,  ''the 
b'hoys  live  at  Oraf  ton— one  hundred  of  them,  as  good  and 
true  as  ever  trod  the  soil.  They  went  to  this  officer  and 
said  to  him :  'Now,  my  friend,  we  are  a  hospitable  people 
out  here  and  we  will  be  generous  with  you.  We  will  give 
you  until  the  next  train  starts  to  leave;  but  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  Gk)d  in  heaven,  if  you  come  back  this  way,  yon 
will  not  get  through.'    He  left  by  the  first  train." 

Mr.  Peirpoint  proceeded  to  relate  how  "a  celebrated 
Captain  from  Fairmont  (Cries  'What's  his  name  t'  'His 
name  is  Thompson  I')  had  gone  to  Orafton  to  establish  a 
camp  for  the  'Marion  Guards,'  of  which  he  was  Captain. 
But  the  boys  found  out  he  was  there  and  they  went  to 
him  and  told  him  if  he  would  bring  up  two  hundred  of 
Ub  troops  they  would  kill  them  off  faster  than  they  could 
come  up.  He\6ame  back  to  Fairmont  and  told  the  Guards 
he  didn't  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  canqp  at 
Ghrafton— no  good  ground  there  t"    t 


On  Wednesday  morning  the  SeoessionitU  at  Fairmont  were 
Tery  brave  about  the  encampment  they  were  solag  to  form,  and 
they  said  to  at  Union  men:  "How  you  fellows  bad  better  look 
out"  But  next  day  came  the  aewe  of  the  arrival  of  two  thousand 
rifles  here  In  Wheeling,  and  their  feathers  fell;  and  now  Drink- 
ard  (editor  of  the  Virginian)  says  there  Is  no  necessity  for  any 
troops  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Probably  no  man  supplied  a  Ini^r  proportion  of  tbo 
moral  force  in  the  resistance  to  secession  in  Xorthwcstem 
Virginia  than  Francis  U.  Peirpoint  In  its  issue  of  May 
0th,  the  InieUigencer  jinid  liiiii  this  inoritwl  tribute: 

Frank  Peirpoint  Is  one  of  those  men  well  fitted  for  the 
stormy  and  roTolutlonary  times  that  are  upon  us.  He  has  the 
moral,  physical  and  mental  power  of  a  leader.  A  truer  man  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  does  not  IIto;  and  he  has  the  rigor  of 
apprehension,  that  InclslYeness  of  speech  and  that  Indomitable 
win  and  oourage  that  carries  the  people  with  him. 

PORTEBPIELD's  MI8SI02f. 

The  officer  referred  to  by  Peirpoint  as  having  gone 
to  Orafton  to  establish  a  Letcher  rendezvous  was  Col. 
George  A,  Porterfield,  concerning  which  and  whom  Pol- 
lard says  in  his  Southern  History  of  the  War: 

Colonel  Porterfield  had  been  ordered  to  Orafton  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1861,  with  written  Instruction  from  General  Lee 
to  call  for  volunteers  from  that  part  of  the  State  and  recelre 
them  into  the  senrice  to  the  number  of  6,000.  and  to  co5perate 
with  the  agento  of  the  BalUmore  k  Ohio  Railroad  [!].  and  with 
verbal  orders  to  try  to  conciliate  the  people  of  that  section  and 
to  do  nothing  to  offend  them.  Finding  soon  after  his  srrival 
that  the  country  was  In  a  state  of  rerolution,  and  that  there  was 
a  large  and  Increasing  FMeral  fores  at  Camp  Denlson.  In  Ohl^ 
opposite  Parker^bnrg,  and  another  In  the  ridnlty  of  Wheeling; 
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Ooloiiel  PorUrMd  wrote  to  the  oommandinff  gtnoiml  tlmt  qbIom 
m  •Irong  force  wm  Mnt  rtry  tooii,  Northwotteni  VlrtlnUi  wonM 
bt  oremm. 

Upon  diroctinf  the  captains  of  Yolnntccr  companlca  to  pro- 
ceed wltli  tlMir  oompaniea  to  Orafton,  tber  replied  that  not  nwre 
Iban  twenty  In  companies  numbering  sixty  were  wllUnc  to  take 
np  arms  on  tbe  sido  of  tbe  State;  that  tbe  otbers  declared  tbat 
If  tbey  were  obliged  to  flgbt  It  would  be  In  defense  o(  tbe  Union. 

•  Colonel  Forterfleld  succeeded  In  a  week  In  getting  togetber  tbree 
Bowly  organised  companies.  Tbls  force  was  Increased  by  tbe 
•rrtral  of  several  otber  companies,  two  of  wblcb  were  unarmed 
ea?alry  companies,  amounting  In  all  to  about  live  bundred  In- 
flmtry  and  one  bundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  Tbeee  troope  bad  been 
at  Oratton  but  a  few  days  w^en  (about  tbe  S6tli  of  May) 
Oetood  PortoriMd  was  reliably  Informed  of  tbe  forces  of  tbe 
enemy  and  wltbdrew  bis  command  to  PbUllppa.  Orders  were 
given  for  tbe  destruction  of  Cbeat  bridge,  but  were  not  executed. 
Tbe  enemy's  force  at  Orafton  was  about  elgbt  tbousand  men. 
On  tbe  Srd  of  June,  tbrougb  tbe  failure  of  tbe  guard  or  Infantry 
pickets  to  give  tbe  alarm,  tbe  command  at  Pbllllppa  was  sur- 
prised by  about  five  tbousand  Infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
and  dispersed  In  confusion,  but  wltb  InconAlderable  loas  of  Ufe. 

•  tbrouib  tbe  woods.  Tbe  command  bad  no  equipments  and  very 
Uttle  ammunition. 

General  Oamett  succeeded  Porterfleld  In  tbe  comnmnd  in 
Nortbweetem  Virginia  wltb  about  six  tbousand  men. 

LINING  UP. 

In  many  counties  people  lind  armed  tliemselvee,  either 
privately  or  by  the  oricaniwitlon  of  companies  for  liomc 
protection.  In  some  places  State  volunteer  companies  in 
qrropathy  with  Tliehmonfl  were  holding  themselves  in  read- 
iness to  receive  orders  f  roni  Letcher ;  but  matters  soon  took 
•nch  •  tnm— so  overpowering  was  the  Unicm  sentiment— 
iluit  ench  or^nizations  were  put  on  the  defensivoi  and 
(boee  of  them  who  wanted  to  fight  for  the  Confederacy  left 
*^     Ae  conntfji  singly  or  in  gronpe,  andl  found  their  wty  into 
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the  Confederate  camps.  Everywhere  the  lines  were  being 
rapidly  drawn  and  men  compelled  to  take  their  stand  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

THE  CITY  OF  REFUOE. 

Wheeling,  by  reason  of  its  geographic  location  and 
equally  because  of  its  resolute  Unionism,  was  flic  city  of 
refuge  towards  whiclitlieloyaliststhroughoutNortliwcsteni 
Virginia  turned  tlioir  eyim  in  tliis  euiergency.  Carlile  went 
to  Wheeling  early,  to  be  in  consultation  with  the  Pan- 
handle members  of  the  Convention  and  other  leaders  of 
public  opinion  to  be  met  at  that  point  Willey  held  aloof 
and  reports  were  rife  that  he  was  disaffected,  and  tliat  on 
his  way  home  through  Virginia  he  had  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  had  violently  denounced  President  Lincoln 
for  issuing  his  call  for  troops.  Granville  Parker,  in  his 
^'Formation  of  West  Virginia,"  notices  these  reports  in 
connection  with  his  comment  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Willey 
as  senator  over  Lamb  and  Van  Winkle.  But  generally 
from  every  quarter  tlie  note  that  came  up  from  the  Union 
element  was  one  of  attachment  to  and  confiileiice  in  tlie 
government  as  the  only  possible  breakwater  against  the 
rising  tide  of  the  Confederacy  in  Virginia. 

THE  PANHANDLE  GETS  0UN8. 

There  was  abundance  of  courage  but  lack  of  weapons 
to  make  it  effective,  if  the  actual  emergency  of  an  attempt 
by  Letcher  or  Lee  to  mobilize  or  quartor  troops  in  the 
Xorthwest  should  have  to  be  suddenly  met  In  the  Pan- 
handle the  consciousness  of  this  need  todc  shape.  A  com- 
mittee of  Brooke  County  men— Campbell   Tarr,  Adam 
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Kiihn,  Joseph  Applegate  and  David  Flemin|^weiit  to 
Waihington  to  procure  arms.  They  called  on  Edwin  M« 
Btanton,  with  wh<mi  as  a  lawyer  at  Stonbenrille  some  of 
them  had  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  was  then  prao- 
tiring  his  profession  at  Washington,  and  he  introduced 
them  to  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War.  Upon  Mr. 
Cameron  hesitating  as  to  his  legal  right  to  supply  govern- 
ment arms  to  private  citizens,  Stanton  told  him  '^The  law 
of  necessi^  gives  the  right  Let  them  have  the  arms,  and  • 
look  for  the  book  law  aftexwards.''  Mr.  Cameron  was 
convinced ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  May  2000  of  Maynard's  self- 
priming  rifles,  with  munitions  and  accoutrements  eomr 
plete,  were  unloaded  from  a  Pittsburg  steamer  at  Wells- 
bnig.  Announcement  of  their  arrival  was  made  in  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  in  these  vfordBi 

Ws  luivs  the  unspeakable  sattsfsetion  of  aanounetng  tlmt 
two  tfceassaa  United  Statss  Minis  rifles,  with  munlUoBs  and 
stalpasnts>  teve  arrived  for  Um  Union  mm  of  tiM  Paaliandle. 

In  the  same  issue  appeared  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  John  H.  Atkinson,  of  New  Cumberland,  und?r 
date  of  April  16th,  as  follows: 

In  tlMss  States  In  whleh  the  szseutlvss  have  refussd  to 
•Nf  the  call  of  the'  President  for  troops,  volunteers  enrslM 
aad  erganlasd  Into  oompanlss,  batalUons  or  regiments  and 
taspseled.  If  mustered  Into  the  servlos  of  the  United  States^  win 
he  armed  and  'equipped  by  the  Qovemment 

These  announcements  had  an  inspiring  effect  on  the 
Unkm  people  throughout  the  Northwest  and 'correspond- 
in^y  discourage^  the  other  side,  as  illuitrated  in  the  story 
Friipoint  told  about  the  diange  of  vi^  wrought  in  Ae 
mind  of  Editor  Drinkard  at  Fairmont 
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May  10th,  the  Wheeling  InielUgencer  said  editorially: 

The  Union  men  are  rising  In  their  strength.  Lsilers  are 
eihlblted  to  us  bjr  friends  here  In  the  city  from  their  friends, 
acQualntsnces  and  reiatlves  In  aU  ths  various  counties  of  West* 
em  Virginia,  and  so  far  as  we  have  read  them  tber  bring  good 
news.  There  Is  a  most  unpreesdwited  awakening  on  the  subject 
of  secession.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  foully,  treacherouslr 
and  despotlcallj  dealt  with  has  come  upon  the  convictions  of  the 
people  like  a  horrid  fright  That  fright  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  most  Intsnss  Indignation,  which  Is  rapidly  klodUag  Into  a 
towering  and  devouring  flame  of  resentment  and  repudiation. 

The  New  York  Times  about  this  period  made  this  con^ 
ment: 

Virginia  In  rebelUon.  one-half  her  terrttory  gravitates  by 
kindred  attraction  to  the  North.  Already  Is  a  victory  gained 
which  Is  eondttslvs  of  ths  whole  contest  A  territory  equal  to 
a  flrst-clasB  State  Is  thrown  off  from  the  South  by  mere  foroe 
of  repulsion.  It  can  never  be  reclaimed.  Ita  people  have  no 
sympathy  with  slave  propagandlsm  and  earnestly  cling  to  a 
govsmment  which  maintains  law  and  order. 

A  JUDICIAL  CnAKK. 

^udge  George  W.  Thompson,  of  Wheeling,  whose  son 
William  P.  was  tho  Captain  of  the  ''Marion  Guards''  re- 
ferred to  by  Peirpoint  in  his  McLure  House  speech,-  wait- 
ing Letcher's  call  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  under- 
took at  this  time  to  employ  his  judicial  functions  to 
intimidate  the  Unionists.  Friday  morning,  May  10th,  he 
charged  the  grand  jury  at  Wheeling  that : 

It  any  person  should  attempt,  by  fores  or  In  any  other 
aaanner  than  Is  eonstltutlenaUy  and  lawfully  provided  for.  to 
ssparato  the  State  and  establish  a  different  government  from  the 
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«iist«Bt  OM,  It  wovld  not  only  bo  treason  ngmlntt  tlM  Stilt, 
k«t  It  would  bo  oontrarr  to  the  OonsUtnUon  of  tbe  United  Stntee; 
aad  IC  bo  ebonld  honr  of  any  tueh  design  or  attempt  to  ■nbrort 
tko  State  gororament  In  his  jndlclal  district,  he  would  eonvoM 
court  In  ofory  eonnty  and  bring  such  offendera  to  the  bar  of 
Jwitiee  for  their  crime. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  this  f  ulmination  was  aimed, 
as  it  might  jnetly  have  been,  at  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Convention  ocnnmissioners  who  had  just  set  up  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  in  Virginia*  It  waa 
directed  at  the  much  smaller  game,  the  persons  who  were 
talking  about  a  division  of  the  SUte.  But  the  threat  fell 
iat  Nobody  paid  an j  attention  to  it  All  realised  that 
however  else  the  fundamental  questions  at  issue  might  be 
•olved,  thqr  'were  not  to  be  aolved  bj  the  interpretation  of 
ipnall-bore  eourta. 
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Monday^  tho  13th  day  of  May,  1801,  opened  clear  and 
auspicioufl  for  tho  gathering  fiet  for  that  day  in  the  itniolcy, 
busy  little  city  besido  tlic  Ohio,  at  the  foot  of  the  groat 
nigged  hilk  8till  part  of  the  sacred  iiosaessions  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  projected  aggrcwively  far  north  lietwoen  tho 
alien  territory  of  two  free  States.  A  fresh  hreezc  coming 
across  the  river  from  the  bonndless  West  lifted  the  usual 
canopy  of  smoke  and  showed  tho  old  Virginia  town  in 
gala-day  attire.  Early  in  the  morning  people  liegan  to 
circulate  in  nnnsnal  numbers  in  the  stroots,  and  incoming 
steamboats  and  trains  to  swell  the  crowds.  The  city  lia<l 
adorned  itself  with  the  National  colors,  as  a  bride  decks 
herself  for  the  we<lding-<lay.  Great  flags  streamed  from 
house  roofs  and  from  cables  stretche<l  across  the  streets. 
Smaller  banners  fluttereil  from  windows  and  doorwa.^f. 
Teams  were  decked  with  little  flags,  while  Union  lodges 
and  red-white-and-bluo  rosettes  were  profusely  displayed 
upon  the  persons  of  men,  women  and  children. 

As  the  arriving  delegations  marched  from  steamer  or 
train,  to  the  strains  of  numerous  bands,  flags  flying,  crowds 
cheering,  it  was  a  spectacle  to  stir  tho  blood.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  so  many  Virginians  had  never  been  in  Wheel- 
ing at  one  time  before.    On  meet  gala  occasions  in  the  Nail 
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CilgTi  the  crowds  had  been  lankly  made  up  from  nei^ 
boring  Ohio  and  PennqrlTania  ^  bat  this  was  a  day  that 
appealed  chiefly  to  Western  Virginians,  and  they  were 
•aliTf^  and  enthusiastic  in  their  response.  ''The  people  from 
the  monntain  and  rirer  counties  in  attendance  on  the  Con- 
▼entiony''  said  the  InhUigeneer,  ''are  far  ahead  of  ns  in 
enthusiasm  and  devoti<ni  to  the  Union,  and  have  forced 
the  Panhandle  to.  yield  its  claim  to  being  the  especially 
loyaL^ 

An  incident  of  the  day  was  that  Thomas  Hombrook, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  U.  8.  Collector  of  Customs  at 
die  port  of  Wheeling,  superseding  Andrew  J.  Pannell, 
raised  a  new  United  Sutes  flag  over  the  Federal  Building 
at  the  comer  of  Market  and  John  Streets.  A  stand  had 
been  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  Market;  and  after  an 
qmiog  prayer  >y  Rev.  Wesley  Smith,  the  flag  was  run 
up  and  greeted  with  cheers  from  the  multitude  in  the 
streets.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  sung  by  a  choir, 
die  people  joining  in  the  chorus.  An  address  hy  Hon. 
John  8.  Carlile  followed  and  was  rapturously  applauded. 

THX  FBXUNO  AKD  THB  PBOBLBM. 

Resistance  to  secession— resistance  to  the  death— was 
die  universally  expressed  determination.  That  was  past 
•H  discussion.  The  problem  was  how  most  effectively  to 
atganiae  it  and  save  Western  Virginia  to  the  Union.     ' 

On  the  ere  of  this  historic  Convention,  the  WKeaing 
lnMligiiie0r  had  asked  if  there  watf  "a  man  from  all  the 
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movement  t  Who  can  concentrate  the  scattered  elements 
and  bring  their  chaotic  fragments  into  form  f  The  ques- 
tion found  its  answer  in  the  event,  not  in  quite  the 
shape  in  which  it  had  been  put  The  movement  found  not 
one  leader  on  whom  its  success  supremely  depended ;  but, 
what  was  better,  a  number  who  with  united  patriotic  pur- 
pose solved  its  problems  and  gave  it  direction.  We  shall 
see  as  the  story  progresses  that  this  mo\'ement  was  greater 
than  its  leaders;  that  there  was  a  moral  power  in  it  which 
drove  it  on  to  success  regardless  of  leadership  or  the  ab- 
sence of  it;  in  spite  of  half-heartedness  and  actual  hos- 
tility, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  treacherous  leadership  on 
the  other.  The  result,  we  must  recognuEc,  was  a  part  of 
the  great  National  triumph  which  alone  made  it  possible. 
The  leaders  worked  wisely  in  harmony  with  the  struggle 
to  preserve  nationality  and  therein  found  the  road  to  their 
own  success.  Many  years  later,  I  casually  met  Daniel 
Lamb  in  the  lobby  of  the  Wheeling  postoflke,  and  the  con- 
versation went  back  to  the  stirring  times  of  1861-S-8.  ^If 
it  were  all  to  do  over  again,''  was  Mr.  Lamb's  concluding 
remark,  'looking  back  to  it  now  after  all  thcBc  years,  I 
cannot  see  where  a  sin^e  one  of  our  steps  could  have  been 
more  wisely  taken." 

THX  KSWSPAPIB  00BP8. 

The  delegates  assembled  in  Washington  Hall  at  eleven 
iu  ic  The  great  audience  room  was  filled  with  an  eager, 
expectant,  fluttering  mass.  The  wide  stage,  on  irhich  sat 
many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Northwest^  was 
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deeortted  with  the  national  colors.  In  front  of  the  stage 
on  the  main  floor  were  tables  for  the  press;  at  rhich, 
during  the  sessions,  besides  reporters  of  the  city  papers, 
sat  the  following  from  other  cities : 

Mr.  QHnuks  of  tlM  ^eto  York  Herutd; 
Mward  7.  Underhill  New  York  Timet; 
AlBsworth  R.  Bpofford,  Cincinnati  Commjfrciai; 
J.  J.  Henderson,  Cincinnati  Gazette: 
Daniel  O'Neill.  PUt$burff  Chronicle; 
Fred  FMer,  Pitttburg  Diepatch; 
8.  D.  Paae,  Cleveland  Leader; 
Jokn  D.  M.  Carr,  Chicago  Preei  and  rrlftane. 

Of  these,  Mr.  Olcnn  had  just  come  from  Pensacola, 
where  he  had  seen  the  rebels  take  possession  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens. Underbill,  after  the  Convention,  went  East  via  the 
Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad  and  was  taken  from  the  car 
bj  the  rebels  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  there  held  some  time 
as  a  prisoner  nnder  pretense  of  a  belief  that  he  was  a  spy. 
Ho  was  confined  in  a  part  of  the  armory  that  had  been 
beld  by  John  Brown  and  ex|K)scd  to  insult  from  the  rabble. 
A  rope  was  thrown  over  a  limb  of  a  tree  so  that  a  loop  at 
the  end  of  it  dangled  before  a  window  of  die  crib  in  which 
he  was  confined.  He  was  later  removed  to  the  jail  at 
Charlcstown  whence  Brown  had  marched  to  the  gallowa. 
Spofford  became  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  is  still  in  the 
National  Library  in  an  auxiliary  position.  Fred  Foster 
afterwards  beeame  editor  on  the  Wheeling  Prem,  and  ao- 
eonpanied  Governor  Peirpoint  as  his  secretary  when  the 
capital  of  the  Restoirad  Government  of  Virginia  was  ro* 
moved  to  Alexandria,  upon  the  advent  of  West  Virginia. 
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There  was  manifest  throughout  the  audience  the  touso, 
electric  feeling  which  pervades  great  assemblies  in  times 
of  excitement;  and  it  was  a  relief  when  Cliestor  D.  llulv 
bard,  of  Wheeling,  came  forward  on  the  stage  and  nomi- 
nated for  temporary  chairman  William  B.  Zinn,  of  Pros- 
ton  County — a  rugged  old  mountaineer,  who  oftenvards 
represented  his  county  in  the  June  Convention  and  House 
of  Delegates.  Mr.  Zinn  was  eswrted  to  the  chair  by  Hon. 
John  8.  Carlile,  of  Harrison. 

.  George  R  Latham,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Grafton 
West  Virginian,  commissioned  in  ilay,  tSC2,  Colonel  of 
the  Fifth  Cavalry,  afterwards  menibor  of  the  Tniteil 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  later  ^Iini«ter  to 
Melbourne,  was  made  temporary  secrctarj-. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Ocn.  John  J.  Jackson,  of  Woo<l, 
Kev.  Peter  T.  T-aiahley,  a  delegate  from  [Monongalia,  of- 
fered prayer.  In  the  course  of  his  |)etition  ifr.  l-ai»hley 
prayed  that  the  stars  and  stripes  might  ever  wave  over 
this  land  "from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifii?— from  Maine 
to  California"  (iiotliing  alwut  the  Gulf)  and  that  those 
who  would  plunge  the  country  into  disconi  might  lie  over- 
readied  by  tlie  omni)M>tent  arm;  that  this  Conwntion 
might  "act  promptly,  decisively  and  harmoniously.'* 

A  NOTE  OP  DISCORD. 

General  Jackson  moved  that  any  gentleman  present 
from  any  county  in  Northwestern  Virginia  be  received 
as  a  dol<^te« 
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John  8.  Btirdetty  of  Taylor,  suggested  to  include  the 
Valley. 

Mr.  Oarlile  asked  General  Jackson-  to  withdraw  his 
proposition.  He  trusted  this  was  to  be  a  deliberative 
body,  composed  only  of  those  who  came  with  the  authority 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  people  of  their  counties  who 
appointed  them.  He  would  not  wish  to  prevent  any  gentle- 
man from  Northwestern  Virginia,  or  anywhere  else,  from 
taking  a  seat  on  this  floor  and  listening  to  the  delibora- 
tions  of  this  body ;  but  he  desired  whatever  action  might 
be  taken  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  his  county,  at  least,  men  had  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  interests  involved  in  the  action  of  this 
Convention.  The  first  thing  was  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent oiganisation  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
credentials,  who  would  ascertain  and  report  the  names  of 
those  who  were  really  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

General  Jackson  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover who  were  the  real  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
delegation  from  Wood  County  were  prepared  to  take  the 
reqxmsibility  of  acting  as  delegates  although  not  appointed 
as  such.  He  had  no  doubt  gentlemen  had  been  sent  here 
by  proper  and  responsible  bodies ;  but  if  they  were  to  take 
great  and  momentous  action,  'let  us  have  our  whole  peo- 
ple with  us.^  He  declined  to  withdraw  his  proposition. 
Mr.  Carlile  said  it  was  unfortunate  that  at  the  very 
threshold  of  their  proceedings  there  should  be  this  exhibi- 
ticn  of  a  division  of  sentiment.  If  he  had  not  conceived 
thai  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentlemiein  from 
Wood  would  prove  fatal  to  every  step  hereafter  to  be  taken, 
he  would  have  remained  silent  in  his  seat  Hehimsdfwas 
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here  by  the  voice  of  the  qualiiio<l  voters  of  his  county 
greater  than  was  given  him  at  the  |>olls  on  the  4th  of  Ft*k- 
ruary  as  delegate  to  the  Kichniond  Convention.  No  court- 
house clique  in  his  county  had  sent  delegates  here.  All 
his  colleagues  were  here  by  the  same  voice  and  power.  It 
was  the  court-house  cliques  that  had  brought  the  good  old 
State  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  looked  upon  this  body  as 
possessing  all  the  power  it  could  possess  if  it  were  a  legis- 
lative body  elected  under  the  forms  of  law ;  and  who  ever 
heard  of  a  legal  deliberative  body  being  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen who  might  happen  to  be  present  from  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside  t   He  trusted  it 
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would  be  the  pleasnre  of  the  Convention  to  proceed  as  a 
deliberative  body,  and  that  none  would  act  except  thoae 
•est  here  hy  their  people.  Other  fellow-citizens  present 
ooald  occupy  the  rear  of  the  hall,  see  what  is  going  on  and 
give  ns  the  benefit  of  an  outside  pressure,  as  had  been  done 
ehewhere  for  thtnr  enslavement 

General  Jackson  contended  there  could  be  no  legal 
means  to  determine  by  what  authority  a  gentleman  was 
here.  He  wanted  to  include  all  the  gentlemen  present 
from  any  counties  in  this  part  of  the  dtate  and  also  from 
Frederick  and  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Carlile  trusted  the  legal  and  parliamentary  prcce- 
dents  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  in  all  countries 
where  deliberative  bodies  have  assembled,  would  be  fol- 
lowed hy  this  Convention.  ''You  meet  and  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  calling  the  body  to  order  put  some  one  in  the 
chair  and  provide  a  temporary  secretary.  The  next  step 
Is  to  elect  a  permanent  presiding  ofiicer  and  secretary 
wboee  business  it  is  to  record  your  proceedings  and  who  is 
responsible  for  them.  The  next  to  appoint  a  committee, 
on  oredentials;  and  that  committee  reports  to  the  body 
who  are  entitled  to  seats  in  it  I  trust  that  we  will  follow 
preoedent  here  and  that  the  grave  authority  that  clothes 
ererj  deliberative  body  will  clothe  this  one.  I  may  be 
enthusiastic— I  may  be  ahead  of  the  times — ^bnt  I  believe, 
as  mudi  as  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  that  our 
salvation,  and  it  may  be  the  salvation  of  our  whole  coun- 
try,  depends  on  the  deliberations  o^  this  body  and  its  ae- 
tion;  and  I  want  it  t6  go  abroad  all  over  the  land  with 
•11  Ai6  prestige  that  parliamentary  usage  can  give  it'* 
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General  Jackson  said  he  did  not  undcwtand  that  the 
Convention  was  here  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  pro- 
visional government,  but  for  deliberation  and  conference. 

Mr.  Carlile  replied  that  if  they  had  come  here  only  to 
consult  and  then  adjourn  and  go  home,  he  had  no  further 
interest  liere.  The  people  he  rcpresentetl,  he  said,  "expiH?t 
that  we  will  never  adjourn  until  their  safety  is  sccun^l 
licyond  a  doubt  in  the  Union  and  under  the  flag.  If  we 
temporize  now,  and  consult  and  adjourn  to  come  back  here 
again,  before  that  day  arrives  you  will  have  sworn  al- 
legiance to  the  rattlesnake  flag.'' 

Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  of  Marion,  suggested  to  Genewl 
Jackson  that  he  withdraw  his  motion  and  allow  a  commit- 
tee on  cpcilcntials  to  be  appointed.  Let  the  delegations  re- 
port to  the  committee,  "and  when  we  vote  on  resolutions  it 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  counties." 

General  Jackson  said  he  had  no  sort  of  objection  to 
this ;  but  he  said  according  to  Mr.  Carlile's  position,  all 
those  delegates  not  formally  ai>pointed  would  be  excluded. 
A  Convention  such  as  that  gentleman  wantwl  would  not 
be  so  effective  as  it  would  be  while  admitting  the  mass  of 
those  who  had  come  here  as  citizens  rather  than  as  dele- 
gates. It  would  not  look  so  much  like  an  upheaval  of  tlM» 
people. 

Mr.  Burdett  said  that  for  his  part  he  had  not  come 
here  to  talk.  He  came  hero  for  action.  "While  we  are 
talking,''  he  said,  "the  chains  have  already  been  forged  for 
us  and  the  bayonets  are  threatening  invasion.  In  my 
town  of  Grafton,  Letcher  has  onlered  his  troops  to  rendex- 
vous."    It  was  no  time  to  debate  or  evince  feeling. 
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Mr.  HuUmrd  moved  that  a  committee,  composed  of  one 
from  each  county  represented,  be  appointed;  to  whom 
siionld  be  referred  the  subject  of  representation,  and  also 
the  nomination  of  permanent  oiBcers  of.  the  Convention* 
This  motion  prevailed ;  and  then  it  was  agreed,  on  motion 
of  George  H«  Kidd,  of  Preston,  that  an  adjournment  be 
taken  to  3  p.  m.  ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  delegations 
from  the  several  counties  report  to  the  president  of  the 
Ooavention  the  name  of  one  of  their  number  to  be  their 
representative  on  the  committee  on  representation  and  per- 
Buitteni  organization,  and  that  the  delegations  meet  as  soon 
as  possible  for  this  purpose. 

COKVBHTION  OROAKIZXD. 

.  At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Andrew 
Flesher,  of  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  conunittee,  reported 
the  following  nominations: 

For  permanent  president,  Dr.  John  W.  Moss,  of  Wood. 

For  permanent  secretaries,  Col.  C.  B.  Waggoner,  of 
Kaaon ;  Marshall  M.  Dent,  of  Monongalia,  and  Oibeon  L. 
Cranmer,  of  Ohia 

The  committee  asked  further  time  to  consider  the  cre- 
(dentials  of  delegates.  The  report  as  to  permanent  officers 
was  ttdicfpteif  and  Dr.  Moss  was  conducted  to  the  chair 
hj  Messrs.  Carlile,  Peirpoint,  and  McNeill,  of  Monon- 
-aralia.  The  organization  was  completed,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Burdett»  Iqr  the  appointment  of  tfames  M.  Ewing  as  ser- 
fsaaUil-anns  and  A.  Clemens  and  R.  Higgins'as  doorkeep- 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  Convention  should  meet  at  10 
A.  M.,  adjourn  at  noon,  and  reassemble  at  2  p.  m.^  each 
succeeding  day  while  the  session  lasted. 

General  Jackson,  obtaining  the  floor,  made  a  lengthy 
speech  defining  his  position.  He  was  opposed  to  tlie  Con- 
vention taking  any  decisive  action ;  thought  it  would  be 
premature,  revolutionary  and  altogether  unwise.  lie  was 
in  favor  of  the  Convention  passing  a  series  of  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Northwest,  and  then  ad- 
journing at  least  until  after  the  election ;  and  uiged  that 
meanwhile  the  counties  should  be  canvassed  to  defeat  the 
ratification  of  the  ordinance  of  secession.  When  this  had 
been  done,  and  every  peaceable  method  of  defense  ex- 
hausted, he  would  then  go  in  for  a  division  of  the  State. 
He  characterized  the  policy  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Carlile 
as  calculated  to  place  the  Northwest  at  once  in  the  mid^t 
of  Civil  War.  He  believed  we  might,  after  a  while,  and 
by  going  about  it  in  the  right  way,  effect  a  peaceable  di- 
vision of  the  State;  but  he  urged  that  the  people  of  the 
interior  counties  were  not  ripe  for  it  yet 

Mr.  Burdett  interrupted  at  one  point  and  asked :  Sup- 
posing, in  the  meantime,  while  thus  waiting,  Letcher  should 
throw  his  troops  into  this  part  of  the  State  to  intimidate 
Union  men  and  carry  the  election  by  violence  and  force, 
as  they  will  do  in  the  East,  what  did  General  Jackson 
propose  to  do  in  such  a  case  t  ''We  must  meet  the  emer- 
gency now,^'  said  Mr.  Burdett,  and  the  Convention  re- 
sponded to  the  declaration  with  applause. 

Mr.  Carlile  replied  to  General  Jackson.  If  he  had 
supposed  the  deliberationsof  this  body  were  to  be  limited  to 
the  adoption  of  a  few  paper,  resolutions,  he  would  not  have 
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gone  through  what  ho  had  in  fiirthorincc  of  what  ho  had 
•uppoacd  would  bo  tho  action  of  this  Convention— in  fur- 
thcraneo  of  the  oiFortt  that  woro  nocoanary  to  maintain  tho 
libertioa  of  a  patriotic  pooplo.    "Noa)  my  friend  from 
Woodi^  bo  said,  ''be  informed  that  the  day  has  gone  by 
for  plunging  the  people  of  tho  Northwestern  part  of  the 
State  into  revolution,  as  he  terms  it  t    We  are  already  in 
revolution,  not  by  our  act  but  by  that  of  the  usurpers  sit- 
ting  in  dark  conclave  at  Bichmond.    I  presumed  it  was 
the  mission  of  this  body  to  devise  such  measures  as  would 
protect  us  from  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably 
How  from  that  usurpation.    We  are  the  only  portion  of  the 
State  that  is  not  now  under  military  despotism.    Tlie  order 
has  gone  forth,  and  it  is  even  at  this  hour  being  executed, 
by  which  we  are  to  share  the  fate  that  has  been  imposed 
on  other  portions  of  the  State.    The  soldiers  have  been 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  various  points  in  this  part  of  the 
Commonwealth.   No  people  who  contented  themselves  with 
paper  resolves,  while  bayonets  were  bristling  all  around 
them  and  war  was  being  brought  to  their  very  doors  as 
rapidly  as  it  could  be,  ever  maintained  their  freedom  in 
this  way.  ♦    ♦    ♦    When  has  there  ever  been  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past  such  an  utter  contempt  on  the  part  of  any 
despot  for  the  people  as  exhibited  here,  in  what  was  once 
free  Vii)(inia,  by  the  Richmond  Convention  t    Ton  deter- 
mine at  the  polls  by  more  than  fifty  thousand  majority 
that  no  act  of  that  Convention  should  change  your  relations 
to  the  Federal  government  without  being  flrst  ratified  by 
you;  And  even  before  the  ordinance  is  p^sed  they  place 
yMi  in  hostility  to  the  government  V*         ) 
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General  Jackson  wished  to  know  how  prompt  action  by 
this  Convention  would  overcome  the  ditticultyt    . 


CARULK  HWAYS  THE  CROWD. 

Mr.  Carlile:  Let  this  Convention  show  its  loyalty  to 
tho  Union  and  call  upon  the  government  to  furnish  thoni 
with  means  of  defense,  and  they  will  be  furnishcfl.  ''There 
are  two  thousand  minie  muskets  here  now,  and  more  arc 
on  the  way,  thank  Ood.''  ( The  announcement  was  greeted  \ 
with  cheers.)  ''Let  us,*'  ccmtinued  Carlile,  "repudiate 
these  monstrous  usurpations;  let  us  show  our  loyalty  to 
Virginia  and  the  Union ;  and  let  us  maintain  ourselves  in 
the  Union  at  every  hazard.  It  is  useless  to  'cry  peace 
'  when  there  is  no  peace' ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  repeat  wliat 
was  said  by  one  of  Virginia's  noblest  sons  and  greatest 
statesmen :  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.'  ** 

This  declaration  was  received  with  loud  and  continued 
applause,  indicating  that  the  great  body  of  those  present 
sympathized  with  a  vigorous  policy  as  against  any  tem- 
porixing. 

THE  DELEGATES. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  then  submitted  their 
supplemental  report,  showing  duly  accredited  delegates 
from  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Marshall, 
Harion,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Harrison,  Wood,  Ritdiie, 
Tx)wis,  Upshur,  Qilmer,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Mason,  Wetzel, 
Pleasants,  Barbour,  Hampshire,  Berkeley,  Taylor,  Tyler, 
Doddridge  and  Boane,  as  follows: 
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HANCOCK. 


OMTft  Mea  Fortov; 

D.  8.  NlcbolMW* 

WUMui  L.  Crawterd, 

Tbajrwr  Mahrtai, 

LMlt  R.  Bmdth. 

BwlBg  Tamer, 

&  I.  BmWk. 

JamM  H.  Ptti^ 

J.  0,  Crawford* 

H«  Fkrofwortl^ 

nmmm  AadMMii* 

JamM  O.  MamhaH 

W«  a  FriiMna, 

SamiMl  Fnnum, 

W.  Ci  ll«fraT» 

J,  L.  FrwMna, 

Darld  Janklai, 

Hkm  Oardaer* 

WUUam  ItewttI, 

OMfft  JokawMit 

William  Brown, 

w«  B>  PMtMTt 

A.  Moofo* 

JfeMM  BtOTMMOB* 

D.  C.  Pttgli, 

w*  0*  PMMfOJTt 

Joaatbaa  AIIImb. 

R.  flrm^iii. 

John  H.  AtklaaoB, 

DvUtl  Pwifcoit 

JoMph  W.  AUtoOB. 

BROOKB. 

• 

AtaiKilui, 

Jamof  A.  GampMl, 

DaTM  H#r?«3r. 

Robert  Nlcholl% 

OuBpMl  Tmt» 

JoMph  0181, 

Nalteatol  W«m 

Joha  0.  Jaeot, 

^»  R«  DwrvojrM^ 

Bll  Orotn. 

*SMM  AfdMTt 

J.  D.  NIcliolo, 

IMM  MftaftOII, 

Basabel  Wdlfb 

B.  UioMt, 

M.  Walker. 

» 

OHia 

Ltwto  B.  Diiaplaii. 

John  SUaer, 

J.  R.  BlM, 

Daniel  Lamb, 

Alfrtd  OMw«tl« 

Cheeter  D.  Hnbbard, 

JMnlitUm,Jr^ 

Asdffw  WUirit 

Jamee  W.  PiartOB,- 

OMfV§  VvTMi^ 

\           A.  Haalaa,           ',- 

A.  J.  WMdl, 

\  '       8.  Waterkoaee, 

TiiMiiH,LeiMi, 

OlbooB  h,  Cranaelr, 

Jamee  8.  Wheat, 
Qeorie  W.  Norton, 
N.  H.  Oarrleon, 
BL  Buchanan, 
John  Pleraon, 
Pemr  Whitham, 
BL  MeCaslIn, 
A.  Bolton  Caldwell, 
John  R.  Hnbbard, 
Andrew  F.  Roee, 
WUUam  B.  Cnrtl% 


':^  / 


John  H.  Dicker, 
John  Parklneon, 
Thomas  Morrli^ 
WUUam  Alezaader, 
John  LanghUn, 
William  T.  Head, 
J.  8.  Parrlott, 
WlUlam  I.  Pnrdy, 
H.  C.  Kemple, 
Joeeph  Tamer, 
Hiram  McMechen, 
Blbert  H.  Caldwell, 
Jamee  Oanrin, 
L.  Qardner, 
H.  A.  Frands, 
Thomas  Dowler, 
John  R.  Morrow, 
WlUlam  Wa8Bon« 
Nat  Wilson. 
Thomas  Morgan, 
8*  Dorsej,  Jr., 
R.  B.  Hnnter, 
J.  W.  McCarrigan, 
J.  B.  Morris, 
R.  C.  HolUday, 
WUltam  Collins, 
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Jacob  Hombrook, 
L.  D.Walt, 
John  K.  Botafotd, 
•   Qeorge  Bowers, 
Robert  Crangle, 
Jacob  M.  BIckel, 
James  Panll, 
John  O.  Hofltauuit 
Jacob  Berger, 
s  A.  BedlUon,  Br., 

James  C  Orr. 

MARBHAIJ^ 

J.  Winders, 

WUUam  Baird, 

Dr.  Marshmaa, 

WUUam  Lnksi, 

J.  Qarrln. 

8.  Ingram, 

WlUlam  PhllUps,  9u 

A.  Francis, 

Thomas  WIlsOBt 

Lot  Enochs, 

O.  Hubbs, 

John  Wilson, 

John  Ritchie, 

J.  W.  Bonar, 

J.  Alley, 

8.  B.  Btldger, 

Asa  Browning, 

Bamnel  Wilson* 

J.  McConndl, 

A.  Bonar, 

D.  Price, 

O.  W.  Brans, 

D.  Roberts, 

Oeorge  Hnbbs, 

Thomas  Dowler» 

R.  Aleiander, 
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W.  R.  Ktaaont. 

B.  Conner, 

G.W.  Brans, 

Charlea  Snedlker, 

Wllltem  McntrteBd* 

John  Winters, 

J.  Horatopook* 

Nathan  Fish, 

Jota  ItoynoMt, 

V,  P.  Gorby, 

R.  BwM, 

Alf  Oaines, 

J.  a  Horntorook* 

J.  8.  Rtggi 

jMMsCaapMl, 

Alexander  Kempta, 

F.  ClMBMlt, 

Joseph  M cOombs. 

VBTZBL. 

• 

F.  B.  Wllllami,       ^ 

A.  McEldowney, 

Joks  Morpby, 

•B.  Van  Camp, 

BUjAh  MoriMi. 

John  McClasker, 

WllUam  Barrow^ 

a  Stephens, 

B.T.  Dowwi, 

a  W.  Lanck, 

J.  R.  BrowB, 

John  Aller, 

J.  M.  Bell. 

Thomas  McQnoim, 

jMObTowiff. 

George  W.  Bier. 

BMbeB  MartlB, 

William  D.  Welkar» 

R.  RMd,  8rn 

a  8.  Bayers. 

BiBitrt  Oo^ 

TTuea 

D.  D.  JokasoB, 

J.  H.  Johnson. 

Daalei  Sweaaar, 

Isaac  DaTis, 

T.  Sarith, 

a  H.  Uawklna, 

W.&Karr, 

D.  KiBf, 

t.  C  P*rkar, 

William  PHtehard. 

Jaaiaa  M.  Satltli* 

• 

HARRISON. 

«  Jaka  B.  Oarllla, 

William  a  LjoB. 

ThaMa  U  Maora, 

LoiBowea, 

Jaldi  ^.  Dsfla, 

\             Dr.  Ihmoan, 

eolwaa  a  FiaadBg, 

V            Waldo  P.  Gofl,   ^ 

rMtaB.8tarai, 

a.F.  ShatUaawortI 

Jaaiaa  tgrMk. 

1 

i 

/. 
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Friend  Cochraa, 
Robert  Parkar, 
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PLBABANTa 

a  A.  Cramer, 
James  W.  Wi 


M 


a  L.  A.  Burche, 
John  J.  JacksoB* 
J.  D.  Ingram, 
A.  Laaghling, 
W.  Yroman, 
J.  C.  Rathbone^ 
6.  a  Smith. 
D.  K.  Baylor, 
M.  Woods, 
Andrew  Als, 
Joseph  Dagg,  Jft 
N.  W.  Wariow, 
Peter  Riddle, 
John  Paugh, 
T.  a  McPheraoBt 
Thompson  Leach, 
a  8.  Spencer, 
a  Deem, 
N.  H.  Colston, 
A.  HInkley, 
Bennett  Cook, 
George  W.  HendersoOt 
George  Loomis, 
J.  L.  Padgitt. 
a  D.  Compion, 
S*  M«  Peterson, 
G.  H.  Ralston, 
y.  A.  Dunbar. 
A.  R  Dye, 
W.  H.  Baker, 
William  Johnson,  Jr^ 
Jesse  Burche, 


WOOD. 


John  McKlbblB. 

W.  Athey. 

C  Hunter, 

a  H.  Burke, 

W.  P.  DaTia, 

George  CompcoB* 

C.  M.  Cole, 

Roger  Tifllns, 

Bdward  Hoyt, 

W.  a  Caseweil, 

Peter  Dili^ 

W.  P.  Henry, 

A.  C.  McKinaey, 

Rufua  Kinward, 

John  J.  JackaoB,  Jr., 

J.  J.  Neall, 

T.  Hunter, 

If.  P.  Amiss, 

J.  Bamett, 

T.  S.  Conley, 

C.  J.  Neall, 

J.  G.  Blackford, 

Henry  Cole, 

William  a  StetaBaon, 

Jesse  M urdock, 

J.  Burche, 

J.  Morrison, 

A.  H.  Hatcher, 

A.  Mather, 

G.  B.  Smith, 

Arthur  Drake, 

RRidar. 
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B.  R  Kukejr* 

Dr.  John  W.  Uom, 

R.  8.  Smltlt 


/ 


MONONGALIA. 


WftttBum  T.  WlU«7t 
0»L  Jaiims  Brama, 
Ool.  Ltrojr  Knmw, 
Got  WllUam  A.  Hanaway, 
Oapt  William  Laaaar, 
■llaka  OooBBba, 
Oaarfa  MeNaalejr, 
CM.  Haarjr  bariaf. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Maeker, 
■raaa  D.  Foil^ 
Jamaa  T.  MeClaaka^i 
Jamaa  T.  Haaa, 
Ckarlaa  H.  Bttriaaa^ 
JokttBlr, 
WIUIaM  PHca, 
Dr.  A.  BrowBt 
Dr.  J.  v.  Boafhiar, 
B.  P.  Plteli* 
■•  B.  TJrgMd, 


Alpheua  OarrlaoB* 
Dr.  John  MeCarl, 
J.  A.  Wilar, 
Joaeph  Snyder, 
Joel  Bowlabjr, 
A.  Derrault, 
Amoa  S.  Bowlabjr, 
N.  C.  Vandenrort, 
Daniel  White, 
Dr.  Dennia  B.  Doraegr^ 
Jaoob  Miller. 
Dr.  laaae  Scott, 
Marahall  M.  Dent 
Dr.  P.  T.  Lalahlejr, 
Ed.  P.  St  Clair. 
WllUam  a  Shaw. 
P.  L.  Rice. 
Joaeph  JolUffe^ 
William  AnderaoB. 


/ 


PRBSTON. 


H.  O.  Hatana, 
WL  0.  Crooks, 
Wmiam  H.  King. 
#amea  W.  Brown* 
Ctarlaa  HootiNi. 
Bwnmara  MeOnuit 
WUllam  B.  *tn^i 


W.  T.  Brown^ 
Renben  Morria, 
D.  A.  Letilnfer. 
John  Howard, 
Qeorie  H.  Kldd» 
Jamea  Alei  Brown. 
William  P.  Fortnar. 


JAOKSON^ 


IKWaoiraf; 
CM.  Rlei|» 

M»  P*  BooCt 


\ 


Qaorse  I^onardt 
Ck  L.  Kennady*  ' 
9.  T«  Bowier • 

I 
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R.  R.  BrowBf 
J.  0.  BeeaoQ. 
laaac  Holmaa. 
Thomas  H.  Balna, 
Hiram  Haymond. 
N.  Merrlfleld, 
Joahua  Carter. 
O.  W.  JoUIII, 


Joaeph  H.  Machar. 
Samuel  HarpoM. 
W.  B.  Wetsel, 
John  Qodlei, 
Wrat  Wellla, 
W.  W.  Harper. 
WllUam  Harpold. 
Daniel  Polaley. 
Samnel  DaTl% 
J.  N.  Jonea. 
S.  Yeager. 
R.  C.  M.  Lorell. 
B..  J.  Rolllna, 
D.  C.  Sage, 
C  H.  Bttmcardpar, 


W.  H.  WlUlami^ 


Itenry  Newman. 
B.  T.  Graham. 


Noah  Rezroad» 
D.  Ratroad. 


John  ChUler, 
Thomas  Hough, 
William  Beattjr. 
Jamea  C.  Beatty, 
Aaron  Hawkins, 
Jacob  Streama. 
Franela  H.  Pelrpolnt. 
Jeaae  Shaw. 


MASON. 

John  O.  Butler. 
Timothy  Ruaa^ 
John  Hall, 

A.  A.  Reager, 
W.  Hopkina. 

B.  B.  Darla, 
DaTid  Roasin, 
John  J.  Weir. 
Asa  Brigham, 
Charlea  B.  Waggenar, 
John  M  Phelpa, 
Stephen  Comatock. 

W.  C.  Sharr. 
Apollo  StSTena. 
Major  Brown, 

UPSHUR. 

C.  P.  Rohrhangh. 

WIRT. 
B.BaU. 

RITOHIB. 

J.  P.  Harrl% 
A.  B.Cola. 
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Ol  D.  Domm^T, 
OMTft  W.  Broiklf 
Dr.  B.  B.  BbMM, 

A.  R.  MoQvllkMi, 
l9te  W.  Dally, 

DmIm* 


fll  B.  KlBMiy» 
F.  ILOMttMit 

A.  &•  witbtim 

J.  W.  Hvdtoa* 
P.M.  HiK 


1.  MteM. 

XM.  WllMB, 

T.  OmiMr, 
J^te  B.B«ri«U; 


HAMPSHIRB. 

OtOfffB  W«  8lM6li^ 

Oeorge  W.  Riser, 

BBRKBLBT, 

J.  8.  Bowers* 

BARBOUR. 

J.  H.  SlmttleswoHli. 

DODDRIDOBL 

J.  A.  Wiiejr, 

J.  P.  F.  Randolph. 

LBWI8. 

J.  Wooftsr, 

W.  L.  Oraat, 

J.  A.  I,  Uffbtbun. 

ROANB. 

IrwiB  0.  8tiai9. 

TAYLOR. 

J.  9.  AXkm. 
B.  Bsll«7» 
J.  J.  WsrrsB*  . 
Gtorgo  R.  liStiiaM, 
T.  T.  MiNiros. 


The  followiiig  resohitioiis  reoommended  hj  ihf& 
« ndtlee  irere  agreed  to: 

• 

nal  the  Prssldeat  1(e  aatborlsed  to  present  eards  of  adals- 
■Isn  to  the  ioor  of  the  C^Tention  to  each  dtltens  In  attendaaee 
freai  dliirsBt  parte  of  the  Stete  as  sympathise  wUh  the  ^hjeeto 
of  the  OenTsntlon  and  are  good  and  tme  friends  of  the  IMsn* 
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Campbell  TAnn. 

That  eaoh  member  of  the  committee  famish  the  seeretarlea 
a  list  of  delegates  now  In  attendance  from  the  county  repre* 
ssnted  by  each  member. 

That  the  rote  to  be  taken  on  any  question  when  demanded 
by  twenty-flye  members  shall  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  rote 
cast  by  each  county  In  the  last  presidential  election,  the  rote 
to  be  cast  by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation;  on  aU  other  quee- 
tlons  the  TOte  to  be  Uken  per  capita. 

B1T8IKB88  COMICITTEX. 


Campbell  Tarr,  of  Brooke,  moTed,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  one  meinber  from  each  county  represented  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  as  a  Committee  on  State  and  Fed* 
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eral  Belttions,  to  whom  should  be  referred  all  resolutioiis 
looking  to  action  bjr  the  Convention.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed under  this  resolution  was  the  following: 

Breoke,  Campbell  Tarr.  Wirt,  BL  T.  Fraham. 
MoMifalla.  Waltaaa  T.  WlUej.  Marion,  Francis  H.  P^lrpoiat 

Harrtspa,  John  8.  CarlUe.  Barbour,  Spencer  Dayton. 

Wood,  John  J.  JacksoBL  Frederick,  George  JB.  Senseney. 

Preston,  Charles  Hooton.  f  arlor,  John  8.  Bnrdett 

Ohl%  Daniel  Lamb.  Berkeler,  A.  R.  McQulUien. 

HancodK,  Osorge  Ifoa  Porter.  Pleasants,  8.  Cochran. 


Maasn*  Joseph  Hacker. 
Trier,  Daniel  D.  Johnson. 
^Mkssn,  James  Boott 
Wetasl,  Qoons  W.  Bier. 
Mhfshall.  R.  C.  HoUldajr. 
Lowla,  A.  B.  Withers. 


Roane,  L  a  Stamp. 
Ollmor,  S.  Martin. 
Upshur,  A.  B.  Rohrbaugh. 
Hampshire,  0.  D.  Downer. 
Doddridge,  James  A.  Fdlof. 


Waitman  T.  Willey  obtained  the  floor  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  Conrention,  taking  substantially  the  position 
taken  hj  General  Jackson  against  any  immediate  meas- 
«res  loddng  to  an  independent  State  oiganization.  He 
was  followed  by  Campbell  Tarr,  who  reviewed  the  posi- 
iioiis  of  Willey  and  Jackson  with  a  good  deal  of  severity. 
He  declared  the  time  for  compromises,  talk  and  temporis- 
ing was  past;  that  now  nothing  but  prompt  and  decisive 
action  could  avert  the  impending  dangers.  This  was  the 
time  to  strike,  and  he  knew  a  response  to  that  declaration 
wodd  come  up  from  the  entire  valley  from  the  Ohio  to  the 

Mn.  WILLBT  KXPLAIN8. 

The  seeond  day  of  the  Convention  was  opened' with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Weslej^  Smith,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

ICr.  Willey,  rising  to  a  privil^  questi^^  and  refer- 
ij^g4o  his  remarks  the  previous  eveninsr.  said  hA  httA  hmmm 
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misunderstood  to  say  that  his  view  of  the  proper  course 
for  the  Convention  to  pursue  was  that  it  should  adjourn 
until  after  the  ensuing  election  without  taking  any  action 
whatever.  Ue  had  intended  to  say  that  he  di£fered  from 
Hr.  Carlile  in  the  views  that  gentleman  entertained  re- 
garding the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  here.  But  bo 
wished  to  declare  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  position  in 
condemnation  of  the  usurpation  at  Richmond  and  lay 
down  a  platform  upon  which  to  organize  the  public  senti- 
ment for  a  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  Previous 
engagements  would  necessarily  call  him  away  from  tl»c 
Convention  to-morrow,  and  he  would  ask  to  be  released 
from  the  position  assigned  him  upon  the  CommiUee  on 
State  and  Federal  Relations. 

COLONEL  WUEAT  EOILS  IT  DOWN. 

James  S.  Wheat,  of  Ohio,  o£fcred  the  following,  which 
went  to  the  committee : 

1.  Re$o1ved,  That  In  onr  deliberate  jndgment,  the  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Convention  of  Vlrglnim  on  the  17th  day  of  ApriU 
ISSl,  commonlj  known  as  the  ordinance  of  secession,  bj  which 
said  Convention  undertook  In  the  name  of  the  State  of  Vlrglnim 
to  repeal  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America  by  this  State,  and  to  resume  all  the  rights  and 
powers  granted  under  said  Gonstltntlon,  Is  nnconstitotional,  null 
and  void. 

2.  Rewlved,  That  the  schedule  attached  to  said  ordinmnce 
suspending  and  prohibiting  the  election  of  members  of  Congress 
from  this  State  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  required  bjr  law  to  be  held  on  the  4th 
Thursday  of  this  month,  is  a  manifest  nsurpatlon  of  power  to 
which  we  as  Virginia  freemen  ought  not.  cannot  and  wlU  not 
submit 
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S.  R€90lved,  That  the  ConvenUon  Of  the  14Ui  of  April  ISCt 
betwMB  tho  cofflmlnlonera  of  tbe  Oonfederato  8UtM  mhI  thta 
BUitM,  and  tho  ordinance  of  the  25tb  of  April,  IMl,  approrlng 
and  ratlfylnc  aald  Oonyentlon,  In  agreement  by  which  the  whole 
military  power  and  military  operations.  offenelTe  and  defenelTe, 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  placed  under  the  chief  control  and 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  Ck>nfederate  Statea,  upon  the 
•ame  principle  and  footing  as  if  the  Commonwealth  were  now 
a  member  of  tald  Confederacy  and  all  the  actings  and  doings 
of  the  ezecutlTo  ollleers  of  our  State  under  and  In  pursoanee  of 
said  agreement  and  ordinance,  are  plain  and  palpable  rlolatlons 
of  the  constitution  of  our  State  and  are  utterly  subrerslTO  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  good  people  thereof. 

4.  Jtesolved,  That  It  be  earnestly  recommended  to  o«r  fel- 
Bow-dtliens  of  this  SUte  at  the  approaching  election  to  Tlndlcate 
their  rights  as  Virginia  freemen  by  rotlng  against  said  ordi« 
nance  of  secession  and  all  other  measures  of  like  character  so 
ter  as  they  may  be  known  to  them. 

5.  Hetofved,  That  It  be  also  nrged  upon  them  to  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  their  sereral  dia* 
tricts.  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  Con- 
■Utntlon  of  the  United  States  and  of  Virginia. 

t.  Ifeaolvetf.  That  It  be  also  recommended  to  the  dtlaens 
of  the  sereral  counties  to  rote  at  said  election  for  such  persons 
as  may  entertain  the  opinions  expressed  In  the  foregoing  resol- 
ntkws  as  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  our  State. 

7.  JCetofved,  That  It  Is  the  ImperatlTO  duty  of  our  dtlisns 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  In  porsaanee 
thereof  and  all  ofllcers  thereunder  acting  In  the  lawful  discharge 
of  their  rcspectlTe  duties. 

8.  R€9olvcd,  That,  la  the  language  of  General  Washington 
In  his  letter  of  the  ITth  of  September.  1787,  to  the  President  of 
CongresB,  "In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we  keep 
steadily  In  Tiew  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  Interest 
of  erery  true  American,  the  consolidation  of  our  Union.  In  which 
ig  iBTotTod  our  property,  fellelty,  safety  and  perhaps  our  nn* 
tloMil  existonee.**  ^erefore,  we  will  maintain  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the\Unlted  States  and  the  laws  made  In  pnr* 
nnante  thereof  and  iui  ofllcers^  acting  thereunder  In  the  lawful 

-4l8eharie  of  their  respeetlTe  duties.  i 
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Mr.  Carlile  said  that,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  and 
harmonizing  the  sentiments  of  Uie  Convention,  lie  had 
drawn  up  a  resolution  which  he  desired  to  submit.  lie 
understood  he  thought  one  thing  at  least,  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  determination  of  this  body  to  consent  under  no 
circumatanocs  to  their  transfer  to  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  only  diversity  amongst  themwasastotlie 
means  of  rcsiatance — the  means  by  which  this  determina- 
tion could  bo  made  effectual.  Of  course,  the  proposition 
he  should  submit  would  come  with  no  authoritative  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  but  just  as  if  emanating  from  any  other 
member  of  the  body.  It  was,  however,  the  result  of  many 
long  and  well-considered  and  well-matured  opinions  and 
convictions.  They  were  given  shape  and  form  this  morn- 
ing after  a  night  spent  without  sleep.  Mr.  Carlile  read  his 
resolution  as  follows: 

Reiolved,  That  the  Committee  on  State  and  Federal  Rela- 
tions he  Instructed  to  report  an  ordinance  declaring  that  the 
connection  of  the  counties  In  this  State  composing  the  Tenth  and 
Bleventh  Congressional  districts,  to  which  shall  he  added  the 
county  of  Wayne,  with  the  other  portions  of  the  State  Is  hereby 
dissolved,  and  that  the  people  of  the  said  counties  are  In  the 
full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free  and  Independent  State  In 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  Constitution  thereof:  and 
that  the  said  Committee  be  Instructed  to  report  a  eonsltutlon 
and  form  of  government  for  said  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  New  Virginia;  and  also  that  they  report  a  declaration  of  the 
eauses  which  have  Impelled  the  people  of  the  said  counties  thus 
to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  State,  together 
with  die  ordinance  declaring  that  said  constitution  and  form  of 
government  shall  take  efftoct  and  be  an  act  of  this  day 
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tlM  eMMMt  Of  ik«  Comgnm  of  tkt  United  Statoo  and  of  tho 
LtgliiBtvfo  of  tlM  State  of  VirgiBia  to  obtalaed,  at  prorldod  for 
kr   Saetlott  I,  Artielo  IV  of  tko  OoMUtatlOB  of   Um  Ualtod 


AMD  OPENS  THE  DEBATE. 

• 

Hr.  Carlilo  waa  abont  to  proceed  with  an  expUnation 
when  he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  WiUejy  who  raised  the 
point  that  every  proposition  like  this  must  be  referred 
without  debate  or  further  explanation. 

llr.  Carlile  replied  that  they  had  adopted  a  resolution 
in  the  Richmond  Convention  by  which  all  resolutions 
touching  Federal  relations  were  to  be  referred  '^without 
debate;''  and  yet  the  Conrention  was  engaged  for  weeks 
in  the  discussion  of  resolutions  of  instruction  to  tiiat  eom- 
mittee.  This  was  a  resolution  of  instruction ;  and  even  if 
it  were  but  one  of  inquiry,  the  resolution  adopted  yester- 
day did  not  prerent  debate  on  it  There  were  very  good 
pieeedents  for  the  course  he  proposed. 


COI.OMKL  WHEAT  PROTE8T8. 

Mr.  Wheat  regretted  Mr.  Carlile  should  try  to  fore- 
stall the  action  of  the  Conrention.  The  resolution  in- 
itmeted  the  committee  to  make  a  specific  report  involving 
questions  of  great  magnitude,  instructing  the  committee 
to  report  an  ordinance  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
imt  within  the  SUte  of  Virginia.  He  presumed  the  Con- 
vention was  not  unprepared  to  meet  that  question,  but  this 
was  not  the.proper  mode  by  which  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Carlile  said,  with  a  view  to  conciliation  and  har- 
■way,  he  would  put  his  resolution  in  the  shape  of  one  ol 
ittfuiiy. 
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QKHERAL  JACKSON  WILL  NOT  STAND  IT. 

General  Jackson  said  if  this  proposition  was  to  bo 
entertained  for  a  moment,  he  would  take  his  hat  and  leave 
the  hall,  and  the  delegation  from  Wood  would  go  with 
him.  Qeneral  Jackson  had  moved  an  adjournment  but 
had  withdrawn  it  to  permit  Colonel  Wlicat  to  speak.  He 
now  insisted  on  his  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  chair  ruled  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  entitled  to  ex- 
plain his  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 
General  Jackson  did  not  execute  his  threat  to  leave  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Carlile,  resuming,  said  that  it  was  due  to  a  correct 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  country  and  to  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  before  the  country,  that  he  be  permitted 
to  make  an  explanation. 

It  Is  represented,  he  said,  that  a  proposition  looklnff  to  a 
separate  State  govemmeBt  to  revolutlonanr.  I  denjr  It  It  Is 
the  only  legal,  oonstltutloBal  remedy  left  this  people  If  they  do 
not  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Vlrgtato  Conventloa.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Monongalia,  I  desire  to  exhaust  all  togal  and 
peaceful  remedies  before  we  are  compelled  to  the  ultima  ratio  of 
nations.  But  can  there  be  aaythlag  revolutionary  la  availing 
ourselves  of  the  coastltutlonal  means  provided  la  the  organic 
tow  of  the  land  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  our  Interests? 
The  GonsUttttlon  of  the  United  States  to  also  the  eoastitutlon  of 
Vlrglnto;  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  to  to  be  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all,  even  by  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States. 
It  makes  null  and  void  every  constitutional  provision  of  a  Stats 
and  every  Lsglstotlvo  enactment  which  Is  In  conflict  with  It 
It  provides  sxpressly  and  In  terms  plain  and  unmlstakabto  for 
the  separation  of  a  State  and  the  erection  of  a  new  State  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  Stats  out  of  which  the  new  State  Is  to  bo 
formed.  Then  where  Is  there  anything  revolutionary  In  discuss- 
ing and  deliberating,  and  exerdsing  a  privilege  thus  sbcnrsd  to 
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tti  kr  tkat  lattmiiieatT  0«nt]Mneii  are  endeaTorinff  to  evade 
tlM  iMQe  bf  attempting  to  ezdte  the  fears  of  men  hj  etigmatto- 
laff  the  eierctse  of  a  plain  and  eonstltutlonal  right  aa  rerola- 
tlonanr.  It  to  a  peaceful,  legal,  constitutional  remedy,  eecnred 
lo  ttt  by  the  lame  instrument  which  secures  us  freedom  of 
•peech  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  thto  right  Inconsistent  with  what  gentlemen  are  pleased 
to  term  their  'Allegiance''  to  either  the  SUU  or  Federal 
goremment  There  to  no  'treason"  as  gentlemen  wovM  ea- 
to   Impress;    no  perjury,  as  they   have  attempted  to 


It  has  been  said  this  Conrentlon  was  called  for  eonsttlta- 
tion.  It  happened  to  be  the  speaker's  pride  that  he  had  had  the 
honor  to  draw  up  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
meeting  In  hto  own  county  which  had  resulted  In  the  bringing 
together  of  thto  Conrentlon.  Brery  meeting  which  had  ap- 
pointed delegates  was  held  in  response  to  those  resolutions. 
Those  resolTes,  among  other  things,  say  that  this  CkmTentkm 
was  called  "to  consult  and  determine  upon  such  action  as  the 
people  of  Northwestern  Virginia  should  take  In  the  present  fear> 
fnl  emergency."  That  to  the  call  and  such  Is  onr  duty.  It  con- 
templated "action"  that  would  keep  us  In  the  Union  and  pro- 
genre  to  tts  and  to  our  children,  and  to  all  posterity,  the  libertiea 
Mhiered  by  the  illustrious  dead.  •  •  •'  It  to  said  we  are  not 
prepared  for  such  action.  When  will  we  be  bettor  preparedT 
If  thto  action  be  our  constitutional  right,  who  will  dare  to  say 
that  aaywhei^  within  the  limits  of  this  Union  any  man  to 
Mthorised  to  resist  such  acUon?  Who  dare  to  say  that  thto 
remedy  can  be  exercised  only  by  rirtne  of  force?  We  wiU  noror 
be  In  a  state  of  preparation  if  we  are  not  now.  What  means  of 
define  or  protection  are  we  likely  to  hayo  in  the  nest  siz 
■Miths  that  we  have  not  tOHlayt 

Colonel  Wheat  made  the  point  of  order  that  Mr.  Oar- 
lile  bj  extending  hii  remarks  beyond  what  is  known  as  an 
expkuiation  was  argning  the  merits  of  the  propoeition  eon* 
tebed  In  hii  reeolntion,  and  opening  tiie  door  to  general 
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debate  while  denying  to  other  members  the  right  to  reply 
to  his  arguments,  thns  forestalling  the  independent  action 
of  the  committee.  « 

Mr.  Carlile  said  he  had  been  explaining  the  first  and 
most  important  branch  of  his  resolution,  which  is  the 
peaceful,  constitutional  right  of  this  separation,  as  he  had 
shown  by  authority.  Any  gentleman  had  the  same  right 
to  discuss  the  question  that  he  had. 

The  chair  thought  Mr.  Carlile  was  now  out  of  order ; 
and  Mr.  Carlile  proceeded  to  say  that  he  would  try  to  con- 
fine himsell  to  an  explanation.  The  resolution,  he  said, 
does  not  contemplate  that  all  action  shall  be  deferred  until 
the  country  gets  into  a  better  state  of  preparation.  He 
asked  when  we  would  be  better  prepared  to  avail  ourselves 
of  this  constitutional  right  than  now  t  ''After  the  23d 
of  this  month,''  he  said,  ''it  may  not  be  a  constitutional 
right  We  will  hare  been  transferred  to  the  Southern 
C^ederacy;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
imder  the  theory  of  those  who  advocate  this  doctrine  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Union  at  will,  will  no  longer  shelter 
and  support  us ;  and  if  every  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State 
were  willing  for  our  separation,  the  separation  could  not 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Montgomery  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  could  be  obtained  only  by  treaty  and  nego- 
tiations by  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments, 
hostile  as  tiiey  are  and  as  they  may  remain ;  and  no  treaty 
negotiations  can  ever  be  had  until  the  hostility  ceases  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy  is  recognized  by  the  govemineuft 
of  the  United  Sutes." 
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At  this  pointy  William  Lazear^  of  Monongalia,  inter- 
rupted to  8aj  tbat  it  wonld  certainly  be  better  to  leare  the 
diseuMion  of  this  until  the  report  of  the  committee.  The 
ehair  said  he  felt  compelled  to  arrest  the  disoussion  now; 
and  soon  thereafter  the  Convention  took  a  recess. 

mSPOBT  FBOM  THB  COMMrTTEE. 

On  reassembling  in  the  af  temoon,  George  McO.  Porter, 
of  Hancock,  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  State 
and  Federal  Relations  a  series  of  resolutions  comprising 
those  offered  in  the  morning  with  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Jlesofved,  That  la  tIsw  of  the  gMcraphlcal,  soeial, 
asrdal  and  Industrial  Interests  of  Northwestern  Vlrdnla,  we 
proBounee  the  poller  of  the  CouTentlon  In  changing  the  relatloa 
•ef  the  State  to  the  Federal  Ckyremment  and  annexing  us  to  the 
Confederate  States  unwise  and  utterly  ruinous  and  dlsastroua 
Is  all  the  nuiterlal  InUrests  of  our  section,  sererlng  all  of  our 
soelal  ties  and  drying  up  all  the  channels  of  our  trade  and 
prosperity. 

J?esol9e«l.  That  should  the  ordinance  of  secession  he  adopted* 
then  we  recommend  to  the  sereral  counties  here  represented  and 
all  ethers  disposed  to  coOperaU  with  us  to  hold  elections  at 
the  sereral  precincts  therein  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1811,  for 
delegates  to  a  general  coarentlon  to  he  held  at  Wheeling  on  the 
11th  day  of  June,  ISSl,  to  derlse  such  measures  and  take  such 
action  as  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Virginia  may  demand;  each 
eonnty  to  appoint  a  number  of  repreeentatlTes  to  said  conTsn- 
tlen  equal  to  double  the  number  to  which  it  will  be  entitled  In 
the  nest  House  of  Delegates;  end  that  the  Senators  and  dele- 
galas  to  be  elected  on  the  SSrd  Inst  to  the  next  General  Aa> 
ssmMy  of  Virginia  by  the  counties  referred  to  be  declared  ama- 
hers  ef  said  eouTention. 

JlssofMtf,  That  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  a  conceded  poUUcal  axlOM 
tlial  fSfemBMnt  Is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  gersmsd  and 
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Is  instituted  for  their  good,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  ruling  power  in  the  Bute  is  utterly  sub- 
TersiTO  and  destructlTe  of  our  interests^  we  beliere  we  may 
rightfully  and  successfully  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  of 
Virginia  to  permit  us  peacefully  and  lawfully  to  separate  from 
the  residue  of  the  State  and  form  ourselTcs  into  a  goremment 
to  giro  effect  to  the  wishes,  views  and  interesU  of  our  con* 
stltuents. 

Revived,  That  the  public  authorities  be  assured  that  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  will  exert  their  utmost  power  to  pre- 
senre  the  peace,  which  they  feel  satisfied  they  can  do.  unUl  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  see  if  our  present  difficulties  cannot 
receire  a  peaceful  solution;  and  we  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  no  troops  of  the  Confederate  SUtes  be  Introduced  among 
us  as  we  belieYO  It  would  be  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
ClTil  War. 

ReMolved,  That    •••••••••••••be 

appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  published  and  dreulated  as  extenslrely  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Carlile  moved  to  recommit  the  report  with  instruc- 
tions; and  after  reading  the  resolution  which  be  had  of- 
fered in  the  morning,  proceeded  to  address  the  Convention 
at  considerable  length,  urging  that  some  action  be  taken 
more  effective  that  the  mere  adoption  of  resolutions. 

TUS  SPSOTBS  OF  TREASON. 

He  was  followed  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Willey,  who 
said  the  proposition  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Carlile 
was  in  violation  of  the  law ;  that  it  was  treason  not  only 
against  the  constitution  of  Virginia  but  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  action  proposed 
would  of  necessity  bring  on  war  in  our  midst 
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At  the  opening  of  the  third  daj's  session,  Mr.  Oarlik 
obtained  leare  to  add  to  the  resolution  offered  by  him  the 
daj  before,  a  provision  that  the  ordinance  therein  pro- 
posed should  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  election  to 
be  held  on  the  33d  inst 

A  member  whose  name  the  reporters  did  not  get  of- 
fered  for  reference  a  resolution  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  adopting  the  present  constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia 
and  recommending  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Conyen- 
tion  to  revise  the  constitution  and  organize  a  separate 
State;  that  the  Convention  at  once  organize  a  provisiohal 
government  by  choosing  three  persons  to  constitute  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  who  should  exercise  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  until  a 
complete  reofganixation  could  be  effected ;  and  requesting 
the  Federal  government  to  establish  a  line  of  military  posts 
from  Harper's  Ferry  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  through 
to  the  Tennessee  line  and  up  the  great  Kanawha.  The 
reading  of  the  resolution  excited  considerable  merriment 

TUPLE-PLATED  TBEASON . 

Mr.  Willey  now  obtained  the  floor  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  Convention.  He  opposed  the  oiganization  of 
a  provisional  government  The  plan  of  procedure  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Carlile,  he  said,  would  be  'treason  against 
the  State  government,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  against  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.'*  He  urged  that  it  would  inevitably  bring  war 
and  ruin  upon  this  part  of  the  State.  He  protested  against 
•iidi  action  and  asked  for  the  mode  of  redress  proposed  in 
tfM  resohitionf  of  the  committee.    He  would  never  lend 
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himself  to  an  insurrectionary  or  unconstitutional  means 
of  accomplishing  an  object  which  he  thought  could  be  ac- 
complished according  to  law. 

Daniel  Polslcy,  of  Mason,  spoke  in  favor  of  separa- 
tion. He  was  not  terrified  by  the  cry  of  '^trcaspn'*  that 
had  been  raised  here.  If  there  was  any  treason  in  tlie 
niatter,  they  had  already  committed  it  He  held  they  bad 
a  right  to  establish  a  provisional  government  here  for  the 
entire  State. 

John  J.  Jackson,  Jr.,  moved  that  the  Convention  go 
into  secret  session.  Mr.  Peirpoint  hoped  this  would  not 
be  done.  Mr.  Carlile  was  willing  to  vote  for  tlie  proposi- 
tion if  deemed  advisable.  John  R  Hubbard  spoke  against 
it  It  would  be  but  imitating  the  star-chamber  Convention 
at  Richmond.  Oencral  Jackson  wanted  the  motion  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Burdett  trusted  it  would  not  be  withdrawn. 
He  believed  in  fighting  the  devil  with  4*re  and  favored  go- 
ing into  secret  session. 

Mr.  Jackson  withdrew  the  motion ;  and  Mr.  Peirpoint 
obtaining  the  floor  addressed  the  Convention  in  favor  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Carlile.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, referring  to  Mr.  Carlile,  he  said  it  seemed  all  other 
gentlemen  were  to  be  driven  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Carlile  protested  that  nothing  he  had  either  said 
or  done  warranted  any  such  remark. 

Mr.  Peirpoint  said  there  would  soon  be  any  amount 
of  men  and  money  here  to  protect  Union  men  in  North- 
western Virginia.  Mr.  Carlile  asked  him  to  give  his  au- 
thority for  the  statement  Mr.  Peirpoint  was  about  to  do 
so,  but  on  suggestion  of  several  gentlemen  refrained.  Mr. 
Carlile  said  he  did  not  ask  out  of  any  doubt  as  to  the 
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Irathfiilnefls  of  the  statement.  He  had  tinderatood  Mr. 
Peirpoitit  to  mention  it  as  a  mere  supposition.  lie  added 
that  it  had  hcen  charged  that  he  had  been  at  Washington 
rccoatiy  engaged  in  procuring  arms  and  that  the  8000 
rifles  now  hero  had  been  obtained  through  him.  Tlieso 
arms,  lie  said,  had  been  procured  by  a  delegation  from 
Brooke  County. 

PKIBPOIKT  18  PIQVXD. 

Mr.  Peirpoint  had  alluded  to  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators  while  he  was  speaking  as  ''an  .out- 
aide  pressure,"  and  said  they  were  endeavoring  by  sudi 
expressions  to  intimidate  the  gentlemen  in  the 
OwiTention.  Colonel  Wheat  at  this  rose  and  said 
be  had  lired  here  all  his  life  and  knew  well  the  temper  of 
bis  fellow-citisens  in  this  city.  He  was  sure  Mr.  Peirpoint 
did  them  injustice.  In  the  afternoon  session,  Peirpoint 
expressed  his  regret  that  ho  should  have  exhibited  any  un- 
due warmth  in  his  morning  remarks  and  apologised  for  it 

During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Carlile  submitted  as  a  fur* 
ther  amendment  to  his  proposition  the  following: 

And  that  said  CommlttM  also  provide  In  the  evsnt  of  tlM 
fatlAcatton  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  for  the  assembling  of 
tMs  Ooaveatlon  on  the  first  Mondaj  in  June  next  to  adopt  a 
esnstltttUoft  and  form  of  sovernment  tor  the  said  eoantles»  II 
In  their  opinion  It  Is  premature  at  this  time  to  adopt  saM  eon* 
atltntlott  and  fdrm  of  government 

Mr.  Carlile  said  he  offered  this  in  deference  to  the 
▼iewB  of  others,  not  that  he  had  in  the  least  changed  hia 
own  qpinion  heretofore  expressed. 

Mr.  Latfiam  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  a  kind 
of  middle  ground.  They  went  to  the  oominittee,  but  did 
BOtfet  into  the  hands  of  the  reporters.     , 
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In  the  evoninjo:  session  Mr.  Burdett  read  a  telegram 
from  his  town  saying:  ''The  dogs  of  war  are  about ;  look 
out  for  State  troops.*'  He  expected  a  letter  by  night  train 
giving  him  details.  Ever  since  the  assembling  of  the  Con* 
vention  he  had  tried  to  impress  upon  them  his  conviction 
that  before  the  23d  of  the  month  more  of  the  Northwest 
not  already  so  occupied  would  be  visited  by  Soutiiem 
troops.  The  Baltimore  Sun  had  intimated  that  Virginia 
intended  sending  out  here  five  thousand  troops,  but  had 
been  advised  by  an  officer  of  the  Confederate  government 
not  to  do  so.  He  had  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  the 
<mly  crazy  man  in  this  body,  but  he  believed  the  Conven- 
tion  would  see  within  twenty-four  hours  the  necessity  for 
impiediate  action. 

John  J.  Jackson,  Jr.,  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  Letch* 
er's  dogs  of  war.  Let  them  come  and  they  would  get  a 
warm  reception. 

At  5  p.  II.  the  Committee  on  State  and  Federal  Rela- 
tions not  being  ready  to  report,  the  Convention  was  ad- 
dressed by  George  R  Latham,  of  Taylor. 

On  reassembling  at  7  p.  m.,  Campbell  Tarr,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  presented  their  report  as  follows: 

THE  COMMITTEE  SUMS  UP. 

Heiolved,  That  In  our  deliberate  judgment  the  ordlnauce 
passed  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia  on  t)ie  17th  of  April,  ISSl. 
known  as  the  ordinance  of  secession,  by  which  said  Convention 
undertook  In  the  name  of  the  Btate  of  Virginia  to  repeal  the 
ratlflcatlon  of  the  Constltntlon  of  the  United  SUtes  hv  this 
State  and  to  resume  all  the  rights  and  powers  grantsd  under 
aald  Constltatioa,  is  unconstltnttonal,  nail  and  void. 
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Jletofved,  Thai  the  ■chedule  atUehed  to  said  ordlaaaea  ««• 
ptadlig  and  prolilblttaf  tlM  alaetloBS  of  membera  of  Ooagrwa 
ter  tUa  State,  la  a  manifeat  aaarpatlon  of  power  to  whkh  wo 
ovfbl  Bot  to  fiilmiilt 

tUMved,  That  the  agreeaMBt  on  the  24th  of  ApHl,  ISn.  bo* 
tween  the  eomailaelonere  of  the  Confederate  States  and  thia 
Stale,  and  the  ordlnanee  of  the  2Sth  of  April,  18€1,  approrlnf 
and  ratlfjing  said  agreement,  by  which  the  whole  military 
feree  and  mllttarj  operations,  offenslTe  and  defenslTe^  of  this 
Oommonwealth  are  plaoed  under  the  chief  eontrol  and  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  npon  the  saaM 
princlplea,  baala  and  footing  aa  If  the  CoBunonwealth  were  now 
a  member  of  said  Confederaej,  and  all  acts  of  the  execntlTO 
s>eirs  of  onr  State  In  pnrsnanoe  of  said  agreement  and  ordl* 
nanee,  are  plain  and  palpable  rlolatlons  of  the  Constltntton  of 
the  United  Statea  and  are  utterly  snbrerslTe  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

Jlsfofved,  That  we  earnestly  urge  and  entreat  the  dtliena 
of  the  State  e?erywhere,  but  more  especially  in  the  Western 
aeetlen,  to  be  prompt  at  the  polla  on  the  2Srd  Inst  and  to  Impress 
npon  e?ery  Toter  the  duty  of  Totlng  In  condemnation  of  the 
ordlnanee  of  secession,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  not  be  InvolTod 
In  the  ruin  to  be  occasioned  by  Its  adoption  and  with  a  tiew  to 
dsmsnatrate  the  position  of  the  West  on  the  question  of 


JlsfolMd,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  dtlaens  of 
Western  Virginia  to  Tote  for  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  In  their  sereral  dlstHcts,  In  the  exerdse  of  the 
right  ssenred  to  us  by  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  Stnlaa 
and  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

ilMofpetf,  That  we  also  recommend  to  the  dtlseaa  of  the 
osforal  oonntles  to  Tote  at  said  election  for  such  persons  aa  en* 
twiain  the  opinlona  eipresscd  In  the  foregoing  resolutions  for 
■<■>■"  of  the  Sena^  and  House  of  Delegates  of  onr  State. 

ilssofpetf.  That  In  new  of  the  geographical,  sodal,  com- 
■Mf^  and  Industrial  Interesto  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  thia 
OsBtention  are  eonstnklned  In  glrlng  expression  to  the  opinion 
SC  their  esastitnento  to  declare  that  the  Virginia  ConTontion  in 
la  <hanfs  the  relatkma  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the 
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FMeral  goremment  haye  not  only  acted  unwisely  and  nncon- 
atltutlonally  but  have  adopted  a  policy  utterly  ruinous  to  aU 
the  material  intereats  of  our  aectlon,  serering  all  our  social 
ties  and  drying  np  all  the  ehannela  of  onr  trade  and  prosperity. 
Aesolped,  That  in  the  erent  of  the  ordinance  of  secession 
being  ratified  by  a  TOte,  we  recommend  to  the  people  of  the 
aountles  here  repreeentnd,  and  all  others  disposed  to  cooperate 
with  ua,  to  appoint  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  18€1,  delegates  to  a 
general  conTontlon  to  meet  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  ISCl.  at 
anch  plaoe  aa  may  be  designated  by  the  committee  hereinafter 
proTlded,  to  dertse  such  measurea  and  take  auch  action  aa  the 
safMy  and  welfare  of  the  people  they  represent  may  demand, 
each  county  to  appoint  a  number  of  representatlTea  to  said  con- 
Tontlon equal  to  double  the  number  to  which  it  will  be  entitled 
in  the  next  House  of  Delegatea,  and  the  aenatora  and  delegates 
to  be  elected  on  the  llrd  Inst  by  the  counUes  referred  to.  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  who  concur  In  the 
Tiews  of  this  ConTontlon,  to  be  enUtled  to  seato  In  said  Conyen- 
lion  aa  membera  thereof. 

Aetolved.  That  inasmuch  aa  It  la  a  conceded  pollUcal  axiom 
that  goTemment  la  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  goremed  and 
ia  instituted  for  their  good,  and  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  ruUng  power  In  the  SUte  Is  utterly  sub- 
TorslTo  and  destrucUTo  of  our  inUresta,  we  beliere  we  may  right- 
fully and  successfully  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  of  Vlr> 
gInU  to  permit  us  peaceably  and  lawfully  to  separate  from  the 
realdue  of  the  SUU  and  form  ourselTes  Into  a  gotemment  to 
glTO  effect  to  the  wishes,  Tiews  end  InteresU  of  our  consUtuenta. 

ftesolpetf,  That  the  public  authoritiea  be  assured  that  the 
people  of  the  Northweat  will  exert  their  utmoat  power  to  pro- 
aenre  the  peace,  which  they  feel  satiafled  they  can  do,  until  an 
opportunity  la  offered  to  aee  If  our  present  difficulties  cannot 
receiTe  a  peaceful  aolutlon;  and  we  express  the  eameat  hope 
that  no  troopa  of  the  Confederate  SUtea  will  be  introduced 
among  ua,  aa  we  beUoTO  it  would  be  eminently  calenlated  ta 
produce  CItII  War. 

Re$olv€4.  That,  in  the  language  of  Waahington  in  hia  letter 
of  the  17th  September,  17g7,  to  the  Prealdent  of  Congress:  "Ik 
nil  onr  ddiberatlona  on  thia  aubieet  we  haTo  kept  ateadily  hi 
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Tiew  tliat  which  mppean  to  nt  the  gnatett  laterett  of  erenr  true 
Asorieu,  tho  conaoUdatloD  of  our  Ualon.  In  which  li  biTolTod 
•«r  protptrlty,  fcUdty,  Mfctr  uid  porhapo  ovr  NatlouU  ozlit- 
CMO."  And  thoroforo  we  will  maintain  and  defend  the  Con- 
•UtntlOB  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  In  pnrsnance 
thereof  and  all  ofBceri  acting  thereunder.  In  the  lawful  dte* 
charge  of  their  reepectlTO  dutlec. 

Jleeofved,  That    •••••••••••••he 

4  Central  Committee,  to  attend  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
^  ohjects  of  this  Conrention.  and  that  they  hare  power  to  assemhlo 
this  ConTontlon  at  anj  time  ther  may  think  necessary 

JTesolMd.  That  the  Central  Committee  he  Instmcted  to  pro- 
pare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia  in  conformity  with 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  cause  the  same  to  he  puhllihei 
and  circulated  as  eztenslTely  as  posslMe. 

NO  TIME  TO  DBiaBEEATB. 

The  report  having  been  read,  and  the  hour  being  latei 
Daniel  Poklcy,  of  Mason,  suggested  that  instead  of  acting 
on  it  to-night  it  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed,  in  order 
thai  every  member  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it 

oxNERAL  Jackson's  corn^pulntino. 

To  this  General  Jackson  objected.  He  wanted  to  go 
hone.    It  was  corn-planting  time. 

Mr.  Carlile  said  he  was  satisfied  nothing  more  than 
was  now  incorporated  in  the  report  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Convention  at  this  time;  and  he  was  happy  to 
•fate  that  aince  the  evening  adjonmment  a  reaolution  had 
been  adopted  1^  the  committee  which  he  regarded  worth 
•11  the  real  and  which  would  in  a  short  time  realize  all 
their  hopea  of  a  New  Virginia.  He  referred  to  the  resolu* 
tioii  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  poeeca 
•ing  all  the  powers  this  Convention  could  exercise  so  far  as 
tiM|7  could  be  exercised  by  a  conunittee. 
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BEPOBT  ADOPTED. 


The  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  there  appeared  to  be  but  two  dissenting  voices. 
The  announcement  that  the  report  had  been  adopted  was 
received  with  tremendous  cheering. 


CXNTKAL  COMMITTEE. 


The  Central  Committee  provided  for  in  the  report 
were  announced  by  the  chair  as  follows :  John  S.  Carlile, 
James  8.  Wheat,  Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  Campbell  Tarr, 
George  R  Latham,  Andrew  Wilson,  8.  H.  Woodward, 
James  W.  Paxton. 


PntB-W0RK8. 


Several  gentlemen  were  called  for  and  speeches  were 
made  from  the  stage  by  General  Jackson,  Carlile,  Willey, 
Peirpoint  and  others.  Mr.  Carlile  in  the  course  of  his 
renurks  expressed  the  belief  that  ''upon  us  of  Western 
Virginia  and  upon  our  efforts  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  whole  of  our  be- 
loved land''  and  the  preservation  of  its  institutions.  He 
believed  that  preservation  was  to  be  secured  by  and 
through  ''the  agency  of  thia  portion  of  Virginia — ^by  and 
through  the  erection  of  a  new  State.'' 

Mr,  Willey,  in  his  address,  declared  his  willingness  to 
lay  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  He  said  his 
."soundness  on  this  question"  had  been  "misapprehended 
in  this  good  city  of  yours,"  while  in  fact  his  constitution 
had  been  broken  "bv  the  anxiety  of  the  struggle  of  the  last 
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two  and  a  half  months  for  the  perpetuity  of  that  rerj 
Union  for  a  want  of  fidelity  to  which  I  am  suspected  at 
this  time.*'  When  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  should 
fail  and  *Hbe  great  legitimate  agency  of  republican  liberty 
la  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  revolution  that  is  to 
secure  us  our  just  rights  at  the  ba]lot4>ox,"  he  was  ''ready 
lo  stand  among  the  foremost  of  those  here  to-day  to  sus- 
pect me.'*  He  thou^^t  if  they  could  have  two  weeks  longer 
until  the  election,  they  could  'Imock  the  ordinance  into  a 
eod»d  hat^  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  kill  the  ordi- 
nance on  the  88d  He  concluded  with  a  poetical  quotation 
about  the  flag  ('Torever  float  tiiat  standard  dieet,''  etc.) 
that  brought  down  the  house. 

Prayer  was  then  offered,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
sung,  and,  with  cheers  "for  the  Union,*'  the  Convention 
adjourned,  as  the  newspaper  report  of  the  day  said,  ''in  a 
Uaae  of  enthusiasm.** 


WHO  DID  IT  t 


I^mg  after  this  Convention  and  other  conventions  had 
done  their  work— when  the  work  itself  had  been  approved 
mi  had  proven  successful  beyond  the  most  sanguine  an* 
ticipation— it  became  a  question :  Who  had  struck  the  first 
qwrk  from  the  fiintt  Who  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
first  suggesting  the  constituent  Convention  which  met  in 
June  and  tcA  up  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  government 
of  Viiginlat  It  i^as  claimed  for  John  H.  Atkinson,  of 
Hanoodc,  that  the  ei|^th  resolution  in  the  repoH  of  tho 
toe^  substantially  as  it  appeared  in  the  report  ImmI 
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been  first  drawn  by  him.  Mr.  Atkinson's  biographer  in 
"Prominent  Men'*  states  that  "if  the  papers  of  the  Con- 
vention are  still  in  existence,  the  original  of  the  resolution 
as  it  appears  in  the  committee's  report  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Atkinson's  hand-writing."  Governor  Peirpoint,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Wil- 
ley,  to  be  referred  to  more  particularly  again,  says  this 
resolution  was  drawn  by  himself.  The  original  papers 
ought  to  be  among  the  archives  of  the  Restored  Oovem- 
ment  at  Bichmond*  Judge  Cranmer,  of  Wheeling,  who 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  May  Convention  and  re- 
tained the  papers,  and  secretary'  of  the  June  Convention 
also,  sent  the  papers  of  these  bodies  to  Alexandria,  by 
Oovemor  Peirpoint's  direction,  when  the  archives  of  the 
Bestored  Government  were  removed  thither.  As  recently 
as  November,  1001,  the  author  tried  to  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Bichmond  the  original 
of  this  resolution  or  a  photograph  of  it,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessfuL 


Bsvnsw  BT  "abchie"  cahpbbix. 


In  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  April  14, 1807,  ap* 
peared  an  article  of  several  columns  written  by  A.  W. 
Cunpbefl,  fomer  editor  of  that  paper,  deMribing  •  two- 
days*  visit  with  Governor  Peirpoint,  at  his  home  in  Fair* 
monty  and  detailing  conversations  with  him,  relating  al« 
most  wholly  to  the  historical  episode  of  1861  in  which  the 
Governor  bore  an  important  part  Mr.  Campbell  states 
that  Peirpoint  early  made  up  his  mind  that  the  people 
of  Western  Virginia  must  find  refuge,  if  anywhere,  under 
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I  ho  4th  80cti<m  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
1  United  SUtes,  which  reads:  'The  United  SUtes  ahaU 
^  guarantee  to  ereiy  SUte  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  goremment  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  in- 
Tasicm  and^  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against 
domestic  violence.^  Mr.  Campbell  does  not,  however,  fur- 
ther elucidate  Peirpoint's  idea,  if  the  latter  had  then  fol- 
lowed it  out  to  the  result  afterwards  reached.  The  vital 
^eroquisite  to  an  application  of  this  article  was  a  Li^gis- 
lature  and  executive  who  would  be  recognised  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  This  was  the  basic  concept  of  the 
Western  organization;  and  the  first  suggestion  leading  up 
to  this  seems  to  have  come  from  John  D.  Nichols,  of  Wells- 
burg,  so  far  as  indicated  by  anything  made  public.  Mr. 
Campbell  says  Peirpoint  brought  his  idea  to  the  May  Con- 
vention, but  was  disappointed  to  find  it  did  not  impress 
others  as  it  did  him,  doubtless  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  was  not  yei  able  to  show  how  it  could  be  made  avail- 
able. 

WILLXT's  TBIPLX  TXXASOir. 

In  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  Mr. 
Wille/s  '^triple-treason^'  speech  in  the  May  Convention 
the  subject  of  the  following  comments 

Fsrbaps  It  was  Mr.  WUlsy's  rexiarkabls  vpsseh  eartj  In  tke 
Utj  slttlBC  that  fliads  ths  oommlttss  and  ths  Convention  cau- 
tions as  to  ths  enet  vsrbtags  of  tli^lr  anal  address  to  the  feopls. 
Hto  SMis  what  was  hnewa  ihi&a  and  ever  sines  as  a .  "trlple- 
lisason"  speech.  That  ls»  he  In  antagonism  to.  Mr.  Oarllle  and 
all  ths  raafant  ^Ismsnt  warned  the  delseates  that  thsr 
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about  to  commit  "triple-treason" — treason  to  the  United  State*, 
treason  to  Jolin  Letclier  ft  Companr  and  treason  to  the  Southern 
Oonfederacr,  into  which  Confederacy  Virginia  had  been  merged 
on  the  26th  of  April  by  the  Virginia  State  Government  In  ad- 
▼ance  of  a  popular  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

That  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Wlllesr's  threw  a  chill  over 
the  delegates  and  over  the  people  who  thronged  the  lobbies,  it 
was  construed  as  the  adTocacr  of  a  do-nothing  iwlicy;  as  mean- 
ing that  everybody's  neck  and  everybody's  property  would  be  at 
their  own  risk  if  they  did  aught  more  than  vote  agalast  the 
ordinance.  Never  did  a  man  do  himself  greater  Injustice  than 
did  Mr.  Willey  in  that  particular  utieranoe.  In  a  subsequent 
speech  he  complained  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  misin- 
terpreted, and  even  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union  cause. 
In  reference  4o  which  suspicion  he  avowed  his  willingness  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  the  Union.  But  to  this  day,  no  one  has 
ever  satisfactorily  explained  to  that  audience  how  the  people 
of  Western  Virginia  could  commit  treason  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  one  and  the  sasM  tli 


WILUBY  SniHGS  UP  HI8  nE8SnVE8. 


Mr.  Willey  seems  to  have  felt  restive  under  this  treat- 
ment of  Uie  matter ;  for  four  dajs  after  this  appeared  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Inielligeneer  stating  that  in  July, 
1866,  he  wrote  to  (Governor  Peirpoint,  then  in  the  execu- 
tive chair  at  Richmond,  ^'asking  if  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  give  me  a  statement  of  his  personal  recolloe- 
tion  of  the  proceedings  at  said  mass-meeting  and  especially 
if  he  remembered  how  I  came  to  be  present  on  that  occa- 
sion and  what  part  I  took  in  said  proceedings.''  Oovemor 
Peirpoint  replied,  with  permission  to  publish;  but  Mr. 
Willey  says  he  laid  the  letter  aside  ^'reserving  it  for  pub- 
lication whensoever  an  appropriate  occasion  should  pro- 
sent  itself.''    Evidently  conceiving  that  the  occasion  had 
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arrived,  Mr.  Willcy  now  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  Got- 
emor'a  letter,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  IfUelligencer  im- 
nediatelj  following  his  own. 

PUBPOIMT  GIVES  CBBTIFICATE. 

Governor  Peirpoint  begins  the  letter  by  stating  that  a 
few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  May  Convention  he 
met  Mr.  Willey  at  Fairmont,  who  had  been  at  or  was  going 
to  Farmington  to  see  his  father  'Vho  was  then  very  ill  or 
tbonglit  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.''  The  Convention  bo- 
eame  the  topic  of  conversation  and  there  was  a  concnfrence 
of  opini<m  adverse  to  ''the  project  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cariile''— concerning  which  it  thus  appears  these  gentle- 
men were  informed,  in  advance  of  the  public,  for  nothing 
had  then  been  disclosed  regarding  any  plan  of  Mr.  Car- 
lile's  beyond  what  appeared  in  the  Clarksburg  call :  ^'To 
consnlt  and  determine  upon  snch  action  as  the  people  of 
Northwestern  Viiginia  should  take  in  the  present  fearful 
emergency."  "From  tlie  state  of  your  health,''  Mr.  Peir- 
point says,  ''yon  thought  it  out  of  the  question  to  attend 
the  Wheeling  Convention ;  that  nothing  but  affection,  or 
perhaps  the  last  tribute  to  your  aged  f atlier,  had  induced 
yon  to  leave  home  at  that  time.  You  had  with  great  pain 
traveled  from  Morgantown  to  Fairmont  Ton  looked  so 
weak  that  I  thought  it  almost  wrong  to  urge  your  attend- 
ance; but  I  knew  that  Mr.  Carlile  had  the  prestige  of 
calling  the  Convention,  and  the  prominence  he  had  gained 
at  Richmond  would  make  hi«  influence  great  among  the 
members,  and  I  f^lly  appreciated  the  importance  of  de- 
feating his  project.  You  concurred  and  you  attended  the 
Oonvention  with  health  little  improved.^^  1 
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PEIBPOINT  CLAIMS  THE  AUTIIOBSIIIP. 

Concerning  what  transpired  in  the  Convention,  Gov- 
ernor Peirpoint  continues: 

Daniel  Lamb,  George  McC  Porter  and  myself  were  made  a 
sab-«ommittee  of  the  Oommlttee  on  State  and  Federal  Relations 
to  make  a  report  on  the  resolutions  sabmlited.  Lamb  and 
Porter  took  the  resolutions  and  I  made  out  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  I  drew  up  the  resolution  provldlnc  for  a  conten- 
tion to  assemble  on  the  11th  dar  of  June,  axing  the  representa- 
tion, providing  for  an  executive  committee  and  also  requiring 
the  executive  committee  to  appoint  a  central  committee  la  each 
county  to  superintend  and  certify  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Convention.  These  resolutions  I  read  to  Lamb  and  Porter, 
and  put  them  In  my  pocket  They  were  not  reported  to  the 
Convention  by  the  Committee.  The  time,  la  my  opinion,  had 
not  arrived  for  their  presentation  to  the  Convention. 

80  DOES  JOHN  II.  ATKINSON. 

The  resolution  thus  described  by  Peirpoint  as  having 
been  drawn  by  him  providing  for  the  June  Convention  is 
the  one  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Not  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  still  living  at  New  Cumberland,  and  received 
reply  under  date  of  May  7,  1900,  in  which  he  says: 


It  is  true  that  la  the  May  Convention  at  Wheeling,  In  1861. 
I  drafted  the  resolution  of  which  you  write.  Probably  no  more 
determined  body  of  men  ever  met  to  consult  of  their  duties  than 
those  who  assembled  In  the  hall  opposite  the  McLure  House. 
Their  eameetaeoe  gave  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion — some 
boldr  some  Irresolute^  but  all  anxious  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  hour.  Some  favored  a  new  State  by  cutting  loose  at  once 
from  Old  Virginia.  Others  feared  a  double  treason— treaaon 
agalast  tha  Ualon  and  treason  against  Virginia. 
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JoBir  H*  Atuhiov; 

Dvrliiff  the  recei  on  the  Mcosd  day,  the  detogatlMi  tnm 
nttcoek  wftt  eftll«d  tocetber,  ana  I  laid  before  tbe«  the  foUow- 
tef  ftoolatlon,  whlcli  was  anaalmoaslx  adopted  and  Mi  la 
Oaarft  MeO.  Porter,  our  member  upon  tbe  Ooflunlttee. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  gives  the  resolution  as  it  appears 
in  the  eonimittee's  report,  and  adds: 

Tbis  resirtnUon  was  adopted  hj  tbe  Oommttlse  and  laid 
befsrs  tbe  OonTentlon,  wbere  tbe  blank  dates  were  tiled 
aad  adopted  wltboot  a  dIssenUng  ?oto,  and  was  prteled  npss 
tbe  tMets  we  toted  Ifay  St.  1S61. 

t  bad  before  lartag  tbIs  resotntloa  before  tbe  delegates 
shown  tt  to  DaaM  PMslejr,  an  old  fHend  wbo  bad  long  edited 
a  paper  In  Brooke  Oomtr.    He  assart  me  tbat  It  eelnelied 
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witb  bis  news  and  tbat  be  would  adfocate  it  in  tbe  ConTention. 
I  do  not  remember  to  bate  seen  tbe  letter  of  Qoyemor  Peir> 
point  in  tbe  tnielUgencer;  but  Campbell  knew  I  was  tbe  autbor» 
and  tbis  was  only  one  of  nmnr  positions  we  took  In  oonunon 
daring  tbe  war. 

OABLtLB  OBT8  A  CUIIX. 


Let  us  pursue  Governor  Peirpoint's  letter,  leaving  tho 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  resolution  for  the  reader 
to  determine  with  these  opposing  statements  before  him. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion, including  Mr.  Wille/s  address  on  the  third  day 
warning  the  members  that  Mr.  Carlile's  programme  would 
be  treasonable.  Before  the  opening  on  the  third  day  Peir- 
point  learned,  he  says,  that  a  canvass  of  the  delegations 
made  the  night  before  and  that  morning  showed  three- 
fourths  of  the  delegations  in  favor  of  "Carlile's  project'* 
Mr.  Wille/s  speech  that  morning  was  followed  by  ad- 
dresses by  Tarr  and  Polsley,  and  they  by  Peirpoint,  who 
went  upon  the  stage  and  spoke  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
''After  dinner,''  says  the  Governor,  "I  proceeded  with 
my  remarks,  but  I  had  not  spoken  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  Mr.  Carlile  came  and  proposed  to  withdraw  his  sub- 
stitute and  recommit  the  whole  subject  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  which  was  agreed  to."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "During 
the  recess  the  same  parties  who  had  taken  the  sense  of  the 
delegations  in  the  morning  again  canvassed  the  delega- 
tions and  found  they  were  then  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Carlile's  project  as  they  had  been  in  favor  of  it  in  the 
morning."  Tlie  Governor  leaves  it  open  to  doubt  wboae 
speech  it  was— or  whether  all-^-that  had  wrought  the 
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diftiige.  Btit  Mr.  Willf^,  in  printing  the  QoTemor's  let* 
ler,  appropriates  the  credit  hy  here  interjecting  between 
parentheses  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  lion.  Oeoige  R. 
Latham,  who  wrote  ^rom  the  llouse  of  RepresentatiTes 
July  20, 1866: 

HaTlBff  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  hi  the  GonTontloB  referred 
to  and  haylag  heea  nmch  Interested  in  Mr.  Garllle's  propositkNi 
hecaase  opposed  to  it  and  fearing  ezceedinglx  the  eonssQnencea 
of  lU  sdoptkm.  I  think  I  spealc  what  I  know  when  I  my  that 
npon  the  conelnslon  of  Mr.  Garlile's  explanation  of  his  propsal 
tien  two-thirds  of  the  Conyention  regarded  It  with  faror,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  eonyinced  that  a  majority  would  hare  TOtad 
for  It  until  sfter  the  yery  ahle  argument,  ete.'*^ 

where  Mr.  Willey  ends  the  qnoUtion.  Bnt  the  preceding 
extract  from  Mr.  Campbell  indicates  the  fact  correctly,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Willey's  speech  holding  np  the  spectre  of 
treason  had  much  to  do  with  changing  the  feeling  away 
from  Carlile.  It  was  a  cold  douche  to  the  ardor  of  the 
Convention. 

Governor  Peirpoint  continues  his  recital  : 

I  met  Mr.  CSirlile  before  he  left  the  hall  and  showed  him 
my  resolution  for  the  June  conyention.  He  declared  it  met  his 
views  and  asked  why  I  had  not  showed  it  to  him  before.  I  told 
him  I  had  submitted  the  proposition  to  him  the  evening  befdre 
the  Oonventlon  assembled,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  It 

When  the  committee  reassembled  In  their  room,  I  snbmlttad 
to  them  for  the  first  Ume  the  reeoiuUon  calling  for  tho  Juno 
Oonventloa.  Tou  were  present  and  gave  your  hearty  conenr^ 
rsnee  to  the  projeet  and  suggested  a  single  aHeraUon.  As  soon 
aa  the  attenUon  of  the  committee  was  flied  on  the  subject  of  n 
osnventlon  to  take  place  after  the  ordinance  of  secession  should 
■*^^^  ▼'^tod  on  It  was  agreed  to  without  a  dIssenUng  volca. 
m.  OsriUt  came  into  the  committee  room  during  the  sitling 
and  slalsd  that  he  would  withdraw  hia  assent  and  slMnli  sUII 
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Insist  In  the  Convention  on  the  adoption  of  his  proposition. 
The  resolutions  as  first  reported,  with  some  verbal  amendments, 
were  reported  to  the  Convention,  also  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  futore  Convention.  I  beUeve  they  were  concurred 
In  by  all  the  committee  except  Mr.  Carlile.  The  committee  of 
safety  was  also  designated  in  the  report,  which  the  Convention 

adopted  with  great  spirit  I  beUeve  there  were  but  two  dis- 
senting voices. 

I  think  It  proper  for  me  to  sUto  in  this  connection  that  the 
subject  of  a  future  convention  was  not  discussed  In  the  Conven- 
tlon.  Neither  Mr.  Portor  nor  Mr.  Lamb  had  addressed  the  Con- 
vention. They  were  the  only  persons  except  myself  that  knew 
such  a  proposition  would  be  made.  I  did  not  allude  to  It  In  my 
remarks  to  the  Convention.  I  did  not  think  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  the  presenUtion  of  the  resolution  to  the  Convention 
nor  did  I,  think  it  proper  to  allude  to  It 

Mr.  Carlile's  proposition  was  opposed  by  you  and  myself 
purely  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  illegal  and  unconstitutional; 
thst  neither  Congress  nor  the  administration  at  Washington 
could  sanction  It;  that  we  had  neither  State  nor  United  States 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding;  and  that  It  would  place  all 
who  participated  in  It  In  a  false  position,  adding  trouble  to 
trouble,  or,  as  you  expressed  It  making  triple-treason. 

Oovenior  Peirpoint  added  the  following  postscript: 

It  Is  due  to  you  to  say  that  I  understand  that  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  you  wrote  to 
your  constituento  at  Morgantown  informing  them  that  they  must 
prepare  for  the  worst— for  resistance  at  aU  hasards— that  there 
would  be  war. 

THE  JUNE  PROORAMME. 


Concerning  the  purposes  of  the  June  Convention,  Mr, 
Campbell  in  the  article  detailing  his  conversations  with 
Governor  Peirpoint  says : 

It  had  not  been  deemed  best  to  announce  In  advance  that 
the  convention  summoned  to  meet  on  the  11th  of  June  would 
prooeed  to  formally  declare  tho  govenunent  at  Richmond  dead 
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la  •Om.  Tkt  pr9gnmm%  was  for  tbe  Jane  OoaTMtlon  la 
aadtr  an  authorltatloa  of  tlie  people  to  take  each  aeUoa  as  mlgki 
be  aeewwiffy  to  meet  the  ezlgeadee— to  prereat  aaarekr  aad 
protect  life  aad  property.  Brerjbodr.  iMwerer,  aaderftaod  ba- 
iMre  the  electloa  of  Jaae  4th  that  thia  meaat  the  eapereedara 
af  the  RIehaMBd  goreraiaeat  It  meaat  that  loTal  Vlrgtala  wao 
ta  lavake  the  polttleal  as  weU  as  the  mlUtanr  aM  of  the  Ualtad 
States  aader  th«  4th  seetloa  of  Article  tV  aUaded  ta. 

A  THISTT-TBAB  WAB. 

Tba  peculiar  thing  about  this  correspondeiiea  between 
Oofemor  Peirpoint  and  Mr.  Willey,  which  mntt  strike 
the  reader  when  dates  and  other  circumstances  are  eon* 
sidered  is  tl^at  Mr.  Willey  should  have  asked  tbe  Ooremor 
for  sodi  a  testimonial  of  good  intentions — ^for  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to;  and  that  haring  obtained  it,  he  should  have 
held  it  in  reserve  for  more  than  thirtj  years,  waiting  ap* 
parently  for  somebodj  to  attack  him,  as  he  evidentlj  eon* 
eeived  Mr.  Campbell  had  done  in  the  ^'triple  treaaoii''  es- 
tract  quoted  in  the  forcing. 

THB  OBIOUTAL  BB8TOBBB. 

Another  interesting  question,  after  the  June  Oonven- 
tioB  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  State,  was:  Who  had  been  first  to  sugimt  the  theory  of 
original  ri|^ts  in  the  people— the  'legislative  powers  in« 
capable  of  annihilation,^  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  upon  wMch  the  restoration  of  civil  irovem- 
BMnt  retted  t  Qranville  Parker  claims  it  for  John  D. 
Hichok,  a  young  Uwyer  of  Wellsburg.  Mr.  Parker  waa 
told  by  Mr.  Nichols  that  ''in  a  private  concultation  by  M^ 
k  Brooke^  Adam  Euhn,  Joseph  Gist.  Campbell  Tarrt 
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Nathaniel  Wells,  Daniel  Palmer  and  himself  present,  and 
also  Daniel  PoUley,  of  Mason,  he  made  this  suggestion: 
that  since  (Jovemor  Letcher  and  other  State  officers,  ad- 
hering to  the  pretended  secession  ordinance,  had  forfeited 
their  powers,  and  the  existing  constitution  made  no  pro- 
vision for  such  a  case,  the  only  way  was  to  ask  the  people 
— the  only  source  of  power — to  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion with  power  to  supply  their  places  with  loyal  men ;'' 
that  the  suggestion  was  approved  by  others  present,  and 
that  it  was  put  in  shape  by  Daniel  Polsley,  who  presented 
it  to  tbe  meeting,  which  adopted  it  with  unanimi^  and 
appointed  ddegatea  to  the  June  Chmvention  in  pursuance 
of  this  idea. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  TUB  CONVENTION. 

Toodiing  the  work  of  the  Convention,  the  Intelligencer 
of  the  18th  made  this  comment: 

Tkt  Committee  1ft  their  final  report  itmek  ezaeUy  tlic 
happr  medium  that  always  lies  between  two  extremes,  and  ae- 
eomplished.  In  our  jadgment,  all  that  It  was  either  pmdeat  or 
pesilble  for  them  to  accomplish.  Many  of  the  members  were 
ftrmlr  persuaded  that  an  Immediate  sereranoe  of  the  loyal 
Northwest  from  the  disloyal  portions  of  the  State  was  the  only 
effoetual  way  to  stop  the  contaclon  of  rebelHoa;  In  other  words 
what  the  surgeons  call  a  heroic  poUcy.  And  this  policy  had  some 
food  reasons;  but  It  had  also  Its  Insuperable  objections.  •  •  • 
The  one  crowning  feature  It  the  Central  Committee  that  H  pro- 
vides for;  and  that  committee  has  been  made  a  power  and  a  lite 
kjt  the  kind  of  men  who  have  been  placed  on  It  All  that  eonld 
havo  been  wisely  accomplished  by  the  Convention  resMlnlng  In 
session  for  a  month  has  been  done  In  the  resolutions  and  the  er* 
faalsatlon  of  the  Central  Committee. 

• 

THE  CENTKAL  COMMITTEE  EXHOBT. 

The  Central  Committee  went  vigorously  to  work  to  get 
iato  eonmranieation  with  the  countj  oiganizations  and  pre* 
pare  the  machinery  for  hringing  out  the  f nil  anti-secession 
vole  on  the  SSd.  They  printed  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
Slat  and  scattered  broadcast  in  pamphlet  an  address  to  the 
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people  of  Northwestern  Virginia  on  the  crisis.    This  docu- 
ment  was   more   an  exhortation  than  an  argument     It 
conjured  the  people  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  work  of 
preparing  their  friends  and  neighbors  for  the  stand  to  be 
taken  against  the  usurpation  at  Uichinond.    They  should 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  a  rebellion  in- 
augurated  by  heartless  and  ambitious  men  banded  together 
to  destroy  the  government    Secession  had  been  consum- 
mated in  secret  conclave  by  reckless  men  in  contempt  of 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people;  it  meant  bankruptcy, 
ruiui  Civil  War  ending  in  militaiy  despotism.    Business 
of  every  description  was  already  paralyzed,  all  credit  pros- 
trata    Secession  in  a  word  was  war.    It  had  been  preceded 
and  precipitated  by  acts  of  war,  and  the  war  was  now  upon 
them.    It  was  their  first  duty  to  repudiate  the  tyrannical 
rule  the  Richmond  donvention  was  attempting  to  impose 
on  them,  and  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and  to  make  resistance  available,  they 
were  urged  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Hay  Convention  and  accompanying  this  address. 
The  Convention  to  assemble  June  11th  was  looked  to  to 
oiganize  their  action;  and  they  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  be  represented  in  that  body  by  tlieir  most  resolute, 
temperate  and  wisest  men.    It  was  no  time  to  stop  and 
count  costs  when  self-preservation  was  in  issue.    If  they 
hesitated  all  would  be  lost    The  paper  did  not  attempt  to 
aigue  the  question  of  secession,  but  simply  recognized  the 
emergency  already  upon  them  which  must  bo  met  at  once. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Carlile,  in  his  most  fervid  tone  of 
appeal,  adapted  to  the  then  excited  state  of  popular  feel- 
ing. 
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Six  dajB  later^  the  committee  issued  another  and  more 
lengthj  address,  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the 
legality  of  secession ;  concerning  which  the  popular  appre- 
hension was  not  then  so  clear  as  it  became  afterwards.  As 
this  matter  has  already  been  fully  traversed  in  a  preceding 
chapter^  we  will  not  follow  the  argument  here,  except  to 
note  that  the  committee  laid  em^diasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
Bichmond  Convention  in  their  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  without  waiting  for  the  ratification  of 
the  act  of  secession  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  had  not  only 
violated  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Assembly  under  which  the 
Convention  had  been  brouf^t  together,  but  had  violated 
also  two  articles  of  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights,  one  of  whidi 
dedaied  that  ''the  people  have  a  right  to  a  uniform  govern- 
ment,  and  therefore  no  government  separate  from  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  government  of  Viiginia  ought  to  be  erected 
or  estaUished  within  the  limits  thereof.^  The  Oonven- 
tkMi  had  undertaken  to  give  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  full  and  instant  control  of  all  power  and  open* 
atioiis,  civfl  and  military,  in  the  Conunonwealth.  'It  had 
thus  transferred  to  a  foreign  power,  so  far  as  force  eonld 
aeeomplish  it,  cmitrol  over  even  the  suffrage  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  and  could  thus  force  the  ratification  of  seeee* 
sioB  iigainst  their  obvious  will 

THX  MAT  XLBOnOir. 

The  general  elections,  including  the  vote  on  ratifying 
the  ordinanee  of  secession,  occurred  on  the  SSd.  In  the 
tifwilate  Northwest,  the  vote  on   the  ordinance 
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nearly  all  one  way.  In  the  four  Panhandle  counties  tho 
majority  against  ratification  was  6,307 ;  in  Ohio  County 
alone  8,300;  in  twenty-five  counties  13,378.  In  tlic  re- 
moter southwestern  counties  tho  vote  against  ratification 
was  light.  It  was  dangerous  to  cast  such  a  vote.  The  con- 
ditions in  that  region  are  illustrated  by  a  statement  made 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  sat  in  Wheeling  in 
the  winter  of  1861-62,  by  Robert  Il^gar,  member  from 
Boone  County.  The  Convention  was  discussing  the  man- 
ner of  voting,  by  ballot  or  viva  voce : 

UHION  VOTBltS  COERCED. 

in  mr  own  couiity,  sata  Mr.  Hagar.  from  personal  aoqnalnt- 
anoe  with  asarix  aU  the  people  la  the  county,  I  an  convinced 
that  U  the  mode  of  voUng  had  been  hr  ballot  there  would  have 
been  100  to  110  votes  against  ratifying  the  ordlnanoe  of  seces- 
sion. At  the  court-house,  only  one  vote  was  so  cast,  and  the 
man  who  cast  It  had  great  dMtenlty  to  get  away  wlU  his  life. 
It  had  been  given  out  by  the  BecesslonlsU  before  the  electloB 
that  any  man  who  voted  against  secession  should  be  huag  forth- 
with. The  Union  men  had  agreed  that  some  40  or  SO  of  them 
would  go  to  the  polls  at  the  court-honse  together  and  voU  agalnti 
ratitkation;  but  when  they  got  there  they  found  a  dninhca 
secession  mob  and  their  hearU  failed  theai.  At  Big  Coal  River, 
In  Kanawha,  in  F^bmary  the  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  for 
the  Union  candidates.  In  May.  folly  one^thlrd  of  it  was  for 
secession,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  leadlnr  <)eresstofii- 
lets  named  William  Thompson.  At  Chapmanvllle,  In  Logma 
County,  only  one  sum  out  of  flfty  Union  men  present  had  the 
courage  to  cast  hU  vote,  and  he  saved  his  life  only  by  canceling 
the  vote  and  havlag  his  name  erased. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Viiginia's  method  of  voting 
was  viva  voce.  Mr.  Hagar's  statement  shows  how  it  oper- 
ated to  reduce  the  vote  against  the  ratification  of  the  ordi- 
nance even  where  there  was  no  Confederate  soldiery;  eo 
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timt  whatever  the  vote  actuAlly  cast,  there  was  a  large 
BiippreMion  of  it  on  one  side,  and  the  result  was  not  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  Virginia  even  in 
the  West.  The  secession  anthorities  at  Richmond  gave 
ont  the  entire  vote  against  ratification  as  onlj  32,134,  nuMt 
of  that  cast  in  the  Northwest — the  only  part  of  the  State 
where  the  people  were  in  any  degree  free  to  vote  their  sen- 
timents. 

In  an  address  issued  by  the  June  Convention,  after 
its  adjournment  over  to  August,  is  the  following  statement 
the  conduct  of  this  election : 


Threats  of  psrsQiiar  Injunr  and  other  loUmldatlons  ^  ^  ^ 
wtrs  used  bj  the  adherents  of  the  conspirators  to  every  eonatjr 
la  the  State.  Judges  charged  the  grand  Juries  that  opposlUon 
!•  dlsnalon  would  he  punished  as  treason  against  the  CoaiMon- 
wealth;  and  the  armed  partisans  of  the  conspirators  in  various 
plaees  arrested,  plundered  and  exiled  peaceahle  eitisens  for  no 
ether  ertme  than  their  adherence  to  the  Union.  *  *  *  We  are 
net  apprised  bj  aaj  oOcial  announcement  of  the  vote  taken 
under  such  eireumstances;  hut  whatever  the  result  mar  he.  we 
dsnounce  It  as  unfair  and  unjust  and  as  aflOrdina  no  evidence 
of  the  win  of  the  people  on  the  subject  actuallj  presented  for 
their  suffrages,  and  much  less  of  their  consent  to  their  transfer 
to  the  self<eonstitttted  oligarehj  of  the  Sooth.  ^  ^  •  The 
BMu  Justlj  termed  conspirators  and  usurpers  because  thejr  can- 
net  show  jroo  warrant  for  their  acts,  were  when  this  Convention 

praetlcallr  la  full  poeseesion  of  their  branch  of  the  goveru- 
and  still  claim  the  right  to  exercise  their  usurped  powers. 

THE  COUUAOE  OP  inS  COKVICTIOKS. 

Congressmen  were  voted  for  in  the  two  districts  in  the 
Korthwesty  despite  the  order  of  the  Richmond  Convention 
forbidding  it  In  Ohio  County,  one  Alexander  M.  JacoK 
me  of  die  justices  of  the  coun^  court,  entered  a  protest 
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against  the  action  of  the  court  in  ordering  books  to  bo 
opened  for  the  election  of  congressmen.  Therein  it  must 
be  admitted  Mr.  Jacob  showed  courage  in  adhering  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  the  face  of  the  very  large  adverse 
majority  around  him ;  and  this  we  are  at  liberty  to  admire 
in  the  abstract,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  patriotism  or 
his  judgment 

80UTHBBK  GONFSOBBACT  AttRIVES. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  Confederate  troops  to  the 
number  of  about  one  thousand  arrived  at  Webster  from 
the  South  on  their  way  to  Grafton  to  rendezvous — ^'^to  de- 
fend the  place,''  one  of  them  said  to  a  Wheeling  gentleman 
who  was  at  Webster,  ^'against  Northern  aggression.''  Al- 
ready there  was  a  force  of  two  hundred  at  Fettcrman, 
including  William  P.  Thompson's  ''Marion  Guards;"  and 
there  in  the  evening  of  May  22d  was  shed  probably 

THE  PinST  BLOOD  OF  TUB  BEBELLION. 

About  9  p.  M.,  T.  Bailey  Brown  was  killed  by  W.  8. 
Knight  Knight  was  one  of  the  Confederate  pickets  sta- 
tioned on  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town.  Brown,  in  company  with  Daniel  Wilson,  who  after- 
wards became  a  captain  in  Colonel  Latham's  regiment* 
was  returning  from  Pruntytown,  where  they  had  been  or- 
ganising a  Union  company.  They  were  commanded  by 
the  picket  to  halt,  and  thereupon  ensued  a  dispute;  and 
Brown,  drawing  his  revolver,  fired  at  the  sentry  and 
slipped  his  ear.  Knight,  who  had  an  old-fashioned  smooth- 
bore musket  loaded  with  slugs,  returned  the  fire.    One  of 
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tbe  dugs  pierced  BrownV  heart  and  killed  him  instantlj. 
Wilson  turned  and  ran ;  and,  not  nnlike  Aohillesy  received 
a  shot  in  the  heel  of  his  boot 

Ellsworth  was  killed  at  Alexandria  early  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  84th ;  so  that  Brown's  death  preceded  his  hj 
some  tkirtj  hours. 

OOKFEDBBATEtl  OCOVPT  OBAFTON. 

Sunday  morning.  Hay  80th,  the  troops  at  Fetterman 
mo?ed  up  to  Orafton,  concurrently  with  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  coming  from  the  South ;  and  thoy  took  possession 
of  the  town,  driving  people  out  of  their  houses  in  jMmic 
cases  to  make  billet  for  themselves.  The  Southern  soldiers 
were  from  Augusta,  Fauquier,  Pocahontas,  Highland  and 
Barbour  Counties. 

uirioir  thoops  oo  pokwabb. 

On  the  morning  of  Uay  87th,  part  of  a  regiment  whMb 
had  been  oiganiising  at  Camp   Carlile,   on   Wheeling 
Island,  under  command  of  Col.  R  F.  Kell^,  took  cars 
at  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  station  for  Grafton ;  and  at  noon 
the  Sixteenth  Ohio  crossed  the  river  at  Benwood,  and  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  proceeded  eastward  for  the  same  desti- 
nation.   About  the  same  time,  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops 
left  Parkersbnift  for  Grafton ;  but  on  both  lines  of  toad 
the  troops  were  stopped  and  delayed  by  the  burning  of  the 
railroad   bridges   by   resident  Secessionists.    Thursday, 
80th,  the  advance  of  Kelley's  force  reached  Grafton  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.    The  Confederate  oeea- 
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pation  had  lasted  only  two  days,  but  it  was  enough  to  give 
the  town  a  keen  appreciation  of  Southern  rule,  which  they 
were  destined  never  to  enjoy  again. 

001CPB0BBATE8  DO  ICOT  WAIT. 

The  Confederates  stood  not  on  the  order  of  their  go- 
ing when  they  got  warning  of  the  advance  of  Union  troops 
from  two  directions.  The  burning  of  the  railroad  bridges 
by  their  friends  had  given  them  ample  time  to  secure  tlicir 
retreat.  Nevertheless,  they  seem  to  have  been  in  some 
haste  to  depart  The  register  of  the  railroad  hotel  bore 
the  names  of  a  number  of  prominent  Western  Vii^nian 
Secessionists,  opposite  some  of  which  the  landlord  had 
penciled  ''Not  paid,''  among  them  ''W.  P.  Thompson,  Pro- 
visional Army.''  Thompson  died  in  New  York  a  year  or 
so  ago  reputed  worth  twenty  million  dollars.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  whether  he  ever  settled  that  hotel  bill 


OBICBBAL  M  OLBLLAir  PBOCLAIMS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  87th  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  two  proclamations  from  General  McClellan,  in 
command  of  the  military  department,  issued  from  Cincin- 
nati, one  addressed  to  ''the  Union  men  of  Western  Vir> 
ginia ;"  the  other  to  tbe  troops  under  his  command,  order- 
ing  them  to  "Cross  the  frontier  and  enter  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia." In  view  of  developments  in  1868,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  instead  of  being  a  great  general  McClellan 
was  only  a  Democratic  politician,  paralysing  the  laigest 
army  the  United  States  had  in  the  field  while  ito  com- 
mander instructed  President  Lincoln  how  to  manage  the 
v«.^t 
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poliiictl  admiiUBtratioii  of  tho  war, — seeking  to  promoto 
his  ehanoe  of  being  elected  President  bj  the  "peace-at-anj- 
price''  party  in  the  North — one  cannot  but  note  the  pe- 
culiar phrasing  of  this  proclamation.  There  were  no 
''frontiers''  in  the  United  States  except  where  oar  terri* 
tofy  bordered  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  boundariea  be- 
tween States  were  no  more  frontiers  than  those  between 
counties  and  townships.  Had  General  McClellan  already 
accepted  tho  theory  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  waa  a 
foreign  power  and  Virginia  a  part  of  it  t  The  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia waa  simply  the  soil  of  a  subordinate  division  of  the 
United  States.  The  Young  Napoleon,  like  numy  others^ 
had  not  at  that  time  perhaps  realised  this  truth. 

The  concentration  of  Union  troops  at  Orafton,  the 
rout  of  Porterfidd  at  Phillippa,  the  summer  campaign  un- 
der Rosencrans  which  followed — the  killing  of  Oamett 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  army  from  the  Northwest  are 
part  of  the  military  history  of  the  time. 

CM>iaa>T  AT  PAIBMONT. 

The  scenes  attending  the  adrance  of  the  troops  under 
Kdley  over  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Bailroad,  as  described 
In  the  local  prints  of  the  time,  make  entertaining  reading; 
At  Fairmont,  especially,  which  was  the  home  of  several 
actire  and  influential  Secessionists,  who  had  been  threat* 
ening  their  Union  neighbore,  the  consternation  waa  ludi- 
crous. Dr.  Zadok  Eidwell,  the  politician ;  James  Neeaoa^ 
lawyer;  Jonathan  Haymond,  merchant;  Alpheus  F.  Hay- 
mond,  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Bichmpnd  Oonrention; 
Drinkard,  editor  of  the  secession  paper  (the  Virgmitm)^ 
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imd  McDonald,  his  jolly  old  Irish  assistant, — all  ran 
away  in  most  undignified  haste,  confessing  thereby  their  ^ 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  casting  their  fortunes  with  tho  • 
Confederacy.  Necson  was  captured  by  Burdctt's  friends 
at  Pruntytown,  but  released  by  a  troop  of  rebel  cavalry 
fleeing  from  Qraf ton ;  before  whom,  in  turn,  Burdett  had 
.to  run  away  from  Pruntytown  and  make  his  way  to  Graf- 
ton for  haven.  Alph  Haynumd's  part  in  the  exodus  may 
have  been  due  to  his  anxiety  to  get  back  to  Richmond  to 
lode  after  Western  inierests  in  the  matter  of  ad  valorem 
taxation  I  After  the  war  he  came  back,  a  returning  prodigal 
who  had  been  consorting  with  the  swine  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  throwing  himself  upon  the  magnanimity  of  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  was  allowed  to  resume  his  old 
place  at  the  bar;  and  although  he  had  declared  in  some  of 
his  peni^^nt  letters  to  members  of  the  Legislature  that  he 
would  never  seek  public  position  again,  ho  became  under 
the  ex-Confederate  regime,  which  came  in  ten  years  later, 
a  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 

Concerning  the  hegira  at  Fairmont,  the  Intelligencer, 
summarizing  Uie  reports  of  its  correspondents,  said  edi- 
torially: 

Poor  KIdweU  almost  went  off  la  tbo  costume  of  the  Georgia 
major,  vis:  "a  pair  of  specs  and  a  pair  of  spurs.**  He  ovoa  loft 
his  trunk  in  the  street  after  he  had  got  In  his  huggy*  And  the 
way  he  got  through  his  steblo  Into  tho  allejrl  It  was  too  bad. 
We  cannot  tell  all  a  oorreqpondent  has  teld  us. 

As  for  Nossoa.  he  loft  In  the  guise  of  a  doctor;  took  a  pair 
of  saddle-bags  with  him  and  when  stepped  at  one  of  the  outp 
poste  got  throQi^  bf  his  urgent  professional  representations. 
Somebodr  was  at  the  point  of  death  and  Nesoon  was  their 
fhmllr  phrsidaa  riding  post-haste  te  their  relief.    When  last 
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hMrd  from  he  bad  betn  arreted  at  Pruntytoim  bf  Um  Unton 
■MB  tat  was  Ukeljr  to  get  awaj  again  through  the  appearaiioo 
of  aooM  oeeeMloii  foroet. 

Alph  Hajmond  left  neither  in  a  buggr  nor  went  ot  on  horao 
baek.  He  took  a  few  clean  thirte*  etuffed  them  In  a  oarpot  htm 
and  itmck  ont  acroee  a  cornfield  at  a  fast  gait 

A  COLLISION  AT  OLABK8BURO. 

An  incident  at  Clarkslnirg,  as  illustrative  of  conditions 
jnst  before  this  movement  of  troops,  may  be  put  down 
here.  It  is  related  that  at  that  place  on  the  20th  of  May 
some  sixty  or  seventy'  recruits  for  the  Confederate  army 
to  rendesvons  at  Orafton,  inarched  into  town  from  Ro- 
mine's  and  other  neighborhoods.  They  were  armed  with 
squirrel  rifles.  They  united  and  marched  through  the 
streets,  making  a  rather  formidable  appearance  to  unac- 
customed eyes.  They  were  under  command  of  Uriel  IL 
Turner,  a  brother-in-law  of  Col.  Ben.  Wilson;  Nerval 
Lewis,  brother  of  Hon.  Charles  8.  Lewis ;  Hugh  H.  Lee, 
son  of  Judge  George  H.  Lee,  and  William  P.  Cooper, 
editor  of  Cooper's  Clarksburg  Register.  The  Union  men 
of  the  town  were  not  dismayed.  They  rang  the  tocsin  with 
the  court-house  bell,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  Union 
companies  under  Capt  A.  C.  Moore  and  Capt  John  C« 
Vance  fonned  in  line,  with  what  guns  they  could  lay 
bands  on,  ready  for  action.  The  display  they  made  fright- 
ened the  rebel  recruits,  who  withdrew  and  sent  word  that 
if  not  attacked  they  would  surrender  their  arms.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  the  arms  surrendered.  Union  sen- 
tries posted  to  guard  the  town,  and  the  unarmed  recruits 
kft  for  a  more  salubrious  climate,  which  it  is  presumed 
they  found  at  Oraf ton,  Phillippa  and  farther  South.  This 
is  tfie  stMy  as  told  by  a  correspondent  at  the  time. 
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In  the  same  connection  may  be  related  a  tragic  inci* 
dent  which  occurred  on  the  border  of  Marion  and  Harri- 
son a  month  later,  which  has  not  found  a  ^lucc  in  the  mili- 
tary records  of  the  times.  Peter  B.  Righter,  a  wealthy 
farmer  and  grazier,  lived  in  a  handsome  residence  on 
Koon's  Bun,  some  two  miles  from  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Monongahela  and  four  miles  northeast  from  Shinnston. 
He  was  a  hot  Secessionist  and  made  his  place  a  rendezvous 
for  the  Secessionists  in  the  surrounding  country,  among 
whom  his  son  was  organizing  a  company  for  the  Confed-- 
erato  service.  Some  of  the  Union  neighbors  became 
alarmed  at  the  numbers  and  demonstrations'  of  these 
ni^tly  gatherings,  especially  after  the  owner  of  an  adjoin- 
ing farm,  Henry  B.  McCord,  who  afterwards  became  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Twelfth  Union  Regiment,  had  been  shot  at 
by  some  of  them.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Union 
commandant  at  Clarksburg.  What  happened  there  is  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  written  from  Shinnston  June  22, 1861, 
tc  one  of  the  Harrison  County  members  in  the  June  Coor 
vention  then  sitting  at  Wheeling: 

Yesterday,  a  detachment  under  Ca|>tain  Cable,  of  Coapany 
I,  TwenUeth  Ohio,  arrived  here  from  Mannington  via  Hessvlllo 
and  Lumberport.  at  whioh  places  ther  took  several  prisoners. 
Bhortlx  after  nightfall.  Cable  detached  a  squad  to  go  down  to 
Righter's  under  gaidanee  of  two  of  our  citisens.  On  arriving 
at  Righter's  house,  Cable  left  hit  men  in  the  yard  and  advanced 
to  the  door  but  could  not  get  admittance.  In  a  few  moments  a 
signal  was  heard  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  Instantly  seventy 
or  eii^tsr  rebels  who  had  been  collected  and  concealed  by  Rii^ter 
rushed  around  the  comer  of  the  house  and  flred  on  Cable  and 
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lUt  mmt,  wofindinf  oae  In  the  breMt,  anotlier  In  tbt  tm,  tad 
WMBdlns  John  Naj  (one  of  the  cnldee)  rery  bftdlj  In  the  grola. 
On  this  Attaek  the  troops  flred  and  dispersed,  lenTlng  Nay  and 
the  Buui  wonnded  In  the  breast  Ijing  on  the  ground.  They  were 
afterwards  carried  to  the  house  of  Nay's  father  abovt  a  half 
flUle  from  Rlghter's.  The  man  woonded  In  the  arm  Is  at  yovr 
honse;  the  one  wounded  In  the  breast  has  since  died.  The  baU 
has  been  extracted  from  Nay*s  wound  and  It  Is  thought  he  will 
recover. 

Before  daylight  this  morning,  Cable  despatched  messengers 
to  Clarksburg  and  went  himself  to  Fairmont  He  returned 
sbottt  noon  Unlay  with  about  26^  men  and  went  on  to  RIghter's* 
great  numbers  of  our  citlsens  accompanying.  They  found  the 
premises  deserted.  The  troops  entered  the  house  and  appro* 
priated  ererythlng  that  they  thought  would  be  useful.  Then 
they  set  ire  to  the  house  (which  you  know  Is  one  of  the  Inest 
In  this  section  of  country),  to  the  sUbles,  bams  and  all  the  ontr 
buildings,  and  they  were  consumed  In  one  general  conflagration. 
I  was  present  and  witnessed  it  Then  they  took  all  the  horsea 
on  the  form  and  sereral  wagons  and  buggies,  loaded  the  wounded 
men  Into  them  and  moved  to  Mannlngton.  •  •  ^  One  Incident 
eeeurred  at  RIghter's  at  the  sacking  of  their  premises  which  I 
must  not  omit  Our  troops  had  prisoner  one  Banks  Corbln. 
While  they  were  guarding  him,  he  being  on  horseback  started 
ot  as  If  to  escape.  They  commanded  him  to  halt  twice,  but  he 
paid  no  attenUoa.  They  again  told  him  to  stop  or  they  would  . 
-■hoot  him  from  his  horse.  Instead  of  complying  he  put  spars 
to  his  horse  and  attempted  to  escape.  The  Captain  ordered 
his  msa  to  fire.  About  a  hundred  obeyed,  at  least  fifty  balls 
striking  him  in  the  back  and  nearly  cutting  him  la  two.  He 
fan  from  his  horse  Ufeless,  aot  kaowlag  what  hart  him. 

Captein  Cable  snbeeqiieiitly  published  a  statement  of 
iUt  affair.  As  ejcplaining  his  reascms  for  deetroyiog  the 
hooie  he  saye  it  showed  ''undoubted  eridenee  of  having 
been  reeentlj  ami^;ed  for  military  purpoees.''  Four  of 
Ue  men  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  he  daims  fow 
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rebels  were  killed— three  certain — and  four  to  six 
wounded.  The  only  property  taken,  be  says,  was  bods» 
blankets  and  teams  with  which  to  remove  thb  wounded. 

JlK  editob  eetiees. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Wheeling  Union,  edited  by 
Philip  Henry  Moore,  who  had  kept  standing  at  the  head 
of  his  editorial  columns  this  declaration  of  principles: 
''We  owe  obedience  to  the  Federal  government  only  be- 
cause Virginia  has  commanded  us  to  obey  its  laws ;  there- 
fore whenever  Virginia  shall  release  us  from  this  obliga- 
tion, we  will  acknowledge  the  binding  authority  of  that 
government  no  longer,''  ceased  publication  and  the  editor 
left  for  the  South  by  river  steamer.  The  time  was  oppor- 
tune, in  view  of  the  mobilizing  of  the  troops  on  Wheeling 
Island.  The  Unionists  were  far  more  tolerant  tliaii  the 
Secessionists.  If  a  Union  paper  with  as  strong  a  declara- 
tion on  that  side  had  attempted  to  maintain  itself  at  Rich- 
mond, the  editor  would  long  before  have  been  in  prison 
if  not  murdered  by  a  mob.  But  the  time  for  tolerance  of 
open  rebellion  was  about  at  an  end  in  the  Northwest  The 
temperature  of  belligerence  was  rapidly  rising,  until  the 
collision  at  Phillippa  instantly  fused  all  divergent  thought 
and  purpose  on  each  side  in  the  welding  heat  of  war.  Tlien 
came  the  instant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  was 
joined ;  and  the  time  for  temporizing,  or  for  toleration  of 
differences  on  the  deadly  issue,  was  past 

The  timely  movement  of  troops  to  Grafton,  the  routing 
and  driving  out  of  the  rebel  forces  gathered  at  Phillippa, 
the  later  defeat  of  Pegram  at  Rich  Mountain,  the  pursuit 
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of  OanieU's  retretting  army  and  the  death  of  ita  oom- 
iiiandor  at  Cheat  River,  cleared  the  field  for  the  Union 
inen  of  the  Northwest,  and  gave  ooheaion  and  ritality  to 
their  (dans.  From  this  time  forward,  the  work  of  restor- 
ing eiril  gofemment  proceeded  without  apprehenaion  and 
without  a  hitcL  Keter  was  the  argument  of  force  mom 
onprtuneljr.  applied,  never  with  happier  eileeb 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TBM  JUn  OOVTBWZOH— SSOBOAVXSIV0  TBI  tTATB 


ICBir  WHO  UBFT  THBIB  IKPnESS. 

At  two  o'clock,  afternoon  of  the  11th  daj  of  June, 
1861,  the  men  who  were  to  wield  a  potent  hand  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  western  part  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
whose  woric  therein  and  in  its  wider  influence  was  to  ex- 
tend far  down  the  reaches  of  time,  came  together  in  the 
old  Washington  Hall,  where  their  constituents  and  prede- 
cessors had  on  the  Idth  of  May  raised  the  banner  of  re- 
aistance  to  the  insurrection  and  usurpation  at  Richmond. 

Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  destined  to  head  the  rehabili- 
tated Commonwealth,  and  to  seat  its  authoritj  four  years 
lated  in  the  reconquered  capital  on  the  James,  called  the 
Conyention  to  order  and  moved  that  Dr.  Dennis  B.  Dor- 
sej,  of  Morgantown,  be  called  to  the  chair. 

Gibson  L.  Cranmer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  May  Convention,  a  man  of  scholarly  and 
professional  attainments,  was  made  temporaiy  secretary. 

Rev.  Gordon  Battelle,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  then  presiding  elder  of  the  Wheeling 
district,  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 
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Arthur  I.  Boreman  moved  for  a  conunittee  on  Ofoden- 
tiak.  This  committoe  as  appointed  later  consisted  of 
Arthur  I.  Boreman,  John  J.  Brown,  of  Preston;  CoL 
James  Evans,  of  Monongalia;  Lewis  Wetzel,  of  Mason, 
and  Daniel  Lamb,  of  Ohio. 

A  Committee  on  Rules  was  movod  by  Hon.  John  B. 
Carlile,  of  Harrison,  and  constituted  as  follows:  John  B. 
Cariile,  George  McC.  Porter,  of  Hancock;  Daniel  Pols- 
Ujf  of  Mason;  Harrison  Hagans,  of  Preston ;•  Andrew 
Flasher,  of  Jackson. 

George  MeO.  Porter,  who  had  distinguished  Imnself 
bk  the  Siohmond  Convention  as  a  loyalist  of  unflinching 
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courage,  was  a  joung  lawyer  of  talents  and  personal  graces, 
fated  to  an  early  death.  It  was  he  wlio  first  suggested 
to  the  writer  to  preserve  documentary  and  other  material 
and  write  the  history  of  the  events  then  transpiring  aronnd 
us.  ''Why  not  do  this  yourself  T'  I  asked  Mr.  Porter, 
there  was  a  prescient  sadness  in  his  reply :  ''I  shall  not 
be  here."    His  death  occurred  in  18G0. 

A  committee  on  permanent  oiganization  moved  by 
Francis  H.  Peirpoint  was  composed  of  Mr.  Peirpoint,  W. 
H.  Copley,  of  Wayne;  Elbert  H.  Caldwell,  of  Marshall; 
John  S.  Burdett,  of  Taylor,  and  Chapman  J.  Stuart,  of 
Doddridge. 


At  the  opening  of  the  second  day's  session,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  reported  the  following  list  of  gen- 
tlemen entitled  to  scats — some  chosen  delegates  June  4th, 
others  ex-ofRcio  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly: 

Barbour— John  H.  Sbuttlssworth  and  Spencer  Dayton,  detesates. 
Brooke— John  D.  Nichols  and  Campbell  Tarr,  dslesates;  Joaeph 

Olst,  Senator;  H.  W.  Crothers,  House  of  Delegates. 
Cabell— Albert  Laidlej.  H.  of  D.  (declined  to  Uke  oath  and  re- 
tamed  home;  name  stricken  from  roll  June  19th.) 
llenonsalla— Leroy  Kramer  and  Joseph  Snyder,  H.  of  D.;  Ralph 

L.  Berkshire,  William  Price.  James  BTans  and  D.  B.  Doraey, 

delegates. 
Ohio— Thomas  R  Logan  and  Andrew  Wilson,  H.  of  D.;  Daniel 

Lamb,  James  W.  Pazton,  George  Harrison  and  Chester  D. 

Hnbbard,  delegates. 
Pleasants  and  Ritchie— James  W.  WlUlamoon,  H.  of  D.;  C  W. 

Smith  and  William  H.  Douglas,  delegates. 
Preston— Charles  Hooton  and  WllUam  B.  Elnn*  H.  ef  D.;  Wll- 

Uam  B.  Crane,  John  Howard*  Harrison  Hagana  and  John  J. 

Brown,  delegates. 


» 
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Rittdolpb  and  Tucker— Solomon  Pnraons,  dolognta. 

Bonne— T.  A.  Roberts,  delesnte. 

Tnjrlor— Lemnel  B.  Dnrldson,  H.  of  D.;  John  8.  Bnrdett  nnd 
Sunnel  B.  Todd,  delesntee. 

Upehur— Dnnlel  D.  T.  FtRmeworili,  H.  of  D.;  Jokn  U  Bnltk, 
delegnie. 

Wnyne— William  BadcUffe,  H.  of  D.;  W.  W.  BmmAeld  and  W.  H. 
Goplej,  delegates. 

Wetsel-^ames  O.  West,  H.  of  D.;  Beuben  Martin  and  James  P.  • 
Ferrell,  delegates. 

Wirt— James  A.  Williamson,  R  of  D.;  Henry  Newman  and  B.  T* 
Graham,  delegates.  (Williamson  did  not  appear,  and  J«m 
19th  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  rolL) 

Wood— John  W.  Moss,  H.  of  D.;  Arthur  I.  Boreman  and'Pefesr 
Q.  Van  Winkle,  delegates. 

Aleiandria— Henry  8.  Martin  and  James  T.  Close,  delegates. 

IMrfax— John  Hawxhurst  and  Bhen  B.  Mason,  delegates. 

Hampshire— James  Carskadon,  8.;  Owen  D.  Downey,  George  W. 
Broskl,  James  H.  Trout  and  James  I.  Barrlck,  delegates. 

Hardy— John  Michael,  delegate. 

Doddridge  and  Tyler— Chapman  J.  8tuart,  8.;  William  I.  Bore- 
man, H.  of  D.;  Daniel  D.  Johnson  and  James  A.  Foley,  dele- 
gates. 

nurrlson— John  J.  Darls  and  John  C.  Vance,  H.  of  D.;  John  8. 
Oarllle,  Solomon  8.  Fleming,  Lot  Bowen  and  Benjaatn  F* 
Shnttlesworth.  delegates. 

Jnekson— Danfcl  Frost.  H.  of  D,}  James  F.  Seott  and  Andrew 
Flesher,  delegates. 

Lewi*— Freely  M.  Hale  and  J.  A.  J.  Ui^tlmni,  delegates. 

Marion— Blchard  Fist  and  Fontaine  Smith,  H.  of  D.;  Fnmeis  H. 

PMrpotat,  John  8.  Barnes,  Andrew  F.  Ritchie  and  James  O. 

Watson,  delegates. 

M^tfshall— Bemembrance  Swan,  H.  of  D.;  Blbert  H.  Caldwell  and 
Bobert  Morris^  delegates. 

Mason  Lewis  Wetsel,  R  of  D.;  Charles  B.  Waggsner  and  OnnM 
Paisley,  delegates. 

^Additional  members  were  adn^ttdd  during  Jiue  and 
AvfttrtMiiOiit-aaioHowst ^-  -  ~ 
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Tucker— Samuel  Crane,  delegate. 

Barbour— Nathan  H.  Taft  and  Darld  M.  Meyers,  delegates. 

Upshur— John  Lore,  delegate. 

Webster,  Braxton  and  Nicholas— Henry  C.  Moore*  delegate. 

Kanawha— Lewis  Ruffner  and  Greenbury  Slack,  delegates. 

Putnam— George  C.  Boyer,  H.  of  D.;  Dudley  8.  Montague  and 

John  Hall,  delegates. 
Marshall— James  Burley,  8. 
Monongalia— Thomas  Gather,  p, 
Jefferson— George  Koonce,  delegate. 
Lewis— Blackwell  Jackson,  delegate. 
Jackson— James  A.  Smith,  delegate. 
Harrison— CbartM.BJL««la.jlelegate  (In  place  of  Lot  Bowen,  bs- 

slpied).  '"     "^        ' 

Marfott— Bphralm  B.  Hall,  delegate  (In  place  of  F.  H.  Pelrpolat. 

appointed  Goremor). 


The  permanent  organization  of  tlie  Ccmvention  was 
effected  by  making : 

Arthur  I.  Boreman,  President 
Oibeon  L.  Cranmer,  Secretary. 
Thomas  Hornbrooky  Sergeant-at-Arma. 

A  MODEHK  GABNOT. 

Thomas  Hombrook,  in  connection  with  public  aflPairs, 
was  a  sort  of  man-of-all-work.  He  did  ever}'thing  that  was 
left  undone  by  others,  and  led  in  doing  the  many  things 
which  nobody  else  had  the  forethought  to  see  needed  to  be 
done.  Helookedafterthepreparationsalwaysnccessarywhcn 
meetings  were  to  be  held,  announcements  to  be  made, 
quarters,  hall  and  committee-rooms  to  be  provided ;  he  or- 
ganized, like  another  Camot,  the  munitions  indispensable 
to  erery  kind  of  enterprise  which  could  forward  the  Union 
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cause.  He  wm  Surveyor  of  Customs,  and  for  the  emer- 
gencgr  was  armed  with  arbitrary  powers  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  shipment  of  any  goods  to  the 
interior  whieh  might  be  intended  for  rebel  supplies.  H^ 
bad  more  than  enough  business  of  his  own  to  fill  all  his 
waking  hours ;  but  somehow  he  could  always  lend  a  hand 
to  push  along  the  car  of  progress  in  any  good  cause  to 
which  he  gave  himself.  He  bad  been  an  early  and  ardent 
Bepnbliean  and  it  was  a  labor  of  lore  with  him  to  hdp 
akmg  everything  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
ii  the  new  State  and  free  State. 
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One  fruit  of  Mr.  Hombrook's  selection  as  scrgeant-at* 
arms  was  that  when  the  Convention  adjourned  at  the  dose 
of  the  second  day  it  was  to  meet  next  morning  in  the 
United  States  court  room  in  the  Custom  House;  and  here 
all  their  succeeding  sessions  were  held. 

RSOABDLE8S  OF  BICnMONII. 

After  permanent  ofiicers  had  been  chosen,  the  next 
thing  was  to  prescribe  for  them  and  for  the  members  an 
oath,  in  which  they  promised  to  ^'support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Convention  which  assembled  in  Rich- 
mond on  the.  13th  day  of  February  last  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.'*  This  oath  was  administered  to  the 
President  by  Andrew  Wilson,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Ohio  County;  and  by  the  President^  in  turn,  to  the  mem* 
bers. 

PBBSIOEirr  BOBEMAir  PITCHES  THE  KEY. 


President  Boreman,  in  taking  the  chair,  after  reciting 
briefly  what  had  been  done  by  way  of  secession  in  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere,  said; 

Hers  in  Wsstsni  Virginia  ws  hsvs  detsrmlBsd  that  br  tbe 
help  of  Him  who  miss  on  high,  ws  will  resist  tbe  action  of  tbe 
Ridunond  Convention,  wbleb  bos  proctlcsd  upon  «s  s  monstrous 
usurpation  of  power,  violated  tbe  Gonstitntion  of  tbe  eountrjr 
and  everr  rale  of  rifbt  We  bave  dstermlnsd,  I  sar,  to  resist  It; 
and  under  tbis  determination  ws  are  found  bers  to-day  to  take 
dsflnite  action  sueb  as  will  result  in  Western  Virginia,  if  not  ^ 
wbde  of  Virginia,  remaining  in  tbe  Unioa  of  our  fatbersL 
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The  next  thing  was  a  series  of  resolutions,  offered  bgr 

•  •  * 

Mr.  Carlile,  thanking  the  United  States  authorities  for 
their  prompt  response  to  the  call  for  protection ;  thanking 
General  HcClellan  for  rescuing  the  people  of  Western 
Viiginia  from  the  destruction  and  spoliation  inaugurated 
by  the  rebel  forces;  hailing  Colonel  Kelley  and  ''our  own 
gallant  First  Regiment^  as  ''deliverers  from  the  ruin  and 
slarefy  provided  by  the  conspirators  who  have  temporary 
possession  of  our  State;"  repudiating  the  "secession  her- 
eqr"  that  the  march  of  Federal  troops  into  Virginia  for 
the  protection  of  Virginia  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  an  "invasion." 

A  Committee  on  Business,  to  whom  should  be  referred 
all  resolutions  in  reference  to  State  and  Federal  relationsy 
was  appointed  on  Mr.  Carlile's  motion  and  ccmiposed  as 
follows :  John  S.  Carlile,  Daniel  Lamb,  F.  H.  Peirpoint^ 
Harrison  Hagans,  Peter  G.  Van  Winkle,  Balph  L.  Berk- 
shire, Daniel  Polsleyy  William  I.  Boreman,  Elbert  H. 
Caldwell,  Daniel  Frost,  George  McC.  Porter,  Daniel  D. 
T.  Famsworth  and  William  H.  Copley.  Afterwards,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Burdett  the  following  were  added :  JTaanes 
T.  Ckse,  James  Carskadon,  John  Hawzhurst  and  Samuel 
Orane. 

^Aw^.njm  nTfTrTf  THE  LIAIkEB* 

TUs  committee  on  whom  the  serious  work  of  the  Ooii- 
fmrtkm  was  to  fall  embraced  a  half  doeen  of  the  ablest 
in  the  bo^,  and  as  able  as  will  be  found  anywhere  In 
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a  similar  body.  Mr.  Carlilc,  by  moving  for  the  commit- 
tee, had,  with  his  accustomed  adroitness,  taken  the  lead 
of  the  Convention,  as  it  entitled  him  to  tlie  chaimiansliip. 
There  was  at  this  time  no  lack  of  robustness  in  )(r.  (^ar- 
lile's  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  His  talenU  as  an  orator 
and  tactician,  his  aggressive  and  self-reliant  temper,  the 
dean-cut  vigor  of  his  attitude  towards  the  rebellion,  the 
intrepidity  of  his  course  at  Richmond,  had  given  him  a 
commanding  position  of  leadership.  If  there  were  hearts 
burnings  because  of  his  large  share  in  the  popular  ap- 
plause, it  did  not  show  itself  here. 

FIB8T  MOVE  FOB  DIVISION. 

Before  the  close  of  this  day's  session,  Dr.  Dorsey  of- 
fered for  reference  to  the  Business  Committee  the  follow- 
ing: 

Be$ohf^  ThMt  It  shall  be  in  part  the  business  of  this  Con- 
vention to  make  the  requisite  prei^aratonr  arraacemeots  for 
separation  from  Virginia  and  the  formation  Into  a  new  State  of 
such  counties  as  are  represented  In  this  bodr  hj  delegates  or 
otherwise  and  are  desirous  of  entering  Into  the  new  State  organ- 
tsaUon. 

Re$olved,  That  said  prellmlnarr  arrangements  when  mads 
br  the  Convention  shall.  In  eompllaaee  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Legislature 
now  convened  In  this  eltj  as  being  the  onlr  loyal  and  legltlnuite 
Legislature  of  the  Stats  of  Virginia;  and  afterwards.  If  ap- 
proved bj  It,  shall  be  submitted  to  ths  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Ruolved,  That  this  mode  of  meeting  ths  present  exigencies 
of  Western  Virginia  Is  preferable  to  that  of  reconstructing  the 
fovemment  of  Virginia,  Inasmu^  as  it  is  squally  legal  and  does 
not  impose  upon  us  ths  ealaaUtj  of  an  overburdened  Stale  debt* 
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M  pMTt  ^  wbleh  w«  owe  te  Miiiltsr,  or  ilie.  icaroelr  !«•■  dto- 
MUom  calamity  of  repudlatlnff  that  dobt  and  thus  ralalac  tho 
aaaaclal  credit  of  the  State. 

A  FALSB  KOTB. 

Dr.  Doreey  erredi  it  sceniB  to  the  writer,  in  ropposing 
that  Weetem  Viiginia  might  bj  any  particular  mode  cdE 
procedure  run  away  from  its  just  responsibility  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  Viiginia  debt,  and  that  it  owed  no  part  of  this 
debt  in  equity.  He  forgot  to  recognuee  the  third  party  in 
interest,  the  creditors,  and  their  equity.  There  were  two 
distinct  equities  to  be  considered:  that  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  State ;  that  between  them  both  and  the  cred- 
itors. Capitalists  had  loaned  their  money  to  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  tax-paying  capacity  and  properly  liability 
of  the  entire  territory.  They  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
unequal  and  unjust  disposition  made  of  their  money  by 
the  borrower  as  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections. 
However  unfairly  it  may  have  been  distributed  by  the 
State,  that  was  no  concern  of  the  creditors,  and  it  could 
not  impair  their  rights  nor  diminish  their  security. 

DBCLASATION  OF  OBIEVANCB8. 

Early  in  the  sitting  of  June  13th,  Mr.  Carlile,  from 
the  Business  Committee,  reported  a  ^'Declaration  of  the 
People  of  Virginia,"  a  document  which  took  a  prominent 
phMe  in  the  proceedings  and  records  as  laying  the  ground- 
work on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  reorganization. 
The  paper  had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Carlile  himself,  who 
was  not  so  elose  and  precise  a  draftsman  as  some  other 

ibers  of  the  committee,  who  could  have  prepared  a 
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paper  more  exactly  expressive  of  what  the  Convention 
wanted  to  say.    As  first  reported,  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  declaration  contained  this  statement:    ''And  the  exist- 
ing constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly the  power  to  call  a  convention  to  alter  its  pro- 
visions, or  to  change  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth, 
without  the  previously  expressed  consent  of  such  majority'' 
(meaning  a  popular  majority).    The  fact  was  that  the 
constitution  of  1851  did  permit  tlie  General  Assembly  to 
do  just  that  thing — ^looking  to  the  future  exercise  of  the 
power,  thpre  is  reason  to  believe,  for  just  such  sinister  pur- 
pose as  lay  behind  the  call  of  the  Assembly  tojgether  by 
Letcher  in  January,  1801.    Mr.  Van  Winkle  detected  the 
error,  and  the  declaration  was  corrected  to  say  that  the 
Convention  had  been  called  without  the  previously  ex- 
pressed consent  of  such  majority  as  required  by  Virginia 
precedents.    Granville  Parker  in  his  "Formation''  makes 
the  point  that  the  calling  of  the  Convention  was  not  "there- 
fore a  usurpation"  as  the  declaration  puts  it,  though  there 
was  plenty  of  usurpation  afterwards.    A  proposition  was 
made  in  the  Assembly  to  submit  the  question  of  calling  a 
convention  to  popular  vote,  but  was  voted  down.    The  same 
cabal — at  least  the  same  purpose — ^which  had  omitted  the 
requirement  from  the  constitution  was  not  going  to  risk 
defeat  now  by  making  this  concession  to  the  people.    Mr. 
Parker  claims  that  neither  earlier  constitutions  nor  the 
practice  theretofore  required  the  question  of  calling  a 
convention  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  tliat  all 
previous  conventions  had  been  convened  by  the  Assembly 
without  expression  of  such  popular  approval.     On  the 
other  hand^  Mr.  WiUey  in  his  "Sketch"  uyn  the  action  of 
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the  Aflwmbly  in  Januarji  1861,  was  'Vitbimt  precedent;^ 
that  '^o  convention  had  previoualy  assembled  in  Virgiida 
until  the  question  had  first  received  the  sanction  of  the 
people.^ 

It  was  ordered  that  the  declaration  be  printed  and 
auide  the  order  for  the  next  day. 

PAXTOR  souime  a  trub  notb. 

In  this  day's  session  Mr.  Paxton  o£Fercd  the  foUowingt 

gsselpai,  That  the  people  of  Northwestern  VlrglBia  have 
ISBf  aB4  patiently  borne  the  position  of  poUtlca]  tnferlorltr 
iwesd  npoB  them  bgr  tmequal  represeatation  in  the  State  L^slsla^ 
aai  bj  Ba|«8t»  oppressive  and  BBoqnal  taaatlon;  bit  thai 
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the  so-ealled  ordinance  of  secession,  passed  by  the  Convention 
which  met  in  Richmond  on  the  13th  of  February,  last.  Is  the 
crowning  act  of  infamy  which  has  aroused  them  to  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  ail  injustice  and  oppression  and  to  assert  and  for- 
ever maintain  their  rtghU  and  liberUes  In  the  Union  and  nnder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  resolution  having  licoii  rend,  ilr.  Paxton  said: 

In  considerinff  matters  that  come  before  us,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult but  very  imporUnt  that  we  all  realise  the  actual  existence  of 
war.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  the  Nation's  very  existence;  that  our  differences  are  not  now 
being  settled,  as  heretofore,  at  the  ballot-box.  peacefully  and 
quietly,  but  by  the  bayonet  and  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  You,  sir. 
and  I,  and  every  American  citisen,  this  day  are  parties  to  this 
struggle  OB  one  side  or  the  other,  as  loyalisU  or  rebels;  and  he 
who  sympathises  with,  who.  directly  or  indirectly.  cJds  or  en- 
courages either  side,  is  just  as  much  a  party  to  this  war  as  If 
on  the  tented  field.  I  assert,  and  in  doing  so  appeal  to  all  past 
observation  and  experience  for  my  justification,  that  there  is  not 
nor  can  there  be  any  real  neutrality;  that  assumed  neutrality, 
either  by  a  State  or  by  an  individual,  is  practical  secession. 
•  ••  We  are  fully  committed  to  the  war  of  patriotism 
against  treason;  and  I  am  very  sure  from  the  indications  here 
that  there  will  be  neither  faltering  nor  hesiUtion  now.  The 
time  has  come  for  actlon--for  active  resistance  to  the  despotism 
that  will  overwhelm  us  as  surely  as  we  remain  tacit  and  inactive. 
We  are  now  called  upon  to  perform  our  part— and  it  is  no  unim- 
portant one— towards  the  preservaUon  and  perpetuity  of  this 
great  government  We  must  and  will  be  susUlned  in  the  effort 
by  the  whole  force  and  power  of  the  Federal  government  And. 
sir,  we  shall  succeed  in  driving  treason  snd  rebellion  beyond 
onr  borders.    That  is  our  mission.    Let  us  do  that  work. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  James  W.  Paxton,  of  Whccl- 
ingy  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  Conven- 
tion ;  wonid  have  been  so  in  any  body  of  which  he  might 
have  been  a  member.    A  man  of  remarkably  fine  physique 
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feet  four  in  sUtiire  and  nobly  proportioned ;  a  hand* 
•omoy  striking  faee,  expressing  great  intelligence;  dark 
waring  hair,  worn  rather  long  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  day ;  a  man  of  wealth,  always  liandsomely  dressed  and 
perfectly  groomed;  of  simple  democratic  manners;  an 
ardent  hater  of  slarcryi  tliongh  himself  a  slaveholder-* 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  Virginia  wlio  had  voted  for 
Lincoln ;  possessed  of  wide  infonnation  and  strong  good 
sense;  not  given  to  talk,  but  capable  on  occasion  of  ex* 
pressing  pregnant  thonghts  in  fitting  words, — if  Mr.  Pax* 
ton  had  had  less  money  he  might  have  had  more  ambition; 
and  driven  by  this  and  the  spur  of  poverty,  he  might  havo 
made  a  dbtingnished  fignre  in  political  life. 

Ifr.  Carlile,  from  the  Business  Oommittee,  offered  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted,  inviting  the  toyal  people  in 
counties  not  yet  represented  to  send  delegates  to  the  Con* 
ventioB. 

Mr.  Frost  submitted  one  for  reference,  requesting  all 
persons  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  engaged  in  rebellioua 
movements  against  the  United  States  to  'Resist  and  return 
to  their  allegiance,''  and  requiring  all  ''seditious  assem- 
blages to  disperse,  and  all  companies  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  Southern  Ck>nfederacy  to.be  immediately  dit> 
banded.^    This  was  suggested  as  basis  of  an  ordinance. 

nxoBOAirizATioir  oRDiirAiroB. 

After  the  opening  on  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  Carlile  lo- 
ported  from  the  committee  an  ordinance  for  the  reorganlia- 
ticn  of  the  State  government,  which  was  made  the  order 
for  the  following  Wednesday,  the  10th.  Mr.  Oarlile  an* 
Muneed  that  the  Oentral  Committee  appointed  Igr  Hm 
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Hay  Convention  had  taken  steps  whereby  2,000  stand  of 
good  arms  had  been  procured,  500  of  which  had  arrived 
in  the  city  that  day  and  the  other  1,500  of  which  would 
be  there  that  evening  or  next  morning. 

DISaBOTINO  THE  DECLABATlOlf. 

The  Declaration  coming  up  as  the  order  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Dorsey  thought  there  was  an  error  or  inadvertency 
in  one  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph.  It  set  forth  that 
when  any  form  of  government  is  found  inadequate  for  the 
true  purpose  of  government,  it  is  tlie  right  and  duty  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolisli  the  same;  that  the  Virginia 
bill  of  rights  expressly  reserves  this  right  to  a  majority 
of  the  people,  but  -that  ''under  the  existing  constitution 
tbe  General  Assembly  has  no  power  to  call  a  convention 
to  alter  its  provisions  or  change  the  relations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth without  the  previously  expressed  consent  of 
such  majority.''  Mr.  Dorsey  tliought  this  seemetl  to  moan 
that  with  the  previously  expressed  consent  of  such  major- 
ity, a  convention  called  by  the  General  AMcnibly  had  the 
power  "to  diange  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth;" 
and  if  that  meant  Federal  "relations,"  this  was  a  virtual 
concession  of  the  doctrine  of  secession.  His  objection  to 
this  document,  however,  related  to  its  connection  with 
other  documents  as  being  part  of  a  systematic  plan  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Oommittee  reporting  the  Declar- 
ation. 

.  Mr.  Carlile  said  there  was  no  squinting  towards  the 
beresy  of  secession  in  the  language  quoted.  The  right 
spoken  of  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  their 
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goyenunent — the  right  of  revolution.  Mr.  Dorsey  Mked 
what  ''relations''  were  meant  in  the  elaiue,  and  how 
''change  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  t" 

Mr.  Carlile  replied  that  it  meant  such  change  as  might 
be  effected  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  amendment  ratified  by  the  con- 
stitutional number  of  States  might  affect  the  present  rela- 
tions which  Virginia  has  to  the  United  SUtes  and  give  it 
another  and  different  relation ;  and  the  people  of  Virginia 
by  the  ratification  of  such  an  amendment  would  in  this 
way  have  the  right  to  "change  their  relations.'*'  After  the 
fesloration  of  peace  he  hoped  one  of  the  first  acta  of  ilia 
peqple  of  the  States  would  be  a  National  ConventioBy 
whidi  should,  if  it  did  nothing  ebe,  change  our  relations 
•0  far  as  treason  is  concerned.  He  wanted  to  see  a  little 
more  stringent  provision  on  that  subject  He  wanted  thai 
which  goes  to  destroy  the  perpetuity  of  our  government, 
irfiether  it  be  an  overt  act  or  not,  to  be  punished  as  treason. 
This  was  all  the  declaration  meant — ^to  cover  the  righti 
never  denied,  of  revolution. 

MB.  DOBBBt's  plan. 

Kr.  Dorsey  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  ez* 
planatioiL  His  only  remaining  objection  to  the  declara- 
tion was  as*  part  of  a  general  plan  towards  which  the  Con- 
vention was  moving:  first,  to  declare  that  the  ofBoes  in  the 
State  were  vacant;  then  to  proceed  to  make  arrangementa 
lor  filling  them;  then  to  go  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  other 
arrangeuMits  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  gor- 
enunenl  of  Virginia.    The  other  plan,  itidieated»  lalhef 
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than  drawn  out,  in  his  resolutions  submitted  Tuesday,  was 
to  go  as  far  in  this  other  plan  as  necessary;  to  call  to- 
gether the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  then  to  submit  to 
that  Legislature  the  proposition  of  separating  Western 
from  Eastern  Vii^nia  and  establishing  a  now  State  gov- 
ernment. He  proceeded  to  elaborate  the  argument.  lie 
held  that  both  plans  were  identical  in  principle ;  that  the 
Federal  government  would  recognize  action  taken  under 
either.  It  was  a  revolutionary  movement  altogether.  Both 
plans  were  revolutionary;  and  if  the  general  government 
could  recognize  one,  it  could  the  other.  He  himself  was 
for  pushing  the  separation,  and  not  waiting  till  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  had  been  whipped  into  submission.  His 
objection  to  the  plan  of  reorganization  as  far  as  developed 
by  the  committee  was  that  it  made  no  specific  provision  for 
the  coming  separation ;  which  he  deemed  the  paramount 
object  in  the  minds  of  Western  Virginians.  For  his  part, 
he  would  not  vote  for  a  single  provision  that  might  be 
proposed  by  the  committee  unless  he  could  see  a  distinct 
intention  to  provide  for  the  separation. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  said  he  had  long  been  convinced  that 
every  interest  of  Northwestern  Virginia  demanded  sep- 
aration from  the  East;  and  under  other  circumstances,  be 
believed  such  separation  ought  to  be  effected  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Whenever  the  time  should  come,  he  was  willing 
to  do  everything  he  could  to  effect  a  separation*  But  he 
did  not  favor  Dr.  Dorsey^s  plan  of  putting  that  before  the  • 
other  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Carlile  would  remind  his  friend  from  Monongalia 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  L^slature  to  give  its  consent,  as 
required,  to  the  sqMration.   Let  us  first,  be  said,  repudiate 
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lieteber  and  his  transfer  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  let 
OS  assemble  a  Legislature  here  of  our  own  that  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  goTcmment  as  the  Lc^sla* 
tore  of  Virginia ;  and  with  the  assent  of  such  a  L^slature 
to  onr  separation,  the  way  is  clear.  ''Two  great  objects,'' 
be  said,  ''influence  and  govern  my  actions.  The  first,  I 
am  free  to  say — ^the  dearest  and  nearest  my  heart — is  the 
perpetoity  of  the  Union.^'  When  that  had  been  assured, 
they  coold  consider  the  interests  of  their  own  immediate 
section  of  the  State. 

John  D.  Nichols,  of  Brooke,  favored  the  plan  of  the 
committee.  The  people  of  Brooke,  he  said,  feel  in  the 
matter  of  a  division  of  the  State  like  Dr.  Dorsqr:  that 
they  have  no  identity  of  interest  with  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  have  long  sought  to  e£Fect  the  purpose  indi- 
cated by  that  gentleman ;  but  there  were  steps  that  eoold 
not  be  taken  at  thb  preliminary  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
They  owod  constitutional  obligations  to  the  Federal  gov* 
emment  and  nooded  its  countenance  and  protection.  The 
plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was  the  only  one  that 
eoold  be  adopted  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  insofo 
recognition  and  continued  favor  with  the  general  govern* 
neni 

Dr.  Dorsqr  wished  to  explain  that  he  had  not  favored 
(as  some  seemed  to  have  understood)  a  violent  and  in* 
formal  separation  of  the  State  without  the  intervention  of 
any  preliminaries  whatever.  He  proposed  to  go  on  with 
hte  plan  co  far  as  it  wu  necessaiy  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Lfgisktofe;  then  to  propose  to  that  Legislatore  the  matter 
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of  dividing  the  State;  then  to  submit  its  action  to  Con- 
gress for  ratification,  according  to  the  spirit  and  very  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  next  day's  session,  Mr.  Fleshcr,  of  Jackson,  of- 
fered for  reference  resolutions  declaring  null  and  void 
any  levies  made  by  county  or  corporation  courts  in  aid  of 
the  rebel  army.  He  said  he  did  this  understanding  that 
the  Jackson  County  Court  had  ordered  a  levy  of  $3,000 
for  the  support  of  rebel  soldiers  enlisted  in  that  county. 

HOW  THE  RICHMOim  CONVEHTIOK  WAS  CAPTUBED. 

On  the  seventh  day,  pending  the  consideration  of  the 
Declaration  as  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Peirpoint  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  at  considerable  length.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 


Wben  tbe  Virginia  Oooventlen  assemUsd  at  Richmond  it 
was  ascertained  that  thrso-fourtlis  of  It  were  opposed  to  dlsnalen. 
Bttt  the  plot  began  to  co&vsrge  to  a  point  Ifojor  Anderson  was 
In  Fort  Snmtsr  and  It  was  well  known  that  his  provisions  were 
Bsarlr  ran  ont  It  was  known  the  vsnr  day  they  would  run  out, 
and  that  he  must  be  reinforced  either  In  provisions  or  In  pro- 
visions and  men  both.  The  Virginia  Secessionists  then  called 
thtir  mob  coaveDtion  to  meet  In  RIehmond  on  the  lith  of 
April.  A  messenger  was  sent  from  Richmond  to  Charleston 
the  day  before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  He  made  his  speech 
there  saying  there  was  one  thing  that  must  be  done,  and  Virginia 
would  secede.  They  knew  In  Oharleston  what  that  thing  was; 
and  Oovemor  Pickens  ordered  Fort  Sumter  to  be  attacked.  The 
attack  was  made,  and  a  dispatch  came  to  the  QoTemor  of  Vir- 
ginia from  the  Oovemor  of  South  Carolina  saying:  Tort 
Sumter  Is  fired  upon;  what  will  Virginia  do  nowf  It  Is  said 
the  Convention  would  not  even  then  have  dlss<ilved  their  con* 
nection  with  the  United  SUtes  but  the  Secessionists,  without 
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Ike  AitlMrltjr  of  tlie  Oorernor,  dispfttebed  troops  to  mIm  Hat* 
pot's  W9TTJ  and  Ootport  Nary  Yard  with  all  thoir  muiiltloiia  of 
war.  Tbo  doelaratlons  had  gono  forth  from  Charleston  through- 
out the  Booth  that  thor  Intoodod  to  selso  tho  Capital  Immodl- 
atolj;  that  Uncoln  and  his  cabinet  were  tremhUnc  in  tholr 
seats  and  were  consulting  whether  to  remoTO  to  Philadelphia 
or  New  York.  Thus  they  forced  the  President  to  Issue  his 
proelamation  for  75,000  troops.  They  knew  he  would  be  bound 
to  Issue  the  proclamation  or  retire  In  disgrace;  that  Tlrgfaila 
mual  be  called  on  for  her  quota  of  troops  or  secession  be. 
acknowledged.  The  proclamation  came.  Virginia  was  called  on; 
and  then  the  proclamation  was  styled  by  the  conspirators  tho 
crowning  act  of  Infhmy  of  the  Administration,  on  account  of 
which  they  must  secede.  Thus  tho  plot  was  laid  and  consum* 
mated.  The  plot  had  been  concelred  in  perjury  at  Washington 
and  carried  out  by  falsehood  throughout  tho  country,  attended 
by  coercion,  Insult,  and  a  reign  of  terror  which  was  of  ually  oon« 
eerted  throughout  Virginia  as  well  as  In  the  other  Southern 


This  was  in  Juno.  If  Mr;  Peirpoint  had  then  known 
what  was  to  bo  disclosed  by  Letcher  six  months  later  re* 
gtrding  his  treasonable  preparations  for  war  long  before 
the  Richmond  Convention  met,  he  might  not  have  said,  aa 
he  did,  that  the  seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gospori 
was  'Srithont  authority  of  the  Qovemor."  It  is  tme  the 
Metropolitan  Hall  junta  seems  to  have  taken  the  teina, 
bttt  certainly  with  Letcher's  full  consent ;  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  olRcial  record  that  the  muskets  captured  at  Harper's 
Ferry  were  distributed  under  Letcher'a  orders^  part  of 
them  to*the  rebel  militia  in  Baltimore. 

TUB  onouRDe  Fon  snaTOBATiok. 

Towards  the  eloee  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Peirpobt  tinii 
deCned  the  attitude  of  this  Convention  t    ' 
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The  CkAStltution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  erery 
State  (and  I  take  It  only  to  the  loyal  people  of  that  Sute) 
the  right  to  a  republican  form  of  government  The  Virginia 
declaration  of  rights  says  the  people  have  a  right  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  alter  or  amend  their  form  of  government  when  it 
may  become  necessary.  This  exigency  is  upon  us.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  sute  is  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Sutes— 
against  the  laws  and  loyal  people  of  Virginia.  We,  represent- 
ing these  people  here,  are  bound  to  take  immediate  action  to 
protect  their  lives  and  property.  We  assemble  lawfully,  being 
sent  hither  by  tho  loyal  people  of  Virginia,  according  to  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  convention  which  met  in  this  city  in 
May  last,  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  tho  loyal  people  of  Virginia.  And,  sir,  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to<dsy  to  place  my  position  and  that  of  this  Con« 
vention  for  legality,  and  to  stake  my  life  upon  It  before  the  best 
jurists  and  sUtesmen  In  tho  civilised  world  who  undersUnd 
anything  about  constitutional  liberty  and  the  facU  with  which 
wo  are  surrounded,  and  risk  their  decision.  *  *  *  I  em  sure 
that  the  President  and  Congress  must  and  will  recognlie  us  aa 
the  rightful  government  of  the  State.  To  do  otherwise  would  bo 
to  say  that  by  tho  forms  of  law  wo  are  bound  to  lie  until  our 
hands  and  feet  are  tied,  until  our  property  Is  taken  from  us  and 
ourselves  swung  upon  tho  gallows.  God's  law,  nature's  law, 
man's  law  never  did  Impose  any  such  obligations  aa  these  upon 
any  man  or  people  where  they  were  acting  with  a  true  and  loyal 
heart  and  upright  intention  to  asssrt  their  righu  legally.  Sir, 
there  .can  be  nothing  In  law,  nothing  In  reason,  nothing  In  prin* 
dple  nor  In  practice  that  can  bo  brought  against  us.  Every* 
thing  Is  In  our  fhvor  and  everything  must  aid  and  sustain  ns  In 
eur  effMts. 

TUB  DBOUUUTIOir  FIlflNI  FITTIirO  PABALLBL. 


The  declaration  was  then  passed  to  its  engrossment; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  the  document  having  been  engrossed 
on  parchment,  it  was  put  to  vote  and  adopted  by  the  unani- 
moua  vote  of  all  present,  fifty-six  in  number,    Mr,  Carlik 
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remarked  Uiat  it  was  a  happy  ooincidence  and  one  that 
he  hailed  at  an  anspieious  omen  'Hhat  wc  have  fiftj-six 
Totea  recorded  in  favor  of  our  declaration,  and  we  may 
remember  there  were  jnst  fifty-six  signers  to  the  Deelara- . 
tion  of  Independence/'  The  remark  produced  great  ap- 
plause and  feeling  throughout  the  hall.  Another  coiuei* 
flencc  remarked  by  a  member  was  that  the  date  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Another  that 
might  have  been  mentioned  as  even  more  fitting,  was  that 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  in  the  States  Oen* 
eral  of  France,  summoned  by  Louis  XVIth,  after 'long 
waiting  for  the  other  two  orders  to  join  them,  the  Tiers 
Etat,  or  ''Commons,'^  of  France  declared  themselves  the 
National  Assembly  and  thus  hegan  the  great  BevolutioiL 


TO  ABREST  PUBLIC  BirBMIBS. 

The  following  day  provision  was  made  for  procuring 
State  seals,  the  design  to  be  the  same  as  the  existing  Vir- 
ginia seal  with  the  addition  of  the  words :  '^Liberty  and 
Union.^  The  Committee  on  Business  reported  nn  ordi- 
Bailee  ^to  authorise  the  apprehending  of ;  suspicious  per- 
tons  in  timeof  war.**  The  ordinance  proposed  to  so  amend 
the  code  of  Yiiginia  that  the  Qovemor  might  cause  to  be 
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apprehended  and  secured,  and  compelled  to  leave  tlie  State, 
''all  suspicious  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  foreign  state 
or  power  at  war  with  the  United  States,^'  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  what  had  been  done  at  Richmond,  the 
effect  of  which  had  been — so  far  as  force  could  make  it 
effective — ^to  place  Virginia  in  subjection  to  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.  This  ordinance  was  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  recognized  the  legality  of  such  transfer 
of  alliance.  It  also  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
sheriffs  and  others  paying  public  money  to  the  pretended 
authority  of  the  Confederate  States  or  the  illegal  State 
government  at  Richmond,  now  waging  war  against  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  also  followed  with  an 
ordinance  fixing  salaries  of  State  and  other  oflfeers. 

FARRSWORTII  BRtROS  UP  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Famsworth,  of  Upshur,  offered  this  resolution: 

Reiolved,  That  one  of  the  ij-eat  objects  of  this  Oonvention  in 
reorganising  the  State  government  is  that  we  may  plaee  the 
same  in  position  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  In  order  that 
we  may  soon  be  able  by  constitntional  legislation  to  separate  our- 
■elves  from  onr  oppressors  In  Eastern  VirgiBia  and  be  admitted 
a  new  and  oeparate  State  in  the  glorious  Union  of  States. 

Re$olved,  That  the  President  of  this  Oonvention  oommnat* 
cats  the  foregoing  resolntion  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  cabinet 

A  lengthy  discussion  followed  the  offer  of  these  reso- 
lutions. Mr.  Famsworth  explained  that  his  object  was  to 
show  to  the  people  by  an  authorized  expression  of  the  Con^ 
vention  that  it  intended  to  take  such  steps  as  would  create 
a  new  State,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  steps  the  OosH 
vention  was  now  taking. 


.  f 
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Ifr.  Caldwdl,  of  Marshall^  thovj^t  it  was  at  once  a 
eonrteqr  and  due  to  the  Federal  government  that  tome- 
thing  like  what  was  indicated  in  the  reaolntion  ahonld  be 
eommnnicated  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Tiewa  and  intentions  of  this  Convention. 


DOBSBT  OHAKOB8  HIS  MIKD. 

• 

Dr.  Dorsey  said  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  been 
advocating  this  new  State  movement  as  earnestly  as  he 
knew  how ;  bnt  after  mature  consideration  of  the  subject^ 
and  after  having  had  several  resolutions  like  this  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  private,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  inapposite  for  this  Convention 
to  pass  such  a  resolution  at  this  stage  of  its  proceedings, 
since  by  doing  so  we  would  be  anticipatihg  the  future  ac* 
tion  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  as  well  as  of  this  Con- 
vention. This  was  not  the  proper  time,  he  had  become 
convinced,  to  make  a  proposition  for  a  division  of  the 
State.  When  the  State  government  had  been  fully  reor* 
ganizedy  then  such  propositions  might  be  submitted.  This 
announcement.  Dr.  Dorsey  said,  might  seem  incongruous 
with  his  former  position ;  but  the  plans  he  had  proposed 
looked  to  just  such  an  arrangement 

Mr.  Carlile  suggested  that  as  the  proposition  to  divide 
the  State  mi|^t  excite  the  hostility  of  the  great  capitalists 
in  New  Tork,  who  held  the  bulk  of  the  Virginia  debt,  and 
their  influence  might  be  used  at  Washington  against  the 
reepgnition  of  the  reorganixed  State,  it  would  be  wise  to 
wait  until  we  had  been  recognized  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  United  States  and  as  lawful  aiithorities  of  Viif^nia 
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before  making  the  new-State  plan  conspicuous.  "I  regret,'* 
he  said,  "that  we  have  to  postpone  this  subject  of  a  separa- 
tion for  an  hour;  but  high  above  all  things  is  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union.  What  would  admission  as  a  new 
Bute  into  the  Union  be  worth  if  your  Union  itself  should 
be  destroyed  I" 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  remarked  that  public  expectation  in 
the  western  counties  had  been  turned  to  this  Convention 
as  if  its  only  business  was  to  separate  Western  from  East- 
em  Virginia ;  "but  we  come  here  and  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  an  entirely  different  course  of  action.^ 
He  su^ested,  however,  whether  it  was  not  "due  to  the  con- 
stituents of  many  members  that  there  should  be  some  au- 
thorized expression  by  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  ex- 
hibiting the  reasons  of  necessity  that  induce  us  to  abandon 
a  course  which  it  was  supposed  we  were  about  to  adopt  V 

Mr.  Burdett  said  the  world  knew  we  were  looking 
ulteriorly  to  a  division  of  the  SUte.  Wall  street  would 
know  it  despite  all  efforts  to  cover  it  up.  The  lobby  would 
be  in  Washington  just  the  same,  and  we  would  have  to 
fight  them  anyhow.  But  he  did  not  think  any  serious 
obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  our  way. 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Monongalia,  obtained  leave  to  read  a 
resolution  declaring  that  "the  geographical  position  and 
business  and  social  relations  of  Western  Virginia  are  such 
that  her  viul  interests  demand  a  division  of  the  State ;  that 
the  proper  time  to  make  such  demand  will  be  when  Vir- 
ginia has  a  legally  constituted  Legislature ;  that  then  we 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  consummate  that  di- 


vision. 
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Mr.  Barnesi  of  Marioiii  alio  bj  penniaaioiiy  read  a  reso- 
hition  dedarifig  it  ''inexpedient  at  this  time  to  take  into 
eooiideration  the  eubjeet  of  a  diTiaion  of  the  State.'' 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ohio,  said  the  case  before  the  people 
was  no  longer  one  of  choiee  or  even  of  pref  erenee.  It  had 
beoome  one  of  dn^.  ''We  are  not  here,"  he  said,  "to 
create  a  State  bat  lo  save  one;  not  here  to  create  a  govern- 
ment bat  to  help  save  a  government''  He  hoped  they 
wooM  saj  nothing  now  about  the  division  of  the  Stale. 
**U  we  find  in  the  fntore  that  we  ean  do  better  to  sqwrate^ 
I  diall  be  as  willing  as  any  other  man." 

Mr.  Famsworth  said  he  merely  wanted  the  peo{de  to 
know  by  some  eiqiression  from  the  Conventicn  that  th^ 
were  in  earnest  in  having  professed  to  be  for  a  division  of 
the  State  at  the  proper  time.  The  resolution  did  not  eon- 
tsnplate  the  creation  of  a  State  at  this  time,  bat  only 
to  let  the  people  know  why  they  were  leorganising  the 
whole  State.  As  serioos  objections  were  made,  however, 
he  was  willing  to  withdraw  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Vance,  of  Harrison,  hoped  he  would  not  withdraw. 
His  own  people  were  in  favor  of  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State,  and  had  sent  him  there  to  assist  in  that  object 
Whsa  the  L^slatore  should  meet  it  was  his  desire  and 
that  of  his  constituents  to  divide  the  State. 

Mr.  Tarr,  of  Brooke,  said  the  first  inquiiy  should  be. 
Have  we  a  State  government  t  If  not,  let  us  first  procure 
the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  government,  and  then  pro» 
vide,  the  ways  and  means  for  a  division  of  Uie  State. 

Mr.  Vance  was  perfectly  aware,  and  so  were  the  peo- 
ple^ that  the  first  object  is  to  maintain  the  government  and 
its  pefpetnity;  but  the  resolution  before  than  did 
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not  contemplate  that  the  State  be  divided  until  that  had 
been  accomplished.  What  they  wanted  was  to  show  that 
division  is  the  ulterior  object 

OABUUB  SAYS  KOT  OPPOKTUKK. 

Bat  Why  at  this  time,  asked  Mr.  Carlile»  when  we  are 
sarnmnded  br  most  embarrassing  cireomstanoes.  doe  ta  our 
own  embanrassmsntsr  ^  ^  ^  The  truth  should  alwars  be 
spokon  whoa  we  speak  at  aU;  but  the  whole  Urath  shoald  not 
alwaji  be  spoken.  •  •  ^  What  If  we  do  contemplate  a 
dIvlsloB  of  the  States  would  It  forward  the  object  to  pronulaata 
the  dedaratloa  In  a  spedal  and  authoritative  maanerf  In  an 
hour  Uke  this,  when  the  question  Is,  Shall  we  save  the  Stata; 
when  we  are  parUoularlj  helpless  to  save  ounelTct;  when  the 
veiy  Oovernment  Hself  has  br  this  rebellion  been  baakmpted; 
when  It  Is  engaged  In  this  life  and  death  struggle  to  maintain 
Ito  own  existence;  and  when  we  have  come  here  to  aid  If  we  can 
in  this  struggle— whj  should  we  now  be  discussing  that  which 
Is  utterlj  Impossible  and  which  more  belongs  to  dajrs  of  peace 
than  to  hours  of  war?  If  we  could  divide  the  Stato  to-daj.  who 
would  desire  to  do  so  under  existing  drcumstancesf  In  a  short 
time  the  power  of  this  Oovernment  may  be  established.  Then 
we  max  be  acknowledged  as  the  government  of  Virginia  and 
max  provide  for  that  which  Is  essential  to  our  intorests.  When 
we  are  trxlng  now  to  resist  this  attempt  at  transferring  us  to  a 
rebellious  government  shall  we  be  distracted  with  measures  of 
secondarx  Importance,  as  all  must  admit  this  question  of  separa* 
tlon  to  be  at  this  hour? 

Daniel  Frost,  of  Jackson,  moved  to  refer  the  rcsolu- 
tions  to  a  special  committee  with  instructions  to  report 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Dorsey  moved 
to  table  but  withdrew  at  the  suggestion  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Tarr  renewed  the  motion  to  tabic  and 
it  was  carried  by  60  to  17.  Twenty-one  members  were 
absent  This  was  the  end  of  division  discussion  for  the 
June  session. 
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TIUC  RESmiXG  09  VlBOUilA. 


Beaolntions  of  respect  for  the  late  Stephen  A.  Dongas, 
whote  death  had  then  just  occurred,  were  moTed  bj  George 
Harriaon,  of  Ohio,  a  Douglas  Dcmocraty  and  adopted. 

*  KSOKOAiriZATIOir. 

The  ordinance  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  gOF* 
emmrat  came  up  next  day,  the  19th;  and  during  cmi- 
sideration  of  it,  Mr.  West,  of  Wetzel,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment making  persons  who  had  voted  to  ratify  the  ordinance 
of  secession  ^'in^ligible  to  hold  any  post  or  ofiice  of  h(mor 
or  prc^t,  civil  or  military,  in  this  State  during  the  exis- 
tence of  hostilities  by  the  seceding  States  against  the  gov^ 
emment  of  the  United  States/'  The  motion  received  only 
ten  votes.  The  ordinance  having  been  slightly  amended, 
was  then  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present^  71^ 
in  shape  as  follows: 

AM  OBDnfAHCB  far  tk€   Re^rgtmimHon  of  the  8M€  O^vtrth 

aieal. 

Tbs  PMpls  of  ths  Stats  of  Tlrglnla,  hy  thcflr  Dstogalse 
aassMbM  la  Coavsntloa  at  WhesUng.  do  ordala  as  follows: 

L  A  Govsnor*  Lleatsnaat-Oovsraor  and  Attomsy-Oensral 
for  the  BUts  of  Virginia,  shall  be  a|>polnted  by  this  CoaventloB* 
to  dlsehargs  the  duties  and  ezerdse  the  powers  which  pertain 
to  their  respective  ofiees  by  the  ezlsUng  laws  of  the  State,  and 
to  osntlaae  la  oliloe  for  six  oMmth^  or  until  their  saceessora 
be  eleeted  and  qualified;  and  the  General  Assembly  Is  re«ulre4 
to  provide  by  law  for  an  election  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  by  the  people  as  soon  as  In  their  judgment  s«^  eleo- 
tisn  can  be  properly  hM. 

1  A  Osunell.  to  consist  of  five  members,  shall  be  ap* 
fslatsd  by  this  Ooaveatlon,  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Gtf' 
r,  fespeetlag  s«^  matters  pertaining  to  his  oAdal  dtCM 
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as  he  shall  submit  for  oonsideratlon,  and  to  aid  In  the  execu- 
tkNi  of  his  oflldal  orders.  Their  term  of  offlce  shaU  expire  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Governor. 

S.  The  Delegates  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May  last,  and  the  Senatore  entitled  under 
existing  laws  to  seats  In  the  next  General  Assembly,  together 
with  such  Delegates  and  Senators  as  may  be  duly  elected  under 
the  Ordinances  of  this  Convention,  or  existing  laws,  to  fill 
vacancies,  who  shall  qualify  themselves  by  Uking  the  osth  or 
afilrmatlon  hereinafter  set  forth,  shaU  constitute  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  per- 
taining to  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  their  oflkes 
from  the  passage  of  this  Ordinance  until  the  end  of  the  terms 
for  which  they  were  respectively  elected.  They  shall  assemble 
In  the  City  of  Wheeling,  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and 
proceed  to  organise  themselves  as  prescribed  by  existing  laws, 
in  their  respective  branches.  A  majority  In  each  branch  of  the 
members  qualified  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  each  branch  thus  quali- 
fied, voting  afflrmaUvely,  shall  be  competent  to  pam  any  act 
spedfled  in  the  twenty-seventh  Section  of  the  fourth  Article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  SUte. 

• 

4.  The  Governor.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Attorney-General, 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  all  ofllcers  now  In  the  service 
of  the  State,  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town  thereof,  or  here- 
after to  be  elected  or  appointed  for  such  service,  including  the 
Judges  and  aerks  of  the  several  Courts.  Sheriffs.  Commissionera 
of  the  Revenue,  Justices  of  the  Peac^  ofllcers  of  dty  and 
municipal  corporatloas,  and  ofllcers  of  militia,  and  ofllcers  and 
privates  of  volunteer  companies  of  the  State,  not  mustered  Into 
the  service  of  the  United  SUtes,  shall  each  take  the  following 
oath  or  aflirmatlon  before  proceeding  la  the  discharge  of  their 
asveral  duties: 

"I  solemnly  swear  (or  afllrm)  that  I  will  support  the  Con- 
stlttttlon  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  laws  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
In  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  or  In  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Convention  which  assembled  at  Richmond  on 
the  llth  of  I^bruary,  IMU  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
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•Bd  that  I  wlU  uphold  and  defend  the  OoTenuMiit  of  VlrgUUa 
M  Tladleatod  aad  reelored  by  the  GonrentloB  which  ■■oeihled 
il  Wheellac  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  isei." 

S.  If  anj  eleetlTo  officer  who  la  required  by  the  preceding 
aeetlon  to  tahe  inch  oath  or  affirmation,  fall  or  refnae  lo  to  do^ 
It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  upon  aatlafactory  erldenoe 
of  the  fact,  to  liaue  hla  writ  declaring  the  office  to  bo  Tacaat, 
and  proridlng  for  a  epedal  election  to  All  aiich  Tacancy,  at  lonie 
.  cooTonlent  and  early  day  to  be  dealgnated  In  said  writ;  of  which 
due  publication  ahall  be  made  for  the  Information  of  the  per- 
aona  entitled  to  Tote  at  auch  election;  and  auch  writ  may  bo 
directed,  at  the  dlacretloa  of  the  Qoremor,  to  the  SherlC  or 
liheriti  of  the  proper  county  or  countlee.  or  to  a  Bpedal.Oom* 
mhHioner  or  Commlialonera  to  be  named  by  the  Ooremor  for 
the  purpoea.  If  the  officer  who  falls  or  refuaee  to  take  auch  oath 
or  affirmation  be  appointed  by  the  Cknremor  he  ihall  ill  the 
vacancy  without  writ,  but  If  ouch  officer  be  appointed  otherwtae 
than  by  the  Qoremor  or  by  election,  the  writ  shall  be  teued  by 
the  Qoremor  directed  to  the  appointing  power,  requiring  U  l» 
ill  the  vacancy. 

TAirOB  DiaCXBNa  A  8TAB-0HAHBSB.' 

Li  the  afternoon  was  passed  an  ordinance  for  '^nppre- 
IwBding  sQspicioua  persona,'^  having  first  been  amended^ 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Lamb,  to  provide  ^'that  the  powers  vented 
in  the  Governor  by  this  ordinance  shall  be  exercised  only 
vqpon  satisfactory  evidence  and  with  concurrence  of  i 
nujority  of  hia  ConndL''  When  it  came  to  the  Tole»  Mr. 
Vince  denied  the  power  of  the  Convention  to  peas  mck 
inordbance.  He  did  not  want  to  make  snch  a  star^uma- 
ber  of  tfaia  ConTcntion  as  had  been  done  at  Biehmond. 
This  Wis  a  matter  that  belonged  entirely  to  the'Legida- 
tote  and  ahonld  be  left  for  its  action.  If  thia  Conventiott 
were  to  do  all  the  legislating  for  the  BiMUt^  there  would  be 
ffioneed  of  a  Legidainre  at  alL 
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Mr.  Lamb  replied  that  by  the  action  of  the  May  Con- 
vention the  people  had  authorized  this  body  ^'to  devise  such 
measures  and  take  such  action^  as  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  people  they  represented  might  demand.  That  was 
their  authority,  and  they  all  knew  the  ezigenciea  of  the 
times  did  demand  that  they  should  take  this  action. 

Mr.  Burdett  remarked  that  in  revolutionary  times  like 
these  they  could  not  and  must  not  be  bound  down  to  the 
strict  letter  of  laws  and  constitutions.  For  his  part,  he 
meant  to  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility.  The  ordi- 
nance was  passed  with  but  three  votes  against :  Preaident 
Boreman,  Vance  and  Williamson. 


TO  VACATl  OFFICES. 

Next  day  Dr.  Dorsey  moved  a  resolution  to  instmct 
the  Committee  on  Business  to  report  an  ordinance  'declar- 
ing vacant  the  offices  of  all  office-holders  in  the  Common- 
wealth who  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  seccssioiL'!  Mr. 
Crane  suggested  that  this  be  made  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
only.  He  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  many  voted  for 
the  ordinance  who  now  heartily  support  this  movement, 
and  there  were  office-holders  who  did  not  vote,  for  it  who 
were  bitter  Secessionists.  Dr.  Dorsey  had  no  confidence 
in  the  Unionism  of  anybody  who  had  voted  for  the  ordi- 
nance. He  believed  those  who  would  be  left  in  the  offices 
unless  something  like  this  were  adopted,  would  give  them 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Mr.  West  supported  the  resolu- 
tion as  in  line  with  the  amendment  offered  by  him  yester- 
day.   In  his  county,  which  had  given  a  majority  of  seven 
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hundred  against  the  ordinance,  all  the  oflkers  were  Seoea- 
■ioniita.  He  wanted  to  restore  the  reputation  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  proclaimed  at  Hichmond  as  for  dis- 
unioiL  He  wanted  the  world  to  know  that  Wetael  Oountj 
was  not  represented  in  this  Convention  by  Leonard  S. 
HalL 

aioimro  thb  DsoLASATioir. 

The  hour  haTing  arrived  for  the  formality  of  the  sign* 
ing  of  the  declaration,  the  document  having  been  en* 
grossed  on  parchment  was  first  signed  by  the  President' and 
laid  on  the  Secretary's  table.  The  members  as  their  names 
were  called  by  the  secretary  in  the  order  of  counties  came 
forward  and  signed,  one  at  a  time,  and  retired  to  iheir 
seats,  all  the  other  members  remaining  seated  till  called. 
All  the  members  present,  83  in  number,  thus  came  for- 
ward and  signed.  Heniy  0.  Moore,  of  Webster,  who  was 
admitted  in  the  afternoon  session,  signed  afterwards. 

The  declaration  and  signatures,  as  they  appear  in  the 
offleial  journal  of  the  Convention  are  as  follows: 

A  DBCLARATION  OF  THB  POOPLB  OF  VIROINIA. 

Tks  tms  yarposs  of  all  govemment  Is  to  promote  tlM  wsl- 
fate  and  provide  for  tks  protection  and  secttrlty  of  the  covemed; 
and  when  any  form  or  organisation  of  coveraniont  prorss  laado- 
enato  for  or  suhverslvt  of  this  pnrposs.  It  Is  the  right.  It  Is  the 
dntr,  of  the  latter  to  alter  or  abolish  it  The  BiU  of  RlghU  eC 
Virginia,  framed  In  177S,  rsaarmed  In  1S80,  »nd  again  In  ISSl. 
sipressljr  rsssrvss  this  right  to  the  majority  of  her  people.  The 
aet  eC  the  General  Assemhly  calliag  the  Goaventlon  which 
■"■nbled  at  IUchmond\ln  Febmanr  last,  without  the  prerlenslr 
eoassnt  of  such  majority^  was  therefore  a  usurpation: 

the  Oenventlon  thus  called  has  not  only  ahiwsd  the  powira 
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nominally  entrusted  to  It  but*  with  the  connivance  and  active 
aid  of  the  Bzeeutlv^  has  usurped  and  exercised  other  powers 
to  the  manifest  Injury  of  the  people,  which.  If  permitted,  will 
Inevitably  subject  them  to  military  despotism. 

The  OonventloB  by  its  pretended  ordinances  has  required 
the  people  of  Virginia  to  separate  from  and  wage  war  against 
the  OoTsmment  of  the  United  States  and  against  the  'dtliens  of 
neighboring  States  with  whom  we  have  heretofore  nuUntalned 
friendly,  social  and  business  relations. 

It  'bMB  attempted  to  subvert  the  Union  founded  by  Washing- 
ten  and  his  co-patriots  In  the  purer  days  of  the  Republic,  which 
has  conferred  unexampled  prosperity  upon  every  class  of  cltlsens 
and'  upon  OTery  section  of  the  country* 

It  has  attempted  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to 
an  Illegal  confederacy  of  rebellious  States  and  required  their  sub- 
mission to  Its  pretended  edicts  and  decrees. 

It  has  attempted  to  place  the  whole  military  force  and  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  such  confederacy  for  offensive  as  well  aa  defensive 
purposes. 

It  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Bxecutive,  Instituted 
whererer  their  usurped  power  extends  a  reign  of  terror  Intended 
to  suppress  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  mahing 
elections  a  mockery  and  a  fraud. 

The  same  combination,  even  before  the  passage  of  the  pre* 
tended  ordinance  of  secession.  Instituted  war  by  the  seixure  and 
appropriation  of  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  organising  and  mobilising  armies  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
capturing  or  destroying  the  capital  of  the  Union. 

They  have  attempted  to  bring  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Into  direct  conflict  with  their  subordinate 
allegiance  to  the  State,  thereby  making  obedience  to  their  pre- 
tended ordinances  treason  against  the  former. 

We,  therefore,  the  delegates  here  assembled  In  Convention 
to  devise  such  measures  and  take  such  action  as  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  loyal  cltlsens  of  Virginia  may  demand,  having 
maturely  considered  the  premises  and  Tiewing  with  great  con* 
eem  the  deplorable  condition*  to  which  this  once  happy  Com* 
UMmwealth  must  be  reduced  unless  some  regular,  adequate 
remedy  Is  spesdUy  adopted,  and  appealing  to  the  SupresM  Ruler 
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of  Um  UiilTmt  for  Ike  rooUtttde  of  oar  latentloMi  do  htmbft 
tat  the  aamo  ftnd  on  belialf  of  Um  good  people  of  VlrgliiUi, 
■oIobbIt  doelaro  that  tho  pronrvatlon  of  tliolr  doaroot  rights  and 
Uhortloo  asd  tholr  oeearity  ta  poraon  and  property  tmperaUrelr 
deaiaad  the  reorganliatlon  of  the  goremmeiit  of  tho  Ooibmob* 
wealth;  and  that  all  acta  of  said  OonTentlon  and  azeetttlve  toad* 
lag  to  separate  this  Oommoowealth  from  the  United  8tates»  or 
lo  lOTjr  aad  earry  on  war  against  them,  are  wlthoat  aathoritj 
and  Toid;  and  that  tho  ottees  of  aU  who  adhere  to  tho  saM 
OenTontlon  and  BioentlTe^  whether  leglslatlT^  eioe«tlfO  or 
Jndklal,  are  Taoated. 


Arthnr  L  Dereman» 
J.  H.  Shvttleswofthf 
Mhthaa  H.  Taf^ 
loseph  a  Gist; 
W.  I.  Boreouu^ 
Chapman  J.  Btaartv 
DanM  D.  Johnson, 
James  A.  Fslosr. 
Ooorgo  IfcO*  Portifff 
J.  H,  Atkinson, 
W.  U  Crawford, 
Charles  &  WagfOMr* 
D.  Polsler. 
LeroF  Kraaor« 
Jos.  Bnldsr, 
R.  L.  Borkshll% 
Wm.  Prieo, 
James  Brans, 
fD.  B.  Dorssf, 
Thos.  H,  Logait 
And*  Wilson, 
Danlol  LamlK 
Wsk  W,  Bnimiel4 
Wsk  H.  Copier, 
Jhs.  O.  Wsst,  9t^      \ 
Bonhen  Martin,         \ 
Jas.  P;  fWroll, 


RIehard  Fast, 
F.  Smith, 

Francis  H.  Pelrpolnt» 
John  8.  Bamsi^ 

A.  F.  RiUhie, 
Jas.  O.  Watson, 
Remembrance  Bwait 

B.  H.  Caldwell, 
Thos.  Morris, 
Lewis  Wetiel, 
J.  W.  Paxton, 
Goo.  Harriion, 
a  D.  Hubbard, 
Jas.  W*  Wlllli 
a  W.  Smith, 
WttL  H.  Douglas 
Chas.  Hooton, 
W.  B.  Zlnn. 
W.  B.  Cran^ 
John  Howard, 
H.  Hagans, 
JnOt  J*  Brown, 
8.  Parsons, 
Samuel  Crane, 
T.  A.  Roberts, 
L.  B.  Darldson, 
John  a  Burdett, 
Samuel  B.TOdd, 
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B.  T.Graham, 

J.  W*  Moes, 

P.  G.  VanWinkle, 

H.  S.  MarUn, 

Jas.  Titus  Close, 

John  S.  Carlile, 

Solomon  S.  Fleming, 

Lot  Bowen, 

B.  F.  Shuttlesworth, 

Daniel  Frost, 

J.  F.  Scott, 

A*  jnesner, 

P.  M.  Hale, 

J.  A.  J.  Ughtbnm, 


D.  D.  T.  FRmsworth, 
John  Kawzhurst, 
Bran  B.  Mason, 
Jas.  Carskadon, 
O.  D.  Downey, 
Geo.  W.  Broskl, 
J.  H.  Trout, 
Jas.  I.  Barrick, 
H*  W.  Crothen^ 
Jno.  D.  Nichols, 
Campbell  Tarr, 
Jno.  Lore, 
Henry  H.  Wither^ 
Henry  C  Moore. 


An  order  was  made,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Close,  of  Alex* 
•ndria,  that  a  eopj  of  the  Declaration  and  signatures  be 
•ent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  special  mco* 
•engera  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  ConveiH 
tion. 

STATE  OPFIOKRfl  OIIOflEIf. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
elect  State  oiRcers  under  operation  of  the  ordinance 
adopted  the  day  before.  The  following  were  unanimously 
chosen: 

For  GoTemor—Francis  H.  Peirpoint, 
For  Lieut-Qoremor— Daniel  Polsley, 
For  Goyemor's  Council^Peter  G.  Van  WinUe, 

William  A.  Harrisony 
William  Lcasure^ 
Daniel  Lamb, 
James  W,  Paxton, 

The  choice  of  an  Attorney  General  was  deferred  until 
Saturday, 
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and  Lamb  were  appointed  to  wait  upon 
Governor  Poirpoint  and  inform  him  of  bis  election.  Tbo 
GoTomor  soon  after  appeared  in  tbe  ball,  and  tbe  oaths 
of  ofliee  were  administered  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
Conrention,  by  Andrew  Wilson,  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  for 
Ohio  County.  The  form  of  oath  administered  to  the  State 
oflicers,  as  revised  by  tbe  Committee  on  Business  and  ao- 
eepted  by  tbe  Convention,  was  tbe  following: 

I  do  soltmnlj  swear  (or  afllrm)  that  I  wUl  support  tks 
Ooostitatlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  mads  In  pnrsn- 
•act  thereof  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  anrthlBg  la  the 
osastltntloD  and  laws  ef  the  SUte  of  VlrglBla,  or  In  the  erdl* 
■aaces  of  the  Conveatlen  which  assembled  In  Richmond  en  the 
ISth  dar  of  Febmarj  last,  to  the  contrarj  netwlthstaadlna;  and 
that  I  will  uphold  and  defend  the  goTernment  ef  Virginia  as 
vUidleatsd  and  restored  bj  the  Oenventlon  which  assemMed  la 
Whssling  en  the  11th  daj  of  Jane,  ISSL 

ADDBB88  BT  THB  OOVBBBOB. 

Governor  Pcirpoint,  by  invitation,  ascended  to  the 
President's  stand  and  made  a  brief  address.  lie  said  that 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  rested  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  pee- 
pk  and  on  the  theory  that  in  the  people  resides  all  power. 
But  a  new  doctrine  had  been  introduced  by  those  at  the 
head  of  the  revolution  in  the  Southern  States.  They  try 
to  divide  the  people  into  two  classes — the  laboring  dass 
and  the  capitalistic  class.  They  had  for  several  years  been 
industriously  propagating  the  idea  that  capital  ought  to 
oontrol  the  legisla^on  of  the  country,  maintaining  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  labor  to  enter  into  legislation* 
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Thoy  maintain  that  the  ballot  should  be  wielded  only 
by  the  educated  classes  and  labor  excluded  from  any  voico 
in  the  shaping  of  legislation.  This  idea  had  been  covertly 
advanced  in  only  portions  of  Virginia.  Up  to  within  a 
short  time  she  had  stood  firm  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
fathers.  But  now  the  propagators  of  this  new  doctrine  had 
attempted  to  force  it  upon  them  by  terror  and  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  ^'We  have  been  driven,"  he  said,  ^'into  the 
position  wo  occupy  to-day  by  the  usurpers  at  the  South 
who  have  inaugurated  this  war  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia 
and  have  made  it  the  great  Crimea  of  this  contest,  which 
baa  been  inaugurated  with  a  view  of  making  the  distinc* 
tion  indicated.  We  are  but  adhering  to  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  fathers,  that  to  the  loyal  people 
of  a  State  belongs  the  law-making  power  of  that  State. 
It  is  the  assumption  of  that  authority  upon  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter.'' 

BX  POST  FACTO. 


After  the  retirement  of  the  (Governor,  Dr.  Dorsqr 
withdrew  his  resolution  in  regard  to  vacating  the  offices 
of  those  who  had  voted  for  secession  to  make  way  for  an- 
other likely  to  better  harmonize  the  views  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Carlile,  by  general  consent,  wished  to  say  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  favored  such  propositions  as 
Dr.  Dorsey's  that  they  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  being  equivalent  to  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  At  the  time  the  men  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
turn  out  of  office  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secessioui  no 
penalty  attached  to  the  act;  and  this  depriving  them  of  a 
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prerogatiTe  on  aooovmt  of  that  vote  was  equiraleiit  to  €•- 
tabliahing  a  penalty.  To  inflict  a  penalty  for  having  exer- 
died  a  gnaranteed  right  would  be  to  abridge  that  right 
It  would  never  do  to  inangnrate  any  such  rule  in  a  body 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rij^ts  and 
liberties  of  a  free  people. 

Dr.  Dorsey  said  it  was  not  the  design  to  inflict  punish- 
ment but  to  protect  the  people  for  the  future  against  offi- 
cial acts  of  those  who  had  committed  themselves  to  a  doe- 
trine  and  a  series  of  projects  inimical  to  the  rij^ts  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Doddridge,  said  it  was  the  first  time 
lie  had  ever  heard  that  a  man  holding  an  office  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  vote  for 
an  ordinance  of  secession.  Such  an  act  was  a  violation 
of  the  oath  taken  by  all  officers  to  support  that  Oonstitu- 
lion,  and  was  therefore,  a  crime  and  a  perjury. 

Mr.  Carlile  replied  that  if  it  was  perjury,  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  ou^t  to  enforce  the  punishment  of  per- 
jury, which  would  disqualify  from  holding  any  office 
thereafter. 

The  following  morning  Dr.  Dorsey  moved  for  a  '^Oom- 
■littee  on  Offices,''  to  whom  all  propositions  in  regard  to 
vacating  offices  could  be  referred;  but  the  matter  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  over  until  the  next  week;  and  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  pass  an  ordinance  relating  to  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  providing  foi*  the  appointment  of  audi- 
tor and  seeretary  of  the  Conunonwealth.  The  Convention 
then  went  into  thev.  election  for  Attorney  General,  and 
Am  (kl  James  S.'  Wheats  <d  Wheeling.    Mr.  Fleslwr 
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offered  a  resolution  for  reference  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  recruiting  stations  in  each  county. 

ARMS  BBOUOHT  TO  WIlS£LIlfO. 

Mr.  Burdett  suggested  an  inquiry  regarding  the  dispo- 
sition to  be  made  of  the  2,000  stand  of  arms  now  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Carlile  said  the  committee  were  unanimous  in 
the  conclusion  that  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  State 
authorities  here  for  arming  the  volunteer  militia  of  the 
State  which  would  be  organized  in  a  few  days.  These  were 
the  arms  shipped  to  Wellsburg  at  the  instance  of  the 
Brooke  County  delegation  who  went  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Burdett  had  proposed  that  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  guns  being  needed  at  Wellsburg  they  be  brought  to 
Wheeling  and  utilized  in  arming  the  volunteers;  and  he 
with  some  others  of  the  members  went  to  Wellsburg  and 
arranged  for  the  reshipment  of  the  arms,  coming  down 
with  them  on  the  boat  and  landing  them  on  Wheeling 
Island. 

THB  OOKVBKTIOir  BESTS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  June,  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
sitting,  a  resting-place  in  the  work  having  been  reached, 
the  Convention,  having  arranged  for  earlier  recall  if 
needed,  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  August  Mr.  Famsworth 
had  sought  to  have  the  adjournment  made  subject  to  recall 
hj  the  Governor,  so  that  if  matters  should  not  be  in  trim 
for  the  resumption  of  work  when  August  6th  came  around, 
the  reassembling  could  be  deferred  to  a  later  day;  but  the 
sqggestion  did  not  meet  with  favor. 
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In  his  ptrtiiig  remarks  to  the  Conrention, 
Boreman  noted  that  thirty-four  counties  were  represented, 
a  territory  embracing  ahnost  one-third  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Virginia.  Their  work,  he  said,  had  been  well 
done;  and  it  now  only  remained  to  go  home  and  assist  in 
putting  the  government  they  had  restored  into  effeetire 
operation.  On  the  day  of  the  adjournment  an  address 
issued  by  order  of  the  Convention  was  promulgated.  It 
embraced  a  careful  and  able  review  of  events  at  Richmond, 
.  induding  this  interesting  paragraph : 

Tks  proesedlngs  of  the  Rlehmoiid  Omventlos  «p  to  tM 
ITtli  o(  April  wars  svldentlj  Intsndsd  by  those  In  the  sserst 
to  psrsoads  the  nsmbsrs  favorable  to  the  porpetultjr  of  tMtB 
Union,  and  the  people  at  large,  that  It  was  Intended  to  propose 
tenu  on  which  It  eonld  bs  Maintained.  On  the  day  aaiMd,  the 
nash  was  thrown  adds  and  the  ordlaanise  of  seeaselon  passed. 
This  was  dons  In  sserst  session,  and  no  Immedlato  promnlfatlon 
of  the  laeto  was  BMde  to  the  people;  nor  until  sines  this  Oon- 
ventlon  assembled  was  the  Injunction  of  seereer  so  far  roMOved 
that  the  veto  on  the  passage  of  the  ordlaaaee  was  nade  puMle. 
It  now  appears  that  more  than  one^hlrd  of  the  whole  eonventlen 
vetod  against  It,  aa44hat  nine  numbers  were  absent  Up  to  this 
time  the  debates  which  preceded  the  veto  are  concealed  from  the 
peepto,  who  are  thus  denied  a  knowledge  of  the  cansss  which  In 
the  opinlen  of  the  majorttjr  rendered  secession  necssMrr  and 
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THB  SXXOUnVB  III  HAnifSSS. 


In  ito  issue  of  June  84th,  the  InMligeneer  took  this 
cheerful  view  of  the  work  of  reorganisation : 

'Hjtovemor  Peirpoint  and  his  Council  are  hard  at  work 
each  day  and  much  of  the  niglit  in  maturing  iniiiortont 
business.  Tlie  qu^tions  of  revenue,  militia  and  general 
ways  and  means  are  being  rapidly  maturcMl.  Our  people 
will  soon  bo  able  to  see  that  we  liave  oaniost  men  at  wori[.*' 
The  editor  proceeds  to  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  one  of 
them,  Daniel  Lamb,  who^  he  says,  ''is,  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  at  work  in  tlie  good  cause.  From  tlio  very  first 
he  has  signalixcd  his  devotion  to  the  movement  by  will- 
ingly taking  on  himself  no  inconsiderable  share  of  tlic 
drudgery/' 

sKiBs  Ann  nntoiiT. 

The  editor  recites  further  the  auspicious  circumsUnces 
attending  the  inauguration  of  the  Bestored  Oovemments 
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TIIK  KSNDIlfO  OP  yiBOINIA. 


The  Imlldlag  of  the  United  States  eustom-lioaM  la  this  elty 
(ialsbsd  In  lS6f )  was  a  fortmiate  thlag  for  the  now  gorsroBMat 
lBa«8«ratad  last  week  toy  the  CoaTontloa.  It  Is  aothliif  noro 
■or  loss  thaa  a  ino  State-koose  a  good  doal  iaor  tlutt  the  oao 
tsMUitod  Iqr  tho  traitors  at  Rlehnoad.  Tbo  magnlfleoDt  Ualtod 
StatM  eoart-room  Is  Just  ths  hall  for  tho  CoiiToiitloB  aad  will 
ho  Jvst  tho  plaos  for  tho  Loglslatars  whon  tho  OonToatkNi  ad- 
Josru;  and  It  tho  two  hodlos  sit  at  tho  samo  Umo— whioh  wo 
.  RTSSMBO  thoy  will— thoro  Is  a  iao  capacious  ehaahor  on  tho 
ioor  hoBoath,  qnito  tho  thing  for  tho  lattor  hodj.  Thsa  tho 
dUtoroBt  ooaimlttoo  rooms,  Qoromor's  rooa,  otc,  soom  alMost 
to  haro  boon  mado  to  order.  We  noror  could  see  before  what  all 
these  iao  roons  wore  for.  Alreadjr  we  hare  a  flnor  capltol  than 
they  haT»— or  had— at  IfoBtgomorj;  and  mvoh  hotter,  as  wo  saM* 
thaa  they  hare  at  RlehmoBd. 

The  BOW  gOTommont  starts  ont  avsplckmslj  if  oror  gofoni- 
■MSt'dUL  Its  dedaratloB  passed  by  the  Moatlcal  TOto  ghroB 
fsr  the  Dedaratlos  of  Independenoe,  and  its  passags  nncon* 
selo«sl7  UuMflMMlaled  tho  orentful  annlTorsanr  of  Bnnkor  HllL 

Aad  nore  than  thl%  tho  now  gorommont  inds  Itself  wHh 
an  amiT  la  the  Md;  with  tho  whole  strength  of  tho  federal 
Oovonunent  at  Its  back;  wHh  a  rorenno  readjr  snppUed  froa 
pajTMsnts  alreadjr  collected  by  tho  sherits;  wHh  aU  tho  lojral 
ttato  wishlnff  It  Qod-spood  and  with  OTorj  poesible  drennMtnnce 
In  Its  fhTor. 

THB  LB0I8LATin»  OONYXHX8. 

Those  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
who  adhered  to  the  Uiiited  States  met^  in  response  to  proe- 
lamation  of  Govemor  Peirpoint,  in  the  eity  of  Wheeling 
Julj  2^  1861— the  Hoose  of  Delegates  in  the  Federal 
eonrt-foom  in  the  enstom-bonse,  the  Senate  in  the  linsler 
Institnte,  oomervof  Fifth  and  Center  Streets.  In  the 
House,  the  roll  was  ealled  by  CoL  Leroy  Krameri  of  Mon« 
jmctlit,  and  €Hbson  L  Crahmer  electecl  permanent  elerk. 
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In  the  Senate,  Lientenant-Govcnior  Pokley  prcsidc^l,  and 
William  M.  Lewis,  of  Doddridge,  was  ehoeen  permanent 
Secretary. 

EBCOONITION  AT  WASllINOTOir. 

The  Governor's  message  was  read  at  an  evening  ses- 
sion in  both  houses.  He  transmitted  with  it  correspon- 
dence between  himself  and  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  showing  that  Juno  21st  he  had  addressed  to  the 
President  a  formal  letter  setting  forth  the  conditions  in 
Virginia  and  asking  for  ^'military  force  to  aid  in  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  and  to  protect  the  good  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  from  domestic  violence.'^ 

The  reply  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
Cameron,  who  was  directed  bj*  the  President  to  say :  ^A 
large  additional  force  will  soon  be  sent  to  your  relief.^ 
The  correspondence,  of  course,  long  post-dates  the  move- 
ment of  troops  to  Grafton  in  the  later  days  of  May,  by 
which  the  Northwest  had  been  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  Portcrfield's  and  Gamett's  forces.  Secretary  Cameron's 
letter  is  somewhat  discursive: 

The  fall  ezteat  of  the  consplraej  aiainst  popalar  rights 
whieh  has  calmlnated  la  the  atrocities  to  which  jrou  refer  was 
not  known  whoa  its  oatbreak  took  place  at  Charlestoa.  It  bow 
appears  that  It  was  aiatttred  for  aianj  roars  by  secret  orgaalsa- 
tioas  throaghout  the  conatrj,  especiallj  la  the  slave  States.  By 
this  means  whoa  the  Presideat  called  apoa  Virglala  la  April 
for  its  qaota  of  troops  thea  deeaied  aecessarj  to  pat  It  dowa 
ia  tho  States  la  which  it  had  sbowa  itself  la  anas,  the  call  was 
respoaded  to  by  the  chief  Ooafederate  ia  Vlrgiala  br  aa  order 
to  his  armed  followers  to  seise  the  Navr  Yard  at  Oosport:  aad 
the  aathoritles  of  tho  State,  who  had  aatil  thea  showa 
fepagaaaee  to  tho  plot,  f^aad  themsrtves  stripped  of  all  actaal 
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TUB  BENDING   OP   TIBOINIA. 


power  Mid  were  maBlfesUjr  permitted  to  retmin  the  empty  lonns 
of  eOke  onlj  becevee  thej  consented  to  nee  them  it  the  Mddlnf 
of  the  hlTBdere.  The  Preetdent,  howerer,  nerer  enppoeed  thai 
a  brBTe  nad  free  people,  though  eorprleed  end  unarmed,  eouM 
loBf  be  eabjoaetod  bj  a  elaae  of  political  adTentnrera  alwajrt 
adToree  to  them;  and  the  fact  that  thesr  hare  alreadjr  ratUed, 
reorganlied  their  goremment  and  cheeked  the  march  of  theae 
tavadere  deaMoitrates  how  Jaatlr  he  appreciates  them. 

The  letter  oonclvdes: 

iBstmctions  haTo  now  been  glren  lo  the  agents  of  the  l^sd* 
oral  QoremBMnt  to  proceed  hereafter  under  jronr  direct  lone,  and 
the  eompaaj  and  field  oOcera  wtU  be  oonimlaslooed  bf  ycm. 

There  was  also  a  fomud  letter  from  Hon.  Oaleb  B* 
8mith|  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  certifying  to  the  number 
of  representatives  in  Congress  Virginia  was  entitled  to 
vnder  the  last  census. 

• 

BBVIBW  BY  THB  OOVBBNOB. 

Governor  Peirpoint,  in  bis  message,  addreoeed  himself 
flrst  to  the  matter  of  chief  and  immediate  importance: 

It  Is  mr  palnfnl  dntjr  to  announce  that  the  late  Bzecntlvo 
of  the  State,  with  a  large  part  of  the  Bute  oflkero,  dvll  and 
aUlltanr,  are  at  war  with  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
Oonstltatlonal  government  of  the  United  States.  Ther  have 
leagued  themselves  together  with  persons  from  other  States  to 
tear  down  the  benign  governments.  State  and  Federal,  have  Inotl- 
tnted  Civil  War  In  our  midst  and  created  a  sjstem  of  terror 
around  us.    ^    ^    ^ 

Last  November  at  the  Presidential  election  the  State  gave 
■pwards  of  slBteen  thousand  majority  for  Bell  and  Qouglas,  both 
VnlOB  candidates  ^fdr  the  Presidency.  Their  principal  com* 
pedtor  was  prodalnied  as  also  true  to  the  Union;  and  throughout 
the  canvass  any  Imputation  of  favoring  disunion  was  Indignantly 
IdsnM  by  the  advoeatea  of  all  the  candidates.    At  the  eleetloB 
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for  members  of  the  Convention  In  February  a  nuijority  of  over 
sixty  thousand  votes  was  given  to  the  Union  candidates  and 
with  equal  unanimity  In  favor  of  Iteference.**  Yet  the  dele* 
gates  In  that  Convention  paseed  the  ordinance  and  attached  the 
State  to  the  Southern  league  called  the  Confederate  States;  and 
lo  render  the  step  Irretrievable  and  defeat  the  whole  object  of 
requiring  the  ratification  by  the  people,  put  this  action  Into 
effect  Immediately;  and  a  month  before  the  vote  was  to  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  ratification  transferred  the  whole  military 
forcee  of  our  State  to  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  and  sui^ 
rendered  to  him  military  possession  of  our  territory. 

It  Is  claimed  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  ninety  thousand  votss.  Had  the  people  of  Virginia 
then  so  greatly  changed?  The  best  evidence  that  they  had  not 
Is  found  In  the  fact  that  wherever  the  vote  was  really  free 
there  was  a  much  larger  majority  against  secession  than  was 
given  In  February  to  the  Union  candidates.  Intimidation  and 
violence  were  resorted  to  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  The 
same  reign  of  terror  which  compelled  Union  men  to  vote  as  they 
did  In  the  Convention  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  people  them- 
selves. Vast  numbers  were  obliged  by  Intimidation  and  force 
of  threatened  violence  to  vote  for  seceeslon.  Many  did  not  vote 
at  all.  Many  were  no  doubt  Influenced  by  the  consideration  that 
the  measures  already  adopted  had  placed  the  Commonwealth 
helplessly  within  the  grasp  of  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  that  she  could  not  eecape  from  this  power  by 
the  rejection  of  the  ordinance. 

The  Governor  recited  at  some  length  the  proceedings 
that  bad  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  bringing  the  Legislature  together  to  complete 
the  work. 

OBOOBUfO  8BNATOB8. 


In  the  second  day's  session,  it  was  agreed  to  proceed 
on  the  sncceeding  Tuesday  to  the  election  of  United  States 
senators  to  fill  the  places  of  Hunter  and  Mason.    In  the 
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THE  KEHDI90  OF  VIKailflA. 


iMoe  of  July  9th,  the  Inielligenetr  came  out  with  a  vigor- 
ous editorial  faroring  the  election  o^  Mn  Carlile  to  oiie  of 
these  places,  but  expressed  no  preference  as  to  the  other: 

CSaa  aajr  auui  giTs  a  good  reason  why  Mr.  Carlils  sliovld  aot 
to  «l6ctodr  If  tt  ts  an  honor  hs  Is  enUtlod  to  it  If  It  Is  a  posi- 
tion of  profit,  hs  Is  entitlod  to  it  If  it  Is  a  place  of  work  and 
I  rssponslbllltr,  hs  Is  capahls  and  flttsd  for  It  Hs  has  siporl* 
'  snco,  abllltjr,  snjojrs  the  Inflvsncs  and  oonfldencs  of  the  gorsr^- 
BMnt  at  Washington  squal  to,  if  not  bejrond,  ansr  man  In  Wsstsm 
Virginia.  Where  Is  the  man  who  has  dons  as  much  In  the 
■Mfsment  now  so  far  along  on  Its  suceessfnl  accomplishment  as 
Mr.  Carliler  Hs  has  kd  the  Tan.  Hs  and  his  patrlotic.frisnds 
of  Harrison  called  the  CoaTsntion  in  that  conntjr;  whkh,  Im 
tarn,  callsd  ths  Whesling  CoaTsntion  of  the  ISth  of  May;  which 
In  tnm  again  callsd  ths  Oonrsntlon  of  the  11th  of  Juns;  and  this 
latter  CoaTsntion  called  into  being  ths  prsssnt  Stats  goTsmmsnt 
Mr.  carlils  has  bssn  a  Isader— a  hold  and  perserering  one.  If 
anjr  other  public  bmui  aaumg  ns  can  prsssnt  sqaal  claims,  wo  do 
not  know  It;  nslthsr  do  ths  psopls.  Hs  Is  smphaticallj  a  repre- 
ssntatlTS  man  In  this  moTsment  and  ths  world  Inslds  and 
entslds  of  his  acqnalntanos  so  rscognisss  him.  if  so^  a  man 
Is  to  bs  OTsrslanghed,  thea  all  prsmiam  npon  patriotic  bold- 
nsss  and  snergy  and  ability  is  tot  asids  and  he  Is  to  stand  forth 
•a  another  proof  of  the  Issson  of  history  that  "^ionssrs  labor 
and  their  snccsssors  sntsr  Into  their  rest" 

The  Legislature  in  the  early  pMH  of  the  day  appointed 
Samuel  Crane  to  be  State  Auditor  and  Campbell  Tarr 
State  Treasurer.  In  the  afternoon  they  elected  the  sena* 
tmrs.  '  Hr.  Carlile  was  chosen  to  fill  Hunter's  place  by 
the  unanimous  rote  of  both  houses,  no  nomination  baring 
been  made  egainst  him  in  either.  Somewhat  to  the  sur> 
prise  of  the  public,  the  other  senatorship  was  giTen  to 
Waitman.  T.  WiUey,  over  Van  Winkle^  and  Lamb.  Mr. 
Willey  reoeived  tWenty-two  votes  on  the  joint  balloi;  the 
jother  eight  each.  Mr.  Willey  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
work  of  reorganisation  but  had  seemed  to  bold  akwl.    Li 
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the  May  Convention  he  had  held  a  rather  obstructive  atti- 
tude and  had  declined  to  serve  on  the  Comuiittec  ou  Fed- 
eral Kelations.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  outside 
the  Legislature  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  Mr.  Wil- 
ley's  attitude  or  senrice,  either  in  the  Riehmond  Conven- 
tion or  afterwards,  to  entitle  him  to  this  high  distinction 
over  men  like  Lamb  and  Van  Winkle. 

EXPEDITION  TO  C0LCUI8. 

July  Ist,  Ctevemor  Peirpoint  authorized  Capt  John 
List,  of  Wheeling,  to  go  to  Weston  and  take  possession  of 
$30,000  Sute  funds  held  in  bank  there  for  the  work  of 
constructing  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  was  deemed 
prudent  to  have  the  money  in  a  safer  depository.  The 
object  being  made  known  to  the  military  authorities.  Col- 
onel Tyler  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment  was  directed  to 
accompany  Captain  List  to  Weston  and  enforce  the  de- 
mand for  the  money.  They  left  Clarksburg  Sunday  even- 
ing and  arrived  in  Weston  next  morning.  Colonel  Tyler 
took  possession  of  the  town,  and  Captain  List  went  to  the 
bank  and  demanded  the  money  in  tlie  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— somewhat  as  Ethan  Allen  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Ticonderoga  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress.  As  his  backing  was  good,  no  resis- 
tance was  made  and  the  money  was  handed  over  in  gold, 
except  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  then  due 
for  labor  and  material  on  the  hospital ;  which,  after  due 
evidence  of  the  claim,  was  left  for  payment  to  those  en- 
titled to  it  The  residue  was  taken  to  Wheeling  and  de- 
posited in  the  Northwestern  Bank.  It  was  afterwards 
appropriated  for  the  work  on  the  hospitaL 
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DBULWABB  0BJBCT8  TO  THX  KIW  8XKAT0B8. 

Tbe  eiedentiAls  of  Messrs.  Oarlile  tnd  Willqr  were 
presented  in  the  Senate  bj  Senator  Andrew  Jdmson,  of 
Tennessee,  Jvlj  S6tli.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  pro- 
tested against  reoeiving  theuL  ''Ton  are  undertaking,^ 
he  said,  ''to  recognize  a  goyemment  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia whidi  is  not  the  regular  State  goremment.  Eren 
thoQgh  the  State  may  be  in  what  you  call  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion, you  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Letdier  is  GoTemor  of  Virginia.  •  •  •  if  joq  mj 
he  is  in  rebellion,  that  does  not  authorise  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  form  a  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  senators  to  take  seats  in  this  body.  You  hare  no 
authority  to  create  a  new  State  out  of  part  of  an  existing 
State.^  He  moyed  the  reference  of  the  credentiab  to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary.  A  discussion  ensued  in 
which  Senators  Johnson,  Trumbull,  Hale,  Ten  Eydc  and 
CoDamer  affirmed  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  creden- 
tials and  Senators  Saulsbury  and  Powell  seconded  l»y  Mr. 
Bayard,  denied.  Mr.  Saulsbury  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  tuV  days  before  the  Senate  had  adopted  a 
lesidntion  eqpelling  Mason  and  Huntei(  from  the  Senais^ 
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whereas  these  credentials  showed  that  the  election  of 
Messrs.  Carlile  and  Willey  had  taken  place  two  days  before 
that,  and  therefore  before  any  vacancies  existed.  Mr. 
Trumbull  said  it  was  usual  to  elect  senators  before  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled.  He  Mid 
the  Governor's  certificates  prima  facie  entitled  these  gen- 
tlemen to  be  sworn  in.  If  the  Senate  were  to  go  back  of 
the  prima  facie  certificates,  then  they  must  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Virginia  had 
risen  in  arms  against  the  government;  that  another  por- 
tion was  loyal  to  the  Union,  had  elected  a  l^slature,  seek 
representation  in  Congress  and  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Bayard  claimed  that  to  admit  these  gentlemen 
would  be  to  recognijBe  an  insurrection  in  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  State  government  by  a  very 
small  minority  of  its  people. 

KIW  HAMPSHUX  WXLC0MX8  TU£M. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  instead  of  recognising  an  insur- 
rection, it  would  be  recognising  the  loyal  and  true  men 
of  the  State  who  still  cling  to  the  Union  and  support  the 
Ccmstitution.  It  was  no  time  to  stand  on  form  or  cere- 
mony. It  was  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  the  Re- 
public, which  could  not  live  a  day  after  they  yielded  to 
the  position  of  the  Secessionists.  It  had  come  to  the  veiy 
last  point  where  they  must  either  vindicate  the  government 
or  go  out  of  national  existence  forever.  It  was  a  contest 
that  had  been  going  on  through  all  time  between  despotism 
and  constitutional  government  with  liberty — the  battle  of 
all  past  ages  and  M  coming  generations,  culminating  in 
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the  experiment  we  are  making  to-day.  If  senators  hesi- 
tated to  meet  the  issue  in  all  its  aspects,  in  all  its  oontan- 
genciesy  on  this  floor,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ereiy- 
where,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  the  day  and  hour  in 
whieh  Ood  Almighty  had  permitted  them  to  enact  the 
part  he  had  assigned  them  in  the  great  chapter  of  human 
destiny.  For  his  part,  he  was  ''glad  he  had  been  bom 
when  he  was,  so  that  his  lines  had  fallen  here  to-day- 
glad  his  destiny  was  linked  with  the  great  contest  that  had 
been  coming,  coming,  coming  with  every  successive  gener- 
ation and  every  successive  experiment  that  the  world  had 
ever  made  in  all  the  past"  It  was  no  time  to  hunt  up 
justice  of  the  peace  records  to  find  precedents.  They 
must  accept  the  contest  as  it  had  come — anomalous  and 
destitute  of  precedents  but  destined  to  shed  an  infinite 
lif^t  on  the  future.  In  such  a  contest,  the  only  questioa 
he  adrod  was:  ''Is  your  heart  right!  If  it  be,  join 
with  us  in  this  great  struggle.^  If  there  are  l<^al  men 
in  Virginia  determined  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  dvil 
hhniy  in  this  hour  of  peril,  let  them  come. 

The  vote  on  admitting  the  Virginia  senators  was  M 
lo  6— the  latter  being  Bayard,  Bright,  Polk,  Powell  and 
Baukburj. 


i       i 


V. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
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0A8U  IN  UAlfD. 


The  day  the  Ck)nvention  reassembled,  the  Intelligencer 
said: 

The  success  of  our  new  State  government  is  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  oi  its  warmest  friends.  Every  day  more 
and  more  demonstrates  the  wiidom  that  governed  the  councils 
of  its  reorganisatidn.  The  newa  comes  in  constantly  that  peo- 
ple by  coonties  and  by  communities^  wherever  our  victorious 
arms  have  spread,  are  gladly  rallying  to  its  support  and  defense. 
Company  after  company,  both  in  State  and  United  Statse 
service,  are  being  mustered  in,  and  ere  the  summer  is  gone  we 
'  shall  see  some  ten  thousand  of  the  true  and  patriotic  sons  of 
Western  Virginia  in  the  aeld  under  the  glorious  aag  of  ear 
country. 

The  editor  comments  on  the  financial  success  of  the 
new  government  The  taxes  paid  were  already  beyond 
its  needs;  and  the  Federal  government  bad  just  paid  over 
in  gold  upwards  of  $40,000,  due  the  State  by  the  distribu- 
tion  of  1841  from  sales  of  public  lands,  now  worth  in 
current  funds  some  $44,000  to  $45,000. 

Yet  these  prosperous  conditions  were  not  very  old* 
;  When  the  restoration  had  been  completed  by  the  Conven- 
tion the  treasury  of  the  restored  government  was,  of  course^ 

sif 
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empty.  Garernor  Peirpoint  and  Hr.  Van  Winkle  had 
keen  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  Wheeling  banks  on  their 
perional  endonementy  and  had  in  this  way  raised  $10|000. 

OOMMITTm  oil  DIVISIOlf. 

Angnst  6th  the  Convention  came  together  again,  to 
leflnme  the  work  before  it  Immediately  after  prayer,  Mr. 
West  t{  Wetsel  offered  a  resolntion  to  raise  a  committee 
of  one  from  each  connty  to  take  into  consideratioa  the 
n^le  subject  of  a  division  of  the  State,  as  a  basis  for 
aelioti  hy  the  Convention.  The  proposition  was  igreed 
to  and  later  the  committee  appointed  as  follows: 


Wsst,  of  WstssL 
Crawford,  of  Hanooek. 
Niekols.' of  Brooks. 
Wllsoa,  of  Oklo. 
BartoTf  of  Marshall. 
JoknsoB,  of  Tyler. 
Btoart  of  Doddridge. 
Willlsisoa,  of  Plsasaats. 
Doaslas,  of  Rltehis. 
Vaa  Wlakls»  of  Wood. 
Fleshsr.  of  Jaeksoa. 
Wstssl.  of  IfasoB. 
Braaiflsld,  of  Wayne. 
Kramer*  of  Monougalla. 
llla«r»  of  AlenadrU, 
Bsnss,  of  Marlon. 


Csthor,  of  Taylor. 
ZInn,  of  Preston. 
PanoBS,  of  Tucker. 
Crans,  of  Randolpb* 
Meyers,  of  BarlNNtf . 
Smith,  of  Upshar. 
Ufhthom,  of  Lewis. 
Withers,  of  OUsmt. 
DsTls,  of  Harrison. 
Orahsm,  of  Wirt 
Black,  of  Kanawha. 
Trout,  of  Haaipshlre. 
Hawxhorst,  of  ITalrfai. 
Mlehsol,  of  Hardy. 
KooBcs,  of  JoBsfson. 


Qnestions  like'  stay-law,  confiscation  of  rebels*  V^^ 
eriy,  increased  compensation  ^r  sheriffs  and  coUecton, 
were  raised  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Business. 

—    In  the  second  day's  session,  Mr.  Fitmsworth  offered 
this:  /  , 
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WMfMf,  The  late  Lsglslataro  refnsed  lo  glvo  lU  consent 
for  a  division  of  the  SUte  or  the  formation  of  a  new  State;  and, 
whereas,  wo  deem  It  necessary,  In  compUanee  with  the  ConsUta- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  to  hsTo  such  csnssnt  bsfore  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  State,  therefore 

Rewlvtd,  That  we  deem  It  nnwise  at  this  time  for  this  Con- 
Tention  to  take  action  for  a  diTislon  of  the  State,  and  that  when 
tt  adjonms  on  Friday  neit  It  will  adjonm  sine  die. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  on  motion  of 
Hr.  West,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  25.  2Ir.  Todd  of  Taylor 
renewed  the  resolution  in  substance  except  tliat  instead  of 
proposing  an  adjournment  it  declared  it  inexpedient  to 
legislate,  and  had  it  referred. 


BIOHMOKD 


'^VOID.'* 


The  Business  Committee,  among  other  things,  reported 
an  ordinance,  which  was  passed  two  days  later,  declaring 
the  proceedings  of  the  Richmond  Convention  a  nullity,  in 
these  terms: 

That  all  ordlnancsi^  act%  orders,  resolutions  and  other  nra- 
ceedlngs  of  the  ConTentlon  which  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the 
ISth  day  of  February  last,  being  without  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  constitutionally  glTon  and  In  derpgatlon  of 
their  rights,  are  hereby  declared  lUegal,  Inoperatlfe,  null,  veld 
and  without  fores  and  effect 

OAUULB  ANTICIPATES  OOMMITTBB. 

On  the  third  day  Mr.  Carlile  submitted  resolutions  to 
instruct  the  Business  Committee  to  report  an  ordinance 
providing  for  the  oiganijBation  of  a  separate  State  em- 
bracing the  following  counties: 

Jeltorson,  Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Barboart 
Braxton,  Brooke,  Cabell,  Oalhoun,  Clay,  Doddridge,  OilnMr.  Han- 
eoek»  Harrison,  Jackson,  Kanawha,  Lswis,  Marlon.  Marshall, 
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Utmom,  llMMmgattA,  Okie,  PleMMiti,  Prwton,  Pntauii,  Baadolpk, 
Riteklt,  Roam,  Ttylor,  Tooker,  Tjrler,  Upthur,  Wajno^  W«Mir, 
W«tMl»  Wirt  uid  Wood,  M. 

And  another  ordinance  providing  that  any  oonntiea 
^jring  eontiguotts  to  the  boundaries  propoeed  for  the  new 
State,  and  whoae  people  shall  express  a  desire  to  be  ad« 
mitted,  shall  form  a  part  thereof;''  and  also  instmoting 
the  oonunittee  to  report  ''a  constitution  and  form  of  goT- 
emment  for  the  proposed  State,  to  be  sulmiitted  to  the  peo* 
pie  thereof  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  polls  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  October  next,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  sense  of  said  voters  be  taken  upon  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  the  said  new  State."  Mr.  Oarlile  said 
tiiese  resolutions  were  offered  as  a  sort  of  test  to  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  the  Convention. 

Winn  OF  THB  MARK. 

If  the  reader  will  for  a  moment  consider  how  much  it 
involves  to  frame  an  oiganic  law  for  a  State  under  ordl* 
nary  eonditionsy  and  then  how  much  more  for  such  a  State 
under  the  surrounding  circumstances — about  to  cut  loose 
not  only  from  the  parental  household  but  from  the  old 
rules,  laws,  systems,  traditions,  down  to  the  most  funda« 
mental  bases,  and  evolve  new  ones  on  radically  different 
lines,  adapted  to  different  ideas  and  needs— he  will  re- 
alise how  wide  of  the  mark  was  Mr.  Oarlile's  proposition, 
that  a  mere  committee  should)  in  a  few  hours  or  days  at 
most,  prepare  a  constitution  and  form  of  govempient  lor 
iueh  a  State.      \ 

ICr.  Stuart  of^^Doddridge  moved  to  lay  the  reeoiutioBS 
,jm  the  table.    Hr.  Carlile  supported  th4m  in  an  elaborate 
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address.  He  thought  the  time  had  now  come  for  action, 
and  went  over  the  grounds  which  prompt  a  separation  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  But  the  existence  of  the 
struggle  now  in  progress,  he  said,  suggested  additional 
reasons  for  prompt  action.  If  the  result  of  the  war  should 
be  an  agreement  for  a  division  of  the  country  into  two 
governments — a  thing  he  did  not  expect,  yet  something 
that  was  always  within  the  range  of  possibility — ^the  ter- 
ritory of  Western  Virginia  might  come  into  controversy 
in  the  settlement,  and  it  might  make  a  difference  in  sudi 
a  settlement  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  Old  Dominion 
or  an  independent  State.  He  had  recently  advised  delay 
until  the  Kestored  Qovemment  had  been  fully  recognized. 
The  admission  of  our  Senators,  he  being  one,  had  com- 
pleted that  recognition ;  and  under  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  familiarly 
known  as  Luther  vs.  Borden  (the  Rhode  Island  case,) 
that  question  was  settled  beyond  possible  controversy.  He 
did  not  think  the  formation  of  this  territory  into  an  inde* 
pendent  State  could  in  any  way  embarrass  the  Federal 
government  in  its  operations  against  the  rebellion  but 
would  rather  strengtjien  its  hands.  It  rested  with  this 
Convention  to  initiate  the*  movement,  and  that  was  all  it 
could  do.  The  Li^slature,  whose  consent  was  necessary, 
would  not  reassemble  until  December.  As  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Legislature  at  its  July  session,  they  had  no  right— 
at  least  there  was  no  occasion — to  give  their  consent  in  ad- 
vance of  an  application.  No  proper  application  could  yet 
be  made.  There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  this  Conven* 
tion  taking  the  initiatory  steps.  Let  us  ascertain  the  sense 
of  the  people  within  the  boundaries  proposed,  lay  before 
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th«m  the  f onn  of  gorenunent  you  eiqpect  to  extend  orer 
tliem,  and  if  they  deaire  it,  their  servants  in  the  Legis- 
lature can  gire  their  eonsent  Mr.  Carlik  eonclnded  his 
address  in  these  words: 

Under  lbs  InenlMis  of  a  false  political  ^kUosophj,  ws  bsTS 
ksrs  bsea  digging,  in  an  almost  primltlTs  state*  frooi  tlM 
*  towels  of  the  earth,  the  neoessarj  means  of  support,  while  nature 
has  flUed  us  to  OTerflowIng  with  all  the  elements  of  wsalth 
ssddng  nothing  In  the  world  trot  the  hand  of  tndvstnr  to 
derelof  tbem  and  bring  them  Into  aetlTo  nse.  Borne  down  hj 
an  Bastem  goremmental  majority,  cat  off  from  all  eonaeetlen 
or  armpathr  with  a  people  with  whom  we  haTe  no  commercial 
ties,  we  hare  endured  the  disastrous  results  that  must  erer  iow 
from  an  unnatural  connection.  Cut  the  knot!  Cut  It  now; 
applr  the  knifet 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  objected  that  under  the  prop- 
ositicm  of  Mr.  Carlile  the  Committee  on  Division  would 
be  instructed  to  report  a  constitution  and  form  of  govern* 
ment  He  held  this  body  had  no  right  or  power  to  frame 
a  eonstitution.  That  should  emanate  f r<mi  the  people  who 
were  to  be  governed  by  it  He  was  for  referring  this  ques- 
tion to  the  people,  and  if  they  voted  for  a  division  he  was 
agreed  to  it  But  he  had  not  been  sent  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  State  of  Virginia  or  of  making  a 
constitution  for  a  new  State.  The  thing  had  never  been 
mooted  before  his  people.  The  Ccmimittee  on  Division 
had  the  general  subject  under  cousiderationi  and  be  ob- 
jeeled  to  tying  |heir  hands  by  this  special  instruetion. 
He  moved  to  layVthe  resolutions  on  the  tabic.    The  mo- 
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On  the  10th  inst.,  If r.  West  from  the  Committee  on 
Division  reported  an  ordinance  to  provide  for  a  division 
of  the  State.  For  this  no  less  than  eight  substitutes  were 
subsequently  offered.  These  were  made  the  order  for  the 
following  Tuesday  and  each  day  till  disposed  of. 

a  MONSTnoim  niarH. 

The  committee's  ordinance  which  had  now  come  before 
the  Convention  was  one  that  could  not  possibly  accomplish 
what  the  title  proposed.  Just  who  or  what  purpose  shaped 
it  cannot  be  precisely  known,  or  whether  it  was  the  result 
of  honest  effort  to  compromise  and  harmonize  by  an  un- 
wieldy ccmimitteey  made  up  in  an  incongruous  way,  with 
a  large  majority  of  material  in  it  entirely  incapable  of 
a  clear  and  connected  plan.  Mr.  West  proposed  to  take  in 
all  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  clear  across  to  the  Poto- 
mac south  of  Washington,  with  nothing  but  an  imaginary 
boundary  between  that  territory  and  the  rest  of  Virginia, 
and  at  the  other  end,  to  run  a  sort  of  snout  or  tail  clear 
down  to  the  Tennessee  line.  He  provided  that  the  Vir- 
ginia constitution,  as  modified  by  the  ordinances  of  this 
Convention,  should  be  adopted  for  the  proposed  State.  He 
proposed  to  start  his  boundary  on  the  Tennessee  line  so 
as  to  take  in  a  part  of  Scott  County,  all  of  Russell ;  thence 
to  run  along  the  top  of  Clinch  mountain  "to  the  county 
lines  of  Oiles  County;  thence  with  the  county  lines  of 
Giles  and  Tazewell  to  the  county  line  of  Mercer."  This 
description  seems  to  be  faulty,  as  the  maps  show  Bland 
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Oounty  intenrening  between  Tajsewell  and  Oilet.  Tbe 
deseription  of  tbe  linee,  whicb  is  by  monnUin  ranges  in 
mmB  jdaoesy  is  obsonre  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  maps;  bat  it  appears  to  take  in  Highland,  Pen- 
dletoni  Hardji  Hampshire^  Frederick,  London  and  Fair- 
f a3c,  the  line  running  to  the  Potomac  south  of  Alexandria. 
One  merit  of  the  scheme  urged  by  Mr,  West  was  that  it 
embraced  the  grave  of  Washington.  He  thought  that 
would  eommend  it  to  the  f  aror  of  Congress  when  the  new 
State  knodced  for  admittance.  But  it  seemed  to  the  writer 
then,  and  does  yet,  that  a  Congress  possessed  of  commoii 
sense  and  ordinary  artistic  susceptibilities  would  have 
been  shocked  by  such  a  territorial  monstrosity.  As  for 
the  Pater  Patrie,  if  he  could  bare  looked  down  and  have 
seen  the  part  of  his  country  in  which  he  had  once  been 
qiecially  interested  canred  and  disfigured  in  the  way  Mr. 
West  proposed,  he  must  hare  turned  orer  in  his  coflfai  bj 
way  <rf  protest 

DXBATB  OH  mTISIOH. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Barnes  of  Marion  spoke 
against  any  division  of  the  State.  There  had  been  no 
popular  uprising  or  demand  for  such  a  measure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  they  ought  to  have 
the  consent  of  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  portion 
of  the  State,  and  that  could  not  now  be  obtained.  He 
doubted  if  Congress  would  admit  a  State  on  a  merely  tech- 
nical consent  He  thought  it  better  not  to  make  the  trial 
BOW  and  fail  but  to  wait  for  the  ripe  fruit  to  fall  into 
our  hands.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  it  He  had  no 
objeetion  to  an  expression  on  the  silbjeet,  but  was  nol 
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willing  the  people  should  bo  distracted  with  such  a  ques- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Wetzel  asked  if  a  division  could  not  be 
had  now,  when  could  they  obtain  it  t 

Mr.  Barnes  replied:    When  the  Seccessionists  are 
driven  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  Secessionists  being  in  revolution 
against  the  United  States  had  nude  themselves  aliens  and 
no  longer  citizens  of  either  Virginia  or  the  United  States. 
Secession  was  unconstitutional  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  he  said,  as  it  regards  our  rights  or  interests 
in  Western  Viiginia.  For  himself,  he  was  for  division 
even  before  the  Bichmond  Convention  was  held,  and  his 
people  had  elected  him  on  that  issue.  He  was  for  a  divi- 
sion not  only  on  account  of  the  recent  wrongs  but  from 
long  conviction.  He  spoke  of  the  natural  barriers  and 
diversities  dividing  the  West  from  the  £ast  The  people 
expected  a  division  from  this  Convention  and  would  be 
disappointed  if  the  foundation  for  it  were  not  laid.  The 
people  of  Wetzel  had  instructed  her  members  to  go  for  im- 
mediate separation;  that  this  Convention  should  prepare 
the  work  so  as  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  which 
meetrin  December;  and  having  that,  to  apply  to  Congress 
for  admission.  As  to  embarrassing  our  friends  in  the 
East  by  this  movement,  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  tbe 
United  States  could  crush  out  secession  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. How  could  division  in  any  way  hamper  the  gov- 
ernment in  that  work  t  But  after  they  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  L^lature,  it  would  still  remain  with 
Congress  to  refuse  or  delay  admission  if  there  were  any 
apprehension  of  such  embarrassment 
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Mr.  Van  Winkle  moved  to  strike  out  "New  Viiginit** 
from  the  ordinance  and  enbetitnte  "Allegfaeny/'  and  this 
was  agreed  to. 

Hr.  Famsworth's  substitute  came  up  for  considera- 
tion next  morning.  It  started  the  line  of  dirision  at  the 
Kentud^  line  on  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River,  irtiere 
'Logan  and  Buchanan  Counties  join  the  river,  and  ran  so 
as  to  include  Logan,  Wyoming,  9*leigh,  Fayette,  Nich- 
olas, Webster,  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Hardy,  Hampshire^ 
MiNrgan,  Bericeley  and  JefFerson. 

Mr.  Boreman  of  Tyler  offered  by  way  of  substitute  a 
paper  consisting  of  preamble  and  resolutions,  taking  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  premature  and  unfair  to  those 
parts  of  the  State  not  represented  here  io  antiiorize  the 
formation  of  a  new  State,  and  recommending  that  the 
Legislature,  ''providing  the  people  within  the  proposed 
boundaries  shall  be  freed  from  their  present  embarrass- 
ments and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  will  then 
admit  of  a  full  and  free  expression  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment,**  provide  for  taking  a  vote  within  the  boundaries 
on  the  question  of  division  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Janu- 
ary ensuing.  These  resolutions  had  apparently  been  drawn 

•  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  who  followed  them  with  an  elab- 
orate argument  against  any  present  attempt  at  division* 
He  spoke  two  hours  and  the  Intelligencer  pronounced  his 
speech  ''a  masterly  effort,  cogent,  logical  and  compre- 
hensive; the  very  strongest  that  has  yet  been  made,  or  we 
believe  can  be,  igainst  a  division  of  the  State.''  No 
qmopsis  of  the  speech  was  printed  because  it  was  the  in* 

-tention  to  print  it  in  full  and  as  a  rbult  of  its  great 
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length  it  was  not  printed  at  all.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  ground  against  division  per  se,  but 
against  the  expediency  of  it  at  that  time.  He  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Crane,  who,  while  a  fervid  orator,  with  the 
gift  of  real  eloquence,  could  not  put  his  arguments  into 
the  compact  shape  given  his  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle. 

ATTOBITBY  0£NESAI«  BATES  LEK08  AUAKO. 

In  the  next  day's  session,  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Marion, 
spoke  against  division.  He  held  that  it  would  violate  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  constitution  and  cited  the 
clause  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  new  States.  The 
consent  of  the  whole  State  must  be  had,  not  that  of  one- 
third  or  one-fourth ;  it  would  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
general  government  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the  robel- 
b'on ;  the  slavery  question  must  come  up  in  the  formation 
of  the  constitution,  and  this  would  create  controversy  in 
Congress  and  among  our  own  people.  The  present  State 
government,  he  said,  would  be  abrogated  and  the  people 
of  a  portion  of  the  State  left  without  any  government.  He 
desired  a  division  of  the  State  at  the  rij^t  time,  but  en- 
tered his  protest  against  attempting  it  now.  He  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  expressing  the  opinion  that: 

Ths  formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  Western  Tirglnla  Is 
an  original  act  of  revolutioa.  I  do  not  dear  the  power  of  revo- 
lution. I  do  not  call  it  a  right,  for  it  is  never  prescribed;  It 
exists  In  force  onlr  and  has  and  can  have  no  law  hat  the  will 
of  the  rsvolutionists.  Any  attempt  to  carrr  It  eat  Invohrte  a 
pUin  breach  of  both  the  Oonstitutlons  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
Nation.   And  hence  It  Is  plain  that  jren  eaaaot  tahe  that  eearss 
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wllkmit  wtakffltmi  If  mot  dMtroylng  your  dalais  vpoii  the 
yatksr  and  rapport  of  tbo  ceiioral  goreniaioBt  and  wlthoit  dlo- 
ooBeortlaff  tho  plaa  adoptod  by  Ylrgliila  and  tho  gontral  for* 
anuBOBt  tor  tho  reorgaaiiatloii  of  tho  reroltod  8taloa  aad  tho 
fMlonitlOA  of  tho  tntogritsr  of  tho  Uaioa. 

This  letter  ahowa  that  when  it  was  written  Mr.  Batea 
had  not  studied — at  least  had  not  understood — the  qves- 
^tion  he  disposed  of  in  this  summary  way.  Before  the 
date  of  the  letter,  the  exeoutiTe  branch  of  the  United 
States  govemment-^^whose  l^gal  adviser  Mr.  Bates  was 
supposed  to  be — and  likewise  both  houses  of  Congress,  had 
Teeognised  the  procedure  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  as  entirely  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  the  State  consti* 
tution*  The  L^slature  had  been  recognized  as  the  Iqps- 
latnre  competent  to  give  its  ''consent,^'  so  that  no  ^'original 
act  of  revolution^  was  now  possible.  The  later  event 
proved  that  the  United  States,  so  far  from  being  embar 
rassed  by  the  erection  of  West  Virginia,  waa  actually 
strengthened,  for  the  military  organisation  under  the  new 
State  waa  stronger  than  before.  The  restored  govern* 
ment  was  not  ''abrogated,^'  as  Mr.  Bitchie  had  appro* 
bended,  but  removed  to  a  part  of  Virginia  beyond  the 
lines  of  West  Virginia  when  the  authority  of  the  latter  waa 
estaUiahed.  The  plan  of  reconstruction  which  was  pre* 
maturely  disturbing  Mr.  Bates  was  not  the  present  exi- 
gency be  thought  it  Only  one  great  battle  had  been 
fouf^t,  and  that  bad  been  disastrous  to  the  Union  arma. 
It  was  hardly  time  for  the  administration. at  Washing* 
ton^  or  for  restored  Virginia,  to  be  laying  plans  for  re- 
eoBSiruolIon*    When  reoonstruetion  came  around  nve  or 
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aix  years  later,  even  Mr.  Bates  could  not  have  shown  how 
West  Virginia  was  in  the  way  of  it.  Three  months  ear- 
lier, in  A  letter  to  John  Minor  Botts  of  Virginia,  ]ilr* 
Bates  had  declared  that  if  Virginia  should  ''dismember 
the  Nation,  she  herself  would  be  dismembered.'^  lie;  re- 
peated this  and  to  emphasize  it  said:  ''Now  mark  my 
propheqr:  Unless  Virginia  by  a  rapid  revolution  redeem 
herself  from  the  gulf  that  lies  open  just  before  her,  she 
will  be  degraded,  impoverished  and  dismembered.''  So 
she  was.    Mr.  Bates  was  a  better  prophet  than  lawyer  I 


smith's  ''legal  FicnoK." 


Fontaine  Smith  of  Marion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Bates'  letter  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  lie  began 
by  showing  the  natural  reasons  demanding  a  separation, 
but  contended  there  were  insuperable  difficulties  at  pres- 
ent One  was  that  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  full 
consent  of  the  State  was  necessary,  and  this  could  not  now 
be  obtained.  The  larger  part  of  the  State  was  in  duress, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  advantage  of  what  he  de* 
scribed  as  "a  legal  fiction''  to  obtain  a  division  now  in 
opposition  to  the-  wishes  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  State, 
which  was  as  much  interested  as  the  West  and  had  an 
equal  right  to  be  heard.  "Having  now  assumed  to  be  the 
State  of  Virginia,"  he  said,  "we  are,  of  course,  responsible 
for  the  entire  Sute  debt"  If  they  divided  the  State 
and  abdicated  all  the  government  of  Virginia,  it  would  be 
running  counter  to  the  interest  of  those  who  held  the  State 
bonds  and  their  opposition  would  have  to  be  encountered. 
His  own  position  was  taken  boldly  that  a  division  could 
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be  obtained  only  by  consent  of  all  of  Vifginia,  eastern 
and  middle  as  well  as  western*  *  *  *  When  the  re- 
bellion should  have  been  driven  oat  of  the  rest  of  the  StatOi 
the  power  of  the  government  wonld  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
different  elass  of  men  in  that  part  of  the  State  from 
what  it  was  now — poor  men,  whose  interests  wonld  be 
identieal  with  onr  own,  friendly  to  ns,  who^  If  we  then  de- 
sired it,  wonld  give  their  ocmsent  to  a  separation.  He 
looked  upon  the  question  of  slavery  as  a  matter  of  elimato 
and  soil  Men  wonld  be  governed  hj  their  interests.  If 
the  question  were  agitated  now  while  the  present  parlj 
was  in  power,  the  application  for  admission  would  be  re- 
jeeted.  His  plan  was  to  adopt  the  present  State  consia- 
tution,  with  necessary  modifications,  and  hold  an  election 
in  October  to  get  a  popular  expression. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Paxton  addressed  the  Oonv^n- 
tion.  He  admitted  nothing  should  be  done  whidi  would 
really  embarrass  the  government  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  loyal  people  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia were  represented  here.  They  had  long  been  op- 
pressed by  the  remainder  of  the  State,  and  even  their 
warning  when  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  that 
the  people  would  not  submit,  was  treated  with  contempt 
Our  best  interests  demand  the  separation.  This  being 
true,  now  that  the  constitutional  difficulty  had  disap- 
peared, why  not  initiate  steps  for  a  division  t  The  only 
substantial  objection  was  that  it  would  embarrass  the  gov« 
emment  He  could  not  see  how.  They  were  now  en* 
tirely  dependent  (^  the  government  and  even  if  all  other 
steps  had  been  completed,  they  would  a]rail  nothing  with- 
trot  the  consent  of  Congress.    The  government  thus  held 
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the  final  control ;  and,  therefore,  how  could  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  embarrass  it  t  If  the  State  was  ever  to  be  di- 
vided, it  must  be  begun  sometime,  by  somebody.  It  would 
not  divide  itself.  Ho  believed  Ck>ngTe8s  would  in  good 
time  sanction  any  proper  division,  and  that  the  Convention 
ought  not  to  adjourn  without  taking  some  step  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Harrison  followed  in  a  somewhat  ramb- 
ling speech  in  favor  of  division.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said  this  Convention  had  been  convened  for  the 
express  purpose  of  a  division  of  the  State,  and  he  read 
letters  from  citizens  of  the  interior  urging  some  measures 
looking  to  that  end — one  from  Hon.  Wm.  O.  Brown,  who 
told  him  now  was  the  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Marion  offering  to  read  a  letter  from 
Attorney  General  Bates,  was  reminded  that  the  letter  had 
already  been  read.  Mr.  Carlile  remarked  that  there  was 
''another  letter  from  Mr.  Bates  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Secretary  in  which  he  *took  very  different  grounds 
from  those  taken  in  the  letter  read;"  and  if  the  Attorney' 
General  waf  to  be  dragged  in  here  to  influence  the  action 
of  the  Convention,  he  should  insist  on  having  him  ''pre- 
sented in  both  phases.'^  Mr.  Bates  mi^t  be  good  author^ 
ity  "but  he  was  not  their  constituents.'' 

OOVERNOB  POLSLET  SEES  ▲  ITEW  UOHT. 

The  succeeding  morning,  (}ovemor  Polsley  spoke 
against  division.  He  argued  the  specific  object  for  which 
this  body  had  assembled,  as  shown  in  the  second  address 
issued  by  the  Central  Committee,  was  the  reoi^nixation 
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of  the  State  gOTernment.  Not  only  so,  Imt  tuch  wm  tbe 
'  undentiiiidiiig  and  such  subatantiallj  onr  own  declaration 
in  the  June  session,  having  then  nnanimouslj  declared 
that  it  was  impni<knt  and  inexpedient  to  nn<^ertake  a  diri- 
aion  of  the  State.  Thej  should  limit  themselres  to  their 
Hgitimate  powers.  Thej  wonld  be  even  more  despotic 
than  the  Richmond  Convention  if  they  proceeded  now  to 
ofiect  a  division  before  a  free  expression  of  opinion  could 
bo  had  It  was  impossible  for  even  one-fonrth  of  the  eoim- 
ties  included  in  the  boundaries  to  give  an  expression  upon 
the  proposition.  He  desired  earnestly  that  this  common- 
wealth might  be  divided  as  early  as  possiblci  but  he  feared 
a  false  step  now  would  defeat  that  object  As  for  the  dan- 
ger in  the  event  of  a  compromise  with  the  rebellion,  he 
had  never  permitted  himself  to  believe  such  a  result  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Hubbard  of  Ohio  followed  Mr.  Polsley  and  con- 
curred in  his  contention  that  this  Convention  was  not 
inaugurated  fo^  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  State,  but 
for  the  reoiganization  of  a  government  for  the  whole  Stat^ 
and  the  support  of  the  general  government  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion*  He  referred  to  the  tabling  1^  a  vote  of  50 
to  17  of  Mr.  Famsworth's  resolution  to  declare  that  the 
object  in  reorganixing  the  State  government  was  to  obtain 
a  division  of  the  State.  His  objection  to  action  now  in 
the  direction  of  division  was  that  it  would  embarrass  the 
government  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  If 'the  regular 
State  goverumenrt  now  in  operation  were  destroyed,  bow 
eeidd  the  remainder  of  the  State  ever,  be  restored  to  the 
— Union  t    The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  had  said 
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this  movement  here  was  worth  more  to  the  government 
than  an  army  with  banners. 

Mr.  Carlile  said  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  the  ac- 
tion they  proposed  would  embarrass  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  slightest  degree  in  its  efforts  to  matnfi|iii  the 
Union,  he  would  join  in  voting  the  proposition  dovm»  But 
how  embarrass  t  Did  the  Ohio  River  which  divides  us 
from  Ohio  embarrass  the  administration  I  The  idea  that 
imaginary  lines  defining  the  boundaries  of  States  crushes 
the  power  of  die  government  to  maintain  and  protect  it- 
self  was  baseless.  We  cannot  ourselves  divide  the  State. 
We  simply  propose  that  the  people  within  a  certain  boun- 
dary may  be  permitted  to  declare  their  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject. How  will  this  embarrass  die  government  in  its  mili- 
tary operations !  Would  some  gentleman  be  kind  enough 
to  point  out  howt 

Mr.  Hubbard  asked  how  was  Eastern  Virginia  to  be 
restored  to  the  Union  if  the  State  were  divided  t 


*nVtao"  asked  Mr.  Carlile,  "restored  Northwestera  Virginia 
to  tlie  Union?  The  loyal  people  of  Northwettem  Virginia.  Tbe 
loyal  people  of  Eastern  Virginia  wiU  liaTe  to  restore  tbe  Bast 
That  is  the  way  erery  seceded  SUte  in  the  Union  is  to  he 
restored.  Bnt  the  passage  of  this  proposition  will  not  defent 
that  object  aor  render  ns  less  powerful  than  now.  Nor  do  I 
expect  we  wiU  hsTO  bert  assembled  representatlTes  from  all 
Virginia.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Mason  think  If  we  wait 
.until  there  Is  a  full  represenUtlon  here  from  every  eonnty  In 
the  State  a  separation  wiU  erer  be  obtained?  As  to  the  nnkind- 
ness  of  taking  adTantage  of  onr  eastern  brethren,  how  much 
they  consulted  our  interests  In  what  they  bare  been  doing!  It 
was  weU  understood  Mr.  Famsworth's  resolution  was  Ubled 
because  the  time  for  a  manifesto  was  espedany  inopportune. 
The  Legislature  had  net  sMt  had  net  elected  senators^  and  the 
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■malora  had  not  been  admitted.  In  a  word,  we  had  bo  Legtola- 
tnre  at  that  time  qBalllled  to  glTo  the  requisite  coaaeBt  I  mr* 
aelf  OBPoeed  the  reaolvtlOB  aad  said  that  as  aooa  as  coald  be  after 
we  had  evch  a  Legislature,  I  would  be  foremost  bbiobb  theee 
who  sought  the  dlTlsioa  of  the  State.  laterest  Is  the  base  of  all 
polltteal  a^oB,  aad  If  we  bellere  our  iBterest  requires  this 
aeiiaratfOB,  we  are  Justified  Ib  the  ejes  of  the  world.  As 
to  the  matter  of  embarrassiag  the  goTenunqat,  It  eould  BOt 
posslblr  do  so  up  to  the  poiut  of  our  applleatioB  to  OoBgress. 
ThSB  the  deelslOB  of  that  Tory  questtou  will  rest  with  Ooagress. 
BBd  thof  Bwjr  admit  us  or  ask  as  to  wait  for  a  more  auspielOBi 
time. 

Mr.  Carlile  added  that  their  action  in  that  direction 
conld  not  afFcct  the  government  at  Wheeling. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  remarked  that  thej  '^wonld  bring  it 
into  contempt '^ 

''Sir,**  replied  Mr.  Carlile,  "yon  cannot  bring  a  gov- 
emment  into  contempt  while  my  friend  from  Wood  is  a 
n;i*rober  of  it'* 

Touching  the  financial  aspects  of  the  qnestion,  Mr. 
Carlile  said  that  whenever  a  settlement  should  be  made 
between  this  portion  of  the  State  and  the  residue  and  a 
correct  balance  struck,  it  would  be  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Marion  asked  how  the  settlement  waa  to 
be  madet 

'That,  sir,**  replied  Mr.  Cariile,  *'is  to  be  left  to  your- 
aelf  and  other  eminent  gentlemen  in  the  future  legislative 
assemblies  of  Virginia  to  determine.'' 

There  was  no  reason  in  morals  or  in  law,  Mr.  Carlilcf 
aigued,  why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor-* 
tonity.  There \had  never  been  a  time. before  in  his  judg^ 
ment  wben  it  could  have  b^n  accomplished  peacefullyi 
VgaUy,  constitutionally. '  So  far  from  embarrassing  the 
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operations  of  the  government,  it  would  in  a  military  way 
strengthen  its  hands.  With  a  separate  existence  they 
could  give  the  government  a  better  support  than  now, 
embarrassed  as  they  were  at  every  step  by  the  innumerable 
burdens  weighing  upon  thorn  so  long  as  tliey  remained  a 
part  of  Virginia.  As  representatives  professing  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  their  people,  it  was  as  little  as  they 
could  do  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  the 
ballot-box  on  diis  subject.  That  was  all  that  was  proposed, 
all  they  would  be  pledged  to  by  any  action  taken  here. 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  wanted  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  State,  and 
he  had  believed  and  urged  it  should  take  place  at  the  time 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1850-51. 

But,  he  said,  we  are  here  reorganizing  our  government 
interests.  Everything  sinks  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  maintaining  the  Union.  If  action  here  was 
likely  to  endanger  the  cause  of  the  Union,  they  should 
hesitate.  He  quoted  the  constitutional  provision  in  re- 
gard to  the  formation  of  new  States.  It  was  contrary  to 
all  ideas  of  justice  to  suppose  it  meant  that  two-thirds  of 
a  State  could  cut  loose  from  the  rest  by  an  arbitrary  ma- 
jority. If  two-thirds  eould  not,  how  could  one-fourth 
force  a  division  without  the  consent  of  the  remainder  t 
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Mr.  Famsworth  followed.  He  charged  upon  a  por- 
tion of  those  opposing  immediate  action  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  altogether.  Two 
of  the  members  had  told  him  they  were«  and  they  were 
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found  acting  with  the  gentlemen  who  profeeeed  to  be  in 
f  AYor  of  diTition  hoi  were  now  opposing  what  tliej  were 
pleaaed  to  eall  precipitate  action.    The  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wood  was  that  one  of  the  great  objects 
was  to  get  into  position  to  legally  and  constitutionally 
take  these  steps.    If  they  were  not  in  such  position  now, 
they  nerer  would  be.    He  recapitulated  the  different  steps 
that  had  been  taken  to  make  this  a  legitimate  goremment 
They  were  not  to  be  prejudiced,  he  claimed,  by  the  rebel- 
lion in  Eastern  Virginia.    They  were  not  responsible  for 
that;  and  they  were  not  to  suffer  because  the  rebels  there 
had  done  wrong.    He  took  the  ground  that  the  goyem- 
ment  could  not  refuse  them  admission  as  a  new  State  if 
the  application  were  properly  made.    It  was  a  right  they 
had  under  their  State  constitution  and  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Sutes,  with  assent  of  their  legis- 
lature, to  demand  admission.    The  argument  that  if  they 
should  be  formed  into  a  new  State  they  could  not  be  loyd 
to  the  United  States  was  the  weakest  he  had  erer  deard ; 
and  if  the  success  of  the  general  government  depended 
on  denying  the  righU  of  the  people  of  Western  Viiginia, 
then  its  success  hung  on  a  very  brittle  thread.   But  the  gor- 
emment  was  high  above  such  a  position.    She  was  contend- 
ing for  Constitutional  liberty  and  we  with  her  contend- 
ing for  the  same.  It  was  taking  no  advantage  of  the  East 
They  had  refused  to  join  us,  and  should  we  suffer  be- 
cause of  their  refusal?    There  was  a  settlement  to  be 
made  with  Eastern  Virginia,  but  the  separation  would  not 
aggravate  the  case  in  the  least.    As  to  the  boundary,  he 
would  like  to  have  the  line  run  with  the  mountains,  but 
al  this  time  perhaps  that  boundary  pould  not  be  had. 
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Only  give  us  a  State  composed  of  such  counties  as  named 
in  his  proposition  and  it  would  vie  with  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  He  was  opposed  to  taking  in  any  counties 
at  this  time  that  would  have  to  be  coerced  into  measures. 


ICB.  LAMB  IB  AOAinST  IT. 


Mr.  Lamb  followed  at  some  length.  He  declared  at 
the  outset  that  he  was  '^or  a  separation  of  this  State 
^  when  it  can  be  done  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a  proper 
manner.''  He  would  like  to  have  the  line  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  if  it  was  to  be  had;  if  not,  the  line  of  the  Alle- 
gfaenies  as  far  south  at  least  as  the  Kanawha.  He  thought 
it  essential  we  should  have  a  boundary  capable  of  military 
defense  to  make  our  position  a  respectable  one  in  the 
family  of  States.  He  recited  what  the  west  had  suffered 
from  the  misrule  of  the  east,  and  added  that  our  social 
habits  were  different  and  our  commercial  relations  were 
not  with  them.  Every  consideration  which  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  demands  a  separa- 
tion; but  it  should  be  when  we  can  command  a  suitable 
boundary  and  when  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion 
can  be  had  throughout  the  limits  of  the  new  States  These 
conditions  could  not  be  complied  with  now;  and  in  the 
heat  with  which  members  now  pressed,  the  measure,  he 
saw  nothing  but  what  presaged  misfortune  for  Northwest- 
em  Virginia.  It  was  not  sixty  days  since  the  present 
government  was  inaugurated,  and  they  were  already  sedc- 
ing  to  overthrow  all  that  had  been  then  done.  This  dis- 
position to  be  continually  changing  great  fundamental 
institutions  could  lead  to  nothing  but  misfortune.    They 
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were  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  the  zealots  of  the 
French  revdution.  Why  this  haste  t  They  were  no  longer 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  East,  though  in  two  ways  they 
mi^t  again  become  sa  One  was  in  event  the  United 
Statea  should  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  and  defend 
them.  The  other  in  case  the  territory  of  the  State  was 
.  repossessed  by  the  Union  arms  and  resumed  its  place  un- 
der this  restored  government  But  there  would  be  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  bring  up  the  question  of  separation 
before  mil  Eastern  Virginia  was  represented.  The  prog* 
ress  of  the  armies  would  be  gradual;  they  would  be  aUe 
to  foresee  when  the  East  would  come  in  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Bat  suppose,  be  said,  a  nsw  State  were  formed  within  tlie 
boundaries  proposed?  As  a  matter  of  coarse  tlie  present  fov- 
smment  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  BiecvUTe  of  the 
United  Stales  and  by  Conaress  Is  snperoeded;  beeaase  from  the 
time  this  CoBTentloB  aanovnces  that  another  goremment  Is  to 
be  foroMd,  who  will  obey  or  regard  the  present  gorenunent? 
Then  If  the  armies  of  the  United  SUtes  are  to  svceeed  In  aast- 
em  TIrglnla.  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  administration  a  now 
State  government  Is  to  be  foroMd  there.  As  Seeesslonlsm  Is 
put  down  In  district  after  district  of  the  SUte,  the  counties  of 
■utem  yirglnia  are  to  be  furnished  again  with  a  csnstltntloaal 
nndevs.  This  restored  government  Is  out  of  the  way.  What 
sort  of  a  gofbmment  will  be  formed  In  the  east?  Necssarily  a 
vovemment  to  represent  the  Bute  of  Virginia.  Tonr  new  State 
will  yet  be  antagonised.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Biecatlve 
can  act  In  reference  to  It;  for  carrying  out  the  great  plan  In 
bringing  back  the  SUte  of  Virginia  Into  the  Union,  they  must, 
as  expressed  In  the  letter  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral*  have  "a  con- 
atltatlonal  nnclens^  around  which  the  shattered  elements  of  the 
Union  throaghont\  the  SUte  can  rally.  Another  SUte  govern* 
amnt  for  the  east^^wonld  then  be  a  necessary  result  As  the 
oC  the  Unltad  States  prevail,  this  government  wm 
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Itself  over  the  whole  east  It  will  be  a  government  which  the 
United  States  will  recognise,  and  will  be  the  legal  government 
of  the  SUU  of  Virginia.  Then  yon  have  superceded  your  old 
government  which  the  United  SUtes  has  recognised  as  the  legal 
ffovemment  of  the  SUte,  and  your  new  (SUU)  government 
has  no  such  claims,  for  It  Is  nothing  In  fact  or  In  law  until 
recognised  by  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  SUtes.  What  re- 
spect will  the  new  government  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  SUU 
then  pay  to  your  ordinances  or  to  the  lines  marked  out  for  a 
new  SUU?  The  StaU  of  Virginia  will  have  again  that  very 
control  over  you  of  which  you  have  so  much  and  so  Justly 
complained.  I  see  In  the  measure  which  you  propose  to  us  qulto 
as  much  cause  for  apprehension  that  Eastom  VlrglnU  nmy  again 
extend  her  dominion  over  ns. 

This  argument  lacks  Mr.  Lamb's  characteristic  sound- 
ness and  sagacity.  The  misUkcn  assumption  that  the 
restored  SUte  government  would  go  out  of  existence  when 
the  new  State  came  in  leads  him  into  a  maze  of  weakness 
and  confusion  quito  foreign  to  Mr.  Lamb's  usual  strength 
and  correctness.  Mr.  Ritchie  fell  into  the  same  error, 
that  the  restored  government  would  be  ''abrogated.''  So 
far  from  it,  that  would  be  imi)068ible ;  having  the  oflScial 
recognition  of  the  Executive  and  both  houses  of  Congress^ 
and  the  action  of  Congress  being  conclusive  that  it  thereby 
became  the  legal,  legitimate,  constitutional  government  of 
the  Statoi  with  senators  and  represeuUtives  in  Congress, 
it  had  become  a  political  impossibility  for  it  to  be  ''abro- 
gated." If  there  should  not  be  a  foot  of  territory  over 
which  the  restored  government  could  assert  iU  authority 
till  recovered  by  arms,  it  must  none  the  less  remain  a 
political  entity  so  long  as  the  Federal  government  con* 
tinned,  representing  loyal  Viiginia  then  wholly  in  duress. 
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The  United  States  could  not  recognize  another  govern* 
ment  in  place  of  it.  If  confutation  were  neceseaiy  we 
have  it  in  the  event.  Governor  Peirpoint's  authority  did 
not  cease— was  not  impaired  in  the  least — ^when  the  new 
State  came  in  save  as  to  the  territory  thus  withdrawn  from 
his  jurisdiction.  The  restored  government  remained  un- 
diminished  over  the  remainder  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Oovemor  Peirpoint  removed  the  archives  to  Alexandria, 
and  two  years  lateri  when  the  duress  had  been  removed  by 
AppomattoXi  the  restored  government  was  estaUisbed  as 
the  rightful  government  of  Virginia  in  the  ancient  capital 
oa  the  James. 

* 

OOVBBIf  HEUT  ROT  ^'PBOVISIONAL.'' 

In  answer  to  some  objections  that  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Harrison  to  the  manner  of  organixing  what 
he  referred  to  as  a  ''provisional  govemmenty'*  Mr.  Lamb 
toA  some  pains. to  explain  that  the  restored  government 
was  not  a  provisional  government 

When  this  CoBventioB  met  In  Jane,  saM  Mr.  Lamh,  It  was 
laposslMe  io  have  throng hoat  the  cooatlss  of  Northwsstem 
Virginia  an  eleetlon  for  Qovemor.  The  CoBventlon  from  Is- 
ptratlve  aeesosItT  were  obliged  to  assume  the  responslMlltjr  of 
elsetlag  a  Ctovernor  themselTss.  That  far  we  Interfered '  with 
the  rights  of  poinilar  soverelgntx;  hat  we  trusted  to  oar  eon* 
stitaents  to  exeoss  us  for  that  Interfereaoe  on  aeeouat  of  the 
ascsssltles,  the  dllBenlUss,  the  vast  embarrassments  with  which 
we  were  sarromided.  Thej  unanlmouslj  approved  of  oar 
eoorse.  Throaghont  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  land» 
ear  action  la  June  has  been  approved  approved  by  the  Cknr* 
emaMut  of  the.Unlted  States,  approved  bj  Ue  lOjral  bmu  of  the 
ieiral  Btatsa  ev^rvwhere.  We  were  fnlljr  Jastlied  .In  dolag  It 
Bat  having  eleded'a  Governor  la  this  Irregular  and— excspt 
80  far  as  It  was  Justlisd  by  the  drcjunstanrns    aajastliahls 
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mode,  we  prescribed  six  months  for  his  term  of  office.    Yet  we 
went  on  here  to  enact  as  follows:    The  General  Assembly  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  Governor  and  Ueotenant* 
GoTomor  by  the  people  as  soon  as  In  their  Judgment  such  elec- 
Uon  could  be  properly  held.    The  office  of  Governor  under  the 
reorganised  government  was  not  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  at  least  according  to  the  ordinance  for  the  reorganla- 
tlon  of  that  government    An  express  provision  Is  made  for  Its 
eonUnuance  In  a  regular  manaer  by  popuUr  elecUon  wbea  the 
Legislature  think  such  an  election  can  be  held.    The  ConveoUon 
did  not  recommend  this  to  the  Legislature.    They  required  It 
The  provision  In  regard  to  members  of  the  Legislature  Is  that 
*Hhey  shall  hold  their  offices  from  the  passage  of  this  ordinance 
until  the  end  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  respecUvely 
elected.**   The  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  under  this 
system  hold  until  186S  and  a  portion  of  the  senators  uaUl  1SS5. 
When  the  terms  of  those  officers  expire.  If  this  system  Is  to  be 
eonUnued,  their  successors  will  be  elected  in  the  regular  way. 
In  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  Is  this  merely  a  "pro- 
visional government"  for  a  provisional  government  I  take  It 
Is  a  government  which  axes  In  the  very  charter  of  Its  creation 
a  period  beyond  which  It  Is  not  to  coaUnue. 

Mr.  Lamb  recited  the  facts  to  show  that  tlie  call  for 
this  Convention  had  been  addressed  to  the  whole  State. 
In  concluding  his  remarks  he  said : 

I  fear  If  you  press  this  measure  upon  us,  ae  you  seem  de- 
termined, that  lU  only  result  win  be  woe  to  you  and  me  and 
mine;  but  if  the  measure  carries.  I  shall  Join  heartily,  fairty  and 
honestly  in  carrying  out  your  determination.  My  fate  will  be 
yours;  and  I  can  only  hope  that  whether  weal  or  woe  come  of  It 
I  may  sUU  be  able  la  any  event  to  protect  those  who  are 
dependent  on  aie. 

A  PAMfLY  JAn. 

The  next  daj  (Saturday),  the  17th,  was  spent  over  the 
several  substitutes  for  the  committee's  ordinance.  Mr. 
Carlile  offered,  in  the  way  of  .oomprcmiiae  as  he  said,  to 
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embrace  only  the  territory  proposed  in  Mr.  Fanwworth*s 
•nbatitnte  and  then  make  it  the  duty  of  the  L^slatnre 
at  its  next  session  to  provide  for  submitting  the  question 
of  division  at  an  early  day  to  the  territory  so  embraced. 
Late  in  the  day,  Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  'Mr.  Carlile's  proposition,  to  substitute  the 
territory  included  by  the  committee's  original  ordinance 
— ^from  the  Tennessee  line  to  the  tomb  of  Washington. 
In  the  discussion  of  this,  Mr.  Carlile,  having  exhausted 
his  privilege,  rose  to  speak  when  several  members  objected. 
Mr.  Carlile  became  emphatic  and  said,  amid  great  confu- 
sion, that  if  after  the  offer  he  had  made  to  meet  the  other 
side  on  a  compromise  this  course  were  to  be  pursued  by 
them,  he  would  take  it  all  back,  and  if  tliey  "would  and 
must  have  war,*'  they  should  have  it.  Some  member  cried : 
"And  war  it  shall  be r    Another:    "We  will  meet  you T 

The  vote  on  Stuart^s  amendment  was  taken,  and  it  was 
earried  1^  one  majority. 

Mr.  Famsworth  remarked  that  they  now  had  ^'no  fur- 
ther business  here,''  and  he  moved  to  adjourn  sine  die. 
Several   members  cried :    'Tes,  let  us  adjourn  and  go 

bomel" 

The  sine  die  motion  was  not  seconded,  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  in  disorder. 

BSOoiroiLiATioir  Aim  PBOomxsa. 

Monday  morning  the  Convention  came  together  in 
ealmer  tempe)^.  Mr.  Hooton  of  Preston  brought  forward 
a  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six,  with  instme- 
tloiis  to  bring  in  a  measure  on  the  subject  of  division  that 
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should,  if  possible,  harmonize  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
Convention.  This  proposition  was  tlie  beginning  of  wis- 
dom. It  was  agreed  to;  and  later  in  the  day  a  committee, 
representing  both  sides  about  equally,  was  appointed  as 
follows:  Famsworth,  Carlile,  Paxton,  Van  Winkle,  Buff- 
ner  and  Lamb.  ^This  was  a  wieldy  and  excellent  commit- 
tee, capable  of  preparing  a  measure  which  would  be  woric- 
able  in  details. 

THE  COHMITTEB  KEPOBT8. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Famsworth,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, brought  in  '^An  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territoij  of 
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this  State.^    The  first  section  included  unconditionally 
the  counties  of  Logan,  Wyoming,  Raleigh,  Fayette,  Nicho- 
las, Webster,  Randolph,  Tucker,   Preston,   Monongalia, 
Marion,  Taylor,  Barbour,  Upshur,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Brax- 
ton, Clay,  Kanawha,   Boone,   Wayne,  Cabell,  Putnam, 
Mason,  Jackson,  Roane,  Calhoun,  Wirt,  Oilmer,  Ritdile, 
.Wood,  PleasanU,  Tyler,  Doddridge,    WcUcl,    Marshall, 
Ohio,  Brooke  and  Hancock  (80) ;  and  provided  that  the 
State  should  be  called  ''Kanawha/'    It  provided  for  an 
election  within  these  boundaries  on  the  question  of  di« 
vision,  to  be  held  October  24th,  delegates  to  be  chosen 
at  the  same  time  to  frame  a  constitution  if  division  should 
cany.    At  the  same  date  the  people  in  Oreenbrier,  Poca- 
*    hontas,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  Morgan,  Berkeley  and  Jeffer- 
son were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  being  in- 
cluded ;  and  if  their  vote  should  be  for,  the  constitutional 
convention  was  authorixed  to  so  alter  the  boundaries  as  to 
include  these  counties. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  ordinance  had  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Lamb  or  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  or  between  them.  The 
careful  and  systematic  arrangement  of  its  provisions 
showed  their  hand.  While  both  were  against  such  action 
at  the  time,  evidently  both  had  deemed  it  best  to  give  the 
Divisionists  a  fair  opportunity  to  submit  their  question 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Van  WinUe  was  in  some  degree  won 
over  by  an  agreement  for  a  constitutional  convention ;  and 
the  name  ''Kanawha''  was  a  concession  to  him  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  RufEner.  Mr.  Lamb  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,  did  his  bes^  to  prepare  a  measure  capable  of  being 
eanried  out.  Widiout  the  co-operation  of  Lamb  and  Van 
_WinkK  it  ^  more  than  doubtful  if  any  ;in  the  OonveatioB 
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could  have  prepared  an  ordinance  which  would  have  ac- 
complished— at  least  without  a  good  deal  of  friction — ^what 
the  new  State  men  sought  It  had  been  demonstrated 
that,  with  all  his  talents,  Mr.  Carlile  was  not  the  man 
to  do  it 

VAN  WINKLB  SUPPORTS. 

After  the  reading  of  the  ordinance,  Mr.  Van  Winkle 
renuurked  that  tlie  questions  involved  were  those  of  time 
and  boundary.    They  had  conceded,  he  said,  to  the  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  an  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  in  consid- 
eration, in  part,  of  the  fact  that  if  the  Legislature  should 
hold  only  its  regular  session  it  would  not  meet  again  until 
two  years  after  December  next    He  considered  that  some 
concessions  had  been  made  to  his  side  of  the  question  in 
providing  for  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution.  There 
were  serious  objections  to  going  on  with  the  old  consti- 
tution and  organizing  a  new  State  under  its  provisions 
and  in  a  few  months  having  to  make  another  constitution. 
The  constitution  to  be  framed  by  the  Convention  would  be 
submitted  to  the  people.    In  reference  to  the  boundary, 
ho  had  been  strongly  disposed  to  include  the  Valley,  but 
had  somewhat  changed  his  opinion.    One  ground  for  the 
change  was  that  it  would  be  taking  too  much  from  the  old 
State;  another  that  the  Valley  itself  would  not  consent — 
at  least  no  other  part  of  the  Valley  than  the  counties  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ordinance.    The  ordinance  had  been  made 
up  from  the  different  propositions  offered  and  was  the 
result  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
present  something  which  would  meet  the  approbation  of 
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the  Oonvention  and  the  people  generally.  The  great  oon- 
cesBum  on  his  aide  was  in  conceding  early  action,  to  refuse 
whieh  would  perhaps  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  thing. 

POLSUnr  AOAINST. 

Mr.  Polsley  opposed  the  committee's  report  His  real 
'objection  was  that  the  Convention  had  no  power  to  act 
on  this  subject;  that  ^^although  we  are  de  jure — we  are, 
in  f aet|  the  rightful  government  of  the  whole  State  of  Vir- 
ginia,  according  to  the  principles  of  American  government 
and  according  to  the  principles  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — yet  we  are  not  de  facto  the 
government  of  the  whole  State  of  Virginia."  For  this 
reason  he  could  not  feel  they  had  any  right  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  a  separation  of  the  State.  Mr.  Polsley,  it  may 
be  recalled,  was  one  of  those  who.  in  the  May  Convention, 
were  ready  for  the  most  radical  measures.  He  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Carlile  in  his  wish  to  efFecf  an  imme- 
diate separation,  and  was  not  frightened  when  told  by  Mr. 
Willey  that  such  a  course  would  be  ^'triple  treason.'*  Now 
he  had  swung  around  to  the  other  extreme. 

MB.  JULUB  C01CS8  ABOUND. 

Mr.  Lamb  supported  the  committee's  report  He  would 
remind  his  friends  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  no  action  of  the  people  of  Virginia  could  effect  any- 
thing without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  towards  the 
formation  of  a  mew  State,  and  that  consent  must  be  free 
and  untrammeled;  This  was  one  security  against  division. 
.Another  was  that  another  convention  iwas  to  be  held  le 
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prepare  and  submit  a  constitution  to  the  people  of  the  new 
State.  If  that  convention  should  find  the  state  of  things 
would  not  allow  the  subject  to  be  fairly  and  freely  acted 
upon,  they  certainly  would  postpone  the  matter  until  such 
expression  could  be  had.  He  thought  they  had  a  reason- 
able security  that  no  action  would  be  bad  unless  an  actual 
and  fair  expression  of  'popular  sentiment  should  be  pre- 
viously secured. 

Mr.  Tarr  proposed  to  amend  the  ordinance  so  as  to 
include  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Moi^n,  Berkeley  and  Jeffer- 
son without  conditions.  Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  moved 
to  include  also  Pendleton  and  Highland.  Mr.  Burdett 
remarked  that  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  tlie  Union  senti- 
ment in  Highland  could  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  troops  to  invade  Northwestern  Virginia  vrere  from 
Highland  County.  They  had  been  quartered  in  his  town 
and  in  his  own  house.  Among  them  was  one  Captain 
Hull,  who  in  the  Richmond  Convention  had  been  a  Union 
man,  but  who  had  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure. 

A  QUBSTIOK  OF  TBAKSPOBTATIOK. 

Mr.  Stuart  inquired  if  there  had  not  been  a  company 
of  Secession  troops  in  Taylor  County  before  these  came  in 
from  Highland! 

Mr.  Burdett  replied  that  might  be  true;  but  he  had 
only  alluded  to  the  fact  to  show  how  strong  was  the  Union 
sentiment  in  Highland.  He  supposed  the  gentleman  from 
Doddridge  had  perhaps  some  relatives  over  there,  and  he 
'^lieved  it  would  be  cheaper  for  him'  to  go  over  to  them 
than  to  try  to  bring  the  country  to  us.** 
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Hr.  Stuart's  amendment  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Tanr's  mo- 
tion agreed  to  bjr  35  to  27. 

THE  PAT  IK  THE  FIBE. 

Mr.  Carlilo  took  the  floor  and  said  that  by  tbo  action 
just  taken  the  ordinance  had  been  destroyed  The  pro- 
.Tision  in  the  ordinance  was  to  allow  these  counties  to 
eome  in  if  they  desired,  not  to  force  them  in  against  their 
wish.  One  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Secession  forces. 
He  believed  Eastern  Virginia  was  willing  to  let  North- 
western Virginia  go  and  form  a  separate  State ;  but. would 
they  be  willing  without  a  fierce  struggle  to  let  go  these 
counties  containing  some  eight  thousand  slaves  and  which 
were  within  their  natural  boundaries!  There  was  no 
assurance  that  these  counties  want  to  come  to  us  at  all. 
As  to  wanting  them  because  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Rail- 
road runs  through  them,  in  times  of  peace  we  have  free 
and  unmolested  use  of  the  road  and  in  times  of  war  it 
depended  on  who  had  military  possession  of  it 

Mr.  Caldwell  of  Marshall,  interrupting,  moved  a  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  adopting  Mr.  Tarr's  motion. 

Mr.  Nichols  followed  in  an  appeal  to  members  not  to 
again  throw  the  element  of  discord  into  the  Convention 
by  mutilating  the  compromise  work  of  the  committee. 
They  all  knew  he  had  opposed  immediate  action;  but  the 
committee  had  harmonized  on  a  measure,  and  members 
should  not  captiously  oppose  the  results  attained  by  the 
committee,  distract  the  Conventi<m  and  ruin  everything. 

Mr.  HaU  of  \  Marion  occupied  some  time  in  vindicat- 
ing the  Union  stetiment  of  Richmond  and  Eastern  Vir- 
finla.    He  favored  taking  in  the  counties  included  bj 
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Mr.  Tarr's  amendment.  He  was  opposed  to  being  in  a 
hurry.  They  should  not  hasten  too  much  towards  a  divi- 
sion of  the  State, 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  remarked  that  if  those  counties  were 
left  as  the  committee  had  proposed  thero,  they  could  vote 
themselves  in  if  they  chose;  but  if  a  county  should  so  vote 
while  an  intervening  county  voted  the  other  way,  of 
course  it  could  not  come  in.  The  leaving  out  of  these 
counties  and  others  from  the  absolute  boundaiy  and  thus 
making  provision  whereby  they  might  come  in  if  they 
wished,  had  been  the  very  essence  of  the  compromise  whidi 
had  been  effected. 


ALL  SAfB  AOAUr.      DIVUIOIT  VOTED. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  27 ;  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Tarr's  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  81  to  48. 

Mr.  Burley  moved  to  include  without  conditions 
Hardy,  Hampshire  and  Moigan,  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Marion  opposed  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  up  prominently 
the  question  of  slavery — ^Vhich  must  result  most  disas- 
trously." 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  moved  to  strike  out  ^^ana- 
wha"  as  the  name  of  the  State  and  substitute  ''West  Vir- 
ginia."   The  motion  was  rejected  without  discussion. 

The  ordinance  was  then  put  upon  its  passage  and 
adopted  by  the  following  vote: 


Tess— Berkshire*  Brown,  Burdstt,  Brumfield.  Catbsr,  Craw* 
ford,  CsrUla,  Crane  of  Preston,  Crane  of  Randolph,  CaldweU, 
Copier,   Davidson,  Donclaa,   Downey*   Davis,  Bvans,  r^rreU» 
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ftawworU,  Foler.  Tui,  FtoiBliig,  Halt,  HagAM,  Howard.  Jack* 
iMi,  KnuMr,  Lambb  Ltwla,  Lore,  Martin  of  Wetiel,  Mcfori, 
Prlet»  Paxtoa*  Panoaa,  Riiltaor»  SmlUi  of  Marion,  Black,  Salik 
or  Ploaaanta»  Scott,  Smith  of  Upohnr,  Swan,  Taft,  Vanca,  Tan 
Winkle,  Woat»  Wlthera,  WlUiamaon,  Wilson.  Zinn--SO. 

Kaja— Boreman  (Pmldont).  AtkiBfon,  Boroman  of  T)rltr» 

Barnca»  Bowyor,  Bvrloy.  Bro^.  Orotkera,  CHmo.  CarriuidOB,  QIatv 

Graham,  Harrlaon,  Hubbard.  Hall  of  Marlon,  Hawsknnt,  John- 

.  aoni  Kooncoi  Maion,  Montagne,  Nichols,  Polslojr,  Blt^K  Stiart, 

Ttfr,  Tront,  WotSsI,  Watson— IS. 

Following  are  the  first  three  sections  of  the  ordianaee 
ns  adopted: 

DITiqiOlf  OBOIIIANOB, 

WMfMt,  It  Is  roprssented  to  be  the  desire  of  the  people 
kihabltlnf  the  conntlee  hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  separated 
from  this  Commonwealth  and  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  State 
and  admitted  Into  the  Union  of  States  and  become  a  member  oC 
the  QoTemment  of  the  United  SUtes: 

The  people  of  Virginia,  bf  their  delegates  assembled  In  Gon- 
▼entlon  at  Wheeling,  do  ordain  that  a  new  State,  to  be  called 
the  State  of  Kanawha,  be  formed  and  erected  o«t  of  the  territonr 
indnded  within  the  following  described  bonndarj:  Beginning 
en  the  Tag  Fork  of  Sandy  Rirer,  on  the  Kentndqr  line  where 
the  eonntles  of  Bnchanan  and  Logan  Join  the  same,  and  mnning 
thence  with  the  dlTldlng  lines  of  said  countlee  and  the  dlrMIng 
line  of  these  counties  and  McDowell  to  the  Mercer  Oonntjr  line, 
and  with  the  dividing  line  of  the  conntlee  of  Mercer  and  Wyoai- 
tag  to  the  Raleigh  conntx  line;  thence  with  the  diTMUng  line  of 
the  conntlee  of  Raleigh  and  Mercer,  Monroe  and  Raleigh,  Green- 
brier and  Raleigh,  Fkjette  and  Greenbrier,  Nicholas  and  Green- 
brier, Webster,  Greenbrier  and  Pocahontas.  Randolph  and  Poca* 
hontas.  Randolph  and  Pendleton,  to  the  eonthwest  comer  of 
Hardy  Connty;  thence  with  the  dlTldtag  line  oC  the  conntlee  of 
Hardy  and  Tucker,  to  the  Fairfax  Stone;  thence  with  the  line 
dividing  the  SUtes  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vanta  line;  thenc^  with  the  Une  dlTldtag  the  States  of  Fenn- 
sylraala  and  VIrgtala.  to  the  Ohto  Rlrer;  thenee  down  sali 
itfor,  and  Inetadlng  the  same,  to  the  dlTldtag  line  between  Tlf^ 
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gtata  and  Kentucky,  and  with  the  said  Itae  to  the  beginning: 
taduding  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  State  the 
counties  of  Logan,  Wyoming.  Raleigh.  Ftoyette.  Nicholas.  Web- 
ster. Randolph.  Tucker.  Preston.  Monongalia.  Marlon.  Taylor. 
Barbour.  Upshur.  Harrison.  Lewis.  Braxton.  Clay.  Kanawha. 
Boone,  Wayne,  Cabell.  Putnam.  Mason.  Jackson.  Roane,  Cal- 
houn. Wirt.  Gilmer.  Ritchie.  Wood.  Pleasants.  Tyler.  Doddridge. 
Wetiel,  Marshall.  Ohio.  Brooke  and  Hancock. 

2.  All  persons  qualified  to  Tote  within  the  boundaries  afore- 
said, and  who  shall  present  themselTcs  at  the  several  places  of 
ToUng  within  their  respectlTo  counties  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  October  next,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  as  hereinbefore  proposed;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  commiesioners  conducting  the  election  at  the 
said  seTcral  places  of  Toting.  at  the  same  time,  to  cause  polls  to 
be  taken  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  ta  form  a 
constitution  for  the  govemment  of  the  proposed  State. 

S.  The  ConTentlon  hereinbefore  proTided  for  may  change 
the  boundaries  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  ordinance 
so  as  ta  include  withta  the  proposed  State  the  counties  of  Green- 
brier and  Pocahontas,  or  either  of  them,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Hampshire,  Hardy.  Morgan,  Berkeley  and  Jefferson,  or  either  of 
them,  and  also  such  other  conntlee  as  lie  oontiguons  ta  the  said 
boundaries  or  to  the  countlee  named  ta  this  section,  if  the  coun- 
ties ta  bo  added,  or  either  of  them,  by  a  majority  of  the  Totes 
glTon  shall  declare  their  wish  ta  form  part  of  the  propoeed 
State,  and  shall  elect  delegates  ta  the  said  eonTentlon  at  elec> 
tlons  ta  be  held  at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  herein  proTided 
for. 

Sections  4  and  5  provided  the  detail  for  holding  and 
certifying  the  election ;  Section  6  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  result  by  the  Oovemor  and  calling  together  the  con- 
stitntional  contention  on  the  20th  of  November,  in  event 
division  should  have  carried.  Section  7  prescribed  the 
representation  in  such  Convention ;  and  Section  8  required 
the  Oovemor  to  lay  before  the  General  Aeoembly  at  its 
next  meeting  the  result  of  the  eleetioUi  ^or  their  consent 
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aooording  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  it 
•hall  be  found  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  be  in  favor 
of  a  new  State  and  also  in  favor  of  the  constitution  pro- 
posed to  said  voters  for  their  adoption.'' 

The  9th  section,  relating  to  the  Virginia  debt,  con- 
taining also  a  clause  to  protect  non-resident  owners  of  land 
against  tax  discrimination,  was  as  follows: 

f .  The  Bsw  Stata  shall  take  vpon  Itself  a  just  proportkm  oC 
tlM  patoe  debt  of  the  Commonwsaltli  of  Virflata  prior  to  tlio 
arst  dar  of  Jaananr,  ISSl,  to  be  ascertaloed  bf  charginf  to  It  all 
State  aipsadltarw  wltbla  tbe  limits  thereof,  and  a  just  proper* 
tlQQ  of  the  ordlnanr  expenses  of  the  State  goverament  slaee  anj 
part  oC  said  debt  was  eoatraetsd;  aad  dednetinf  therefrom  the 
aenlea  paid  Into  the  treasnnr  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the 
eeantles  Inelnded  within  the  said  new  State  darlnt  the  same 
period.  All  private  rights  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
proposed  State  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia  prior  to  such 
•sparatton  shaU  remain  valid  and  secnre  under  the  laws  oC  the 
proposed  State  and  shall  be  determined  bjr  the  laws  now  exists 
Ini  In  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  lands  within  the  proposed 
State  of  non-resident  proprietors  shall  not  in  aajr  ease  be  taxed 
higher  than  the  lands  of  residents  therein.  No  grante  of  lands 
or  land  warrants  Issued  bj  the  propoead  State  shaH  Intsrfere 
irW^  aajr  warrant  Issned  from  the  land  ofBee  of  Virginia  prior  to 
the  17th  dajr  of  ApHl  last,  whieh  shall  be  located  on  landa 
within  the  proposed  State  now  liable  thereto. 

Section  10  provided  for  certifying  to  Congress  con* 
aent  when  given ;  and  the  11th  and  last,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Reoiganixed  State  should  remain  unimpaired  over 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  until  the  latter  had  been  fully 
admitted. 

* 

The  adoptioij^  of  this  ordinance  completed  the  moat  inn* 
portent  woric  of  the  Convention.  Ordinances  were  adopt* 
od  ^ascertaining  and  declaring  in  what  oases  offices  are 
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vacated  under  the  declaration  of  June  17, 1801  ;*^  ''provid* 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  collectors  of  the  public  revenue 
in  certain  cases;''  ''providing  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;''  ''in* 
creasing  the  compensation  of  die  Adjutant  General  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  hostilities.^' 

Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle  were  adopted 
urging  upon  their  fellow-citizens  "the  importance  of  ex* 
tending  to  the  reorganised  government  a  cordial  recogni- 
tion and  support  in  its  efforts  to  establish  civil  author- 
ity and  to  cause  the  law  to  be  administered  and  maintain 
peace  and  good  order  throughout  its  jurisdiction ;"  also  the 
duty  of  "encouraging  by  their  countenance  active  co-opera- 
tion  in  the  enrollment  and  drilling  of  at  least  one  com- 
pany of  State  volunteers  in  every  county  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  rebellion  and  insurrection  and  aiding  the 
civil  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

The  adjournment  of  the  Convention  was  "until  called 
together  by  the  President  of  this  Convention  or  the  Gov- 
emor;  and  if  not  so  convened  on  or  before  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  January  next,"  it  should  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 


PRESIOEKT  SOREMAN  SUBMITS. 

Before  announcing  the  final  adjournment.  President 
Boreman  said : 

Ten  have  taken  the  Initiative  In* the  creation  and  organisa- 
tion of  a  new  State.  This  Is  a  step  of  vital  Importance.  I  hope 
and  pray  Qod  It  mar  be  successful;  that  it  may  not  engender 
strife  In  our  midet  nor  bring  upon  us  difllculties  from  abroad; 
but  that  Its  most  ardent  advocates  may  realise  their  fondest 
hopes  of  Its  complete  success.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  eon* 
remed.  I  bow  with  submission  to  what  yon  have  done  on  thia 
subject. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WLAYKD    BT    TBB    ''VOUBTH    BtTATl.^ 
—D1VX8Z0V  VOTSD. 

THE  PBIEITD  OP  DIVISIOIT. 


CcNioeniiiig  the  ordinance  for  division,  the  morning 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  the  Intelligencer 
•aid: 

''The  meaanre  is  not  quite  all  the  more  ardent  Division- 
ists  would  have  preferred ;  but  if  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 
taken in  the  temper  of  the  people  and  in  what  will  be  the 
expression  of  it  in  the  election  to  be  held,  we  shall  all  be 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Kanawha  before  many  months  roll 
around.^' 

The  position  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  at  this 
time  in  Western  Virginia  was  at  once  unique  and  influ- 
ential. It  was  at  that  time  in  every  essential  the  leading 
newspaper  in  the  western  half  of  the  State.  No  dailies 
were  then  printed  in  the  West  except  at  Wheeling  and 
Parkersbuig.  From  the  time  A.  W«  Campbell  came  into 
the  editorial  control  of  the  Intelligencer  in  1850,  the  paper 
had  been  strongly,  though  conservatively,  free-soil ;  and  as 
the  issue  of  secession  developed,  it  had  grown  correspond- 
ing^y  more  empl^atic  in  its  unqualified  support  of  the  Fed* 
oral  govemment^^and  ita  denunciation  of  secession. 
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The  opposition  paper  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion, 
the  Wheeling  Union,  was  owned  by  Henry  Aloorc,  a 
wealthy  man  with  his  chief  interests  in  BaltiniorC|  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion  and  a  Southern  Democrat  in 
politics,  who  had  started  the  Union  as  a  venture  for  his 
son  Philip  Henry,  who,  as  the  national  issue  devclotiody 
took  the  Disunion  side  of  it;  and  in  the  Spring  of  18G1, 
as  we  have  seen,  kept  the  John  Tyler  dictum  standing  at 
the  head  of  his  editorial  columns. 

TUB  INTELLIOENCEB  A  POWEB. 

t 

The  Intelligencer,  by  its  editorial  ability,  its  elevated 
tone,  its  unflinching  Unionism  and  its  anti-slavery  atti- 
tude, had  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  taken  high  rank 
not  alone  in  Western  Virginia  but  among  its  contempo- 
raries outside.  When  the  question  of  a  separation  from 
Virginia  began  to  be  agitated,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  it  up  and  soon  became  conspicuously  and  effectively 
the  organ  of  division ;  and  probably  wrought  more  power- 
fully than  any  single  agency  towards  the  result  finally 
achieved ;  and  it  took  the  ground  and  maintained  it,  with- 
out apology,  that  the  elimination  of  slavery  was  a  vital 
and  necessary  part  of  the  task. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  not  only  a  proper  part  of 
this  history,  but  explains  why  such  frequent  quotation  in 
these  pages  is  made  from  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer, 
in  connection  with  the  movements  we  are  following.  That 
newspaper  was  through  this  period  the  organ  and  em- 
bodiment of  Union  and  new  State  opinion,  the  medium 
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empbjed  bj  the  friends  of  these  movements  in  §31  parts  of 
Western  Viigmis,  and  always  a  faithful  exponent  of  their 
news  and  promoter  of  their  purpose.  It  thus  became  the 
eenter  around  which  the  new  Stote  and  f  ree-Stote  elements 
rallied  and  was  looked  to  as  not  only  faithful  but  authori- 
tative. Two  years  before  his  death.  Governor  Peirpoint, 
renewing  the  times  with  which  this  volume  deals  and  hit 
eonnection  with  them,  said:  ''What  would  we  have  done 
without  the  Intelligencer  in  those  days  t  I  felt  then  and 
led  now,  that  it  was  the  right  arm  of  our  movement'' 

Six  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conventioiiy 
answering  the  plea  that  had  been  made  for  delay  in  the 
matter  of  a  division  of  the  Bute,  the  InteUigeneer  said: 

*1t  would  take  a  long  time  for  us  to  go  throu^  a  li^ 
of  the  excuses  of  one  kind  or  another  that  were  ur^  and 
eould  be  plausibly  urged,  against  a  division.  To  sum 
them  up — ^for  we  are  compelled  to  be  brief— there  is 
neither  distraction  nor  revolution,  nor  broken  faith,  in  the 
action  of  the  Convention.  Bevolution  implies  violence 
and  illegality;  or,  if  you  please,  unconstitutionality. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion. They  have  taken  their  steps  legally  and  in  orden 
just  as  it  IS  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btotes  that  they  should  be  taken.  The  question  is  all  open 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  first  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people;  it  is  next  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature; 
and  next  to  Congress.  The  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  is  fully  and  entirely  complied  with  and  even 
more.  Whence  then  oom^  the  opposition  on  this  scorel 
And  as  to  implied  faith  with  Union  men  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia or  of  t£e  Valley,  there  is  nothing  in  it  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  As  Union  fnen  we  are  Uni<»  ^ 
them  stilL  THe  bond  of  Unionism— national  Unionism 
— ^th  them  remains  just  as  ever. '  In  common  with  the 
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Union  men  from  other  States,  die  men  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia will  go  on  fighting  the  Irattle  for  the  Union  in  Vir- 
ginia. Aside  from  that  bond,  old  scores  and  natural 
boundaries  stand  as  they  have  all  along.'' 

In  a  review  of  the  new  State  proposition  in  the  if  or- 
gantown  Star  m  September,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
when  it  should  become  necessary  for  the  restored  govern* 
ment  to  give  way  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  State,  it 
could  remove  its  temporary  capital  to  Winchester  or  Alex- 
andria, then  within  the  Federal  lines,  pending  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  remainder  of  Virginia.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  public  suggestion  of  the  way  out  of  a 
difficulty  which  had  troubled  some  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

October  8th,  the  Intelligencer  notes  the  prospect  that 
the  ordinance  for  division  would  be  carried  by  ''an  over- 
whelming majority.  Our  correspondence  and  our  ex- 
changes'' says  the  editor  ''induce  us  to  believe  that  tlio 
people  are  getting  to  be  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  meas- 


ure. 


>f 


BESULT  OF  ELECTION. 


Day  by  day  and  week  after  week  the  interest  in  the 
coming  election  grew.  Two  days  after  the  election,  the 
Intelligencer  said : 

8o  for  as  W6  have  had  reports  from  the  election  on  Thurs- 
dar.  ther  show  an  astonisklag  naaaimltjr  amoac  the  psopls  In 
fovor  of  a  new  State. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  surprise  all  around. 
Opponents  of  division  were  surprised  at  the  popular 
unanimity  in  favor  of  it    Friends  of  the  meanure  were 
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•urpriied  to  find  the  people  so  far  in  adyance  of  tbeir 
estimatei.  The  expression  was  nearly  all  one  way.  Ka- 
nawha which  had  been  overmn  by  Wise  in  the  early  Snnh 
mer  voted  1,039  for  division,  one  against  Pntnam  gavt 
S09  to  n<me ;  Cabell,  200  to  none ;  Harrison,  1,148  to  8 ; 
Harion,  760  to  88;  Monongalia,  1,501  to  18;  Upsbnr, 
614  to  none ;  Randolph,  171  to  2.  The  official  vote  as  com- 
mnnicated  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
coDstitntional  convention  in  December,  was  18,408  lor 
division,  to  781  against 

raonm  could  not  bx  foolsdi» 

Kovember  5th  the  Inielligencer  said: 

na  psopla  UienradUr  uadarsUMKl  the  gist  ef  tlia  wkala 
ovtoy  agalast  present  axpedleaer.  Thaj  rseognlisd  this  plalB 
•■4  palpaMa  fact  that  the  men  who  got  It  vp  wtra  not  frisoas  tt 
the  Btw  8Ute.  and  at  no  other  time  wonld  ther  be  a  Mt 
llkal7  to  vols  (or  It  than  now.  They  seised  the  strong 
asase  view  of  the  sabjeet  as  If  br  intuition  and  detennteed  thai 
whether  the  projeet  sneeeeded  or  not  before  Congress,  the  world 
ahoald  see  that  It  was  the  cholee  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
to  have  a  new  State,  and  that  they  were  not  one  whit  leas  Ann 
and  Infleilble  towards  the  Eastern  Virginia  nsnrpers  now  than 
they  were  list  spring.  Had  we  voted  down  the  new  Statsi,  thai 
woald  have  ended  It  We  never  In  this  generation  eonld  have 
hffoaght  n  to  a  voU  again.  AU  onr  talk  for  the  past  iwestr- 
ivs  years  wonM  have  been  eonsldered  as  retracted. 

THB  MAIN  QUB8TION  PBB8BNT8  nUBLF. 

* 

And  now  a  new  question  b^gan  to  raise  itself  in  the 
forsgromd.  Not  liew  in  its  nature;  rather  as  old  aa  the 
^peation  of  divisi<m  itself;  trat  new  in  the  sense  thai  for 
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the  first  time  it  had  to  be  met  with  some  practical  solu- 
tion. It  had  been  settled  by  the  result  of  the  election  that 
Western  Viiginia  would  go  to  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union;  and  the  question  what  to  do  with  slavery  in 
View  of  that  ordeal  would  have  to  be  answered  in  the 
constitution  to  be  framed  by  the  Convention  to  assemble 
November  26th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  dele- 
gates were  greeted  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer with  an  introduction  to  the  question  on  which  the 
issue  of  new  Statehood  was  ultimately  to  turn: 

The  convention  to  form  a  eonstltntlon  for  a  new  State  ovt 
of  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ylrglnla  meets  UHlay 
la  this  dty.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  bodies  ever  eon* 
vened  In  any  State  of  this  Union.  Its  action  wlU  posiesi  a 
national  Interest  Its  assemblage  marks  an  era  In  the  history 
of  the  great  rebeUion.  It  meets  In  response  to  the  all  but 
nnanlmons  caU  of  the  loyal  people  of  aMire  than  thirty-nine 
eonntles  of  Westam  Virginia. 


irO,  THANK  TOU I 


There  had  been  some  newspaper  talk  about  a  general 
dismemberment  of  Virginia,  the  contemplated  transfer  of 
Accomac  and  Northampton  Counties  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  suggestion  that  such  a  partition  might  throw 
the  Valley  to  the  new  State  to  be  formed  west  of  tho 
mountains.    Touching  this,  the  editor  continues: 

For  our  part,  we  hope  to  escape  the  aSllctlon  of  being 
united  to  the  Valley— notwithstanding  the  many  loyal  people  that 
are  there  and  the  two  or  three  loyal  eonntles  that  have  voted  to 
come  with  us.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  Valley  is  as 
antagonistic  to  the  West  as  ever  was  the  Tide-water  regloB.  We 
want  a  homogeneous  State.    Such  we  never  eonld  have  united 
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to  Um  Vftllty.  N«groef  are  tlialr  tUple.  Thar  are  not  oura.  Wo 
wuit  to  get  eloor  of  nogroeo.  The  VaUer  does  not  We  wuii 
tai  a  f^w  yean  to  become  a  free  State.  If,  howerer,  the  with 
■hall  become  anjrway*  general  among  the  people  of  the  VaUejr, 
when  this  rebellion  shall  have  been  pnt  down,  to  join  «%  they 
can  do  so  by  adopting  the  free-state  policy  which  the  West  will 
hare  originated.  In  this  way  only,  and  with  this  understanding 
only,  would  their  acquisition  be  of  any  benefit  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  connected  any  longer  with  the  miserable  one4dead  negro 
policy  that  has  cursed  us  all  the  days  of  our  U?es  thus  far* 
That  pdlcy  has  always  been  arrogant  selAsh  and  absorbing. 
We  haTO  had  enough  of  It  Let  us  hare  a  natural  State.  Our 
Interests  Me  eastward,  not  southward.  It  is  the  capital,  .skill 
and  enterprise  and  hardy  manhood  of  the  Eastern  States  that 
nre  to  derelop  Western  Virginia;  that  are  to  build  cities  and 
towns,  Tlllam  factories  and  workshops,  school-houses  and 
draiehes.  In  places  now  almost  unknown  within  our  limits.  Wo 
know  that  without  foreign  enterprise  labor  and  capital,  the  city 
•f  Wheeling  would  hafo  been  nothing.  We  know  that  Westom 
Virginia  without  these  same  helps  will  be  nothing  In  a  hnn- 
4red  years  to  come. 

What  we  want  then.  Is  a  policy  that  will  meet  the  case;  and 
that  policy  Is  obrloosly  and  manifestly  a  free-SUte  policy.  Lei 
isndsllsm  and  every  species  of  middle-ageism  and  all  sorts  of 
nnti  progress  be  kept  out  of  our  constitution  from  the  start 
DO  not  let  ns  bnlM  up  hindranoeo  and  stumbllng-bioeks  i&t 
tteos  who  shall  come  after  us.  Our  bitter  eiperlence  onght  to 
Bpasslon  for  our  successors.  Will  we  be  oiial  to  tho 
^r   Wo  Shan  see  within  the  negt  few  weeks. 
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TUB  COKVEKTIOir  MEETS. 

The  delegates  chosen  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
proposed  new  State  of  Kanawha  met  in  the  United  States 
court-room,  in  the  Federal  building,  in  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing at  11  a,  m,  November  26,  1801.  Chapman  J.  Stuart 
of  Doddridge  County  called  the  body  to  order,  and  on  his 
motion  the  venerable  John  Uall,  of  Mason,  was  mado  tem- 
porary chairman  and  Gibson  L.  Cranmer,  of  Wheeling, 
temporary  secretary.  Delegates  from  thirty-one  counties 
answered  roll-call.  The  following  were  later  found  to  be 
entitled  to  seats: 

Cabell— OranTllle  Parker. 

Braxton— Oustavus  F.  Taylor. 

Barbour— Emmet  J.  O'Brien. 

Boone— Robert  Hagar. 

Brooke— James  Henrey. 

Clar— Benjamin  Stephenson. 

Doddridge— Chapman  J.  Stuart 

Qllmer— William  Warder. 

Hardr— Abijah  DoUf. 

Hancock— Joseph  S.  Pomeror* 

Harrlson-^Thomas  W.  Harrison  and  John  11  PowsUL 
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Jaekton— E.  8.  Mahon. 
'   Kanawha— Jamas  H.  Brown  and  Lawla  RnfljMr. 

Lawto— Roterl  Inrlne. 

Marlon— EphraUn  B.  Hall  and  Hiram  Haymond. 

BfarBhall— Blbort  H.  Caldwell  and  Tliomaa  H.  Tralnar» 

Hampohlro— Thomas  R.  Carskadon  and  Qoorgo  Shoata. 

lfOBoaflall»-Waltman  T.  WlOajr  and  Hanry  DertnSi 
'  Mason    John  HalL 

^Ploasanta— Joseph  Hnbbs. 

Preston— John  J.  Brown  and  J^n  A.  DUIo. 

Patnam    Dndky  8.  Montagoa. 

Raleitfi— Stephen  N.  Hansler. 

Randolph— Joslah  Slmmona. 

Roane— Henry  D.  Chapman. 

RItchlo-A.  J.  Wilson. 
^  Upshur— Richard  L.  Brooks. 

Tajrlor— Harmon  SinseL 

Tyler— Abraham  D.  Soper. 

Tockei^-James  W.  Parsons. 

Wayno— William  W.  Bmmltold. 

Wetsel— R.  W.  Laock. 

Wirt— Benjamin  F.  Stewart 

Ohio— James  W.  Pazton,  Daniel  Lamb  and  Gordon  BaHsOs^ 
>  Wood— Peter  O.  Van  Winkle  and  William  B.  Sterenson. 

Subsequently  the  following  additi<»ul  delegatat  mm 
Mbnitled: 

P^iyetto— James  S.  Cassidy. 
Wyominf— William  Walker. . 
Calhonn— Job  Robinson. 
!     ^  Lagan— Benjamin  H.  Smith. 
Mereer— Richard  M.  Cook. 
McDowell— J.  P.  Hoback. 
Nkholaa-J^n  R.  McCntchen. 

John  Hall  of  Mkwn  was  made  pennaneiit  PieaideBt 
•ad  EUeiy  R.  Hall,  then  from  Taylor,  ffterwuda  iMi> 
deal  at  FaimMttt,  permanent  Seoretaiy.     ' 
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A  discussion  arose  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lamb 
that  the  members  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  ordi* 
nance  for  the  reorganization  of  the   State  gotcmment 
Mr.  Stercnson  of  Wood  suggested  trhethcr  it  would  be 
proper  for  them  to  take  an  oath  to  nuintain  the  eonstitu* 
'  tion  of  Virginia  when  they  were  here  for  the  purpose  of 
either  partly  or  totally  superceding  it  with  another.    Mr. 
Willey  supposed  the  suggestion  was  made  as  a  test  of  the 
loyalty  of  members.    For  his  part,  he  came  here  endorsed 
by  his  constituents  as  a  loyal  man,  worthy  of  their  confi* 
deuce.    It  seemed  too  much  like  suspecting  themselves  to 
prescribe  oaths  to  a  body  that  was  above  all  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  legislation.    Mr.  Van  Winkle  said  thqr 
met  under  authority  of  the  restored  government  of  Vir- 
ginia,  which  paid  their  wages  and  provided  every  neces- 
sary to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Convention.    He  read 
from  the  ordinance  calling  the  body  together:    '^Tliat  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Virginia  as  reorganized  by 
the  June  Convention,  shall  retain  within  the  territory  of 
j  the  pn^^oscd  State,  undiminished  and  unimpaired,  all  the 
I  force  and  authority  with  which  it  has  been  vested  until  the 
I  proposed  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  the 
LCongress  of  the  United  States.^    In  the  ordinance  of  re- 
organization was  prescribed  an  oath  for  all  the  officers  of 
the  State  government  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly.    It  was  true  the  ordinance  did  not 
ask  this  body  to  take  the  oath ;  but  holding  their  authority 
under  the  State  govemmenti  be  thought  courtesy  and  that 
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feding  of  duty  they  owed  the  State  made  it  proper  and 
deeoroQs  that  the  oath  should  be  administered  to  the  ofll- 
eers  and  members  of  this  Convention.  Mr.  Dille  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  taking  the  oath,  which  seemed  to  him 
without  authority  and  merely  a  test  of  the  loyalty  of  mem* 
bera.  Mr.  Lamb  disclaimed  any  intention  to  propose  such 
m  test  Mr.  Brown  of  Kanawha  held  they  had  no  right  to 
prescribe  oaths  to  each  other  not  required  by  the  law  under 
which  they  were  assembled.  None  doubted  their  loyal^i 
and  oaths  were  too  sacred  to  be  made  common  by  prescrib- 
ing them  to  one  another  without  authority  of  law.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Marion  diou^t  it  was  no  time  to  hesitate  about 
taking  the  oath.  He  believed  every  man  present  was  loyaU 
but  he  was  unwilling  they  should  seem  to  hesitate.  Mr. 
Lamb  put  his  suggestion  into  the  form  of  a  motion.  Mr. 
Sinael  moved  to  indefinitely  postpone  it,  but  the  Conven- 
tion  refused  by  28  to  14.  The  motion  was  adopted  and 
the  oath  administered  to  the  members  by  the  Secretaiy. 

.  Li  the  second  day's  session,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  from 
the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  a  plan 
for  distributing  the  worL  Committees  were  agreed  to 
with  diairmen  as  follows: 

I      On  Fundamental  and  General  ProvisionSi  Van  Winhla. 

On  County  Organization,  Pomeroy. 

On  L^slative  Department,  Lamb. 

On  Esrocutive  Department,  CaldwelL 

On  Judiciary  Department,  Willcy. 

On  Tascation  and  Finance,  Pazton*  " 

On  Education,  Battelle. 
^    Sehedule,  Hall  of 
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BKPOBTIHO  DBBATBS. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  proposed  an  inquiiy  into  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  debates  officially  reported  and  pub- 
lished. The  committee  in  whose  hands  the  matter  was 
placed  took  no  action  till  December  ICth,  when  they  were 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject  One 
of  the  press  reporters  who  was  making  a  daily  sj'nopsis 
of  the  proceedings  was  preserving  a  verbatim  report,  and 
it  was  the  discovery  of  this  fact  which  led  Mr.  Van  Winkle 
to  make  the  effort  he  did  to  have  the  record  preserved. 

A  committee  of  nine  on  boundaries  was  raised,  on  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  made 
duiirman  of  it 

PAEUAMEirTABT  COUP. 


Mr.  Dolly  in  the  ninth  day's  session,  with  a  fine  ap- 
preciation of  their  authority,  offered  a  resolution  to  '^re- 
peal  the  act  of  the  former  Convention  on  boundary.''  He 
did  not  understand  apparently  that  the  Convention  which 
had  permitted  them  to  be  brought  together  had  the  right 
to  prescribe  exactly  what  they  might  do,  and  that  they 
had  no  powers  beyond  those  with  which  that  Convention 
had  invested  them:  that  the  superior  Convention,  repre- 
senting the  whole  Sute  of  Virginia  having  limited  in  pre- 
cise terms  the  territory  out  of  which  the  new  State  might 
be  formed,  this  limited,  subordinate  body  had  no  authority 
to  include  another  inch.  There  was  the  same  kind  of  as- 
sumption of  luigranted  authority  in  rq;ard  to  the  name 
a  day  or  so  later. 
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A  FBES  STATS. 


On  the  fourteenth  day,  Robert  Hagar  from  Boone 
Covntji  a  Methodist  preacher,  a  nigged  old  anti-slavery 
patriot,  who  had  little  education  but  a  great  deal  of  simple 
hard  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose,  offered  for  referenee 
a  res(^tion  that  the  Convention  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  new  State  a  free  State,  by  incor- 
porating in  the  constitution  a  clause  for  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. 

THB  AmriDOTS. 

This  was  followed  the  same  day  by  a  counter  resolu- 
tion from  Brown  of  Kanawlia,  who,  all  through  the  Oon- 
▼ention  showed  sudi  marked  pro-slavery  and  State  rights 
leanings  as  to  sharply  suggest  whether  he  had  not  made  a 
mistake  and  got  into  the  wrong  Convention — at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  State.  His  resolution  set  forth  that  it  was 
""^wise  and  impolitic  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  the 
alaveiy  question  into  the  Convention/'  It  was  the  same 
old  policy  of  suppression  which  characterized  the  parti- 
sans of  the  institution  everywhere.  Even  here  where  th^ 
were  framing  the  organic  law  that  was  to  govern  what  was 
to  be  one  day  a  great,  progressive,  free  and  enlightened 
people,  a  vital  question  of  economic  policy,  leaving  out  of 
sight  its  ethical  and  political  aspects,  must  not  be  con- 
stdeied.  A  question,  too,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
whok  flsovement  of  which  this  Convention  was  a  paril 
But  there  was  to  be  more  of  the  same  thing. 
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TO  CUA2fGE  THE  If AME. 

One  of  the  things  early  determined  by  the  Convention 
was  that  they  would  not  have  the  name.  The  prescrip- 
tion laid  down  by  the  creative  body  and  confiriiicd  by  vote 
of  the  people  concerned  was  '^repealed,''  as  Dolly  would 
say.  Sinsel  of  Taylor  made  the  motion  to  strike  out  ^J{a- 
nawha.''  He  wanted  to  retain  the  name  of  Vii^nia  be- 
cause it  suggested  the  mother  of  the  Savior,  and  be- 
cause the  mother  State  bad  been  ''named  for  the  Virgin 
Queen.''  Mr.  Brown  of  Kanawha  suggested  that  the  vestal 
character  of  the  queen  referred  to  was  not  so  well  attested 
as  some  other  facts  in  English  history.  Mr.  Parker  ob- 
jected to  the  present  name  because  there  would  be  ''too 
much  Kanawha.''  There  was  a  county  of  that  name,  two 
rivers,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  was  called  "Kanawlia 
Court-House."  It  was  liable  to  produce  confusion  in 
postal  matters. 


NO  MOSS 


"vUtGINIA" 


FOE  LAMB. 


Mr.  Lamb  said  the  name  was  a  compromise  made  in 
the  committee  who  had  reported  the  ordinance  for  division, 
accepted  by  the  August  Convention  and  approved  by  tlie 
vote  of  the  people.  What  was  there  to  attach  them  to  the 
name  of  Viiginia  ?  He  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  West- 
ern Vii^nia  thirty-odd  years.  During  that  time  what 
had  they  received  from  Virginia  but  oppression  and  out- 
rage? And  they  had  been  complaining  of  the  policy 
forced  upon  them.  Virginia  was  loaded  down  with  a  debt 
created  for  public  improvements,  and  where  was  there  a 
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foot  of  these  improrementB — one  public  building — ^within 
the  borders  of  Western  Virginia  t  Was  there  anything  in 
the  recent  proceedings  at  Richmond  to  attach  them  to  the 
namet  Had  not  every  measure  been  forced  upon  them 
against  their  protest  ?  '^id  they  hesitate  on  our  account 
to^adopt  measures  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people  but 
of  the  ecmspirators  who  had  been  leaders  of  the  people 
heretofore  in  Eastern  Virginia,  who  had  attempted  to 
transfer  us  at  once,  without  our  consent,  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  transfer  the  war 
to  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  River  t"  Were  they  going  to 
retain  the  folkj  of  Virginia  along  with  the  name,  when 
they  were  here  for'  the  very  purpose  of  revolutioniaing 
that  poliqr  in  every  respect  that  was  possible  t  Or  were 
they  to  change  ererjrthing  Virginian  but  the  name  and 
proclaim  in  the  very  act  this  Convention  was  about  to 
adopt  that  they  felt  grateful  for  the  favor  the  State  of 
Virginia  had  theretofore  bestowed  on  themt  No;  he 
wanted  to  cut  loose  even  from  these  recollections ;  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  to  this  Convention  and  to 
his  constituents  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
Virginia  that  entitled  her  to  give  us  a  name  or  daim  our 
attachment  The  retention  of  the  name  would  create  the 
impression  abroad  that  the  Virginia  policy  was  to  continue 
md  it  would  repel  people  from  the  new  State. 

WILLVr'a  OONSTITUKITTS  OBT  FOB  IT. 

. .    ■  I       i 

Ifr.  Willqr  disclaimed  any  personal  interest  in  the 

name,  but  his  constituents  were  not  willing  to  ham  ike 

State  at  M  if  they  eeuli  not  have  Virginia  in  fhe 
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Yet  1,591  of  Mr.  Willey*s  "constituents'*— an 
overwhelming  majority — bad  voted  they  wanted  to  erect 
the  new  State  of  '"Kanawha,"  and  so  far  as  appeared,  no 
protest  was  anywhere  made  against  the  namet 


HO  AVTHOBITT. 

Ur.  Paxton  held  that  the  Convention  ladled  author!^ 
to  change  the  name.  If  they  could  depart  from  the  pre- 
seription  in  this  instance,  they  might  in  any  other;  and 
wkm  would  the  precedent  leadt 

VAN  WUTKLB's  wit. 

Ur.  Van  Winkle  feared  from  indications  some  gentle- 
men here  intended  to  remain  Virginians  after  the  separa- 
tion. He  would  like  to  know  "whether,  when  we  have  or- 
ganized a  new  State  and  we  meet  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting business  appropriate  to  our  new  situation,  and  there 
are  questions  before  us  relating  to  our  peculiar  circum- 
stances, we  are  to  be  told,  they  did  not  do  so  in  old  Vir- 
ginia t"  If  they  were  so  servile  to  old  Virginia  now, 
when  about  casting  off  the  fetters— if  they  could  not  for- 
get their  servile  habit  but  must  continue  to  cringe  and 
bow  the  knee  to  their  old  oppressor^-this  movement  had 
better  stop  precisely  where  it  was  then.  They  were  like 
the  Israelites  of  old ;  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  but 
whether  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were  drowned  had  no  pre- 
cise information.  But  thqr  had  just  entered  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wilderness  and  needed  all  their  courage  before 
they  could  reach  the  Promised  Land ;  and  already  the  ciy 
was  going  up:    ''Would  Ood  we  had  died  by  the  hands 
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of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Eg^rpt^  when  we  sat  by  the  lleah- 
poti  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full  I''  For  hit 
pari  he  had  positive  objection  to  anything  which  oom- 
peiled  them  to  attach  a  ''Virginia''  to  it 

A  WtOS-AWAXB  ''miP/' 

I 
I 

A  notable  man  was  this  Peter  O.  Van  Winkle— not  for 
his  pnblic  virtues  alone,  which  were  eminent,  but  for  his 
personal  qnalities  as  well  He  had  come  of  the  solid  old 
Dutch  Knickerbocker  stock  at  New  York,  and  was  prond 
of  %  and  had  a  right  to  be.  For  where  on  the  plane^  past 
or  present,  shall  we  ^jfind  a  strain  which  has  more  noUy 
flhMtrated  the  hi^^iest  human  virtues  than;the  stock  from 
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the  low  countries  around  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  {  Who 
watered  the  tree  of  religious  liberty  with  the  blood  of 
eighty  thousand  noble  men  and  women  in  resistance  to 
the  inquisition  under  the  unspeakable  Phillip  II.;  who 
are  the  greatest  merchants  and  colonizers  of  the  modern 
world ;  who  are  just  now  illustrating  anew,  amid  the  veldts 
and  kopjes  of  South  Africa,  the  inextinguishable  love  of 
liberty  which  has  characterized  the  race  ever  since  Julius 
Cnsar  first  dragged  them  into  history  out  of  tlieir  forests 
and  morasses  by  the  sea«  Van  Winkle  was  a  man  who 
united  personal  graces  with  fine  intellectual  gifts.  A  largo 
brain  was  supported  by  a  superb  physique.  He  was  ro- 
tund of  figure,  with  smooth  clean-shaven  face;  skin  white 
and  clear;  eyes  large,  blue,  bright,  one  turned  a  little 
away  from  it  fellow,  giving  him  a  wide-awake  looL  lie 
was  scrupulously  neat,  even  dainty,  in  person  and  attire 
and  looked  always  fresh  and  clean  as  just  out  of  the  bath. 
But  the  most  pleasing  thing  about  him  was  his  great  kindli- 
ness and  the  pure  intellectuality  which  characterized  all 
his  utterances.  No  man  could  show  a -finer  sense  of  con- 
sideration for  others.  His  wit  was  keen  but  always 
kindly.  He  had  the  refined  sensibility  of  a  woman  united 
to  the  mental  virility  of  a  man.  He  was  scliolarly  and  liter- 
ary in  his  tastes;  was  possessed  of  wide  knowledge  on 
many  subjects;  had  done  something  in  authorship  with- 
out publishing;  had  written  a  book,  it  was  understood,  in 
which  he  had  developed  some  special  theories  and  crotchets 
of  his  own  and  embodied  his  beliefs  on  interesting  ques- 
tions. In  public  bodies  he  never  talked  for  talk's  sake; 
he  always  had  something  to  say  worth  hearing,  pertinent 
and  necessary  to  the  matter  in  hand.    While  both  lawyer 
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and  Bcholary  Mr.  Van  Winkle  wa8  also  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  had  a  capaUe  knowledge  of  large  financial  subjects; 
and  it  was  his  pride  when  in  the  Senate  that  this  had 
been  recogniced  in  his  appointment  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Stnart  of  Doddridge,  who  had  made  the  motion 
in  the  August  ConTention  to  strike  our  Kanawha  and 
substitute  "^est  Virginia,''  said  his  constituents  had 
Totod  for  division  with  a  protest  against  the  name. 

LAMB  COHPIBMS  PAXTOir, 

Mr.  Lamb  called  attention  to  Mr.  Paxton's  point,  that 
the  OouTention  had  no  authority  to  make  the  change.  He 
quoted  the  ordinance  to  show  that  the  name  was  prescribed 
m  mudi  M  any  other  condition,  and  reminded  them  that 
the  people  had  confirmed  the  action  of  the  OonTention 
in  this  M  in  other  respects.  The  Convention  had  ol^ 
dained  that  ''a  new  SUte  to  be  called  the  Sute  of 
Kanawha''  should  ^be  instituted,  and  had  provided  in  the 
ncjct  section  that  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  formation  of 
the  new  State  ''as. hereinbefore  proposed."  He  saw  no 
propriety  in  the  assumption  of  the  power  to  make  this 

WILLET  ABTBAT. 

Mr.  Willey  claimed  this  Convention  was  ''as  sovereign 
as  Ae  Convention  that  made  the  ordinance.  We  are  the 
people,'^  he  said,  ''as  much  as  ihat  body  was  the  people, 
and  our  action  is  no  more  final  than  the  action  of  tiiat 
body  was  final  Our  action,  as  the  action  of  that  body 
did^  Jias  to  go  }mck  iast  the  sanction  of  the  people."    Thte 
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is  a  singular  error  for  a  man  so  well  informed  as  Mr. 
Willey.  The  August  Convention  was  a  body  with  origi- 
nal powers.  It  represented  the  whole  State  of  Virginia. 
Its  action  did  not  "go  back"  for  confirmation  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  created  this  inferior,  limited  convention  to  do  a 
particular  work,  which  it  was  specifically  provided  must 
go  back  for  confirmation  by  the  people  in  the  limited 
district  here  represented.  "Our  power  in  the  premises," 
continued  Mr.  Willey,  "is  perfect ;  and  settling  this  ques- 
tion on  any  other  interpretation  of  our  powers  would  very 
much  hamper  us  in  regard  to  projects  of  vastly  more 
moment  that  will  be  before  the  Convention.  We  are  pro- 
posing absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  include  in  the 
New  State  a  very  considerable  number  of  other  eonnties 
not  included  in  the  ordinance.  Yet  I  think  we  have  the 
power  to  do  so.  It  is  to  go  back  to  the  people."  llio 
fallacy  in  Mr.  Willey's  position  lay  in  tlic  fact  that  this 
action  wont  back  for  the  ratification  of  the  people  within 
the  limits  of  the  New  State  only,  not  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  by  whose  convention  the  boundary  for 
the  New  State  had  been  limited.  The  change  of  name 
it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Willey's  language  was  the  enter- 
ing wedge  to  the  "projects  of  vastly  more  moment,"  which 
included  the  unauthoriced  inclusion  of  districts  which,  if 
taken  in,  would  have  defeated  the  New  State  entirely. 

BATTBLLB  WANTS  SOMBTHIHO  "fBESH." 


Mr.  Battelle  supported  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Paxton.  "Not  only,"  he  said,  "did  the  ordinance  fix  the 
name  but  it  has  besii  ratified  by  solenm  vote  of  the  people; 
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and  I  find,  00  far  as  I  understand  my  powers  and  dntiea 
bere^  no  warrant  to  go  behind  that  vote  of  the  people.  We 
are  now  forming  a  new  State.  I,  for  one,  want  a  new 
name— a  fresh  name — ^whieh  if  not  symbolical  of  new 
ideas  wonld  at  least  be  indicative  of  onr  deliveranee  from 
TOiy  old  ones.'' 

BUT  doesn't  GBT  FT. 

^'Kanawha''  was  stricken  ont  by  a  vote  of  80  to  14* 
''West  Virginia"  was  substituted  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  80^  the  remainder  of  the  vote  scattering  between 
•'Kanawha,'*  "Western  Virginia,"  ^'Allegheny"  and  "Au- 
gtitta." 

STUABt's  BOUITDART  DRAO-ITET. 

December  5th  Mr.  Stuart  made  his  first  report  on 
boundaries.  As  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Willey,  he  pn^wsed 
to  take  in,  outside  of  territory  included  under  the  August 
ordinanoCy  without  conditions^  Greenbrier,  Pocahontas, 
Monroe,  Mercer,  McDowell,  Buchanan  and  Wise,  and 
eoBtingently  other  districts  as  follows: 

1.  Oraig,  Giles,  Bland,  Tazewell,  Russell,  Lee  and 
Seott 

S.  Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Frederick,  Morgan,  Hamp- 
shire, Hardy,  Pendleton,  Highland,  Bath  and  Allegheny. 

8.  Clark,  Warren,  Shenandoah,  Page,  Rodnngham, 
Augusta,  Boekbridge  and  Boutetourt 

AM  UBPOPULAB  PAIB. 

• 

The  names  'Buchanan  aiid  Wise"  had  beoome  odious 
for  other  than  geographical  reasons.  In  the  consideration 
cf  Urn  eountiea  lo  be  embraced  without!  submitting  tha 
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question  to  them,  Mr.  Lamb  moVed  to  strike  out  these  two. 
On  this  motion  the  Convention  entered  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  whole  problem  of  boundaries,  involving  the  power 
of  the  Convention  to  go  outside  the  delimitations  laid 
down  by  the  August  Convention  and  the  expediency  of 
including  any  or  all  the  districts  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee.  The  debate  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  the  session.  It  occupied  the  Convention 
from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of  December  and  fills  more  than 
four  hundred  closely  written  pages  of  manuscript  The 
purpose  foreshadowed  in  the  change  of  name  was  in  a 
limited  way  embodied  in  the  result. 

The  August  ordinance  authorizing  a  vote  on  division 
and  constituting  this  Convention  had  provided  that  in 
addition  to  the  thirty-nine  counties  specifically  included 
in  the  proposed  State,  there  should  be  embraced  ^the 
counties  of  Greenbrier  and  Pocahontas,  or  either  of  them, 
and  also  the  counties  of  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Morgan, 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson,  or  either  of  them,  and  such  other 
counties  as  lie  contiguous  to  the  said  boundaries,  or  to 
the  counties  named  in  this  section,  if  the  said  counties 
to  be  added  or  either  of  them"  should  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  same  election  signify  their  wish  to  be 
included  and  choose  delegates  to  this  Convention.  The 
only  delegates  who  had  presented  themselves  under  this 
provision  from  any  of  these  counties  outside  of  the  thirty- 
nine  were  from  Hardy  and  Hampshire. 

Finally  a  vote  was  reached  on  Mr.  Lamb's  motion  and 
Buchanan  and  Wise  were  eliminated.  Mr.  Willey  then 
proposed  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  those  seven  eoun- 
tiea (including  Buchanan  and  Wise)  ought  to  be  induded 
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and  that  if  «l  «n  election  hold  for  tlio  purpose  at  «  blank 
date  in  those  counties  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
district  composinp:  thorn,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  comi- 
ties, should  be  in  favor  of  the  constitution  when  submitted, 
the  Tx!gislature  should  be  requested,  in  giving  its  consent, 
to  include  that  district,  l^r.  Willcy  who,  in  the  matter 
I  of  the  name,  had  strongly  declared  this  Convention  might 
disregard  the  prescription  of  the  August  Convention,  took 
the  other  tack  when  it  came  to  including  more  territory. 
He  went  over  the  question  elaborately  and  ably  and  showed 
that  the  Convention  was  clearly  bound  to  respect:  the 
limits  set  by  the  August  Convention,  and  that  none  of 
the  territory  which  had  not  complied  with  the  strict  terms 
of  that  ordinance  could  bo  included  without  its  consent. 
The  6£Feet  of  his  proposition  to  wait  for  that  consent  in 
the  ease  of  the  five  counties  first  named  would  have  proved 
a  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the  progress  of  the  New 
State  movement,  for  those  counties  lay  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  and  were  in  no  condition  to  act  upon  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

TO  CLOO  NEW  8TATB. 

Brown  of  Kanawha,  who  led  the  movement  for  em- 
barrassment and  delay,  and  who  was  especially  deter- 
mined to  take  in  the  rebellious  districts  east  of  the 
AUegfaenies  in  the  Southwest,  was  not  troubled  by  any  of 
Ifr.  WiUe/s  seruples.  In  the  matter  of  the  name  he 
Ihoof^t  thiqr  were  ,bound  by  the  August,  ordinance.  *T. 
maintain,*'  he  said,  ''that  the  people  have  ratified  thia 
qiMtion  and  have  determined  by  our  prteence  here  thai 
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the  new  State  shall  exist  and  that  it  shall  be  called 
*Kanawha/"  But  now  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg! 
Willey  had  turned  one  way.  Brown  tlic  other.  Circum- 
stances do  alter  cases!  In  one  siKx?ch  Mr.  Brown  |icr- 
mitted  it  to  appear  that  he  wanted  this  southern  territory 
to  give  weight  to  his  end  of  the  State  in  case  the  State 
should,  perchance,  come  to  maturity,  a  contingency,  liow- 
ever,  that  would  never  have  troubled  him  if  his  plana 
could  have  been  carried  out 


MB.  JJlUB  DBAW8  THS  UHB. 

Mr.  Lamb,  who  perceived  very  clearly  the  effect  of 
these  propositions  for  enlargement  and  delay,  reminded 
the  Convention  that  he  had  not  been  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment for  division  when  it  was  begun ;  but  having  been 
overruled  and  sent  here  to  make  a  constitution,  he  pro- 
posed in  good  faith  to  do  what  he  could  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  He  rccognizwl  the  lack  of  direct 
authority  to  exceed  the  limits  and  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  August  Convention ;  but,  believing  the  welfare  of 
the  New  State  required  some  territory  in  addition  to  the 
thirty-nine  counties,  and  recognizing  the  well  established 
rule  of  law  that  what  is  impossible  is  not  required,  he 
thou^t  this  might  be  brought  in  and  that  the  irregularity 
would  be  cured  by  the  consent  to  be  given  by  the  Ia^p- 
lature.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  held  a  similar  aUitude,  and 
especially  advocated  the  inclusion  of  the  counties  along 
the  foot  of  the  valley  covering  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
4  Ohio  Raihroad. 
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BfoWB  of  Pretton  held  there  wai  no  authority  to 
inehide  more  than  the  forty-one  counties  represented  in 
this  Oonventioni  and  that  it  was  not  even  desiraUe  to  do 
■0.  These  gave  them  a  conrenienty  compact  and  homo- 
geneous States  and  prudence  forbade  them  endangering  its 
•neoess  bj  attempts  to  extend  a  doubtful  authority  over 
territory  not  suited  or  desirable.  He  said  if  all  the  coun- 
ties reoommraded  by  the  committee  were  taken  in  there 
would  be  in  the  New  State  a  secession  population  of  .over 
M8,000  as  against  224,000  loyaL  Dille,  Battelle,  Brooks, 
Powdl  and  scmie  others  held  similar  ground. 

T^  ULW  OF  moHT. 

Brown  of  Kanawha,  with  an  eye  to  the  Southwestern 
distrietSy  quoted  Vattel  on  the  law  of  nations  to  show  the 
Convention  might  take  any  territory  it  thought  necessary. 
^^Whenerer,^  says  Vattel,  ^^a  territory  becomes  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  a  State,  it  may  be  pur^ 
chased  if  it  can,  or,  if  it  cannot,  it  may  be  taken.^'  Such 
State  being,  of  course,  the  judge  of  the  ezigencyl  This 
would  be  a  very  convenient  ^^a V  for  a  strong  State,  but 
mi^t  be  very  inconvenient  for  a  weak  one.  Mr.  Brown 
instanced  Jefferson's  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  an  illus- 
tratioB  of  VattePs  law,  the  inference  being  that  Jefferson 
was  prepared  to  seise  the  territory  if  Napoleon  had  de- 
elined  to  seH  Yatters  law  has  had  many  modem  illus- 
trattons  European '  spdiation  in  Africa  and  in  dhina, 
oqpeeially  Great  Britain's  attempted  conqimi  of  the  Beet 
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Bepublics,  and  Bussia's  seizure  of  Manchuria.  Mr.  Wil- 
ley,  in  defining  his  position,  made  the  point  that  in  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  State  the  Convention  had  wronged  no 
one  because  that  concerned  nobody  outside  the  State  lim* 
its ;  but  to  attempt  to  take  outside  territory  trenched  on 
the  rights  of  others.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Willqr's  motion, 
however,  if  successful,  would  have  been  to  aid  Mr.  Brown's 
campaign  of  delay  and  embarrassment 

The  outcome  of  this  preliminary  discussion  was  that 
the  counties  of  Pocahontas,  Greenbrier,  Monroe,  Mercer 
and  McDowell  were  included  absolutely,  Mr.  Willcy's 
-proposition  having  been  rejected. 

The  boundary  question,  after  several  days'  discussion 
over  the  other  districts  proposed  by  the  committee,  was 
disposed  of  by  including  conditionally  only  Pendleton, 
Hardy,  Hampshire,  Morgan,  Berkeley,  Jefferson  and 
Frederick,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  incorporated 
except  Frederick. 

▲  MODEST  PBOPOSinOV* 

In  considering  the  option  given  this  group  of  counties 
lying  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Brown  of  Kanawha  again  brought  for- 
ward his  scheme  to  place  in  the  same  category  the  coun- 
ties of  Lee,  Scott,  Wise,  Russell,  Buchanan,  Tazewell, 
Bland,  Craig,  All^eny,  Bath,  Highland,  Loudon,  Alez« 
andria,  Fairfax,  Northampton  and  Accomac  This  time 
Mr.  Brown  had  crossed  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  reached 
the  Atlantic  I  Mr.  Battelle's  suggestion  that  he  ought  to 
^ust  include  the  whole  State''  was  apt    What  purpose 
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Mr.  Brown  sought  by  such  impossible  propositions  is  not 
easily  explicable  unless  it  was  to  ridicule  and  embarrass 
the  whole  New  State  movement.  He  certainly  showed 
scant  respect  for  the  Convention. 

Upon  this,  Hiram  Haymond  of  Marion,  declared  he 
never  would  consent  to  add  another  inch  to  territory  al- 
ready included.  No  friend  of  West  Virginia  could  vote 
for  such  a  motion.  ^'Take  in  those  counties,''  be  said, 
''and  our  labors  are  at  an  end  and  I,  for  one,  would  be 
ready  to  go  home.''  Henry  Dering  of  Monongalia  con- 
enrred*  If  these  counties  could  bo  taken  in,  be  said,.tbey 
would  give  the  Reactionists  control  of  the  New  State  and 
defeat  the  object  of  its  creation.  The  adoption  of  the 
resolution  would  be  the  death-knell  of  the  New  State,  and 
if  adopted  they  may  as  well  go  home. 

Mr.  Battelle  suggested  to  Mr.  Brown  that  be  was 
''entirely  too  modest.  You  ought  to  just  take  in  the  whole 
Bute,"  said  Battelle. 

Mr.  Brown's  proposition  was  defeated  by  a  decisive 
vote.  .  Those  who  voted  for  it  were:  Hall  of  Mason, 
Brown  of  Kanawha,  Chapman,  Carskadon,  Dolly,  Hubbs, 
Montague,  McCntchen,  Simmons,  Stephenson  of  OUy, 
Sheets,  Smith  and  Taylor. 

WEST  VIKOIKU  IK0LUDB8  THE  OHIO  BIVBB. 


When  the  report  had  been  finally  disposed  of,  It  was 
lecommitted  and  the  committee  directed  to  prepare  a  pro* 
vision  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Now  Bute.  Tondi- 
ing  this  Mr.  YanWinklo  remarked : 

VHSsr  the  orMnaaas  ssUbltsklng  Ksntndir-^hkli  was  a»> 
isrisr,  I  yuak,  to  tlMtsrseUng  tlM  Nortkw«it  TirHtonr— tbsi«rls« 
Asllsn  of  KsntMkf  sitSBSsa  to  tbs  aorth  bank;  andUBdsrtho 
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cession  of  tbe  Northwest  Territorr  the  claim  Is  made,  while  the 
Jurisdiction  for  some  purposes  Is  concurrent,  to  the  far  bank  of  the 
Ohio  as  the  territory  of  Virginia  at  this  time,  by  which  of  course 
aU  the  islands  belong  to  Virginia.  If  the  river  were  made  the 
boundary,  then  we  take  the  middle  of  the  channel  and  that  In 
most  cases  would  throw  the  islands  to  the  other  side.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  this  question  was  before  the  General  Court 
while  that  existed,  a  case  arising  from  the  apprehension  of  some 
abolitionists  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  opposite  my  county. 
The  court  was  then  composed  of  twenty-one  judges,  I  bellere. 
It  turned  out  that  there  were  three  opinions  In  the  court  One 
went  for  high-water  mark;  one  for  running-water  mark,  and  the 
third  for  low-water  mark.  And  as  there  was  not  a  majority  for 
either  there  could  be  no  decision.  It  was  a  Tory  singular  case, 
but  they  had  to  admit  the  parties  to  ball  and  let  them  go.  Still 
the  claim  Is  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  it  would  be 
proper  for  consideration  whether  we  should  not.  In  the  language 
in  which  the  old  ordinance  Is  eonchedt  repeat  the  claim  la  this 
eonstltutlon. 

The  -  eonstitution  as  finally  adopted  described  the 
boundaries  of  West  Viiginia  by  reciting  the  counties  in* 
duded  and  adding  the  following: 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  shall  also  Include  so  much  of 
the  bed,  banks  and  shores  of  the  Ohio  Rirer  as  heretofore  apper- 
tained to  the  SUte  of  VlrglnU;  and  the  terrttorial  righu  and 
property  in  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  whaterer  nature  orer  the 
said  bed,  banks  and  shores  heretofore  resenred  by  or  vested  In 
the  SUts  of  Virginia  shall  vest  In  and  bs  hereafter  eierclasd  by 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


CAV  THESE  SE  TBEASOIT  AOAUTST  A  STATE  t 

In  a  discussion  on  fundamental  provisions  December 
18th,  under  consideration  tbe  scctioh  of  the  committee's 
report  undertaking  to  define  ^'treason  against  the  State,** 
and  provide  punishment  for  it,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  chai^ 
man  in  charge  of  the  report,  said: 
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There  liATe  been  gre*!  deaUe— and   I  think  rerr   well- 
fonaded— whether  there  Is  each  a  thing  aa  "treaaon"  a^nat  a 
State.    The  United  Statea  OoTemment  undertakea  the  eondnct 
ef  warn  that  are  to  be  conducted  In  or  on  behalf  of  the  Statea. 
Statei  are  not,  by  the  ConaUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtea,  per- 
mitted to  keep  armies  or  shlpa  of  war  In  time  of  peace.    The 
Uitf  ted  bcatea  la  bound  to  repel  the  Inraalon  of  any  SUte  and, 
upon  proper  application,  to  tuppreea  any  Insurrection  arlstng 
within  any  SUte.    The  qualification  that  application  shall  be 
made  I  shall  only  construe  as  being  to  prerent  the  necessity  of 
the  United  SUtes  forces  being  called  forth  on  trirlal  oecaalotta. 
It  Is  hard  at  smne  times  to  distinguish  between  a  mere  riot  and 
an  lasnrrectlon;  but  whenerer  the  SUte  notifies  the  general 
Oeffemment  In  a  proper  way  that  there  Is  an  Insurrection  within 
Ita  border^  the  United  SUtes  Is  bound  to  suppress  It    It  la 
Irae  the  SUte  may  use  the  milltU;  but  the  mllItU  Is  put  nader 
eontrol  off  the  United  SUtea  In  time  of  war. 

Who  can  be  enemies  of  the  SUte,  therefore,  unless  they 
art  at  the  same  time  enemies  of  the  United  SUtesf  And  Iff 
mmtiM  off  the  United  States,  the  act  of  treason  Is  an  oStece 
not  against  the  State,  but  against  the  United  SUtea.  The  flrat 
eOdal  recognition  of  thia  restored  goremment  was  an  appllea- 
tkm  to  the  President  on  the  information  that  the  State  was  In 
a  state  off  Insurrection  and  a  call  on  the  United  SUtes  for  aid  la 
■nppressing  It  The  reply  was  almost  Immediate  from  the  de- 
partment that  the  aid  would  be  furnished.  That  waa  the  flnt 
formal  recognition  of  the  restored  goTemment  The  documente 
neeempany  the  Ooremor's  message.  We  bold  that  all  esEpense 
iaeunred  by  this  restored  government  or  by  the  goremment  off 
nay  off  the  loyal  SUtea,  In  suppressing  this  rebellion.  In  defend- 
tag  their  own  territory  against  the  rebels  or  Insurrectionists, 
must  be  reimbursed  to  the  SUte  by  the  general  goTemmeei-> 
and  upon  this  very  principle,  that  the  war  waa  the  war  off  the 
0«eral  goremment  It  waa  only  the  war  off  the  States  so  ffhr 
as  they  were  part  of  the  United  SUtes. 

■ 

Iff  this  be  correct  the  other  conclusion  follows,  that  tieasoa 
ena  be  committed  oaly  against  the  United  SUtes.  Thete  Is  not 
•ad  has  not  been,  ta  the  Constitution  off  the  United  States  nay 
ciauaa.    There  Is  a  sUtute,  howerer,  which  deSheo  treason 
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la  this  way  and  makes  other  acts,  for  Instance  the  setting  up  of 
another  goTcmment  treason  against  the  SUte. 

Not  anticipating  that  this  question  would  arise  here  this 
evening,  I  am  not  as  fully  prepared  to  give  my  views  on  it  as  I 
might  have  been,  but  think  I  have  sUted  the  leading  principles 
which  must  govern  in  this  discussion.  I  have  conferred  with 
legal  gentiemen  outelde  the  Convention  and  believe  they  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  I  think  a  similar  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  though  I  have  not 
recentiy  seen  the  decision  Itself  and  cannot  say  precisely  how  far 
It  goes.  I  am  sorry  the  member  from  Monongalia  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  us.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  and  think  he  waa  very  clear  that  there  could  be  no 
treason  against  a  SUte  off  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Lamb:  It  seems  to  me  entirely  unnecessary  to  put  any 
prorislon  on  this  subject  Into  the  SUto  constitution.  I  believe 
there  is  no  provision  on  the  subject  of  treason  In  the  present 
constitution  of  Virginia.  There  Is  no  prorislon  In  It  on  the 
subject  of  murder.  Tet  that  does  not  prevent  the  LeglsUtnre 
from  enacting  proper  laws  to  prevent  that  offenae.  MThy  not 
leave  this  on  the  same  footing? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Eanawha  took  tlie  other  side  of  the 
question  and  elaborated  the  general  States  righU  riew. 
He  referred  to  the  case  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Feny, 
who  was  indicted  for  treason  against  Virginia,  tried  and 
conricted  in  a  Virginia  court,  sentenced  apd  executed; 
and  he  quoted  Wise's  insulting  announcement  that  when 
Virginia  was  done  with  Brown  "the  United  SUtrs  could 
have  the  residue  for  any  treason  against  the  United 
SUtes.''  He  denied  that  an  insurrection  in  a  Sute  is 
necessarily  an  insurrection  against  the  United  Stetes,  and 
that  the  United  States  "can  assume  upon  itself  to  put  it 
down  without  being  first  called  upon  bj  the  State  govern- 
ment''  "I  maintain,"  he  said,  "within  the  borders  of  the 
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State  the  juritdietion  of  the  State.  When  a  local  inaur- 
reetkm  arises  within  that  border  it  it  against  the  State 
gofemment,  not  against  the  United  States  government. 
The  United  States  has  no  right  to  enter  the  territory  with 
her  army  or  interfere  with  the  local  regulations  of  the 
State  untily  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature  calls  upon  the 
President  to  aid  us.'' 

Mr.. Van  Winkle  read  from  a  manual  a  reference  to 
Story's  Commentaries^  p.  171:     ''A  State  cannot  take 
eogniiance  of  or  punish  the  crime  of  treason  against  the 
United  States.    As  treason  is  a  crime  whose  object  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  and  as  the  government  of 
the  SUte  is  guaranteed  by  that  of  the  United  SUtes,  it 
follows  there  can  be  no  treason  against  a  State  which  is 
not  also  treason  against  the  United  States."    Concerning 
John  Brown,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  remarked  that  he  could 
not  take  that  case  as  much  authority,  ^'especially  accom- 
panied with  that  declaration  of  Governor  Wise  that  when 
the  State  was  done  with  John  Brown  and  his  confederates 
the  general  government  could  have  what  was  left  of  them. 
I  should  think,  sir,  it  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  rebel- 
lion.   I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  the  United . 
States  oflkers  did  not  claim  jurisdiction  in  that  case.  But 
I  cannot  think  the  case  as  tried  before  the  circuit  court 
tilers  decides  anything  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  ques« 

tioB.**  ;  « 

Mr.  Brown,  of  l^nawba:  TIm  geatleDUui  perhaps  kas  Wt 
imis  .ratard  for  the  ^autboHUes  of  Ylrglala.  as  I  siMNiM  tnfsr 
frsM  the  last  rsouurk  be  made,  and  wmj  baie  a  food  deal  for 
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Judge  Storr,  or  the  book  from  wblcb  be  reads.  Sarsly  tbe  ?#• 
OMrks  of  Governor  Wise  ooold  not  affect  tbe  valldltj  of  a 
jodlclal  decision. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle:  I  sajr  tbe  languace  in  wblcb  that  remark 
was  coQcbed,  and  tbe  spirit  in  wblcb  it  was  conceived,  indl* 
eated  a  rebelUous  spirit  against  tbe  United  States;  and  tbe 
wbole  transaction  majr  bave  been  in  tbe  same  spirit  Tbef 
claimed  a  rigbt  to  punish  where  thej  bad  no  right 

Mr.  Brown  denied  this.  The  aueoUon  in  this  case  was 
whether  treason  conld  be  committed  against  a  State.  That  ques- 
tion was  then  decided  hr  tbe  proper  judicial  tribunal  to  wblcb 
the  law  had  referred  the  case.  Tbe  ablest  counsel  in  the  country 
were  there;  tbe  most  learned  lawrers  went  there  to  test  that 
venr  question.  Tbe  Attoraer-General  was  venr  strenuous  that 
If  anjrthlng  wrong  was  done  to  that  turn  tbe  power  of  tbe 
Nation  should  be  brou^t  to  bis  rescue;  but  everything  was 
legitimate,  and  it  was  carried  to  tbe  court  of  appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  refused  a  supersedeas.  •  •  •  Would  It  be  possible' 
that  these  men  would  be  allowed  under  this  plain  state  of  tbe 
case  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  to  hang  for  an  offence  that  could 
not  be  eommittedf 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  asked  Mr.  Brown  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  government  of  the  United  States  conld  have 
punished  John  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  he  had 
''no  doubt  about  iC  ''If  they  could/'  said  Mr.  Van 
Winkle,  "then  it  waa  treason  against  the  United  States; 
and  if  it  is  treason  against  the  United  States,  mj  point 
is  simply  that  the  State  cannot  punish  him.'* 


XMAVCIPATIOV. 


On  the  sixteenth  day,  Mr.  Battelle  ofiPered  for  refer- 
ence  a  provision  embracing  these  propositions: 

1.    Nd  slave  shaU  be  brought  Into  tbe  SUte  for 
lesldsnee  after  tbe  adoption  of  this  constitution. 
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f.  TIm  Legislature  shAll  bave  foil  power  to  nake  raek 
Jut  aad  kamaae  prorlalona  ai  majr  be  needfal  for  the  better 
tecalatloa  and  eeenrlty  of  the  marriage  and  family  relatloaa 
between  slaTee,  for  their  proper  Instmction,  and  for  tbe  gradoal 
and  eonltaMe  remoTal  of  slaTery  from  the  State. 

t.  Ob  and  after  the  4th  of  Jnly,  18—,  slaTenr  or  iBTolnntary 
■enrlUide*  eieept  for  crime,  shall  cease  within  the  limlU  of  this 
State. 

Janiuify  27th,  Mr.  Battelle  introdnoed  for  reference 
tiie  following: 

1.  No  slave  shall  be  brought  into  the  State  for  permanent 
realdence  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

1 .  All  children  bom  of  slave  parents  in  this  State  on  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1MB,  shall  be  free;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture may  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  apprenticeship  of  such 
children  during  their  minority  and  for  their  subsequent  colonisa- 
tion. 

Touching  the  qnestion  thus  introduced  in  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Intelligencer,  Decenibrr  Dth,  said : 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  how  entirely  adverse  to  the 
best  interesU  of  Western  Virginia  it  would  be  for  the  preeent 
convention  to  adjourn  without  first  engrafting  a  free-State  pro- 
vIsioQ  on  our  constitution  in  the  shape  of  a  three,  live  or  ten 
years' emancipation  clause.  We  should  esteem  it  far  better  that 
the  Convention  had  never  assembled  that  than  it  should  omit 
te  take  action  of  this  character.  •  •  •  Congrees  will  best- 
tete  kmg  before  It  will  consent  te  the  subdivisioB  of  a  sUvo 
Stete  simply  that  two  slave  Stetes  Amy  be  made  out  of  it  The 
tvll  whidi  baa  so  nearly  destroyed  not  only  Western  Virginia 
but  the  whole  country  will  find  that  ite  tug  of  war  is  yet  te 
some  when  it  has  even  run  the  gauntlet  of  our  Gonvention  and 
mn  Legislature.  We  believe  when  it  reaches  Congrees  it  win 
rsaek  Ite  kitherto  and  that  It  will  never  pass.  It  will  avail 
very  little  for  this  Convention  te  remain  in  debate  on  this  sub- 
Joet  f^  a  month  at  a  heavy  expense  and  consummate  a  work 
wkiek  win  only  at  last  end  In  defeat  and  enteil  upon  Ite  framen 
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the  cold  distrust  of  the  only  friends  they  have  in  the  world. 
The  loyal  masses  of  the  free  Stetes  who  are  fighting  the  great 
battle  of  constitutional  freedom,  who  are  endeavoring  te  stay 
the  abeorbing  and  consuming  demands  of  slavery  upon  this  con* 
tinent,  will  never  consent  that  in  the  very  midst  of  them  it 
shall  burst  out  in  a  new  place  with  the  extraordinary  demand 
that  ite  present  representetion  of  a  Stete  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
doubled.  *  *  *  We  say,  then,  to  the  members  of  our  Con- 
vention that  before  you  waste  your  time  and  money  on  a  con* 
stitution  you  look  to  ite  probable  fate. 

On  the  same  question  about  this  time,  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  made  the  following  comment: 

The  Convention  cannot  ignore  tbe  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  disruption  of  the  Stete;  that  have  imposed  heavy  burdens 
of  taxation  on  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  and  rendered 
their  political  and  commercial  influence  nugatory  upon  all  ooca- 
sions.  Slavery  has  not  been  profiteble  to  the  people  of  Western 
Virginia.  Ite  presence  has  prevented  immigration,  dwarfed  en^ 
terprise  and  delayed  tbe  development  of  the  physical  resources 
of  the  country.  Tbe  people  have  paid  a  heavy  price  to  insure 
the  safety  of  his  sacred  and  sable  majesty;  and  in  severing  their 
connection  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  natural  they 
should  submit  to  the  people  for  whom  it  is  devised  the  question 
whether  they  do  not  desire  the  complete  severance  from  the 
cause  of  their  heavy  burdens  in  the  past 


''tOm''   HARBISON   WANTS  THE  OLD  CONSTITUTION* 


In  the  nineteenth  day's  session,  Thomas  W.  Harrison 
of  Harrison  distinguished  himself  by  offering  a  proposi- 
tion that  the  Virginia  constitution  he  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  five  with  instructions  to  modify  it  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  territory  embraced  in  the  new  State  and  to  pr«»- 
vide  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  / 
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Tbe  Biohmond  Seoession  Convention  had  «  short  time 
befim  okMed  its  sitting,  after  having  made  numerous 
•ttemtions  in  the  Virginia  constitution*  One  of  these 
empowered  the  General  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  future 
emancipation  of  slaves;  so  that  a  slave-owner  who  from 
eonaeience  or  other  reason  mif^t  desire  to  emancipate 
would  have  to  choose  between  remaining  an  owner  and 
adling  his  slaves  in  the  market:  it  being  thus  rendered 
impossible  that  the  slave  should  become  free.  This  lodrad 
to  making  the  institution  iron-dad  in  the  Oonfederaqr. 

AHD  OKT8  AK  XXTUfOUISHXB. 

If  r.  Tan  Winkle  said  Mr.  Harrison's  proposition  was 
a  larger  ^Hiankering  after  the  flesh-pots^  than  he  had 
eqiected.  He  supposed  the  ^'charms  of  that  old  constitu- 
tion, which  had  recently  been  modified  and  amended  under 
the  auspices  of  'Sandy'  Stuart  in  the  Richmond  Conven- 
tioB,  by  which  every  poor  man  is  to  be  deprived  of  a  vote 
and  by  which  one  class  was  to  be  made  everybody  and  the 
other  nobody,  were  so  fixed  in  the  gentleman's  affections 
that  he  would  like  to  include  those  recent  amaidmeiits.'' 
He  moved  ICr.  Harrison's  resolution  be  indefinitely  post- 
pooed.    The  Convention  so  voted  by  41  to  2/ 

▲VOTHXB  OLD  FOOT. 

Ifr.  Dille  was  another  who  found  it  hard  to  t^ar  him- 
•elf  away  from  the  trays  of  old  Virginia.  ^  When  it  came 
to  the  suffrage  provision,  which  had  been;  drawn  by  ICr. 
Van  Winkle  on  the  broa<kst  lines  then  feadble— imposing 
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no  restriction  except  for  crime — ^Dille  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  make,  the  payment  of  a  State  and  county  tax  a 
pre-requisite.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  declared  he  would  dis- 
franchise no  man  except  for  grave  crime.  He  would  not 
put  the  failure  to  pay  a  small  tax— which  in  some  cases 
mij^t  be  unavoidable— on  the  same  footing  as  treason, 
felony  or  bribery  in  an  election.  *1)o  you  know,"  he 
asked,  ''how  much  a  man  was  worth  in  Virginia  under 
the  old  constitution  I"  In  the  year  1860,  he  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  listo  of  that  year,  $682  of  property  was  the  unit 
of  represenUtion.  That  is  to  say  that  $632  of  negro  or 
other  property  counted  as  much  in  representation  and  had 
as  much  weight  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a  white  man* 
"Under  the  old  constitution,"  he  said,  "a  man  who  was 
competent  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
tc  fill  a  seat  in  Congress  might  be  disfranchised  for  the 
omission  to  pay  twelve  and  one-half  cents  tax." 


TO  SUBMIT  BMAVOIPATIOir  TO  THB  PBOPLB. 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  February  12th9  Mr.  Bat- 
telle  offered  the  following: 

1.  ReMved,  That  at  the  same  Urns  when  this  coastltttUon 
Is  satmittted  to  the  qvaliaed  voters  of  the  proposed  new  State 
to  bs  voted  for  or  against,  an  addlUonal  secUon  to  ArUele  — • 
In  the  words  following: 

•Vq  slave  shall  be  hron^t  or  free  person  of  eolor 
come  Into  this  State  for  permanent  residenoe  after  this 
constltntlon  goes  late  operation;  and  all  ehildrea 
horn  of  slave  mothers  after  the  year  1S70  shall  be  free, 
the  males  at  the  age  of  S8  and  the  females  at  the  age  of 
IS  years;  and  the  children  of  seeh  females  shaU  bs  free 
at  birth." 
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Skall  be  Mpftnttely  tulnnlttod  to  tile  qvalifled  rotere  of  tho 
yrtpoMd  now  Bute  for  tbeir  adopUoii  or  rojocUon;  ud  If  the 
anloHCj  of  the  Totee  cait  for  and  against  tald  additional  tee- 
Hon  art  In  fator  of  Ita  adopUon,  It  ehaU  be  made  a  part  of 
Article  —  of  thla  constltatlon,  and  not  othenriee. 

1  Ru&tved,  That  the  Committee  on  Scbednle  be  and  thej 
are  herebr  Inetmcted  to  report  the  necessarr  prorlalons  for 
enrrylnff  the  foregotna  reeolntlon  into  effect 

Thifly  it  will  be  obecnred^  was  not  a  proposition  to 
inoorporate  gradual  emancipation  in  the  constitution.  It 
was  Oidy  to  lot  the  people  rote  separately  when  ihej  voted 
OB  the  constitntion  whether  they  wanted  snch  a  proriaum 
pnt  in. 

Hr.  Battelle  remarked  that  the  conTention  could  take 
whatever  action  in  reference  to  these  resolutions  they 
au|^t  think  proper.  If  they  chose  to  make  them  the  order, 
of  the  day  for  any  fixed  future  day^  as  an  individual  he 
did  not  care;  but  he  supposed  there  were  some  gentlemea 
who  would  wish  to  discuss  this  matter,  and  they  mi^t 
proceed  a  while  at  least  in  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Sinsel  moved  to  make  the  resolutions  the  order 
for  Best  morning  «t  ten  o'dodL 

COHVSKTIOir  WILL  KOT  UAVS  IT. 

Mr.  HhU,  of  Marlon:  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  bj  mov** 
iBf  to  lasr  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Battelle:  I  alneerelj  hope  that  this  Oonventlon  will 
Mt  I  hope  that  no  sneh  gat  rule  will  be  Instituted  here  In 
this  OenventloB. 

Mr.  Stnart  of  Doddridge:    That  question  Is  not  debataMa. 

Mr.  Powell:    On  that  question  I  ask  the  veas  and  navs. 

Mr.  Tan  Winkle:  I  'mderstand  that  Is  a  privileged  motlen» 
to  tar  ei  the  table  Wlthont  day.   That  ean  bei  made  wlthot 
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The  President:  It  Is  a  subetltnte  and  will  be  voted  on  as 
such. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Marion:  I  design  to  make  the  motion  merelr  to 
accomplish  the  object 

The  President:    It  will  be  regarded  as  a  substitute. 

On  the  motion  to  thus  lay  on  the  table  indefinitely  the 
vote  resulted: 

Teas— Hall  of  Mason  (President).  Brown  of  Kanawha. 
Brumfleld,  Chapman,  Garskadon^  Dering,  Dolly,  Hall  of  5larion. 
Haymond,  Harrison,  Hubbs,  Irvine.  Lamb,  Montague.  Mo* 
Cutchen,  Boblnson.  Rulfner,  Sinsel.  Stephenson  of  Clajr, 
Stnart  of  Doddridge  Sheets,  Smith,  Van  Winkle,  and 
Warder^ai. 

Najrs— Brown  of  Preston,  Brooks,  Battelle,  Caldwell,  DlUe, 
Henrey,  Hagar,  Hoback,  Lauck,  Mahon,  O'Brien,  Parsons,  Powell, 
Parker,  Pazton,  Pomeroy,  Ryan.  Simmons,  Stevenson  of  Wood, 
Stewart  of  Wirt.  Soper,  Trainer  and  Wilson— U. 

So  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table. 


POMEBOT  TRIES  TO  RE80RBECT. 

The  following  day,  after  reports  on  finance  and  county 
organization  bad  been  disposed  of  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kevisiotti  Mr.  Pomeroyi  of  Hancock,  suggested 
that  as  they  now  had  nothing  else  before  them  the  vexed 
question  raised  by  the  resolution  offered  the  day  before 
by  Mr.  Battelle  ''might  be  compromised/'  either  by  adopt- 
ing a  proposition  already  written  out  or  by  raising  a 
committee  of  conference  representing  in  about  equal  num- 
ber the  opposing  viewsy  and  lot  them  bring  in  a  report, 
either  to  adopt  the  first  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  make  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion without  any  separate  vote  by  the  people  or  raise  a 
committee  of  conference. 
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I  MI7  eoneiir.  Mr.  Pomeror  eontlatted,  with  the  rMsarfct  oC 
the  geattemui  from  Logea  la  conrersetlon  oa  thte  eabjeet  that 
we  evfht  all  to  deelre  a  aew  Bute  abore  erenrthlac  elee  aad  take 
aetloa  which  woald  meet  aot  oaly  the  favor  of  the  people  hat  oC 
Oeagreee.  I  am  aot  prepared  to  eay,  from  the  tmdt  of  thie  hail- 
aesi  belag  harried  through,  which  It  the  beet  flUaaer  to  proeeed. 
I  caaaot  coaceive  aay  erll  that  could  reealt  from  a  coouBlttee 
of  coaf^reace,  at  I  aadereUnd  they  would  oerUlaly  report  la 
faTor  of  the  Bret  of  the  reeolutioat  offered  by  the  geatleaMB 
from  Ohio  belag  lacorporated  la  the  coaetltotloB:  which  le  that 
ao  free  aegro  or  slave  after  the  adoptloa  of  the  coaatltatloB 
ehoald  be  Imported  for  permaaeat  reeldeace.  80  maay  geatle- 
BMB  eay  they  would  agree  to  that  there  could  be  ao  diflteultjr  ta 
the  coauBlttee  of  coafereace,  for  ther  would  certalaly  report  that 
part  aad  thea  might  take  lato  ooatlderatloa  the  other  part 
I  caaaot  eoacelre  If  the  committee  woald  aieet  la  the  right  iplrlt 
amy  erll  woald  result,  aad  If  so  It  woald  be  my  Idea  to  raise  the 
eoBualttee  aow. 

aMim  WAjrra  "ooiipaoMisB^  bot  ho  "BXcmMBBT.** 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Logaa:  If  there  Is  a  proposltloB  of  this  sort 
propoosd  I  woald  like  for  it  to  be  read  aad  If  It  BMCts  oar 
approbatloa,  I  would  like  for  It  to  be  adopted  at  oace  without 
a  eoBualttee  of  coafereace  If  It  caa  be.  If  It  Is  thought  prob- 
able It  win  aot  be»  lot  as  refer  It  to  a  committee  of  coafereace. 
Bat  t  would  prefer  the  propositloa  belag  read  as  acceptable  to 
Burself  aad  others  who  act  with  me.  We  aiay  as  well  vote  oa  It 
at  OBce.  I  am  wllUag,  la  a  spirit  of  compromise,  to  coacede 
BBjrthlBg  I  eaa  prbperlr  coacede;  aad  I  would  prefer  hearlag 
the  propooltloB  that  Is  proposed  to  be  offered.  I  uaderstaad 
there  Is  a  geatleaiaB  who  has  a  propositloa.  aad  I  woald  like 
to  have  It  read  aad  thea  determlae  what  to  do  wHh  It.  aad  If  It 
Is  golag  to  prodace  aay  exdtemeat  here  I  would  prefer  to  have  It 
Beat  to  a  committee  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Battelle:  I  regret,  for  oae.  that  this  subject  Is  asmed 
A  BratleamB  oa  the  other  side  came  to  see  bm  thla 

ilag,  aad  teqalred  whether  this  topic  would  probably  be  up 
thla  BMnlBf.  I,  off  couyse.  could  aot  speak  authorltatlTely  bat 
theatht  it  woald  aot;  and  I  pledged  him.  io  far  as  I  was  eoa* 
that  there  tfhoald  be  ao  aetloa  oa  thlsBuestloB  la  hla 
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abeeace.  I  waat  ao  aetloa  here  that  shaU  be  a  vote  one  way  or 
the  other  without  the  fair  preseace  aad  coacurreace  of  geatlo- 
mea  laterested  la  both  ways.  1  waat.  If  I  am  defeated  la  my 
particular  oplaioas  oa  this  subject  to  have  It  fairly  doae;  and 
If  I  succeed  la  my  views  I  wish  It  fairly  done;  aad  for  that 
reason,  especially  that  I  pledged  myself  to  the  gentleaiaa  who 
Is  absent,  that  nothing  should  be  done  here  without  his  prea- 
ence.  I  would  regret  that  ansrthing  more  be  done  at  least  thaa 
what  was  Indicated  by  my  friend  from  Haacock.  the  appoint* 
meat  of  the  commltt(><i.  I  would  not  wish  to  go  lato  the  dis- 
eassiOB  of  the  (lucstioa  la  the  abeeace  of  this  geotlemaa. 

Mr.  Oeriag:  How  would  It  do  to  make  it  an  order  of  the 
day  for  three  o'clock? 

Mr.  Battelle:  I  suppose  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
Irould  be  no  Infraction  of  that  uaderstanding? 

DUXB  WOULD  BZCtUBB  BBOBOBS  AS  A  ''OOMPBOMISB.'' 

Mr.  Dllle:  I  have  for  some  time  had  Biore  trouble  la  refer* 
ence  to  this  question  thaa  perhaps  aay  other  that  might  bo 
brought  ap  before  this  Coaveatioa  la  aay  manner;  and  I  have 
felt  that  something  like  this  provision  would  harmonise  aad 
coaclliate  and  do  everything  consistent  to  bring  aboat  a  perfect 
harmoay  upon  this,  of  all  others,  the  aiost  vexed  qaesUoa  la 
our  country.  And  I  suppose,  really,  that  we  ought  la  the  spirit 
of  compromise  come  to  some  deflalte  coadusloa  without  any 
discussion  or  agltatloa  apoo  this  subject  And  I  suggest  this 
morning  upon  my  own  responsibility,  without  even  consulting 
with  the  friends  of  the  proposition  that  was  laid  00  the  table 
yesterday,  to  Inquire  of  the  mover  whether  the  Bret  clause  of 
the  proposition  laid  00  the  table  yesterday  would  probably  as 
a  compromise  be  acceptable  to  those  favoring  the  motion  to 
lay  the  origlBal  proposition  on  the  table.  With  the  frankness 
and  good  feeling  characteristic  of  the  gentlemaa  from  Logan, 
he  Intimated  to  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  Brst  clause  would 
be  acceptable  to  those  entertalnlnc  views  adverse  to  this  pn^ 
poslUon.  I  then  InUmated  and  I  am  wllUag  to  say  that  If  this 
Convention  can  be  reconciled  upon  that  first  propositloa,  and 
that  proposition  caa  be  laserted  In  the  Constitution  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  proposition  aad  thosa 
who  amy  be  adverse  to  the  whole  propositloa,  that  I  thlak  wa 
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ougbt  to  aeoept  It  I  look  upon  a  now  State  la  West  Vlrgltt!a 
aa  a  matter  abore  and  higher  than  all  other  oonslderatlone  com 
bined;  and  I  think  wa  bring  abont  a  aUte  of  feeUng  that  will 
eentrlbite  more  to  the  inceeaa— that  will  concede  to  the*  feel- 
ingi  and  prejadleea  of  onr  people  and  to  the  feellngi  and  pre- 
Jndleea  of  those  to  whom  we  mnst  look  It  we  expect  admission 
as  a  Slate  Into  the  Union.  And  If  I  can  hare  the  assurance  that 
that  proposition  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  ConTen* 
tlon.  It  win  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  present  It;  and  harlng 
been  aceepted  by  those  who  oppose  the  whole  proposition,  I  will 
aar  to  them  thai  aa  one  Indlrldoal  I  will  oppose  any  action  be- 
ing taken  on  the  latter  clause  of  the  proposition.  I  think  It  Is 
right:  I  think  H  is  dne  *o  members  of  the  ConTcntlon,  that  ws 
ahonM  make  mntnal  concessions  on  this  subject. 

POICEBOT  fOB  A  OOXfBBERCE. 

« 

Mr.  PoflMrof :  I  win  now  more,  to  test  the  sense  of  the 
house,  as  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  present  on  both 
aides,  that  a  committee  of  eight  be  appointed.  I  see  no  erll  that 
can  result  from  this  committee  of  conference.  They  would  cer* 
lalnljr  report  on  the  first  part  Whether  they  do  or  not  H  will 
he  open  to  the  Conrentlon  afterwards.  And  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
President  that  I  hope  all  these  things  will  be  met  In  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  good  feeling— no  undue  excitement  on  thia 
aublset  at  alL  The  committee  will  certainly  report  this  first 
proposition,  which  the  gentleman  from  Preston  kays  he  Is  In 
fisTor  off;  and  I  also  am  favorable  to  ft,  because  we  do  not  want 
any  free  negroes  he/e. 

anowir  or  kahawha  obuohtbi  wrra  mllb's  ''ooxpbomtsb.'* 

Mr.  Brown  of  Kanawha:  I  hare  just  learned  definitely  of 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Preston  and  his  declara- 
tion; and  I  am  very  ready  to  say  that  I  will  meet  him  half-way 
with  the  righiliand  of  fellowship  and  adopt  hia  proposition  at 
ones  aa  a  full  settlement  of  this  matter.  And  I  beliere,  sir,  it 
win  give  peaes  and  quiet  to  our  people;  ft  will  do  justice  to  all, 
and  it  wni  oompromise  the  rights  of  none;  and  when  so  great 
nad  good  aa  irtijeet  csii  be  done,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to 
neeept  and  sustain  It '  I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  erery 
gentliman  in  tim  lionse  to  do  the  same  thing,    i 
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Mr.  Caldwell:  I  hope  after  the  remarks  we  have  all  heard 
from  my  friend  from  Kanawha  County  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hancock  will  see  the  Impropriety  of  prolonging  this  matter  any 
further  and  of  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  appointing  a 
committee.  I  think  this  house  now  is  in  a  position  In  which 
this  proposition  can  be  adopted,  calmly  and  coolly,  and  almost 
unanimously  adopted;  and  I  hope  my  friend  from  Hancock  will 
withdraw  his  motion  for  a  committee,  and  I  trust  ws  will  pass 
it  unanimously. 

Mr.  Henrey:  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the  proposi- 
tion mads  by  the  gentleman  from  Preston.  I  havs  had  some 
conference  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  yesterday.  We  have  great  confidence  In  the 
discretion  and  forecast  of  the  gentleman  from  Preston,  and  I 
confess,  sir,  that  I  hare  no  fears  at  all.  T  believe  It  is  bound  to 
be  a  free  State;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  exception  by  the  persons  from  both  sides  that  we  bet- 
ter just  vote  that  proposition  as  It  stands  without  the  committee. 

A  member  asked  what  the  precise  proposition  was. 
The  Secretary  reported  the  first  clause  of  Mr/Battclle*s 
proposition  as  follows: 

"No  slave  shall  be  brought  or  free  person  of  color  come  into 
this  State  for  permanent  residence  after  this  constitution  goes 
Into  operation.** 

Mr.  Dille:  I  hope  It  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hancock  to  withdraw  his  proposition.  And  I  hope  further, 
with  the  feeling  that  I  see  around  me  on  this  subject  that  this 
proposition  may  be  Inserted  in  the  constitution  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  I  do  not  want  a  dissenting  voice  on  that  subject;  and  I 
want  the  whole  matter  to  end  there.  I  think  we  might  spare  a 
good  dasr's  work  and  a  day's  work  that  will  UAl  upon  the  future 
off  the  new  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

PBCSIDBlfT  HALL  AFPaOTCS. 

Ths  President:  The  chair  Is  of  ths  opinion  that  If  the  dis- 
position to  compromise  this  question  exists  In  the  Convention^ 
and  it  seems  to  exist  there— that  it  would  be  certainly  Inadvis- 
able to  appoint  a  committee;  that  after  what  has  occurred,  it 
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Bl^t  MITT  tlM  IdM  abroad  tliat  thera  was  a  diTltkNi  kara; 
tluU  what  wa  did  wa  wera  forced  to  do  through  a  oommlttaa  oC 
aamproBlaa.  The  ehalr  would  tharefora  tagfeat  to  the  Cob- 
Taatloo  that  If  there  ta  that  nnanlBiltjr  which  the  chair  bopea 
there  la,  then  it  ia  better  to  dlapaaee  with  the  oooimltiee. 

Mr.  Pomerof :  The  moTer  of  the  motioii  will  Tenr  eordlallj 
withdraw  it  if  the  OonTentlon  la  readf  to  Tote.  I  caa  rwy 
aardlally  irate  for  that  propodtiaB  and  I  thoaght  the  coBalttae 
aaald  da  ao  hana. 

aATTiLui  pBifna  ▲  oohfeuiicb. 

Mr.  BatteUe:  I  wish  to  say  at  thia  point  that  in  Tlew  of 
the  conalderatioBs  before  stated  br  myself  I  shoald  prefer  that 
aetioii  be  aot  taken  this  morning  on  this  qnestion;  and.  If  any- 
thing ia  done  I  slioald  prefer  the  direction  Intimated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hancock.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  thare  are 
gentleBMn  absent  on  both  sides  of  this  qnestion,  bat  I  speak 
eapecially  of  gentlemen  I  know  to  be  abeent  on  the  other  aide 
who  before  leaTlng  came  to  me  and  intimated  their  dealra  that 
the  foeation  be  not  brought  up  this  morning.  As  far  aa  I  am 
peraonally  concerned,  I  ezpreased  my  own  preference  that  It 
ihonld  not  come  up,  and  that  if  it  did  they  should  be  notiied 
thereof.  I  feel  that  my  honor  is  InTolred  in  this  point;  and  If 
the  queatlon  is  ta  come  up  for  final  action  here^  it  is  but  right 
that  they  ahould  be  present  1  will  add,  further,  that  personally 
!•  would  prefer  to  hsTe  more  time  for  reflection  on  this  subject 
The  Idea  of  Incorporating  this  single  prorlsion  is  a  new  propa- ' 
sitlon  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  interfere  with  the 
hamony  and  good  feeling  that  prerails  here  thia  morning  to 
either  refer  or  allow  the  rote  to  be  taken  to*morrow  morning. 
I  should  prefer  that  direction  ta  the  taking  of  the  TOte  now. 
and  I  think  It  would  be  the  falreat  on  all  aides  If  we  eould  un- 
derstand It  that  the  rote  waa  ta  be  taken  then  and  a?arybady 
could  be  present 

Mr.  Raymond:  t  am  in  hopea  the  gentleman  from  Han* 
sack  win  withdraw.  I  think  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
ffum  Preston  la  the  very  thing,  air,  that  I  wanted  when  I  came 


The  President;  *  The  gentleman  baa  withdrawn  his  motion, 
Mr.  8ta?anson  of  Wood:  t  was  going  tie  make  thia  tnn^m' 
11  neesssary  make  a  aMtlon— aa  thare  are  a  number 
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of  gentlemen  absent  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  that  they 
should  hare  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  votes  on  this  sub- 
ject if  they  thought  proper,  either  Unlay  or  to-morrow. 

ScTcral  Members:    Certainly. 

The  Prealdent:  It  will  be  considered  aa  the  aense  of  the 
OonvenUon. 

Mr.  Pomeroy:  I  hope  it  will  be  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Conrentlon  that  the  vote  be  recorded  on  thia,  the  yeaa  and 

Mr.  Parker:    If  I  understand,  this  is  on  the  first  dauaa. 

The  Secretary  read  the  first  clause  of  the  propoeitiana 
submitted  yestenlaj  bj  Mr.  Battclle. 

PASKEB  HAa   HIS  DOUSTB. 

.  Mr.  Parker:  No  one  would  be  more  gratified  than  myself 
If  the  whole  question  could  be  entirely  ignored.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  my  mind— and  the  question  has  been  there  for  some 
time  is  whether  we  can  get  through  Congress— whether  we  can 
consummate  our  end.  If  we  could  do  thia  without  touching  tho 
question  at  all,  it  is  my  desire  and  has  been  all  the  time.  Now 
the  question  arises  in  my  mind  whether  the  adoption  of  what 
now  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded— if  that  is  to  be  satis- 
factory and  enough.  I  am  for  it— that  is,  if  it  is  necessary.  But 
whether  it  goea  far  enough  to  meet  what  will  be  necessary,  to 
ensure  us  admission— the  approral  of  Congreas  and  admission 
—that  is  the  question.  And  it  is  a  rital  question,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  would  therefore,  Mr.  President— because  I  don't  belie?e 
discussion  on  a  question  of  this  kind  Is  going  to  do  any  good— 
I  should  hope  that  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  a  committee 
fairly  representing  both  partlea  hero— aay  of  eight— and  that 
they  InTCsUgate  the  whole  matter  and  report  what  in  their 
judgment  the  CouTention  ought  ta  do  to  secure  us  success.  De- 
cause  unless  we  meet  with  that  success  there,  why  then  the 
whole  thing  here  Is  a  stupendous  and  ezpensire  abortion,  not 
to  say  disgrace;  and  its  projectors  and  conductors*  including 
ourselTca,  would  be  the  object  of  unireraal  derision. 

The  President:  The  question  Is  a  plain  one.  Brerybody 
seems  to  hare  made  up  their  minds.  The  object  of  the  Can* 
Tantlon  ia  ta  arold  discussion  aa  f ar  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Stuart  of  Doddridge  (who  had  Just  come  in):  Whoa  I 
▼olo  on  thla.  do  f  undentand  that  I  am  Toting  on  It  at  a  oom- 
promlM  moasviro,  and  as  settling  the  question  T 

A  Memher:    Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btnart  of  Doddridge:  Then,  sir,  I  do  not  waat  t«  mj 
one  word. 

nATTiLUi  Biima  ikto  ho  "coMPnoMisc" 

Mr.  Battelle:  The  gentleman  from  Doddridge  to  now  In, 
and  I  wish  the  Conrentlon  to  hear  me  witness  that  the  coming 
«p  of  this  question  now  Is  not  hy  my  aet  and  that  I  hare  re- 
deemed In  good  faith  the  promise  I  made  him  thto  morning. 
I  much  prefer  that  this  question  should  not  he  considered  now 
and  espedallT  after  the  InUmationiT  giren  to  It 

And  I  wish  here  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  an 
IndlTldnal,  I  enter  Into  no  arrangeuMnt  with  regard  to  oompro- 
mises  In  thto  fashion.  I  expect  to  Tote  for  what  suito  me  and 
to  fote  against  what  I  dlsUheC  I  should  much  preter  if  the 
question  did  not  come  up  this  morning  and  was  willing,  so  far 
as  I  regarded  It  as  rlototlng  no  understanding  with  IndlTldual 
■embers— If  It  did  come  up  at  all«  that  it  he  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee such  as  Indicated  tj  the  gentleman  from  Hancock,  of  four 
persons  on  each  side.  I  should  feel  myself.  If  rotlng  for  that 
proposition,  bound  to  at  least  pay  very  respectful  attention  to 
their  report  whateTer  It  might  be.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  pending  proposition  In  good  faith;  but  I  wish  to  say  In 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Doddridge  that 
on  my  part  I  do  not  enter  Into  thto  arrangement  as  a  matter 
of  compromise;  because  there  has  been  no  arrangement  which 
oould  glre  tt  the  dignity  of  a  compromise:  I  mean  no  such 
parliamentary  arrangement,  for  Instance,  as  Its  referenos  to  a 
oommlttee. 

And  I  win  say*  sir,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  OonTsntlon 
whito  on  the  floor— and  that  Is  the  crowning  moUre  Impelling 
mo  as  an  Individual  In  all  this  business  that  we  should  Mto 
a  new  SUte;  and  ,1  desire  to  see  such  action  Uken  as  will  most 
effsetnally  seeure  that  end.  I  have  not  had  time  for  reflectloB 
to  dotormlno  In  my  own  mind  how  far  It  irlll  go  towards  seenr> 
Ing  thai  end.    I  tfhonld  have  preferred,  If  the  question  must  bo 
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mooted  to^ay  at  all,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  thirty 
and  properly  constituted  of  gentlemen  of  different  views,  that 
they  might  report  to  us  to*morrow  morning. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  ineorpomte 
the  first  proposition  in  the  eonstitntion  and  it  was  agreeil 
tOy  with  a  single  dissenting  vote,  that  of  Mr.  Bmmfield. 

DIDUM   OWN   VOTING. 

Several  members  appealed  to  Mr.  Bnimficld  to  ehango 
his  Tote  and  make  it  unanimous. 

Mr.  Bmmfield  replied  that  ho  didn't  ''take  as  mnch 
part  in  the  discussions  as  some  of  the  members,"  but  be 
alwajra  "did  his  own  voting." 

The  members  absent  when  the  vote  was  taken  were  t 
Paxton,  Mahon,  Willej  and  Walker. 

ItATMOND  didn't  REFLECT. 

Mr.  Haymond:  I  congratulate  this  house  and  the  country 
on  the  vote  just  taken.  If  nothing  more  to  said  about  stovery 
here.  It  will  do  more  than  anything  this  house  can  do  to  cause 
all  opposition  to  thto  Constitution  and  this  New  SUte  to  cease. 
And  I  ask  my  frtend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Battelle)  never  to  mention 
sUvery  here  again. 


Mr.  Dering  moyed  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Battelto:  Will  the  gentleman  withdraw  hto  motion  a 
moment? 

Mr.  Dertng:    Certainly. 

Mr.  Battelle:  Indulge  me  a  moment  while  I  say  that  I  join 
in  the  congraiutotlons  of  my  friend  from  Marion;  except  In  so 
fhr—which  I  suppose  he  did  not  Intend— as  his  remarks  Imply 
any  reflection  on  me  Individually  for  mooting  a  subject  hen 
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wklefc  hi  mr  JMdgMBt  M  a  rtpfMeatettTt  te  Ult  OobtmUm  I 
.  ttt  proper  to  moot   I  hope,  tewe?er»  Um  fontlMMa  Inte^ii  m 
wiectlaii  OB  mo  pononallj. 

Mr.  HtymoBd:    I  tntoBdod  aotlitttc  of  tho  lort 

FBETSBSIOH  OF  HI8T0KT. 

In  the  ^'Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  West  Virginia^ 
prefixed  to  Vol  I  West  Viiginia  Supreme  Court  Reports 
appears  the  following: 

On  the  14ca  oC  Deotmbtr,  Mr.  BattaUo.  a  dtlagata  tnm  Ohio 
Ooaatjr  oterad  a  series  of  proposiUoaa  designed  to  be  engrafted 
Into  the  OonsUtntlon  In  relaUon  to  African  slaTerj  that  broa^ 
akevt  great  debate,  wbleli  happily  was  sostalned  In  a  spirit  of 
telmesi  and  candor  not  alwaya  hitherto  the  aecoMpantsMni  of 
the  InTcstlgatlon  of  thai  singnlarly  perplexing  snhlect  •  •  • 
After  a  prolonged  straggle,  the  propositions  were  defeated  hy  a 
SMlerltjr  of  one. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  is  given  a  verbatim  report  of  all ' 
that  was  said  and  done  in  rq;ard  to  Mr.  Battelle's  proposi- 
tions.   The  debate  oonld  hardlj  be  described  as  ''gieat,'' 
nor  the  straggle  as  ''prolonged.^    The  prompt  andiea- 
tfam  of  the  gag  forbade  debate  and  cnt  short  the  straggle. 

FonFnnD  lAHiw  exlbassd. 

The  last  snbjeet  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention was  wfld  landsy  lying  chiefly  in  the  more  monn- 
tainoQS  and  sonthera  districts.  Under  the  Viiginia  ^js- 
tem  these  lands  had  been  subject  to  entry  hy  wnrmnts 
sold  tt  two  cents  per  acre.  .  The  great  body  6f  them  had 
long  been  held  hy  speculators,  who  carried  them  along 
frsm  year  to  year»  or  from  decade  to  decade,  and  took  ad- 
vnntSM  of  every  loophole  in  the  laws  t6  postpone  or  evnde 
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the  payment  of  the  trifling  taxes  levied  on  thcnii  the  com- 
monest trick  being  to  n^lect  to  have  them  entered  on  the 
land  books  so  the  taxes  could  be  cbaiged  against  them. 
It  appears  large  areas  of  these  lands  forfeited  to  the  State 
prior  to  1832  were  by  legislative  act  in  that  year  exoner- 
ated; and  it  appears  also  that  through  carelessness  or 
intentional  fraud  many  of  these  same  lands  were  carried 
along  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years  in  the  same  way. 
In  April,  1852,  an  act  was  passed  giving  the  owners  until 
the  flrst  of  July,  1853,  to  pay  up,  and  forfeiting  all  lands 
not  so  paid  for.  Thus  some  lands  were  twice  forfeited, 
in  1881  and  again  in  1853. 

SCUOOUi  ASB  THE  lOaSBt. 

The  flrst  proposition  to  deal  with  these  lands  in  the 
Convention  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Battelle  in  his  report 
of  provisions  for  the  chapter  on  schools.  lie  proposed  to 
create  a  permanent  school  fund,  for  which  be  expected  to 
get  laige  accretions  from  sale  of  these  forfeited  lands.  lie 
proposed  that  all  lands  within  the  New  State  which  liad 
not  been  entered  for  taxation  or  upon  which  taxes  bad  not 
been  paid  to  the  State  of  Virginia  or  West  Virginia  for  a 
period  exceeding  flve  years  should  be  ''deemed  and  de- 
clared forfeited  and  forever  irredeemable,''  and  such  for- 
feiture should  not  be  released.  This  drag-net  would  have 
caught  all  the  lands  given  away  by  the  State  (two  cents 
an  acre  was  giving  away)  to  persons  who  had  twice  for- 
feited sll  ri^t  to  Jthem  by  either  inexcusable  carelessness 
or  intentional  dishonesty.  Three  days  after  this  Mr. 
Smith  of  Logan  proposed  a  substitute  the  effect  of  which 
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was  to  simply  confimi  the  forfeitures  in  1831.    This  was 
adopted.   Some  days  later  Mr.  Brown  of  Kanawha  offered 
a  proTiaion  (also  adopted)  tliat  '^all  lands  Tested  in  the 
State  of  Viiginia  may  bo  redeemed  by  the  former  owner 
within  five  years  after  this  Constitution  goes  into  opera- 
tion.^   This  appeared  to  annul  even  the  forfeiture  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Smith.    Then  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Harrison  was  ehainnan,  and  the  provisions  reported  by 
them  were  embodied  in  the  constitution.    These  were  in 
effect  (1st)  that  the  Legislature  should  provide  for  the 
sale  of  lands  heretofore  forfeited  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
for  failure  to  pay  taxes  charged,  or  for  non-entry  on  the 
booksy  for  the  year  1881  or  any  previous  year;  (8)  that 
landa  returned  delinquent  and  lands  forfeited  for  non- 
entry,  sioce  1881,  whinre  the  taxes  did  not  exceed  $20,  and 
tracta  did  not  exceed  1,000  acres,  were  released  and  exon- 
erated from  forfeiture  and  delinquent  taxes;  (8rd)  that 
lands  theretofore  vested  in  the  State  of  Virginia  1^  for- 
feiture or  1^  purchase  at  sheriff^s  sale  for  delinquent 
taxes,  and  not  released  or  exonerated  by  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia or  undei&  provisions  of  the  2nd  clause  preeeding, 
could  be  redeemed  within  five  yeara  after  the  constitution 
became  operative.    These  provisions,  it  will  be  seen,  pro- 
vided avenues  through  which  about  all  these  forfeited 
lands  could  be  given  back  to  the  persons  who  had  carried 
them  thirty  yeara  without  any  payment  of  taxes,  except 
where  the  tracts  were  larger  than  1,000  acres  and  the  taxes 
more  than  $20.    It  was  even  provided  that  where  any  for- 
feitures did  oeour  and  the  lands  w^re  sold,  all  excess  of  the 
Jtib  over  the  taxes,  damages  and  coats  should  go  \mA  to  the 
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former  owner.  Thus  it  appears  was  lost  to  the  seliooU 
nearly  all  of  the  munificent  endowment  Mr.  Battelle  had 
expected  to  secure  from  tliis  source. 

PARKEB  SAYS  DI8CKI Ml. NATION. 


The  subject  was  one  about  which  most  members  of  tlio 
Convention  except  lawyers  knew  little,  ilr.  Parker  of 
Cabell  opposed  tho  conolusious  of  the  committee.  Ho 
oontendc<l  that  where  forfeitures  had  necnie<l  uiuler  the 
legislation  of  Virginia,  the  title  had  been  Vi*Hted  in  that 
State  and  this  Convention  had  no  power  to  deal  with  such 
cases;  that  if  in  the  face  of  this  lack  of  authority  llio 
Convention  should  attempt  to  dispossow  the  State  of  these 
lands  and  give  them  hack  to  the  former  owners,  West  Vir- 
ginia wouhl  have  to  account  for  tlieni  to  Virginia  in  tlio 
settlement  between  the  two  States.  He  complained  also 
of  tho  discrimination  in  releasing  tracts  under  1,(KMI  acres 
where  taxes  did  not  exceed  $20  and  not  rcleaning  the 
larger  tracts.  Tho  laif;er  tracts,  lie  said,  generally  lie- 
longod  to  non-resident  owners;  the  smaller  to  persons 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  at  that  time  engage^!  in  the  Ito- 
bellion.  The  August  ordinance  had  forbidden  discrimina- 
tion against  non-residents  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  and 
this  was  a  violation  of  that  injunction.  He  protested 
against  the  scheme  brought  in  by  the  committee  as  doing 
what  the  Convention  had  no  power  to  do ;  ''and  if  it  had 
the  power,''  he  said,  ''the  exercise  of  it  in  the  manner 
proposed  would  bo  in  the  highest  degree  iniquitous  and 
unjust'^  Mr.  Parker  was  the  agent  for  large  landed  in- 
terests belonging  to  non-resident  owners.    Whife  the  fact 
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niajr  bo  held  to  impeach  his  disintereBtedneaSy  it  does  not 
iK^eossarily  impeach  the  truth  or  justice  of  his  position. 
His  relation  to  the  subject  had  obliged  him  to  make  him- 
self familiar  with  it  and  enabled  him  to  see  the  opera- 
tion of  what  was  proposed,  while  others  who  had  not 
made  special  study  of  the  subject  could  not  trace  its  in- 
tricacies. 

A  ZSALOUS  ATTOBHBT. 

The  member  who  appeared  to  be  most  aealous  and 
most  influential  in  shaping  the  action  of  the  Conyen- 
tion  in  this  matter  was  Col.  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  dele- 
gate from  Lqgan.  Colonel  Smith  was  a  resident  of 
Charleston,  and  at  that  time  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  a 
lawyer  of  ability  and  experience,  and  perhaps  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  Virginia  wild  lands  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Convention.  He  had  been 
liermitted  to  come  in  upon  a  petition  signed  by  fifteen 
rrfugees,  claiming  to  be  from  Logan  County,  who  were 
at  Camp  Piatt,  the  headquarters  of  the  44th  Ohio  Begi- 
ment. 

Several  other  members  of  the  Convention  held  seats 
by  credentials  quite  as  slender  as  these,  but  none  of  them 
attempted  to  exercise  such  a  controlling  influence  as 
Colonel  Smith.  He  did  not  ^me  into  the  Convention 
till  late  in  the  session,  and  all  appearances  indicated  that 
he  had  souf^t  ad^sission  to  a  seat  only  because  of  his 
intersst  in  this  subject         .  i 
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It  would  exceed  the  limits  set  for  this  work  to  attempt 
even  the  briefest  synopsis  of  all  the  debates  in  this  Con- 
vention. The  first  sitting  lasted  eighty-five  days.  There 
were  fluent  talkers — and  a  few  really  able  ouos — ^among 
the  members;  a  few  broad-gauge,  liberal-minded  men, 
familiar  and  in  sympathy  with  the  best  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  time;  and  such  is  the  might  of  intelligence 
and  of  open,  straightforward  purpose  that  they,  despite 
the  narrowness,  ignorance,  pro-slavery  virus  and  old-Vir- 
giniaisms  of  all  kinds  in  the  Convention,  gave  direction 
and  in  the  main  final  shape  to  the  instrument  produced. 

'  The  loyalty  of  the  State  was  declared  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article:  "The  State  of  West  Virginia 
shall  be  and  remain  one  of  the  United  States  of  Amerite.'* 
The  Virginia  bill  of  rights  was  incorporated  with  its 
guaranties  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech  and 
press;  security  of  the  citizen  in  his  home;  admission  of 
the  truth  in  the  absence  of  malice  as  justification  in  de- 
fence of  suits  for  libeL  ^Treason  against  the  State'"  was 
recognised,  punishment  to  be  fixed  by  statute.  The  three 
departments  of  government— legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial, were  required  to  be  separate,  neither  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  another,  nor  any  person  invested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  two  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  most 
eminent  of  all  Virginia  law-givers,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  so  scrupulous  about  the  observance  of  the  separation 
of  these  three  departments  of  government  that  when  he 
liocnme  vice-president  he  declined  to  take  part,  as  had 
been  the  custom  down  to  that  timci  in  the  deliberations 
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of  the  cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  the  kgie- 
latiTe  and  had  no  right  to  participate  in  the  executive 
functions.     In   that   period,    fresh  from   constitutional 
studies,  public  men  gave  much  more  consideration  to  this 
demarkation  than. now.    Montesquieu  ascribed  the  merits 
of  the  English  constitution  to  its  separation  of  these  three 
.functions,  and  no  one  principle,  as  essential  to  freedom, 
took  such  hold  on  the  builders  of  our  National  Constitu* 
tion.    Mr.  JefiPerson  regarded  the  concentration  of  these 
powers  in  the  same  hands  as  ''the  precise  definition  of 
despotism.''    Suffrage  was  limited  to  the  ''white  'male'' 
eitisens  and  a  capitation  of  $1  required.    The  voting  was 
to  be  Iqr  secret  ballot  and  there  was  to  be  a  registry  of 
voters.    There  was  to  be  no  grant  for  extra  compensation 
after  work  was  done ;  dueling  was  punished  by  disability 
to  hold  office.    Legislature   to  meet   annually;  sessions 
limited  ordinarily  to  45  days;  members  to  receive  $3  per 
day  and  10  cents  a  mile ;  bills  to  be  read  on  three  separate 
days  except  in  emergency.    Governor's  term  to  be  two 
years,  salary  $2,000;  other  State  officers:    Secretary  of 
State,  Treasurer,  Auditor  and  Attorney  General    Ju- 
diciary to  consist  of  circuit  courts  and  Supreme  Court ; 
the  latter  to  consist  of  three  judges,  at  salary  of  $2,000 
and  term  of  twelve  years.    County  officers  to  be :    Sheriff, 
prosecuting  attomqr,  surveyor,   recorder  and  assessors. 
Civil  jurisdiction  of  justices  limited  to  $100.    No  county 
to  have  less  than  four  hundred  square  miles  area.    Tax- 
atkm  to  be  ''equal  and  uniform,  all  property,,  real  and 
personal,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  it^  value"  and  "no 
one  species  of  property  to  be  taxed  hig^  than  any  other 
of  egnal  value."    Creation  of  State  debt  forbidden,  ex- 
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cept  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  revenue,  to  redeem  a  pre- 
vious liability,  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion  or 
defend  the  State  in  time  of  war.  Credit  of  the  SUte  not 
to  bo  granted  to  or  in  aid  of  any  county,  city,  town,  town- 
ship, corporation  or  person,  nor  the  State  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  dcbto  or  liabilities  of  such  unless  in- 
curred in  time  of  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  SUte.  An 
"equiUble  proportion"  of  the  Virginia  debt  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1861,  to  be  assumed,  the  Legislature  to  ascertain 
the  same  as  soon  as  practicable  and  provide  for  its  liquida- 
tion by  a  sinking-fund. 

A  general  school  fund  was  created  from  accretions 
to  the  State  from  sales  of  "forfeited,  delinquent,  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands;"  from  grants,  devises  or  bequests 
to  the  SUte ;  from  the  SUte's  share  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia ;  from  money,  stocks  or  property  which  the  State 
had  a  right  to  claim  from  Virginia  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  proceeds  of  esUtcs  where  there  was  no  will  or  heir ; 
escheated  lands ;  taxes  levied  on  the  revenues  of  corpora- 
tions ;  moneys  paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty,  and 
any  appropriations  to  the  fund  which  might  be  made  by 
the  Legislature.   This  fund  was  to  be  invested  as  it  accrued 
and  the  interest  only  used  to  supplement  local  levies.    The 
Legislature  was  required  to  provide  for  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  free  common  schools,  with  a  State  superintendent 
and  county  superintendents.    Out  of  these  provisions  has 
grown  a  large  permanent  fund,  for  which  the  State  has 
largely  to  thank  Gordon  Battelle,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education.    If  Mr.  Battelle  could  have  had  his 
wish,  the  school  legacy  of  West  Virginia  would  have  been 
much  larger. 
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Lotteries  were  forbidden,  as  was  also  the  ineorpora- 
tion  of  any  church  or  religious  denomination.  Circuit 
courts  were  allowed  to  grant  divorces,  change  names  and 
direct  sales  of  the  estates  of  minor  or  other  incapable  heirs. 
The  Legislature  might  prohibit  the  traiBc  in  intoxicating 
liquors;  and  it  was  required  to  provide  by  general  laws 
•for  the  creation  of  corporations.  All  special  legislation 
was  prohibited.  Persons  of  color,  slave  or  free,  were  for- 
bidden to  come  into  the  State  for  permanent  residence 
(but  this  provision  was  eliminated  at  the  recalled  session 
on  requirement  of  Congress). 

In  the  discussion  on  county  organization,  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  had  quoted  Jefferson,  who  declared :  '^Tbose 
wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are  the  vital 
principle  of  their  governments  and  have  proved  themselves 
the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for 
the  perfect  exercise  of  self-government  and  for  its  preser- 
vation.^ The  township  system  was  adopted,  the  town 
supervisors  to  constitute  the  county  fiscal  board.  This 
board,  unlike  the  old  Virginia  "county  cotfrt,"  was  to  ex- 
eveise  no  judicial  functions.  A  sufficiency  of  courts  was 
provided  for,  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors  was  to 
attend  to  fiscal  business  and  exercise  legislative  functions 
only. 

The  one  serious  mistake  in  this  constitution  was  in  not 
providing  for  the  early  extinguishment  of  slavery.  But 
the  infiuence  of  the  institution  upon  the  minds  of  even 
liberal  and  intelligent  men — as  if  it  were  an  'enshrined 
divinity  in  some  ^|forbidden  city,'^  not  to  be  touched  by 
profane  hands  and  to  be  spoken  of  only  ^th  bated  hrsitli 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  tfie  tinie. 
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The  schedule  providwl  for  submitting  the  constitution 
to  the  people  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  April.  The  com- 
missioners wore  to  certify  the  result  to  the  Governor ;  and 
if  the  constitution  should  be  adoptcil  by  the  people,  ho 
was  requested  to  lay  the  result  before  the  Legislature  and 
ask  that  body  to  consent  to  the  separation ;  and  to  forward 
the  evidence  of  such  consent,  if  given,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  an  o£Bcial  copy  of  the 
constitution,  witli  request  that  West  Virginia  bo  admit- 
ted as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

CONBTITITTIOW  ADOPTBH. 

The  vote  on  the  constitution  was  18,862  for  and  5U 
against  The  friends  of  a  free  SUte,  under  lead  of  tho 
Intelligencer,  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  submit  Mr.  Battellc's  emancipation  proposition, 
advised  the  taking  of  an  informal  vote  on  the  same,  and 
in  a  number  of  counties  this  was  done.  The  aggregate 
of  the  vote  cast  in  this  irregular  and  unauthorized  way 
was  over  six  thousand  in  favor  of  emancipation  to  a  littlo 
over  six  hundred  against  it— ten  to  one.  This  was  a  sur- 
prising expression  in  view  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  obtained. 

LEOISLATCaB  COWREW T8  TO  DIVISIOZf. 

■-  The  General  Assembly  met  May  Cth,  in  response  to 
call  from  the  Governor;  and  on  the  13th  gave  the  formal 
consent  of  Virginia  to  the  formation  of  the  new  State; 
and  a  certified  copy  of  the  formal  consent,  with  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  constitution,  was  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Willey. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


APPBwsis  ▲  wiDB  AvmnroB. 

Gordon  Btttelki  denied  ihe  right  of  uttering  hie 
Aooi^ts  fording  slarery  on  the  floor  of  the  Oonyentiony 
appealed  to  the  palladium  of  modem  libert79  printers' 
ink.  He  printed  in  pamphlet  the  address  he  had  intended 
to  ddiver  and  scattered  it  dironghont  the  counties  of 
Northwest  Virginia*  It  is  an  utteranoe  that  deserres  a 
plaoe  in  the  permanent  historical  literature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia* It  seems  to  me  the  ablest  and  completest  presenta- 
tion of  the  question  as  it  then  existed  west  of  the  moun- 
tains erer  put  on  paper.  Its  logic  is  irrefutable;  its 
pathos,  its  eloquence,  its  appeals  to  all  the  better  motiTes 
and  purposes  which  could  animate  men  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  commonwealth,  are  irresistible. 


^  ^  ^  Whr  Is  not  the  temperate  and  free  disciission  of  tUs 
fnssHsn  psrteotly  legltlmats  to  thli  time,  and  to  Um  parpssss 
Isr  whldi  tMs  bodj  1ms  been  oooTened?  We.  are  met  liere  by 
tte  wm  of  oar  eoastltnents,  as  a  free  OoBTentloa— (eseass  ms^ 
air,  that  I  do  not  sar  a  sorerelgn  Ooafsntlon,  a  dsslgaatlon  wldeh 
tie  OfiMi  of  the  last  lew  SMaths  bSTO  led  some  of  us  to 
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QOBDOH  BaTTBLLB. 

keartlty  dlBtnist)->to  form  and  propose  a  fundamental  law  for 
tbe  adoption  or  rejection  of  tbe  people  of  the  proposed  new 
State  of  West  Virginia.  It  Is  simply  meeting  tbe  just  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  tbe  people,  tbat  we  bare  alreadj  con* 
sidered,  or  tbat  we  sball  bereafter  fully  discuss,  all  tbe  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  goremment,  as  well  as  tbe  Tarloos  In- 
terests and  objects  upon  wbicb  tbat  goremment  acts.  BTorr 
Institution  and  Interest  of  tbe  people,  tbat  li  now  or  tbat  Is 
Ukelr  to  become  tbe  subject  of  law.  Is,  as  I  suppose,  bj  tbe  Terr 
power  tbat  brougbt  us  bere,  placed  fully  before  us  for  our  ex- 
amination and  action.  Tbat  tbe  Institution  of  sUTerr.  as  It 
exists  In  our  bounds.  Is  tbe  mere  creature  of  law;  and  tbat  aa 
law  creates  It,  law  Is  competent  to  remore  It,  and  tbat,  tbero- 
fore,  It  Is  fairly  and  properly  a  subject  for  our  coaslderatlon,  la 
so  plain  a  proposition,  tbat  I  think  none  will  deny  It  Let  It  be 
obssnred  tbat  I  am  not  now  discussing  ths  qasstlOBt  wbat  shatt 
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w  40  with  thto  tnterettT  but  Um  pH©r  qnetUoft.  U  It  a  profw 
M^Jaet  for  onr  laqnlriotT    It  ■trlkot  m«  thoro  can  be  liiit  om 

•■■wer.  ^ 

Aad  let  It  further  be  borne  Ib  mind,  that  It  la  not  propooea 
that  we  rit  In  lodgment  on  the  affaire  of  our  netghbore.  We  ate 
not  mnted  to  waeU  our  Ume  In  Idle  crlUclsms  upon  the  local 
eoneems  of  either  Georgia  or  Maine.  Of  the  unprollUbleneee, 
to  eay  the  leart,  of  all  euch  miegulded  effort,  no  one  has  moro 
deekkd  conTlcUoni.  or  has  expressed  them  more  emphaUcallr 
than  mreelt  But  the  thing  now  proposed  Is.  that  the  people  of 
West  Virginia.  In  reference  to  an  InsUtuaon  completely  and  ab- 
solutely their  own-exIsUng  on  their  own  soU-derlTlng  Ito 
terr  breath  from  their  own  laws,  and  only  ?T  *f*?;*;^^ 
through  their  represenUUTOS  here  met,  look  that  to««t«Uon 
■auarely  and  firmly  In  the  face;  that  they  shafl  treat  It  with 
the  same  freedom,  no  more  and  no  less,  with  which  t^ey  con- 
sider OTory  other  Interest  of  the  people-that  they  "^^  «; 
amine  It  regulate  tt.  If  It  needs  regutaUng;  confirm  If.  if  It 
Msds  confirming;  or  abate  It,  If  It  needs  abaUng.  accomplishing 
In  short  a  duty  which  they  are  not  only  competent  to  Perform, 
but  which.  In  some  of  lU  fundamental  aspects,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  other  assembly  on  earth  that  has  the  power  to  touch. 
I  need  scarcely  add.  In  a  presence  like  this,  that  •■' «Jf»«« 
and  sUUte  laws  bear  witness  on  many  an  ample  page  that  tus 
tuesUon,  not  only  of  competency,  but  of  propHety,  has  loM 

sinee  been  setUed  beyond  dliv^te.  ^ 

And  why  should  It  not  be  thus?  Ton  propose,  mid  meet 
property,  after  the  most  thorough  and  unfilnching  •^^r.  to 
trX  Mss  upon  the  cUlms  of  capital  and  credit  banks  and 
kighways.  taxation  and  represenUtton,  lotteHes  and  duels,  mar- 
riage and  diTorce.  corporations  and  schools,  upon  ^W  Que^ 
UoT  In  short  InTolrlng  tiie  righto  of  elUier  I^'fT  •'^fS? 
SThln  tiie  Umlto  of  what  we  all  hope  ^[Jth  tiie  bUmrti^^ 
Is  to  become  a  prosperous  and  ~<>^**.^™?'?^^  JZ 
should  this  question.  InTOlrlng  tiie  totoresto  and  ^^JT^ 
bor-lto  Tory  stotus  Indeed-more  fundamental  than  W^ 
them,  be  of  tiiem  lUt  alone  Ignored?  You  propose  In  wfewi^ 
iTother  iuestions.Uo  hUTO  a  clearly  defined  PoM?*  "^^  ^ 
thi*  MO  upon  which  an  others  depend,  alone  be  doomefi  »  m^ 
^  oertalnty  and  peril? 
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I  wish  to  otUt  one  other  preliminary  remark.— It  is  quite 
certain  that  first  and  last  some  Tery  unwise  and  untimely  words 
hsTe  been  uttered,  and  acto  performed,  by  outside  parties  In 
reference  to  our  systiem.  that  had  bettor  on  erery  account  re- 
mained unsaid  and  undone.  What  then?  Because  others  to 
whom  our  domestic  affairs  do  not  b^ong  boTe  sought  offenslTely 
It  may  be.  to  meddle  with  them,  shall  we  to  whom  they  do  be- 
long refuse  a  just  attention  to  them?  It  Is  all  very  easy  to  say 
chat  If  people  elsewhere  had  not  acted  extraTagantly  Virginia 
would  haTe  freed  herself  thirty  years  ago  from  this  burthen. 
But  what  shall  we  say  on  the  other  hand  of  the  stotemanship 
of  those  of  our  own  rulers,  who.  with  a  system  directiy  and 
continually  under  their  own  eye— admitted  by  thesMelTes  to  be 
Injurious  to  the  SUte— bsTe.  because  great  folly  existed  some- 
where else,  not  only  permitted  but  carefully  encouraged  that 
system  to  strengthen  with  Ito  growth,  until  It  has  well  nigh 
plunged  a  whole  commonwealth  from  seaboard  to  river.  In  Irre- 
trierable  ruin!  It  were  rery  childish  certainly,  and  In  that 
sense  but  natural  perhaps  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ostrich, 
which  when  pursued  by.  Ito  foes,  sticks  Ito  head  In  the  sand  so 
that  It  cannot  see  the  danger  to  which  It  Is  thereby  all  the  more 
expoeed.  But  Is  It  manly.  Is  It  wise  thus  to  act?  Is  there  a 
man  among  us  that  does  not  bellere.  that  had  this  Stote  at  the 
tlBM  alluded  to.  firmly  and  wisely  met  this  Issue,  not  only  would 
she  now  hsTO  been  abreast  of  her  neighbors  in.  the  race  for  pros- 
perity, but  this  blasting,  desolating  war  would  have  nerer 
entored  her  borders. 

Let  it  further  be  obsenred  that  It  is  not  proposed  by  any 
thing  before  us  to  Interfere  In  any  shape  with  any  existing 
relation  or  right— Where  the  relation  of  mastor  and  senrant 
existo  among  us  it  will,  for  any  thing  here  proiosed.  still  con- 
tinue, and  so  continuing  it  ought  to  be.  and  no  doubt  will  be. 
protected  by  sufficient  laws.  The  proposed  measure  has  la  It 
nothing  Tiolent  sudden  or  rash*  Ito  friends  are  not  tenacious 
of  particular  phrases,  or  forms  or  dates;  but  they  do. urge,  as 
both  fundamental  and  rital  to  the  success  of  the  new  Stoto.  that 
It  shall  now  be  settled  In  our  organic  law.  that  at  some  reason- 
able, fixed  though  futore  time,  this  weight  upon  our  energies 
shall  begin  ito  gradual  but  certain 'disappearance. 
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I  fropoM  to  ooBslder  this  qtwftkm  Ihrit  and  briefly  m  a 
Mftttmr  of  prineipte;  and  then  at  a  matter  of  expediency.  The 
eyiten  of  slaTery,  at  exhibited  In  onr  lawa.  Is  wrong  ta  ItaelL 
Any  candid  obeerrer  will  not  tM  to  discriminate  between  tlie 
$1f9tem  and  Um  acts  of  the  IndlTlduaL  The  one  la  always  bad; 
tbe  other  may  not  only  be  Innocent  but  oftentimes  Is  so.  I 
shall  Indnlge  In  no  harsh  terms  concerning  the  system  as  thns 
shown;  bat  I  state  certainly  no  more  than  the  plain  tmth  when 
I  say  that  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  obrlons  reqnirements 
of  either  Jnstlce  or  morals. 

I  hsTO  already  endeaTored  to  discriminate  between  onr  sys- 
tem of  slaTery  as  ptthered  from  our  laws,  and  the  acts  of  the 
tndlTldual  citlsen.  My  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  slare 
owners  of  West  Virginia  leads  me  to  still  further  emphasise  thai 
discrimination.  Many  of  them  I  know  to  be  just  and  humane— 
not  in  consequence  of  the  system,  but  in  spite  of  It  Men  who^ 
though  placed  by  circumstances  in  contact  with  a  bad  law,  thesi* 
selTes  are  goremed  by  a  better  rule:  men  who  are  erery  way 
better  than  the  system,  and  who  haTO  steadfastly  resisted  the 
temptations  to  aTarlce  and  power,  which  It  has  constantly  pre- 
ssnisd  to  them;  who,  as  masters,  parents  and  dtlsens,  hare 
glTcn  examples  of  Tirtue  worthy  of  the  Imitation  of  us  aU^  and 
who.  In  this  the  hour  of  their  country's  great  peril,  hare  un- 
waveringly stood  up  for  that  country's  honor  and  thig.  I  am 
proud  to-day  to  haTO  bad  the  priTllege  of  numbering  some  of 
these— from  asMng  the  lirlng  and  the  dead— among  my  moot 
valued  friends.  And  I  say  further— and  let  the  Oonventlon 
mark  what  I  am  about  to  assert— ihat  if  the  propoeltlon  now 
urged  Is  submitted  to  the  people,  some  of  these  very  awn  will 
no^only  voie  for  It,  but  they  will  be  among  Its  most  eflecUTO 
sup^H^rters.  They  will  see  in  the  measure  that  which,  while  It 
Interferes  with  no  existing  right  or  relation,  not  only  gradually 
and  safely  settles  a  disturbing  question,  but  that  which  tan- 
measurably  adTances  their  own  prosperity  by  securing  that  of 
the  community  of  which  they  are  members.  But  walTing  this 
Inquiry  the  point  of  preeent  Interest  Is  the  fact  thit  the  law^ 
the  system  Itself,  sad  it  Is  of  that  I  speak.  Is  bad;  thai  H  pre- 
seats  to  the  eosMnunlty,  with  all  the  sanctions  of  the  pubSe 
nnthoHty,  a  fhlse  principle;  and  as  su6h,  II  JMight  to  be  In 
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I  shall  offer  no  apology  in  a  body  like  this  for  ioTlting  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  this  question.  What  is  right,  or  what 
Is  wrong.  Is  as  I  suppose,  precisely  one  of  the  questions  that 
erery  man  here  asks  or  should  ask  himself,  in  every  vote  he 
gives,  and  In  every  act  he  performs.  Who  will  say  that  It  shall 
be  disregarded  only  In  the  case  of  those  who  by  no  possibility, 
can  ever  make  here,  a  vocal  or  personal  appeal  T  But  If  it  could 
be  presumed  that  we  may  ignore  this  principle  In  this  direction 
of  it,  dare  we  do  so,  in  the  direction  of  our  own  people,  who,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  have  been  and  are  after  all,  by  far  the 
greater  sufferers,  by  the  wrong  which  this  sjrstem  embodies. 
The  injuries  which  it  Inflicts  upon  our  own  people  are  mani- 
fold and  obvious.  It  practically  aims  to  enslave  not  merely  an- 
other race,  but  our  own  race.  It  inserts  In  its  bill  of  rights 
some  very  high  sounding  phrases  securing  the  freedom  of 
speech;  and  then  practically  and  in  detail  puts  a  lock  on  every 
man's  mouth  and  a  seal  on  every  man's  lips  who  will  not  shout 
for  and  swear  by  the  divinity  of  the  sjrstem.  It  amuscA  the 
popular  fancy  with  a  few  glittering  generalities  in  the  funda- 
mental law  about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  forthwith  usurps 
authority,  even  in  times  of  peace,  to  send  out  its  edict  to  every 
postmaster,  whether  In  the  village  or  at  the  cross  roads,  cloth- 
ing him  with  a  despotic  and  absolute  censorship  over  one  of  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  citlien.  It  degrades  labor  by  giving  it  the 
badge  of  servility;  and  It  impedes  enterprise  by  withholding 
its  proper  rewards.  It  alone  has  claimed  exemption  from  the 
rule  of  uniform  taxation;  and  then  demanded  and  received  the 
largest  share  of  the  proceeds  of  that  taxation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
In  such  a  state  of  facts,  that  there  are  this  day,  of  those  who 
have  been  driven  from  Virginia,  mainly  by  this  system,  men 
enough  with  their  descendants,  and  means  and  energy,  scattered 
through  the  West,  of  themselves,  to  make  no  mean  State? 

But  another  and  a  deeper  injury  which  this  system  Inflicts 
upon  our  people.  Is  In  Its  swift  tendency  to  pervert  the  popular 
mind.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  one  here, 
that  law— civil  law,  whether  fundamental  or  statute— Is  one  of 
the  most  potent  educators  of  the  people,  whether  for  good  or 
IlL  It  addresses  and  demands  obedience  of  every  citlsen.  The 
work  which  we  and  those  other  tribunals  which  we  shall  call 
Into  being,  will  perform,  will  be  as  ubiquitous  as  the  light 
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Ihrmiglioat  the  new  Oommonwealth,  ruling  In  the  IratlneM  of 
Ue  people;  preeldlnf  unseen.  It  maj  be.  but  still  potentlmlty 
present.  In  their  social  Intercourse;  coloring  and  fashkmlng 
their  rwf  thoughts;  and  holding  In  Its  hands  their  fortunes  and 
their  llres.  It  will  be,  in  a  word,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as 
such  It  will,  In  some  shape  or  other,  Tlslt  ererr  dwelling,  and 

'come  home  to  trtrj  bosom.  What  we  do  here  will  be  the  rule, 
not  only  of  practice,  but  of  principle  to  thousands,  mar  I  not 

.  say  millions  yet  to  eome.-H3hall  we  not  see  to  It,  that  that  rule, 
neither  by  Its  utterances,  nor  btf  on  eqnallp  expre$$ive  tifence, 
shall  not  tender  to  the  people,  with  all  the  solemn  sanctlOM  of 
the  public  authority,  some  deadly  error  that  shall  poison  at  ita 
very  foiintain,  the  life  blood  of  the  SUte. 

We  hare  all  listened  here  to  the  occasional  and  Incidental, 
but  most  touching  recitals  of  the  delusions  Into  which  mssscn 
•f  our  people  have  fallen,  who  are  InrolTed  In  the  meshes  of  this 
terrible  rebellion.  .  I  will  not  say  that  these  extenuations  at 
thus  uttered,  do  not  do  honor  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  gentle- 
men concelTing  them.  But  what  has  caused  these  Minding  de* 
luslonsT  Ood  help  us  all!  for  I  fear  that  none  of  us  Is  wholly  In- 
noeent  In  this  business.  Our  own  slave  code— organic  and 
statute,  written  and  unwritten— has  furnished  the  fruitful  soli 
whence  has  sprung  full  armed— perjury  and  rebellion,  and 
treason  and  war.  I  haTe  somewhere  heard  the  story  of  a  watch, 
most  elaborately  and  artistically  fashioned,  which  should  hare 
gone  always  right,  but  which  did  go  always  wrong.  It  was  ex* 
amined  and  reexamined  and  re-adjusted,  with  the  same  result, 
until  a  magnet  was  discovered  near  the  balance  wheel,  which 
,  disturbed  Its  every  motion.  This  removed,  all  worked  welt 
Our  old  system.  If  left  unrestricted  In  the  new  State  machinery, 
will  prove  In  the  future,  aa  In  the  past,  the  effectual  disturber 
of  Its  action. 

I  know  Tery  well  that  sentiments  such  aa  these  have  not 
bean  often  heard,  of  late.  In  Constitutional  Conventions  of  this 
State.  But  I  know  aa  well,  that  they  have  been  heard  In 
Tlrglnia'a  purest  days,  and  from  the  lips  of  Virginia's  moat 
eminent  sons;  and  I  but  repeat  as  a  learner,  the  lessons  they 
have  taught  me.  Banning  with  Washington— continuing  wHh 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry,  and  a  host  of  othera  In  that  unrivalled 
.galaxy  of  names,— disapprovals  of  the  syst^  aa  a  ausstlon  of 
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principle,  aa  well  aa  on  political  grounds,  everywhere  abound; 
And  I  may  say  further,  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
not  a  single  utterance  can  be  found  from  any  prominent  Ameri- 
can statesman.  South  or  North,  which  In  substance  differs  from 
this  testimony.  Nor  has  the  old  voice  lacked  a  response,  even  In 
later  times.  The  most  eminent  citlsen  of  Virginia  birth,  since 
the  former  period— the  echoes  of  whose  Tolce  still  linger  In  the 
Tallies  of  his  own  adopted  Kentucky,  rousing  her  gallant  sons 
to  the  support  of  that  Union  which,  living  and  dying,  he  loved 
so  well— left,  almost  with  his  parting  breath,  as  his  legacy  to 
his  countrymen,  his  testimony  to  the  wrong  of  the  system,  and 
his  scheme  for  Its  removal.  I  know  that  this  Convention  will 
justify  me  when  I  say  that  this  is  a  goodly  fellowship,  and  that 
the  place  for  reproach  to  any  American  citlsen,  is  not  In  stead* 
fastly  adhering  to  It,  whatever  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  hia 
differing  from  It  If  I  have  been  led  Into  error,  these  are  my 
seducers:  nor  haa  any  modem  light  yet  dawned  upon  me  which 
haa  caused  me  to  distrust  or  discard  auch  teachers. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  In  glowing  strains  of  their  deep  devotion 
to  Virginia,  and  of  their  pride  In  their  share  of  her  glory.— But 
the  Inquiry  Is  a  pertinent  one:  To  which  Virginia  do  gentlemen 
refer?  for  I  Insist  that  not  merely  geographically,  but  historic- 
ally and  Intrinsically,  there  are  twa  Do  they  refer  to  the 
Virginia  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  hia  Illustrious  com- 
patriots, who  were  at  once,  and  In  great  part  the  founders  of 
the  Republic,  as  well  aa  the  fathers  of  the  State?  Or  do  they 
refer  to  the  Virginia  of  Wise,  and  Floyd,  and  Letcher,  and 
Pryor.  and  the  rest?  Shades  of  the  mighty  dead!  forgive  me 
the  sacrilegious  Juxtaposition  of  your  names!  But  to  which 
Virginia  do  gentlemen  refer?  Is  It  the  Virginia  of  Washington, 
or  the  Virginia  of  the  Infamous  Ex-Governor,  who,  far  surpass- 
ing any  professions  here  made  of  his  devotion  to  Virginia,  gave 
aa  his  latest  proof  oi  the  Intensity  of  his  love,  his  raid  Into  one 
of  her  fairest  and  most  fruitful  Tallies,  barbarously  laying  It 
waste  with  fire  and  sword?  Surely  It  must  be— It  cannot  be 
otherwise— that  It  la  Virginia  as  she  was,  and  not  aa  she  Is. 
that  gentlemen  love  so  well;  and  In  this  all  good  men  everywhere 
win  join  them.  And  for  me  also  to  love  there  Is  still  another, 
bom  out  of  tempests  and  storms,  and  to  which  this  body  has 
given  a  name.    To  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  mho^  faithful 
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MMBff  the  telUil«M,  baTe  clang  m  with  the  cmp  of  &mtk,  to 
tkt  old  Union,  which  thoir  fathon  loTcd  to  wiMlr  and  oo  w^ 
Mjr  dofoUon  gow  forth  without  BMnsvre  or  stint  In  nil  wif* 
ronpeetfttl  tmthfnlncts.  I  tny  it:  from  wj  inmost  ionl.  I  honor 
nnd  roTortnco  them.  Brsry  man  of  them,  whether  a  dweller  In 
the  mountains  or  in  the  city,  is  my  brother  and  my  friend;  and 
Ood  being  my  helper,  I  am  his  to  the  end.  But  by  the  same  rule, 
and  in  the  ssbm  measure,  from  my  soul,  and  by  my  rery  man- 
hood, I  loathe,  and  detest  and  abhor,  so  much  of  that  other  and 
degenerate  Virginia,  as  attemiKed.  not  ten  months  ago,  through 
a  portion  of  its  representatives,  to  transfer  me  and  mine,  and 
my  neighbor  and  his— at  night  and  in  secret— with  our  all  of 
honor  and  liberty  and  life,  to  the  rule  of  the  most  infamous 
and  diabolical  usurpation  and  despotism,  that  the  annals  of 
time  record. 

I  propose  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  this  proposition  in 
the  light  of  expediency.  It  is  always  expedient  to  do  right,  and 
If  what  has  already  been  adranced,  be  admitted  as  true,  the 
present  Inquiry  is  already  answered.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the 
pracUcal  question.  What  do  the  beet  interesto  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  demand  at  our  hands  UnlayT  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  all  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  new  Bute  which  we  are 
seeking  to  inaugurate,  that  It  shall  at  once,  and  with  no  tardy 
paee,  enter  upon  that  high  and  honorable  career  of  prosperity 
that  has  been  so  long  and  so  iniquitously  denied  us  as  a  people; 
that  our  Tirgin  lands  shall  be  Ulled;  that  our  immense  mineral 
wealth  shall  be  disembowelled,  that  school  bouses  and  churches 
Shan  erown  our  hill  tops,  and  that  the  whole  land  shall  smile 
with  fruitful  delds  and  happy  homes.  To  the  attainment  of 
ends  so  desirable,  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  Indispensable  that 
populaUon,  capiUl  and  enterprise,  shall  flow  into  our  borders, 
and  through  our  valleys:  and  above  ail  that  we  must  have  aa 
that  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  material  prosperity,  Hhor;  and 
that  labor  must  be  free.  It  is  the  truth  to  say.  and  It  Is  enough 
to  say  that  we  have  tried  enforced  labor  and  it  has  fhiled.  Kor 
Is  our  experience  singuUr  In  this  regard.  It  is  the  worid's  ex* 
ptritnce  everywhere.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Convention  with 
hn^neyed  statistici    Let  any  man  lift  up  his  own  eyes  and  see. 

^  y  y*^  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^'^  *'*^  labor  .sulBced  save  for  the 
asarssst  employments,  and  for  the  least  measure  of  real  and 
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general  prosperity.  The  thing  to  be  done  then  seems  so  plain 
a  duty  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  moment's  hesiUncy  or  doubt— It 
is  to  make  labor,  white  labor  free.  It  is  to  fling  its  fetters  for- 
ever to  the  winds;  and  bid  it  everywhere  among  our  health  in- 
spiring mountains  and  streams,  stand  proudly  up  in  the  strength 
of  its  own  Ood-given  manhood.  You  may  propound  In  a  thou- 
sand seductive  forms  the  old  problem,  how  the  two  conflicting 
systems  may  be  made  to  blend  and  harmonise  and  prosper;  you 
will  meet  for  all  your  pains  with  but  the  old  answer  of  failure. 
Ton  may  wooingly  invite,  as  others  have  done  before  you.  popu- 
lation within  your  borders;  ito  mighty  current  will  still  roar 
around  your  very  barriers,  but  it  will  not  enter,  and  dashing 
far  beyond  you,  as  of  old,  it  will  seek,  and  successfully  seek 
other  homes  in  other  lands.  Nor  Is  this  all  or  the  worst  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves;  aa  it  has  been  under  the  old  Slate 
with  the  old  system,  so  will  it  be  under  the  new  SUte  with  the 
old  system.  This  current  of  population  will  not  only  not  replenish 
you,  but  as  it  has  been  for  years  past  it  will  itself  be  replen- 
ished by  thousands  upon  thousands  whom  you  can  111  afford  to 
spare  making  their  exode  from  you.  The  choice  is  a  simple  one 
and  easily  made.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of  a  prejudice,  a  caprice, 
a  passion  it  mny  be,  keep  our  old  system,  broken,  decayed, 
worthless  though  we  know  it  to  be;  and  with  it  we  must  be 
content  to  take  as  its  unfailing  appendage,  our  untamed  forests, 
our  untaught  youths  and  our  enfeebled  and  sluggish  growth. 
But  could  it  on  the  other  hand  be  authoritatively  announced 
that  at  any  reasonable  fixed  though  future  time,  this  Incubus 
was  to  be  shaken  oO;,  In  the  very  hour  of  that  announcement, 
you  might  safely,  multiply  the  value  of  your  lands  by  two,  and 
before  the  winter  snows  shall  have  melted  from  your  mountain 
tops,  the  feet  of  the  coming  multitude  would  be  heard  In  your 
streets,  and  be  seen  thronging  on  your  highways;  and  this 
young  giant  here  In  the  Weet  dellversNl  at  last  from  the  tolls 
that  have  bound  him  would  feel  a  new  energy  In  every  limb,  and 
a  fresh  thrill  of  life  In  every  vein. 

But  we  are  told  that  from  causes  now  at  work,  the  old  sys- 
tem is  destined  to  soon  pass  away  from  the  new  State  in  any 
event  Rud  that  therefore,  we  need  take  no  action  concerning 
It  here.  If  this  be  the  fact  why  not  have  it  "so  nosynaled  In 
the  bondr    That  It  should  be  so  written  down.  If  true.  Is  but 
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•iMpto  jiistiM  to  all  purttot;  It  li  but  jnstlce  to  o«r  own 
botk  to  thoM  wlM  do  not  doslr^  and  to  thoao  wlio  do  dtolro  tlio 
iKtlaetlOB  of  our  prooeat  aTatom,  that  tbojr  aadi  ta  tlioir  raapao- 
Uto  rolattoaa  to  it,  maj  know  liow  to  adjuat  tlioniaelTaa  to  Um 
BOW  order  of  tblnca;  It  la  Imt  joatlca  to  tboaa  whoaa  ooaUag 
aaMBff  la^  I  think  wo  all  agree,  la  well  alfh  Indlapenallile  to  tko 
attataaieat  of  that  proeperlty  we  all  dealre.  That  theae  peoplo 
hoTO  ample  opportonlty  for  eholee  la  the  matter  of  their  loeatloa, 
'  whether  here  or  eUewhere,  doea  not  admit  of  a  doubt  Thai 
thej  will  require  a  eertain  condition  In  coming  here  all  paat 
oiperlenee  prorea.  la  It  reaaoaable  then  to  expect  them  to  aooept 
aa  eoMluil?^  the  mere  verbal  dedaratlona  of  gentleaMa  touch- 
ing a  future  and  contingent  erent,  deemed  bj  them  ao  Titalt 
Win  thej  not  be  apt  to  preea  upon  70U  the  Terj  pertinent  !>• 
fulrr.  If  the  fact  be  aa  atated  why  not,  when  70U  maj  do  ao 
without  harm  to  the  juat  righ'u  of  any  one,  put  It  In  the  ''bendr 

But  la  It  eo  certain  that  the  ezpectatlona  of  gentlemen  will  be 
reallaed  without  a  prorlalon  to  that  endT  It  la  a  well  known 
Ihet,  that  a  majorttjr  at  leaat  of  the  delegatea  framing  the 
fMeral  Oonatltutlon,  belleTed  that  after  the  ceeeatlon  of  the 
African  alave  trad^  aUTerj  Itaelf  would  ioon  become  eitlnct  In 
thia  countnr.  Aa  IndlcaUTo  of  this.  It  la  remarkable  that  the 
word  alaTO  doee  not  once  occur  In  that  Inatrument;  and  In  the 
pamegM  where  obrloua  reference  la  had  to  pereona  In  aueh  a 
aandltlon,  other  and  more  general  terma  are  emploTod— a  foot, 
aa  Mr.  Madlaon  tella  ui,  that  waa  not  without  dealgn.  But  haa 
H  paaeed  awayT  Sir,  look  around  70U  for  the  anawer.  Our 
hiatorj  In  thIa  reapect  ihow%  aa  doee  the  world'a  hiatorf ,  that 
thIa  ajatem  la  exceedlngljr  tenadoua  of  life.  Itdleehard.  While 
It  haa  diaappeared  from  a  great  maaj  of  the  Statea,  In  ethera 
at  the  beginning  of  thIa  war  It  waa  etronger  than  erer,  and  In 
na  8Ute  haa  It,- 1  think,  beoouM  extinct  otherwiae  than  bjr  aped- 
Ae  enaotment  In  the  8talea  of  Pennajlranla,  New  York,  Now 
Jeraajr*  and  othera.  It  la  certain  that  It  waa  thua  tennlnated.  I 
ahouM  be  moat  happsr  to  beHere.  aa  genUemen  flatter  theaih 
aehrea,  that  thIa  ajatem  among  0%  would  gradually  and  grace- 
Adly  glTO  way  Without  any  action  here.  ;  But  aueh  la  not  Ita 
hlatory  elaawhercV  A  luat  of  power  la  Ita  peculiar  beaetment 
It  kaa  Tlrtually  oontrollod  the  eoOndla  of  thla  nation  ateoat 
^  fvom  the  beginning    f^  forty  yeara  with  a  pofulatleB,  a  part 
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at  leaat  of  the  time,  two  to  one  againat  It*  It  haa  made  no  de- 
mand, and  claimed  no  exemption  that  It  did  not  obtain.  In 
our  own  State  the  like  order  of  thinga  haa  preralled.  It  de- 
manded In  the  matter  of  repreientation  that  one  man  In  the 
Bast  ehould  be  equal  to  two  In  the  free  Weat  It  waa  dona. 
The  Weat  bowed  ita  head  and  receired  the  yoke,  and  haa  worn 
It  eren  to  thia  day.  It  demanded  your  money  to  build  Ita  high- 
wayi;  It  prohibited  you  from  building  youra  with  your  own. 
It  demanded  enormoua  expenditurea  for  ita  defence  againat  Im- 
aginary dangera.  Votea  from  the  free  Weat  were  all  too  willing 
to  accord  them.  And  now  gentiemen  Ull  ua  that  there  will  bo 
but  eight  per  cent  of  thia  element  In  the  new  State.  Sir.  the 
whole  paat  prorea  that  It  wlU  rule  you.  If  It  were  but  the  half 
of  It 

And  what  after  all  haa  prompted  the  almost  unanimous  and 
life  long  wlah  of  our  people  for  a  new  State  In  West  Vircinla. 
It  cannot  be  the  debt  of  the  State,  for  this  feeling  began  before 
the  debt  had  acquired  any  great  magnitude;  and  much  aa  it  had 
grown  before  thia  war,  you  propose  to  pay  an  equitable  abare  of 
It  It  cannot  be  the  Interreolng  of  a  mere  mountain  range,  for 
precisely  the  same  range  diridea  but  does  not  alienate  the  eaat 
and  weat  portiona  of  our  neighboring  State  of  PennsylTania.— 
The  true  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  wish  of  the  people,  not 
alwaya  expreesed  perhapa,  but  none  the  less  real  to  eecape  from 
the  utterly  aelflah  domination  of  thla  aystem.  What  will  you 
haTO  gained  In  the  new  State  If  jrou  haye  but  effected  an  ex- 
change of  maatera?  And  let  It  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  system 
Is  tirmly  rooted  In  many  portiona  of  our  propoeed  territory,  and 
ahould  jrou  wipe  out  erery  syllable  on  the  aubject  from  the  new 
Oonatitntion  when  adopted  by  the  people,  eren  In  that  form  thla 
aystem  will  still  be  aa  thoroughly  protected  here  by  law  aa  It 
la  In  Louisiana.  Another  point  ahould  not  be  orerlooked.  When 
thia  rebellion  la  crushed  out  cotton  will  hardly  remain  the  king 
that  he  haa  heretofore  so  proudly  boasted  himself  to  be.— Our 
new  State  will  contain  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  with  light 
taxea  thereon.  Is  It  at  all  improbable  that  a  certain  apecies  of 
property  In  the  region  east  of  us,  that  haa  hitherto  migrated 
moatiy  southward,  will  after  the  lapae  of  a  abort  time  come  thla 
way;  thua  continuing  and  atrengthening  Ita  power  among  ua, 
iBdeflnltely.   But  howorer  thla  nmy  be,  the  queatlon  still  recura 
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M  tluit  which  will  be  pretied  by  thouMuidi  of  praetlcallr  iRtM^ 
€i(«i  Inqnlrert.  what  it  to  be  the  status  of  labor  \m  the  mw 
State?  I  Insist  sir,  that  the  question  Is  fnndamental  and  TltaL 
Without  labor  It  matters  but  lltUe  what  kind  of  a  GonsUtntlon 
roa  auUce  here;  or  indeed  whether  jou  make  any  at  all  or  not 
Will  fw  not  speak  the  word  that  shall  ennoble  It?  Will  yon  not, 
now  that  yon  majr  forever  wipe  from  the  brow  of  ypnr  own 
tolllnf  white  fellow  eltlsens,  the  brand  this  system  has  plaeed 
there?  Will  you  while  you  enact  a  clearly  defined  principle 
touching  erery  other  Interest,  pronounce  no  policy  In  regard  t* 
that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them  all?  Will  you  under  the 
tefiuence  of  some  fatal  repulsion  on  the  one  hand,  or  attraetloa 
Ott  the  other,  fix  your  attention  chiefly  on  some  remote,  and 
minute  and  Immaterial  appendage  to  the  building,  quite  Ihdlfir- 
eat  as  to  how  secure  or  how  false  the  foundation  may  be! 

But  It  Is  said  that  eren  If  the  new  Constltntlon  Is  sltait 
upoa  this  question,  the  Legislature  will  hare  full  eontrol  o?or 
It  They  certainly  will  hare  such  control  If  the  Constitution, 
In  terms,  glres  It  to  them.  But  walrlng  the  Inquiry  whether  a 
question  of  doubt  as  to  this  power  might  hereafter  arise,  should 
It  not  be  formally  Inserted  In  the  Constitution,  why  should  the 
Legislature— wise  and  patriotic  though  that  body  Is  and  wlU  bo 
—be  expected  to  act  In  the  direction  In  which  we  decline  t* 
more?  There  Is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  touching  the  entire 
competency  of  this  body  in  reference  to  this  question;  Why  do» 
▼oHe  upon  others  responsibilities  which  we  decline  to  meet? 

But  granting  that  our  system  of  labor  may  at  some  time  In 
the  distant  future  be  changed,  by  whaterer  agency,  why  post* 
pone  to  an  Indefinite  future,  that  which  we  may  secure  for  our 
own  times?  I  haTo  a  rery  great  regard  for  those  Imaginary, 
and  I  hope  highly  respectable  personages,  my  great  grand- 
children, and  a  Tory  high  respect  for  distant  generations;  with 
the  llTelleot  Interest  In  their  welfhre,  I  wish  them,  with  all  my 
heart  a  good  time  generally.  But  I  must  be  excused  In  say- 
tag  that  I  hare  a  still  warmer  feeling  for  my  own  children,  and 
for  the  people  of  the  present  times.  But  why  not  do  for  the 
pttssnt  that  which  ,wlll  so  surely  enhance  the  happiness  of  both 
the  present  and  the'-future?  Why  require  our  young  Btate^  Just 
entering  upon  the  race  for  prosperity,  to.  bear  one  moment 
Hnger  than  Is  necessary,  a  burden  that  has  enfeebled  oMer  nai 
ethenrise  powerful  communities? 
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But  It  Is  said  that  the  present  Is  a  very  Inauspicious  time 
to  moTO  In  this  matter.  By  the  way.  there  has  seldom  been  a 
right  time  for  doing  anything  on  one  side  of  this  labor  question, 
in  this  State;  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  time  for  doing 
more  than  was  asked  for  on  the  other.  In  so  far  as  this  sugges- 
tion of  delay  Is  prompted  by  deference  to  the  supposed  wishes 
of  the  rebel  States,  It  will  exdte,  I  judge.  In  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  any  other  feeling  rather  than  that  of  acquiescence. 
The  doings  of  those  States  have  forced  us  to  assume  our  present 
attitude  for  our  self-preeerration.  Is  It  not  asking  a  good  deal 
too  much,  that  that  very  Interest  as  It  elsewhere  exists,  haTing 
plunged  us  and  our  people  Into  this  sea  of  troubles,  we  shall 
not  now  be  permitted  to  sare  ourselTcs  In  our  own  way,  with- 
out still  consulting  It?  Do  the  people  of  West  Virginia  really 
belong  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  or  do  they  belong  only  lo 
CkMl.  their  country  and  themseWes? 

But  objection  Is  made  to  any  action  here  on  another,  and  I 
frankly  say,  much  more  plausible  ground.  If  I  understand  It 
It  Is  this:  that  our  Union  brethren  of  the  border  States  will  bo 
embarrassed  and  hindered  In  their  heroic  struggles  with  re- 
bellion, by  any  such  action  by  this  body  as  Is  now  proposed. 
The  coincidence  Is  not  a  little  curious^  that  precisely  the  same 
objection,  and  almost  In  the  rery  words  In  which  we  now  hear 
It  was  urged  In  the  Legislature  of  PennsylTania.  more  than 
eighty  years  ago.  during  the  passage  of  her  famous  act  of 
emancipation,  drawn  up,  I  beliere,  by  Dr.  Franklin;  but  the 
objection  was  urged  then,  as  I  hope  It  will  be  now.  without  effect 
Let  It  be  obeenred  that  this  occurrence  took  place  In  1780.  right 
In  the  midst  of  our  rerolutionary  struggle.  This  Is  the  historiaa's 
statement  of  the  matter:— "Moderate  as  It  was,**—  let  me  say 
ta  passing  that  what  Is  here  propoeed  Is  much  more  moderate— 
"Hhls  act  did  not  pass  without  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  Seteral 
members  of  Assembly  entered  a  protest  against  It  acknowledg- 
ing Indeed  the  humanity  and  justice  of  manumitting  slares  in 
time  of  peace,  but  denouncing  the  present  act  as  Imprudent' 
and  'premature'  and  likely  to  haye,  by  way  of  example,  a  most 
dangerous  effect  on  the  Southern  States,  whither  the  seat  of  war 
eeemed  about  to  be  transferred.'*  But  as  alread)r  stated,  the  ob- 
jection was  orerruled;  and  while  we  all  know  something  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  that  act  I  hare  yet  to  hear  that  It  worked 
any  Injury  to  the  Southern  States  or  any  body  ^se. 
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Slr^from  017  tovl  I  honor  the  Union  man  of  Kentnckj, 
aoMoe,  and  of  any  other  oeetlon  slmllnrlj  drenmtUneed; 
and  llTing  or  djrlnc  I  am  one  with  them  in  thto  great  atniffffle. 
Bnt  bow  can  the  propoeed  acUon  here  hinder  them?     Other 
Btatea  hare  gone  through  this  rerjr  process.    Is  it  an  erent  so 
▼WT  alarming  or  nnloolced  for  that  West  Vlrgnla,  shonld  It  be> 
fy  •  8^^  •*  »11#  shonid   hecome  a  Free  SUte?     Has  not 
•wyhody  that  was  not  wllfullj  Wind,  anticipated  It  for  r«rsT 
The  mere  ooenrrence  of  the  erent  then  by  itself,  can  worli  no 
sjjch  Injnry.     Bvt  we  will  be  told  tiiat  tills  measure  will  be 
iiwtir  looked  npon  elsewhere  as  a  General  Goremment  policy, 
aslts  armies  adrance  Southward;  and  tiie  Union  men  on  tiio 
border  will  be  hindered  thereby  in  their  efforto  to  snstoln  that 
Goiremment    I  think  I  sUte  the  point  fairly.    There  would  be 
•ome  force  in  this  conclusion*  were  it  cot  for  a  faUl  defect  In 
the  premise;  U  U  not  true.   The  General  Goremment  did  recor 
Bli^  as  In  duty  bound,  tiie  reorganised  and  restored  GoTem- 
■mt  of  the  State  of  Virginia.    It  has  to  this  day  done  nothing 
beyond  that.    This  OouTentlon  is  in  no  sense  a  General  Gorem- 
■ont  organ— it  to  in  no  sense  a  war  measure;  much  less  Is  any 
one  act  of  this  body  either  the  one  or  the  other.    The  General 
Qoirernment  has  wisely  abstained,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  any 
raggestions  to  or  interference  with  the  deliberations  of  thto 
body;  and  speaking  only  from  what  is  in  the  reach  of  erery 
■MBber  here.  I  state  only  the  plain  truth  when  I  say  that  so  far 
from  our  being  convened  here  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
^rsderal  autiiorlttos.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whetiier  we  aro 
■ore  eren  with  their  approral.— But  we  are  here  at  the  Instance 
ttd  In  tiie  behalf  of  tiie  peopto  of  the  proposed  new  State  of 
west  Virginia,  and  of  them  alone;  to  form  and  prepare  a  State 
OottstituHon  for  them  and  for  nobody  else.    And  this  brings  me 
bjiek  to  tiie  Inquiry  which  I  insist  to  tiie  only  legitimate  one  in 
Uiis  discussion.    What  do  the  intereste  of  the  people  of  West 
TIrglnta  require  at  our  hands?    We  are  not  here  te  frame  a 
OsutitutloB  f6r  either  the  peopto  of  Kentucky  or  Ohio.— If  they 
Wf9i9r  their  present  ones  they  will  keep  them.  If  they  want  now 
•J«they  are  abundantiy  abto  to  make  them.    And  white  they 
MMd  to  Mr  own  kBMrs  In  tiielr  own  way.  I  hare  yet  to  learn 
tti^  tiiey  hare  any  tiumght  or  desire  of  ofltaslTely  interfering 
jrm  o«m    Wo  need  not  hope  to  eoeape  tlie  erittetoms  of  onr 
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neighbors  upon  our  work  here — friendly  or  unfriendly  as  the 
case  may  be.— It  Is  a  pririlege  we  take  with  all  the  world;  and 
it  were  unreasonable  to  eipect  that  It  will  not  be  returned.— Out 
be  assured,  sir,  that  the  only  effectual  *way  to  disarm  it  of  in- 
jury should  It  come,  to  by  the  infusion  of  a  manly  self-reliance 
into  our  labors.— And  I  beseech  gentlemen,  to  put  away  from 
them  at  once  and  forerer  the  delusion,  for  it  it  nothing  else, 
that  they  can  successfully  Ignore  this  question  of  the  status  off 
tobor  in  the  new  State.— It  will  not  down  at  your  bidding.— Yon 
may  postpone  it  now;  but  in  doing  so  you  only  lesTO  it  to  come 
up  again  and  again  under  new  and  more  aggravated  forms;  the 
one  ever  present  and  erer  restless  element  of  Irritation  and  dis- 
turbance am<«g  us. 

I  ask,  in  conclusion,  to  be  Indulged  In  a  personal  remark. 
Haring  been  chosen  a  member  of  this  body,  by  the  generous  suf- 
frages of  the  people  of  Ohio  County,  not  only  without  my  con- 
sent, but  entirely  without  my  knowledge.  In  my  absence  from 
home.  In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  duties  here  which  I 
saw  not  well  how  to  decline,  I  have  not  reached  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  hare  como.  without  much  anxious  thought  Almost 
my  only  participation  hitherto  In  the  discussions  of  this  stovery 
question,  has  been  by  way  of  protesting  to  the  exteni  of  my 
humble  ability,  not  only  against  the  interference  by  strangers 
with  any  legal  righto  of  the  Institotion  here,  but  the  utter  In- 
expediency of  some  of  those  far  distant  discussions  of  It,  In 
which  some  communities  ha?e  been  too  prone  to  indulge.  I 
should,  under  like  circumstances,  pursue  the  same  course  again. 
At  the  same  time.  I  hare  nerer  concealed  my  steadfast  coarie> 
tion,  either  aa  to  the  character  of  the  system,  or  as  to  the  duty 
of  those  who  hare  togally  and  properly  to  do  with  it  as  a  cItII 
and  domestic  institution.  It  Is  here  that  for  the  first  time  In 
my  life.  I  am  charged,  along  with  others,  with  any  such  direct 
concern.  The  direction  In  which  my  duty  polnte  me,  seems 
ptoinly  Indicated. 

Another  remark.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  haTo  nerer 
yet  demanded  of  me  by  way  of  apology,  on  which  bank  of  the 
rirer  that  washes  their  shore  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  for 
the  first  time  open  my  eyes  on  the  light.  I  shall  not  tOHlay 
either  bemoan  them  or  debase  myself,  by  tendering  such  apology. 
They  Inrited  me  Into  their  serrice  in  the  days  of  my  early  man- 
hood; and  the  Tory  tobors  of  the  long  years  since  that  time,  aa 
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well  as  the  iMBiory  of  a  UuHuand  klndnetMS  reeelTed  at  tMr 
luuida»  hara  eonaaeratad  to  mj  own  regard,  tbo  dtlaaaaklp 
amoaf  them  whtch  the  Constitution  of  our  oommoo  ooantnr  ao 
ampir  aaenraa.  Mr  past  and  mj  preaent  are  here;  and  II 
HeaTon  please,  mj  fnture  will  be  here,  to  enjor  or  aifler  with 
this  people  whatever  la  His  prorldenoe  mar  r«t  be  In  store  for 
«a.  It  has  been  aa  a  fellow  obaenrer,  and  I  will  add*  aa  a  fel- 
low siflerer  with  them,  that  mr  judgment  of  the  aritrai  of 
alarerr  among  us  has  been  formed.  We  hare  aeen  It  aeeking 
to  Inaugurate,  and  In  manr  Instances,  all  too  successfullrf  9l 
reign  of  terror  In  times  of  profound  peace,  of  which  Austria 
might  be  aahamed.  We  hare  aeen  It  r^r  br  r^ur  driTing  out 
from  our  genial  climate,  and  fruitful  soil,  and  exhaustless  na- 
tural reaourcea,  some  of  the  men  of  the  rerr  best  energr,  talent, 
and  akill  among  our  population.  We  hare  aeen  also  In  timsa  of 
peace,  the  Mbertr  of  speech  taken  awar— the  freedom  of  the 
press  abolished— «nd  the  willing  minions  of  this  sritam  In 
hunting  down  their  rlctlms,  spare  from  degradation  and  InsuH, 
neither  the  roung  nor  the  grar  haired  Teteran  of  aerentr 
winters,  whose  ererr  thought  was  as  free  from  offence  against 
aocletr.  M  Is  that  of  the  infant  of  dare.  And  last  but  not  least, 
we  hare  aeen  Its  own  chosiBn  and  favored  Interpretera,  atandlng 
In  the  Terr  sanctuarlea  of  our  political  sion,  throughout  the 
land,  blaaphemiog  the  hoir  principles  of  popular  llbertr  to 
which  the  Terr  plaoea  where  ther  stood  had  been  eonsecralsd, 
br  doosUng  mr  child  and  cTerr  man's  child  that  must  IIts  br 
labor  to  a  Tirtual  and  helpless  slsTerr.  And  as  the  natural  out- 
growth of  an  thia,  we  haTO  aeen  this  huge  barbaric  raid  agalnal 
popular  righta,  and  against  the  world's  last  hope.  It  has  been 
the  merit  of  other  attempted  reToluUons  that  their  iMtlTe  at 
leaat  was  a  reaching  upward  and  forward  after  llbertr;  It  la 
the  Infamr  of  this  that  It  is  a  reaching  backward  and  down- 
wnrd  after  despotism.  It  would  put  back  the  hand  on  the 
world's  dial  a  thousand  r^trs.  It  wcrtald  put  out  the  world'a 
Ught  In  the  darkness  of  utter  and  drearr  despair.  Sureirt  !• 
the  extent  that  we  haTO  suffered  from  these  Ills,  our  Terr  auui* 
hood  eaUa  upon  ua  to  guard  br  all  rsassnabia '  ptereatlTas^ 
thair  returk 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

WS8T  VZBOXHZA  AT  THS  BAB  OV  THB  BVATB. 
8XNAT0B  WILLEY  PnBBEinra  ITS  CASE. 

Haj  29,  1802,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Wil- 
ley  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Virginia  legislature^ 
with  aceompanying  papers,  praying  that  West  Virginia 
might  he  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Willey 
proceeded  to  address  the  Senate  in  recital  of  the  events 
ivhich  hod  led  up  to  this  application,  and  of  the  grounds 
in  law  and  equity  on  which  it  was  founded*  Following 
due  reference  to  the  Bichmond  Convention  and  its  law- 
less  acts,  he  went  over  the  moTcments  in  Northwestern 
Virginia,  from  the  ConTention  in  ^lay,  1801,  to  that 
which  had  framed  this  constitution,  reading  official  docu- 
ments from  time  to  time  to  show  completely  the  regularity 
and  legality  of  every  step  which  had  led  up  to  this  appli- 
cation. He  also  addressed  himself  to  the  causes  which 
had  impelled  the  Northwest  to  seek  this  separation.  They 
were  not  temporary  in  their  nature;  had  not  sprung  up 
as  the  result  of  the  secession  movement,  but  were  dopp- 
seated  and  of  long  standing.  They  had  grown  out  of 
natural  differences,  physical  and  geographical  between  the 
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•aetionsy  and  of  social  and  political  differences  dne  lo  dif* 
ferent  institntions,  policies  and  ideas  operating  through 
more  than  half  a  century. 

When  the  Senator. had. concluded  his  presentation  of 
the  ease  of  West  Virginia,  he  expressed  a  preference  that 
the  papers  he  referred  to  a  special  committee.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner thought  they  should  take  the  usual  direction  given  to 
applications  of  this  kind  and  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
Stories.  Mr.  Willey  repeated  his  preferent^eTbut  as  fir. 
Sumner  was  persistent,  did  not  press  it 

SENATOB  CAKIJLE  PBEPABE8  A  8URPBI8B. 

June  23d,  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  Mr. 
barlile  was  a  member  and  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio  chairman, 
reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia.  It 
would  be  an  astonishing  measure  if  it  could  be  supposed 
the  purpose  of  him  who  drew  it  was  to  promote  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  State.  The  fact  was  afterwards  developed 
that  the  bill  had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Carlile,  who  had  put 
himself  forward  in  the  committee,  as  he  had  in  Western 
Virginia,  as  the  special  champion  of  the  New  State ;  and 
the  amazing  thing  was  that  Mr.  Carlile  should  have  drawn 
such  a  bill.    The  committee  having  no  reason  to  doubt  bis 

I  good  faith  and  recognizing  his  familiarity  with  and  author- 
itative relation  to  the  subject,  allowed  him  to  shape  the 
measure  in  his  own  way.  But  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, knowing  nothing  of  the  change  that  had  come  over 
their  Senator,  chosen  with  such  special  honors  Jind  in  un* 
bounded  confidence,  were  amazed  when  they  learned  the 
eharaeter  of  the  measure  which  had  emanated  from  the 
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It  provided,  in  brief,  that  before  the  State  should  be 
admitted  it  should  include  the  following  counties  in  addi- 
tion to  those  embraced  in  the  constitution  sukniitttHi: 
Clark,  Frederick,  Warren,  Page,  Shenandoah,  Rocking- 
ham, Augusta,  Highland,  Bath,  Rockbridge,  Botetourt, 
Craig  and  Allegheny.  The  bill  required  that  another  con- 
vention should  bo  assembled  when  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia might  direct  ''and  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  i)eop1e 
in  the  several  counties  may  be  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  armed  insurgents ;"  and  that  when  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  these  counties — at  that  time  altrniately 
swept  by  contending  armies — should  have  framed  another 
constitution,  it  should  bo  submitted  and  all  the  formalities 
gone  over  again.  Incorporated  in  the  bill  was  this  provi- 
sion for  emancipation :  ''From  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1863,  the  children  of  all  slaves  born  within  tlio 
limits  of  the  proposed  State  shall  be  free.''  As  if  a  con- 
vention embracing  all  these  Valley  counties,  with  their 
large  slave  population  and  strong  pro-slavery  feeling, 
would  ever  put  such  a  provision  into  a  constitution  t  TAr. 
Carlile  himself  was  strongly  pro-slavery  in  feeling;  but 
evidently  this  provision  was  demanded  by  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Carlile  knew  it  made  no  differ- 
ence what  went  into  the  bill,  designed  as  it  was  only  to 
block  admission. 


CABULE  vs.   CABLILE. 


The  passage  of  such  a  measure  by  Congress,  friends 
and  enemies  alike,  recognized  as  the  defeat  of  a  new  State. 
Mr.  Carlile  himself  had  declared  in  the  August  Conven- 
tion, when  the  opponents  of  division  were  pushing  this 
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•    « 


etme  schemo  for  taking  in  tho  counties  of  the  far  South- 
west and  of  the  Valley — which  Brown  of  Kanawha 
pressed  again  in  the  Constitutional  Conventioii^— that  it 
wonld  be  fatal  to  their  hopes  for  separation.  rToa  never 
can  and  never  will/'  he  said,  ''get  with  yon  into  a  sepa- 
rate State  the  Valley  and  the  Southwest  unless  yon  con- 
quer the  people  there  and  force  them  into  your  State 
against  their  consent  and  interests.'M  Again,  in  a  letter 
to  Tliomas  Elder,  of  Fairview^x'fiancock  County,  Va., 
written  August  27, 1861,  and  (mblished  in  the  newspapers^ 
Mr.  Carlile  said :  ''We  could  no  more  connect  with  us  the 
Southwest  and  Valley  than  we  can  the  Piedmont  and  Tide- 
water districts.  Why?  Because  our  interests  are  dis- 
similar and  our  markets  lie  in  different  directions;  and 
by  connecting  them  with  us  we  would  defeat  the  very  ob- 
ject of  a  separation."  Mr.  Carlile,  in  drawing  the  bill  be 
did,  to  send  back  the  application  and  force  the  inclusion 
of  the  Valley  and  Southern  counties,  was  convicted  by  his 
own  unanswerable  words  of  a  purpose  to  defeat  entirely 
the  proposed  division  of  the  State. 

SKHATOB  WILLET  8XBBN£. 

While  Carlile  was  preparing  this  deadly  potion,  what 
was  Senator  Willey  about  t  His  silence  and  apparent  in- 
difference to  what  was  going  forward  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  It  is  true  the  matter  had  not  been  put 
into  his  hands.  He  may  have  felt  he  had  been  treated 
with  scant  courtesy  when  the  memorial  presented  by  him 
was  sent  to  a  cottmiittee  of  which  he  was  not  a  membeTi 
and  it  would  be  pardonable  if  his  pride  had  been  soma- 
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what  piqued.  But  if  there  was  offence,  it  was  not  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  who  had  given  cause  for  it ;  an<l 
his  first  duty  was  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  he  did 
not  know  what  his  colleague  was  doing.  As  a  friend  of 
the  applicant,  would  he  not  be  on  the  lookout;  have  ascer- 
tained from  other  members  of  the  oomniittcc,  if  not  from 
Mr.  Carlile,  what  was  going  for^iard  f  Mr.  Willcy  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  what  was  being  done ;  yet  both 
the  Senate  committee  and  the  West  Virginia  public  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  mischief  Mr.  Carlile  was  working 
until  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  Senate. 

Then  committees  and  delegations  hurried  to  Washing- 
ton in  alarm  to  ask  Chairman  Wade  what  he  meant  bv  cut- 
ting  the  throat  of  the  New  Sute  in  this  ruthlrss  way  i 
They  proceeded  to  enlighten  Mr.  Wade  as  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case  and  to  wake  up  the  Western  Virginia  memben 
of  the  House.    Mr.  Wade  advised  them  to  see  their  other 
Senator— evidently  himself  surprised  at  Mr.  Willey*s  at- 
titude of  indifference.    Granville  Parker,  in  his  "Forma- 
tion," goes  into  the  history  of  the  struggle  at  Washington, 
with  the  treachery  of  one  senator  and  the  cold  indiffer- 
ence, at  least,  of  the  other,  to  get  the  new  Sute  into  a 
proper  attitude  before  Congress,  and  he  is  severe  upon 
Mr.  Willey.    Mr.  Parker  complains  first  that  Mr.  WiOcy 
in  his  address  presenting  the  memorial  to  the  Senate  ig- 
nored the  question  of  ^nancipation  and  made  no  allusion 
to  the  informal  vote  on  it  which  had  so  plainly  indicated 
the  anti-slavery  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  Northwest 
Mr.  Parker  with  others  called  on  Senator  Wade,  who  ad- 
vised them  to  see  Mr.  Willey.    They  did  so.    Mr.  Parker 
says: 


MS 
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Hlf  nuuiMr  was  grart  aad  retlomt,  but  be  Mid,  I  Ihlak, 
IM  had  prepared  aa  amendment  he  intended  to  offer  when  the 
Mil  came  up  afaln.  Mr.  Parker  adds  that  thej  called  oo  the 
yirgiala  reproMntatlTes,  Blair,  Brown  and  V^ialey  who  "were 
more  eommnnleatlTe  but  had  folnt  hopes  of  enecees,  Whaler 
ha?lnc  aald,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  that  the  measnre  "would 
not  get  a  vote  In  the  lower  house."  That  day  came  the  eonren- 
tlen  commissioner*— Caldwell,  Paiton  and  Hall.  Van  Winkle 
had  come  with  tnem  as  far  as  Washington  bat  went  oo  to  New 
York.  Hall  lea  after  a  day  or  two.  'The  rest  being  in  dead 
earnest  for  a  new  State  aroused  Mr.  Willey  and  the  other  Vir- 
ginia representatives  to  a  comprehension  of  the  situation  and 
what  our  people  were  expecting  of  them.  •  •  •  The  friends 
had  fesnsciuted  and  energised  the  measure,  secured  the  atten 
Um  of  Oongress  and  imparted  to  the  measure  sosMthing  of  the 
Importance  It  merited.  Heroic  Ben  Wade  had  become  thor- 
onghlr  aronsed.  Ssnatof  Willey  had  partiallj  emerged  from  his 
■hell  and  began  to  realise  that  the  measure  had  friends  as  well 
as  enemiesr-who  it  would  seem  had  hitherto  monopoliasd  his 
attention  as  well  as  sympathy.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was 
Mr.  Oartile,  in  disguise  but  only  slighUy  suspected  by  his  fM* 
lows  on  the  territorial  committee." 

When  it  came  to  the  debate  on  Trumbuirs  motkm  to 
poetpone  the  bill,  after  it  had  been  amended  with  Brown's 
sttbstitntei  Parker  sajs:  « 

,  Mr.  Wllley  in  hto  reply  (to  Gariile)  seemed  to  hare  at  last 
caught  up  with  the  ideas  and  sentimenU  the  loyal  people  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  gradual  emancipation— ideas  and  sentl« 
ments  they  had  been  for  nearly  a  year  expressing  in  all  f^rms 
and  sought  to  hare  the  couTcntion  of  which  he  was  a  SMmher 
tscpress  in  the  constitution,  but  were  debarred  by  hlmssU  and 


NO  SLAVBHT  ^B  SUMim. 

To  go  back  to  ,the  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wade, 

after  enlif^tenm^t,  called  vp  the  West  Virginia  bill  Jane 

_Mlk    Mr.  Sumier  aaid  the  provision  I  making  free  only 
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children  bom  after  July  4,  1863,  proposed  to  recognize 
slavery  during  the  present  gencratioiu  '^Short  as  lifo 
may  be/'  he  said,  ^'it  is  too  long  for  slavery.  If  this  con- 
dition is  to  be  adopted  and  the  bill  becomes  a  law  a  new 
slave  State  will  take  its  place  in  the  Union.  It  may  be 
but  a  few  slaves  only;  but  nevertheless  a  new  slave  State. 
That  is  enough.  We  all  know  that  it  takes  veiy  little 
slavery  to  make  a  slave  State  with  all  the  vims  of  slavery. 
Now,  by  my  vote  no  new  State  shall  ever  come  mto  this 
XTnion  and  send  senators  into  this  body  with  this  vims.** 
He  moved  to  strike  out  the  provision  and  substitute  the 
Jeffersonian  ordinance:  '^Within  the  limits  of  said  State 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.''  The  bill  going  over,  Mr. 
Sumner's  motion  was  afterwards  voted  down. 

▲BAIETV  nv  WE8T  viBonriA. 


July  12th,  when  the  Senate  was  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  Hr.  Wade  pressed  the  need  of  action 
on  the  West  Viiginia  UlL    He  aaid: 

I  never  saw  any  question  that  eiclted  a  whole  community 
with  the  Intensity  that  this  question  does  that  people.  Their 
principal  men  have  been  here— and  are  here  now  beseeching  us 
to  act  on  this  subject  The  Governor  and  all  the  principal  men 
of  the  State  whom  I  have  seen— and  I  have  seen  many  off  them 
—say  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  if  left  in  the  hands  of  their 
inveterate  enemies  they  will  have  to  abandon  their  proparif  and 
homes  and  seek  residence  somewhere  else. 


4U 


THE  smixiiro  ov  namwMA. 


Mr.  WiUey,  foUowing  Mr.  Wade,  said: 

I  Mm  in  rectliit  of  letters  dally  from  ererj  aeottoa  of  tlM 
flCate  which.  In  addition  to  the  information  glTen  by  the  fHitle- 
men  now  In  thli  city  at  their  own  expense  for  many  days*  assnio 
me  of  the  fact  that  unless  relief  Is  extended  by  glTlna  them  a 
■sparmte  State  organisation  they  will  be  compelled  to  leare  all 
they  hare  of  property  In  the  world  except  what  they  can  take 
with  them  and  And  asylum  somewhere  else. 

Mr*  Sumner  in  the  ocnrse  of  some  remarks  aaid  of  fbia 
West  V  xigima  question : 


lorhapa  no  question  of  greater  ImportMce  has  erer 
pmented  to  the  Senate.  It  concerns  the  whole  qnestkm  of 
ateftry;  It  concerns  also  the  question  of  States  rights;  It  estt- 
also  the  resnlU  of  this  war.  Look  at  It,  therefMrs,  In  any 
yott  please,  and  It  Is  a  great  guestton. 


WILLKT  OPFBB8  BMANCIPATIOV. 

July  14lh,  the  bill  was  called  np  by  Senator  Wade, 
irfio  had  roeanidiile  become  well  informed  as  to  the  pre- 
cise eflFeet  and  intent  of  Mr.  Carlile's  scheme  for  send- 
ing the  eonetitntion  back,  to  be  made  over  by  a  new  eon* 
mention,  to  inclnde  new  territory  east  of  the  monntaina 
having  a  large  slave  population  and  at  that  time  ground 
under  the  hoof  of  contending  armies. 

Mr.  Willey  offered  a  substitute  conforming  to  the 
boundaries  defined  in  the  constitution,  with  this  provision 
in  rq;nrd  to  emancipation: 

That  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  ises,  the  chUdnn  bom  of 
slave  SMthers  wlthl^  the  limits  of  said  SUte  shall  be  free,  and 
thai  no  law  shaU  b^.passed  by  said  SUte  b/  which  any  eltlsen 
of  elthsr  oC  the  States  of  this  Union  shall  be  exdnded  frmn  the 
jnjeymsnt  of  the  prIvUeges  and  Immunities  td  which  sneh  eltlssn 
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Is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  proTided 
that  the  conTcntlon  that  ordained  the  constitution  aforesaid, 
to  be  recooTcned  In  the  manner  prescWbed  In  the  schedule 
thereto  annexed,  shall  by  a  solemn  public  ordinance  declare  the 
assent  of  the  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  conditions,  and 
shaU  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  Jutted  SUtes  on  or  before 
the  16th  of  November,.  1862,  an  authentic  copy  of  said  ordinance; 
upon  receipt  whereof  the  President  by  proclamation  shall  an- 
nounce the  fact;  whereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  said  State  Into  the 
Union  ShaU  be  eonsldersd  as  complete. 

Mr,  Wade  moved  to  amend  this  by  inserting  in  tlie 
proper  connection:  ''That  all  slaves  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one." 

TnOUGU  NOT  ''PEBSONALLV  AGREEABLE.*' 


Mr.  Willcy's  reply  to  this  showed  liow  half-hearted  be 
was  in  proposing  this  provision  for  emancipation.  He 
would  have  "greatly  preferred"  that  the  State  be  admitted 
with  th^  constitution  exactly  as  presented,  without  con- 
dition or  amendment ;  but  he  felt  some  deference  was  due 
to  the  views  of  other  senators  and  he  had  made  an  advance 
beyond  "what  was  personally  agreeable"  to  himself  in  the 
proposition  he  had  already  offered.  He  hoped  Mr.  Wade 
would  allow  the  vote  to  be  taken  on  it  He  suggested  the 
effect  of  the  provision  offered  by  Mr.  Wade  would  be  that 
as  most  of  the  slave  population  was  in  the  counties  along 
the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Yirginiai  these  young  ne- 
groesy  as  they  neared  the  period  of  their  emancipation, 
would  be  "silently  transferred  across  the  lines  and  sold 
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and  shipped  off  Soath,  thus  exchanging  the  mild  form  of 
•laveiy  in  West  Virginia  for  the  more  rigorous  form  in 

other  slare  SUtes.'' 

Mr.  Carlile  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Willey't  snbetitnte 
Ij  the  insertion  of  a  provision  that  ratification  by  the  Con- 
vention should  not  be  sufficient,  but  that  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Congress  should  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  On  this  he  made  an  ingenious  demagogic  argu- 
ment which  had  no  iveight  with  those  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  West  Virginia  but  which  so  evidentl/  told  on 
the  Senate  that,  on  suggestion  from  friends  in  the  lobby, 
Mr.  Willey  accepted  the  amendment,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Convention  was  thoroughly  represenUtive  of 
the  sentiment  throughout  the  State.  He  added  that  there 
was  not  a  loyal  man  in  Northwestern  Virginia  who  was 
not  that  day  'life  and  souP*  for  division.  The  discussion 
was  continued  and  so  prolonged  by  Mr.  Carlile  that  Mr. 
Pomeroy  said  to  him  sharply  that  if  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  the  SUte  he  could  not  expect  others  to 
be;  and  that  if  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  "did  not 
send  senators  here  who  are  in  favor  of  this  measnrOi  thsj 
certainly  cannot  expect  to  get  it  through.'' 

WITHDRAWS  Alft>  OPrxmS  THS  BROWK  'SHJh  • 

Mr.  Willey  withdrew  the  substitute  he  had  presented 
and  offered  in  lieu  of  it  a  bill  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Hon.  William  G.  Brown  of  the  House  of  BepresenUtives. 
Mr.  Brown's  .Wll  prpvidod  that  ''the  children  of  slaves 
bom  within  the  limits  of  the  SUte  after  the  4ih  day  of 
July,  1868,  shall  be  free,  and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted 
to  eome  into  the  State  for  permanent  residence.'' 
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Mr.  Lane  of  Kansas  moved  to  amend  this  emancipation 
provision  by  adding  '^that  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
shall  be  free  at  twenty-one,  and  slaves  over  ten  and  under 
twenty-one  shall  be  free  at  twenty-five."  This  amendment 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Carlile  then  moved  to  strike  out  of  tho 
substitute  the  body  of  the  bill— a  test  motion.  The  Senate 
refused  by  a  vote  of  25  to  11,  which  showed  that  the 
friends  of  admission  had  won. 


TRUMBULL  JOIITS  CARLILE. 

Mr.  Trumbull  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State.  He  moved  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  till  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
Mr.  Carlile  said  he  would  vote  for  that  motion.  He  would 
never  consent  to  have  the  organic  law  of  a  State  framed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— meaning  he  would 
not  consent  that  Congress  should  impose  conditions.  Yet 
that  was  just  what  his  own  bill  proposed;  and  it  went  be- 
yond the  Brown  bill  in  not  only  requiring  emancipation 
but  compelling  the  inclusion  of  a  laige  territofy  so  noto- 
riously at  variance  with  that  in  the  original  boundary  as 
to  destroy  the  homogeneity  of  the  Sute ;  and  it  even  under- 
took to  prescribe  the  number  and  qualifications  of  dele- 
gates. 

Carlile's  closest  friend  in  the  Senate  was  Senator 
Waldo  P.  Johnson  of  Missouri,  nephew  of  Ex-Oov.  Jo. 
Johnson,  of  Virginia,  who  was  closely  connecte<l  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Clarksburg  Goffs.  He  and  Cariile  had 
long  been  intimate  personal  friends.  Johnson  was  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  national  issue  and  left  tbe  Senate 
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about  1664  and  went  South,  returning  to  Hiaaouri  at  the 
eloae  of  the  war.  I  have  alwaya  beliered  it  waa  hia  influ- 
enoe  which  drew  Carlile  awaj  from  the  atraight  path  which 
had  led  him  into  the  Senate.  From  thia  boaom  friend 
Mr.  Carlile  might  have  learned  that  Hiaaouri  afforded  a 
moat  atriking  instance  of  the  exercise  of  '^Congreaaional 
dictation'^  to  a  State  aeeking  admission. 

There  waa  no  lack  of  precedents  to  justify  Congreaa 
in  making  conditions,  if  precedents  had  been  needed.  But 
the  rery  diacretion  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
to  consent  to  the 'admission  of  a  State  or  refnae  it  inclodea 
the  right  to  make  any  conditions  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  make  the  application  acceptable.  Perhaps  the  cloaeat 
parallel  to  the  West  Virginia  case  was  Missonri,  which 
went  np  to  Congress  with  a  constitution  that  forbade  free 
negroes  entering  the  State — ^juat  as  West  Viigtnia  now 
proposed.  Congress  refused  to  admit  Missouri  until  this 
prohibition  had  been  taken  out.  The  Missouri  Conven- 
tion took  it  out|  and  after  a  year's  delay  President  Monroe^ 
hy  proclamation,  declared  the  admiasion  complete,  pre- 
cisely aa  Preaident  Lincoln  did  in  the  caae  of  Weal  Vir- 
ginia. 

whjjbt  oBOwa  xmpiiatio. 

Mr.  Willey,  following  Mr.  Carlile,  aaid  hb  eoUeague 
in  the  poaition  he  had  taken  misrepreaentcSd  three-fourtha 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  State,  and  the  objeetion  inter- 
poaed^y  him  was  both  calculated  and  '^deaigned  to  thwart^ 
the  whde  movement 
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WADB   UNMA8K8   OABLU^B. 


Chairman  Wade  explained  how  the  committee  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Carlile  in  hia  character  of  pretended 
friend  of  the  New  State,  and  how  sealous  he  had  been  in 
the  earlier  stagea  in  ita  behalf.    Said  Senator  Wade: 


That  tliare  la  to  ba  a  atparaUan  la  a  forefona  oonclusloa. 
and  no  man  htm  urged  tt  upon  the  commlttaa  mora  atronglr  tkaa 
tlia  Senator  who  now  oppoaea  tmmedtata  action.  Ha,  of  all 
men  In  the  commlttM.  la  tha  man  who  penned  all  these  bills 
and  drew  them  vp.  Ha  Is  the  man  who  haa  Investigated  all  the 
precedents  to  see  how  far  yon  could  go  In  this  direction.  It 
waa  to  his  Ivcid  mind  we  were  Indebted  for  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  legal  or  conatltntlonal  barrlera  In  the  way  of  this 
propoaltlon.  He  submitted  to  the  labor;  he  did  It  cheerfuUr; 
he  did  It  backed  by  the  beat  men  of  his  State  and  aectlon— end 
what  did  they  say?  Thay  said  "We  cannot  live  any  longer  with 
Baatem  Virginia.  Independent  of  the  great  controversy  that 
has  sprung  up  In  the  Nation,  we  have  a  controversy  of  old  stand- 
ing that  rendera  our  connection  with  old  Virginia  absolutely 
Impossible.''  He  Is  the  gentleman  who  Impressed  their  opinions 
upon  the  conunlttee  aa  strongly  aa  anybody  else;  and  what 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  I  know  not  His 
conversion  Is  greater  than  that  of  St  Paul.  He  has  persuaded 
us  that  the  measure  Is  right;  he  has  appeared  side  by  side  with 
his  able  Ctovemor  who  urged  thIa  upon  us  aa  a  meaaure  vital 
to  the  Intereata  of  the  State  he  repreaenta.  All  at  anee,  after 
persuading  us  to  bring  the  question  before  Congress,  and  when 
we  eipeeted  hia  powerful  aid  to  help  push  It  through,  we  are 
brought  np  atanding  by  hia  powerful  opposttlen.  - 


/ 


FA88BD  BY  THB  8BNATB. 


The  Senate  voted  down  Mr.  TrumbulFs  motion  to  peal- 
pone,  and  paased  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  28  to  17. 
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PO0TPOHJDO  m  ram  houbb. 


In  the  House  of  BepresenUtives  two  dajs  later  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Viiginia  came  np 
and  was  read  the  first  and  second  time,  when  Mr.  Scgar, 
a  Viiginia  member  from  the  Fortress  Monroe  district,  ob- 
jected to  its  third  reading.  He  moved  to  lay  on  the  Uble, 
but  the  House  refused  by  70  to  42.  Roscoe  Conkling 
mofed  the  postponement  of  the  bill  to  the  second  Tneodaj 
in  Deoember,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  Tote  of  es  to  01. 


\  '   i 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  LBOZ8LATITBB  BBPUDIATBS  tBNATOB  CABUUL 


December  9,  1862,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
at  Wheeling,  passed  a  joint  resolution  reciting  "that  feel- 
ing the  greatest  anxiety  and  interest  in  the  successful  is* 
sue  of  the  movement  for  a  new  State  in  Western  Virginia, 
we  earnestly  request  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the. 
United  States  to  take  up  and  pass  without  alteration  or. 
amendment  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United. 
States  on  the  14th  of  July  last'*  for  the  admission  of  West. 
Virginia  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  This  resolution  was, 
telegraphed  the  same  evening. 

Three  days  later,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution reciting  that  they  had  by  resolution  at  the  session 
in  July^  1862,  "instructc<i  the  Senators  of  this  State  in 
Congress  to  sustain  the  Federal  govcmuicnt  in  its  efforts 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  by  a  legislative  act  of  flic  13th 
of  May,  1862,  requested  them  to  use  tlirir  endeai'ors  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  admission  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union,"  and  Senator  Carlile  having 
'^failed  to  sustain  the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  Federal 
government  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  having  op- 
posed by  his  votes  in  the  Senate  measures  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement 
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of  ihtB  laws,  and  haring  also  by  his  speediea  and  TotM  in 
the  Senate  opposed  the  bill  for  the  admiflsion  of  Weet  Vir- 
ginia into  the  Union,''  it  was  resolved  that  be  be  '^respeet- 
fal]|]r  reqnested  to  resign  his  seat"  These  resdntions  the 
Governor  was  requested  to  forward  to  the  senatois  and 
reprasentatives  in  Oongrsss  with  request  to  prcssnl  the 
same  in  eaeh  House. 

BUBirs  HIS  BUDoaa. 

This  was  the  same  legislature  whieh  had  diosen  Mr. 
Oarlile  the  year  before  with  eomplete  unanimity.  Their 
request  for  his  resignation  showed  how  entirely  he  had 
abandoned  the  attitude  of  loyalist  and  ehampion  of  a  new 
State^  whieh  had  won  him  the  distinction  of  an  unopposed 
•leetion.  He  did  not  resign— a  fact  whieh  showed  stOl 
more  idain^  that  he  had  burned  the  bridges  bsineen  him- 
self  and  the  people  of  West  Yiiginia. 


If 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BTOl   TBS    OATOTIBT   QW 
HOUn. 


CONWAY,  OF  KASHJLB,  DSUTEB8  FIBST  BLOW. 

December  9thy  1862,  the  Senate  bill  for  the  admission 
of  West  Virginia  was  taken  up  as  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of 
Ohio,  bad  chaige  of  the  bill  and  allotted  the  time  for  de- 
bate. The  discussion  ran  through  part  of  two  days,  but 
we  will  deal  with  it  as  if  continuous. 

''a  SPONTAITEOUS  PBODUCTION." 

Hr.  Conway,  of  Kansas,  was  first  to  take  the  floor. 
He  did  not  recognise  the  proposed  division  of  Virginia  as 
liaving  received  the  assent  of  the  I/^lature  which  the 
Constitution  requires.  He  referred  to  the  reorganized 
State  government  as  ''a  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil 
A  number  of  individuals  met  at  Wheeling  and,  without 
any  l^gal  authority  whatever,  arranged  a  plan  for  a  gov- 
ernment'' True,  the  President  and  the  Senate  had  recog- 
nised this  as  the  actual  Sute  of  Virginia,  but  this  was  ^of 
no  binding  force'' on  the  House.  He  stated  the  aigument 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  this  government  as  being:  ^that 
the  original  State  of  Virginia  fell  into  treason  and  be- 
came only  a  void  and  caused  a  vacuum  whidi  could  en^ 
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.  be  filled  in  this  way;''  and  then  proceeded  to  aigne  against 
tluit  propoaition.  He  held  that  if  the  whole  personnel 
abandoned  its  funetiona,  the  State  oi^ganiaation  falls  and 
the  sorereigntj  necessarilj  acemes  to  the  United  StateSi 

TIBOINIA  UVEBTS  TO  TnUUTOBT. 

The  country  assumes  the  condition  of  ordinary  gorem- 
ment  territory.  A  State  withojut  a  government  is  an  im- 
possibility. A  State  is  that  political  oiganization  of  a 
oommnnity  which  invests  it  with  a  public  faculty.  ^'.Where 
there  is  no  government  there  is  no  State,  but  an  incoherent 
nin^f  #  ft  ft  uj^Y^  vacation  of  all  the  oflkes  of  a 
State*  *  *  by  any  event  not  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  which  it  would  be  left  without  agents  to  cany 
it  on,  would  of  course  necessitate  a  failure.  But  this 
would  be  the  end  of  the  State.  No  man  or  set  of  men  of 
their  own  will  would  be  authorized  to  assume  its  f uncti<nis. 
The  territory  would  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  would 
any  other  territory  which  might  fall  into  its  possession 
through  conquest,  discovery  or  other  cause.''  In  the  eaae 
of  the  Dorr  rebellion  in  lUiode  Island,  in  1842,  the  oon- 
stitution  of  the  State  was  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  they 
adopted  another  and  tried  to  set  up  another  government. 
The  President  sent  the  military  into  Rhode  Island  and 
put  down  the  revolt,  and  Dorr  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

BBOWH  CLAIMS  CONStlTUTIOlfAL  BBOULASITT. 

Mr.  Brown,  ^  (West)  Virginia,  replied  to  Mr.  Ooii- 

way.    He  first  quoted  Section  8  of  Artide  rV  of  the  Oott- 

--itftntftm  of  the  United  States  providing  how  new  Btalea 
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may  be  admitted.    lie  referred  to  the  admission  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kentucky,  framed  out  of  the  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  precedent  showing  it  was  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  admit  a  Sute  formed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  State.    He  cited  the  fact  that  the  Senate  by  i\w 
admission  of  the  Senators  had  recognized  the  Wheeling 
Lq^lature  as  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  House 
had  done  the  same  by  the  admission  of  members  elected 
under  writs  issued  by  Governor  Peirpoint    Tlie  Execu- 
tive department  of  the  United  States  government  had  lec- 
(^ized  the  Wheeling  government  by  tlie  imminent  to  it  of 
$41,000  held  in  the  treasury  as  Virginians  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  public  land  sales.    A  State  court  in  Ohio  had 
recently  recognized  the  Wheeling  government  as  the  State 
of  Virginia,  which  had  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
a  railroad  company  to  assign  $200,000  of  bonds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Brown  then  turned 
to  the  question  of  the  original  powers  of  the  people.    The 
principle  was  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  people  cannot  be 
annihilated;  ''that  when  the  fimctionaries  to  whom  they 
are  entrusted  become  incapable  of  exercising  them,  they 
revert  to  the  people,  who  have  the  right  to  exercise  them 
in  their  primitive  and  original  capacity.*'    Referring  to 
the  turning  over  of  Virginia  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
he  said  the  people  in  the  loyal  counties  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia thus  deprived  of  government,  held  county  meetings 
and  appointed  delates  who  met  in  Wheeling  and  pr«>- 
vided  for  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Legislature 
caused  by   the  withdrawal  of  disloyal   representatives. 
These  elecfions  were  held  throughout  Viipnia  wherever 
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the  people  cboee  to  hold  them.  He  denied  the  power  of  a 
State  to  secede.  Although  Virginia  could  not  commit 
tieason,  her  fnnctionaries  might,  and  leave  the  IqpslatiTa 
and  exeentive  power  with  the  people  to  whom  they  orig- 
inallj  and  primitively  belonged.  The  revenue  in  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  West  Virginia,  at  fixed  by  the  auditor  of 
Virginia  in  1859,  was  $630,061.  The  people  of  Western 
Virginia,  said  Mr.  Brown,  were  on  the  point  of  revolution 
in  18S9-80,  when  Eastern  Virginia  yielded  a  small  pit- 
tance of  the  power  to  them.  '^In  1850  we  were  again  upon 
the  point  of  revolution  because  we  were  denied  our  prqper 
rqpresentation  in  the  Legislature.  They  yielded  to  us  our 
proper  representation  in  the  House  but  denied  it  to  us  in 
the  Senate.  As  an  equivalent  for  this  concession,  they 
retained  the  provision  that  the  I/^lature  should  not  tax 
negroes  under  twelve  years  old.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  nq^ro  population  was  only  taxed  as  property  at 
$800  while  every  article  of  our  property  was  taxed  to  its 
full  value.  We  protested  against  it ;  but  we  were  power- 
less because  they  had  retained  in  the  Legislature  an  uadne 
proportion  of  Uie  representative  power.^' 

OOLFAX  SBOOime  HIM. 

ICr.  Colfax  following,  referred  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government  which  had  recognised  the  Be- 
stored  State  government  at  Wheeling.  The  War  Depart- 
ment  had  recognized  Oovernor  Peirpoint^s  commissions 
to  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  regiments  of  Virginia  as 
commissions  emanfiting  from  rightful  and  lq;al  authority; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  giving  potice  of  the  eon- 
-ffssiional  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1860|  had 
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done  the  same.  The  House  of  Representatives  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Blair  from  the  Parkersburg  district  and 
Mr.  Scgar  from  the  district  around  Fortress  Monroe, 
elected  under  writs  issued  by  Governor  Peirpoint,  had 

done  the  same. 

Mr.  Olin  denied  the  validity  of  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Conway,  that  the  area  of  a  seceded  State— it  being 
denied  that  secession  could  take  place— could  bo  thrown 
into  a  territory  and  governed  by  Congress  the  same  as 
other  territories. 

COHWAY  CLAIMS  EELUOEREWT  RIOUTII  FOR  COXFEDERACT. 

Mr.  Conway,  in  subsequent  explanation,  said  that 
while  secession  was  unlawful,  a  State  could  be  released 
from  its  obligation  to  the  Federal  government  by  revolu- 
tion. *  *  *  "These  rebellious  SUtes  have  acquired  a 
belligerent  character  which  gives  them  international  status, 
which  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  Fc«leml  status. 
They  are  beyond  the  Federal  system.  Tliese  States  stand 
where  tlicy  may  lie  regarded  by  us  as  a  foreign  power  and 
where  we  can  make  war  upon  tliem  as  on  a  foreign  |iower.^ 
He  mainUined,  therefore,  that  AVestem  Virginia  had  fal- 
len into  our  possesion  by  conquest,  and  it  was  within  our 
power  to  govern  that  people  as  a  military  dependency.  He 
regretted  they  did  not  institute  a  territorial  government 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

PEOPLE  EETTER  THAU   POLITICIAlfS  IK  WEUT  VIROllHA. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  referring  to  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  new  State  and  quoting  the  gradual  emancipation  clause 
in  the  bill,  remarked  that  '*the  people  were  better  than 
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the  politicians  in  West  Virginia;"  for  though  the  Con- 
▼ention.had  failed  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question 
iidiether  they  would  abolish  slavery,  the  people  themselTes, 
without  being  invited  to  do  so  and  without  any  form  of 
law  to  that  etfoet,  had  by  a  large  majority  voted  against 
slavery* 

Mr.  Crittenden  aigued  thst  the  government  at  Whe^ 
ing  was  not  the  State  of  Viiginia. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  there  was  no  l^gal  Legislature  or 
government  in  Virginia  after  that  government  put  itsdf 
in  the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  the  government 'of  the 
United  States.  A  Convention  of  the  whole  people  of  Vir- 
ginia was  called  at  Wheeling;  which  Convention  framed 
a  gofemment  for  the  State ;  and  the  Iqpslative  bramA  of 
the  government  thus  established  had  given  its  consent  to 
the  division. 

Horace  Maynard  spdce  at  length  in  favor  of  admission 
and  in  defense  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
led  up  to  this  application. 

TflAD.  STBVBNS'  UlTIQUB  POSITIOir. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  announced  his  purpose  to  vote  for 
the  bill ;  but  he  was  not  'deluded/'  he  said^  '^  the  idea 
that  we  are  admitting  this  State  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  It  was  ''a  modmy"  to 
say  ihat  the  L^slature  of  Virginia  had  consented.  He 
r^rded  the  secession  of  the  State  as  treason  on  the  part 
of  individuals;  bu(  so  far  as  the  municipality  or  corpora- 
lion  was  conceme<l>  it  was  a  valid  act  and  governed  the 
State.    'The  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  was  the 
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SUte  of  Virginia,  although  individuals  had  committed 
treason."  He  held,  therefore,  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
had  never  given  iU  consent;  but  they  might  admit  West 
Virginia  "not  by  virtue  of  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stotcs  but  under  our  absolute  power 
which  the  laws  of  war  give  us  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed."  He  should  vote  for  the  bill  on  that 
theory  and  that  alone.  He  declared  the  Union  never  could 
bo  restored  as  it  was;  with  his  consent  it  never  should  be 
restored  with  slavery  to  be  protected  by  it.  He  was  in 
favor  of  admitting  West  Virginia  because  she  came  with  a 
provision  which  would  make  her  a  free  State,  and  because 
he  had  confidence  in  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  in 
the  worth  of  the  men  sent  here  to  represent  them. 

BIKOUiJC's  MASTEBLY  PBB8ENTATI0K. 

Mr.  Bingham  closed  the  debate.  He  began  by  saying 
that  if  the  theory  of  those  who,  like  Conway  and  Stevens, 
held  that  Virginia  had  simply  been  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  territory  was  good,  all  constitutional  objection  to 
the  admission  of  West  Virginia  was  swept  away.  For 
there  were  too  many  precedents  to  claim  that  a  territory- 
which  had  framed  its  own  constitution  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted without  an  enabling  act  He  referred  particularly 
to  Michigan  and  Tennessee. 

He  next  noticed  the  position  taken  by  Sogar,  of  (Ea^O 
Virginia,  who  had  denied  that  the  reorganized  government 
at  Wheeling  was  constitutional  or  legal.  Yet  Sopir  had 
been  chosen  to  his  seat  in  this  House  st  an  election  held 
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under  a  writ  issued  by  Governor  Peirpoint;  and  in  im* 
peaching  Peirpoint's  authority,  he  was  simply  impeaching 
his  own  title  to  a  seat  in  this  body. 

On  the  question  of  the  rightfulness  of  that  reorganised 
goremment,  he  said  those  people  in  a  State  who  organise 
treason  against  the  United  States  are  not  any  part  of  the 
.  State;  The  people  of  a  State  have  a  right  to  local  govern* 
ment  It  is  essential  to  their  existence,  and  they  can  have 
it  only  under  State  authority.  It  cannot  be  afforded  them 
by  the  Federal  government.  The  minority  of  those  people 
fould  not  by  the  treason  of  a  majority  be  stripped  of  their 
right  to  protection  within  the  State  by  State  laws.  If  the 
majority  in  Virginia  had  turned  rebel,  the  State  was  in 
the  loyal  minority  ;*  who  have  the  riglit  to  administer  the 
laws  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  State  government ; 
and  to  that  end  to  elect  a  State  L^slature  and  Executive 
hy  which  they  may  call  upon  tlie  Federal  government  for 
the  protection  ^'against  domestic  violence''  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  In  such  event,  the  inajority  being  rebels 
must  submit  to  the  law  of  the  minority  if  enforced  by  the 
power  of  the  National  government  This  was  no  new 
idea.  In  confirmation,  he  referred  to  a  letter  addressed 
hy  Mr.  Madison  to  the  American  people,  wherein  he  dis- 
eussed  the  fourth  section  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  for  that  guaranty.  Mr.  Madison  fore* 
told  that  it  might  come  to  pass  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  State  might  consi>ire  together  to  sweep  away 
the  rights  of  the  minority  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  paper  Mr.\  Madison  says : 

Whj  Maj  not  inielt  oomlilaatkms  for  pnrposss  of  vlolSMO 
JM  fensod  as  wsll  br  a  najorttr  of  a  Bute  as  Iqr  a  majorltr  of  a 
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countr  or  district  of  the  same  Bute?  And  If  the  authority 
of  the  SUte  ought  in  the  latter  case  to  protect  the  local  magis- 
tracy, ought  not  the  Federal  Qoremment  in  the  former  to  sup- 
port  the  Bute  authority? 

This  was  precisely  the  condition  of  things  in  Virginia. 
The  majority  had  become  traitors.  The  representatives 
whom  the  people  had  elected,  who  were  required  by  the  ex- 
isting constitution  of  Virginia  as  well  as  by  the  Fo<loral 
Constituticm  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  when  they  foreswore  themselves  and 
entered  into  a  deliberate  bargain  and  sale  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Stephens  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  surrendered 
all  right  to  represent  any  part  of  the  iKwple  of  Virginia. 
In  this  state  of  things,  according  to  the  logic  of  some  gen- 
tlemen, the  people  of  Virginia  could  have  nd  legislation, 
lie  appealed  to  the  principle  affirmed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  laigc  for  their 
exercise."  No  matter  who  turns  traitor,  the  legislative 
lK>wers  are  incapable  of  annihilation.  The  |K)wer  re- 
mained with  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia  to  call  a  con- 
vention and  reinstate  their  government  The  members  of 
the  L^slature  elected  on  the  23d  of  May  adhering  to  tlic 
United  States  and  meeting  at  Wheeling,  were  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia.  Those  of  them  who  took  tlie  road  to 
Richmond  never  became  a  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia at  all. 

The  ultimate  power,  Mr.  Binglum  said,  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  which  was  the  rightful  Legislature 
was  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  com- 
petent tot  Congress  to  say  that  not  a  man  of  those  who 
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fefufled  to  take  the  oaft  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Conati- 
tnti<m  and  who  did  take  the  oath  of  that  treasonable  eon- 
apiracgr  at  Richmond^  ever  became  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Yiiginia.    He  referred  to  the  case  of 
Lnther  ▼«.  Borden,  the  Rhode  Island  case  of  1842.  Rhode 
Island  had  been  in  revolution.    Two  opposing  governments 
had  been  in  operation.    Who  should  decide  which  was  the 
lawful  government  ?   The  case  finally  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  said  that  it  was  a  polit- 
ical question  and  that  the  decision  of  it  by  the  Federal 
Executive  under  the  authority  of  Congress  was  binding 
on  the  judiciary.    Taney  also  said  the  power  to  decide 
which  of  two  governments  in  a  State  is  the  true  govern- 
ment  is  in  Congress.    If  Congress  should  now  decide  that 
the  people  of  Western  Virginia  had  no  right  to  maintain 
the  government  they  had  established,  under  which  this 
application  had  been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  new 
State,  all  that  remained  would  be  for  the  Executive  to 
follow  their  example  and  leave  that  people  to  their  fate. 
Such  a  decision  by  Congress  would  bind  the  judiciary  to 
hold  the  legislation  of  tfiat  people  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives  and  property  void.    It  would  bind  the  judiciary 
of  the  State  itself  and  everybody  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  execute  the  laws  within  that  State ;  and  the  effect 
would  be  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  majority  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Virginia,  the  loyal  minority  are  without  the.protectiim 
of  local  State  law,;  that  their  representativee  duly  elected 
and  qualified  are  not  and  cannot  be  called  the  Lqjislature 
j»f  Virginia.  1 
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Mr.  Bingham  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  thai 
the  Legislature  which  assembled  at  Wheeling  was  the 
Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Viiginia ;  and  that  it  remained 
with  this  body  alone  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
recognized  as  such.  "If  you  affirm  it  is,"  ho  said,  "there 
is  no  appeal  from  your  decision.  I  am  ready  to  afiinn  it, 
and  upon  the  distinct  ground  that  I  do  recognize,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Madison,  even  the  right  of  a  minority  in 
a  revolted  State  to  be  protected  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  both  Federal  and  State  law." 

Discussing  the  question  of  expediency,  Mr.  Bingham 
said: 

I  fear  that  tlis  chief  objectloii  at  last  to  the  organisation  of 
this  New  SUto  and  Ito  admission  Into  the  Union,  however  gentle- 
Men  may  disguise  their  thoughto  and  shrink  from  a  manlf 
avowal  of  them.  Is  not  that  there  Is  an/  constltuUonal  objee- 
tlon  to  It— that  there  Is  anything  Inexpedient  In  It  when  you  Ufce 
Into  consideration  the  whole  InteresU  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
Republic— tmt  simply  that  It  Is  an  Inroad,  which  will  become 
permanent  and  enduring  If  you  pass  this  blU,  Into  that  ancient 
Bastlle  of  slavery,  out  of  which  has  come  this  wild,  horrid  con- 
flict of  arms  which  stains  this  distracted  land  of  ours  this  day 
with  the  blood  of  our  children. 

He  trusted  the  bill  would  pass,  because  ho  had  an  abid- 
ing ^nfidence  in  the  people  who  were  asking  for  this  ad- 
mission that  they  would  not  only  ratify  the  condition  for 
gradual  emancipation,  but  would  speedily  avail  ihcmsolvcr. 
in  their  legislation  of  the  opportunity  prcscntecl  to  t!  cm 
by  the  President's  proclamation  to  inaugurate  immediate 
or  ultimate  emancipation  for  every  slave  within  tl.^  Sute. 
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If  Cmgrem  refiuod  to  pass  the  bill  and  Virginia  at- 
Innpted  by  their  present  Legislature  to  adopt  the  emanei- 
palioB  policj  of  the  President,  the  argument  wonld  be 
tiuown  baek  into  their  faces  that  bj  the  decision  of  Cos* 
greas  it  was  not  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  had  no 
power  to  consent  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President 

The  honr  for  closing  debate  having  arriTed^  the  Ull 
waa  fiid  the  third  time  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  9<  to  ML 


/ 


OHAPTEBXX. 
nunm  ow  the 


MB.  LUrCOLN  AOVI8E8  WITH  CABINXT. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  went  to 
the  President.  December  23d  he  asked  hb  Cabinet  ad- 
visers for  written  opinions  <m  two  questions  r^rding  the 
act  of  admission : 

Firsty  Is  the  act  constitutional  t 

Secondi  Is  it  expedient  ? 

West  Viiginia  had  come  to  this  last  door,  and  all  that 
had  been  done  up  to  this  point  would  be  fruitless  unless 
the  President  opened  it  All  the  steps  required  by  the 
constitutional  prescription  had  been  taken  with  careful 
conformity;  but  all  this  went  for  nothing  if  the  President 
should  in  the  end  refuse  his  approval ;  for  it  would  have 
been  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  the  measure  throuj^  the 
two  houses  again  against  his  judgment 

psiBPonrT  SBKDS  ▲  laessAOE. 

Before  we  come  to  the  Cabinet  opinions  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coin's  own  opinion,  let  us  note  a  statement  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Peirpoint  touching  his  part  in  contributing  to  the 
reasons  which  decided  the  President  to  approve  the  act 
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About  the  last  days  of  December,  James  W.  PaxUm,  Ed- 
ward IL  Norton  and  A.  W.  Campbell  went  to  Qovemor 
Peirpoint  at  his  office  in  the  Wheeling  Custom  House  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  anxious  situation.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  Oovemor  should  wire  Mr.  Lincoln  urging  him  to 
sign  the  bill.    Mr.  Campbell  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
wrote  the  message  as  agreed  on.    Gbvemor  Peirpoint  told 
Mr.  Campbell  as  late  as  1897  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said 
to  him  that  this  message  had  decided  him  to  sign  the  bill. 
The  precise  wording  of  a  message  having  such  a  result 
would  be  of  unusual  interest  to  West  Virginians  as  li  his- 
torical fact.    All  four  of  the  men  who  shared  in  sending 
it  are  dead,  and  it  seems  certain  no  copy  was  kept    A  let- 
ter to  President  McKinley's  secretary,  to  ask  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  the  telegram  in  the  files  of  the  Executive 
ofiicei  brought  courteous  reply  from  Mr.  Cortelyou  that  he 
was  informed  files  of  the  President's  correspondence  were 
not  at  that  period  kept  at  the  Executive  mansion,  and  that 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  all  papers  remaining  there  were 
distributed  among  the  departments.    Colonel  Hay,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  secretaries; 
and  thinking  it  possible  he  might  be  able  to  suggest  in 
what  department  the  paper  could  be  found,  I  addressed  an 
inquiry  to  him.    This  brought  reply  from  Mr.  John  O. 
Nieolay   (another  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assistants,   and  col- 
laborator with  Colonel  Hay  on  their  book  ''Abraham  Un- 
eoln^),  who  wrote  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  sudi  a 
tdcgram;  that  if  received  '^it  ought  to  be  among- the  Lin- 
coln papers;  but  alter  examination,"  he  says,  ''I  do  not 
find  it  aoMmg  such  'is  we  have.*'  "I  think,"  Mr.  Nicoiay 
i|ddi^  'Hhat  Qoremor  Peirpoint's  recolledtion  must  be  at 
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fault  if  he  8tate<l  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  told  him  lie  liatl 
signed  the  West  Virginia  bill  merely  because  of  the  Oov- 
cmor's  request" 

THE  governor's  DAUGHTER  TELLS  ABOUT  IT. 

Not  feeling  convinced  by  Mr.  Xicolay's  eoncUwion,  I 
made  some  inquiry  of  Governor  Pcirpoint's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Anna  Peirpoint  Sivitcr,  of  Pittsbui^h,  who  wrote  me  un- 
der date  of  February  10,  1001,  the  following: 

Father's  memory  was  absolutely  faultless  to  the  day  of  his 
death  except  a  few  weeks  at  the  be^nning  of  his  Ulness  at  Fair- 
mont; and  I  have  heard  him  tell  the  story  many  times  sub- 
stantially as  you  tell  it  and  know  it  was  true.  The  only  point 
I  am  not  certain  of  Is  whether  it  was  a  letter  or  telegram  that 
was  sent  My  brother  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  the  con- 
versation took  place  between  my  father  and  Mr.  Campbell  In 
1817  concerning  the  sending  of  the  telegram  and  Mr.  Campbell 
as  well  as  my  father  remembered  the  occurrence.  This  adds 
Mr.  Campbell's  evidence  to  my  father's  that  such  a  message 
was  sent  But  even  if  I  had  not  heard  either  of  them  make 
this  statement  I  should  know  it  was  true  from  a  conversation 
I  had  with  Senator  Willey  the  day  after  my  father's  funeral, 
in  March,  1899.  He  told  me  the  whole  history  of  President 
Lincoln's  signing  the  bill.  Mr.  Willey  was  Intensely  anxious 
to  obtain  the  President's  signature  at  once  and  visited  the  White 
House  in  company  with  another  gentleman.  The  President 
asked  them  to  see  the  different  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
return  to  him  the  following  morning  (possibly  a  day  later), 
when  he  would  make  known  his  decision.  They  went  to  see  the 
Cabinet  and  on  the  day  set  went  to  the  White  House  so  early 
that  the  servants  were  still  cleaning  the  President's  private 
oAoe.  They  forced  their  way  in.  however,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  President  appeared,  and  after  making  some  lauding  remark 
about  their  early  appearance,  he  told  them  he  was  ready  for 
them;  and,  stooping  down,  took  out  a  bundle  of  papers  from 
the  drawer  of  his  desk,  stating  that  they  contained  the  written 
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oplBlMM  Of  the  memben  of  the  Cabinet  The  effect  of  the  Preol- 
^mkV9  ooaiBMBt  on  theee  opinions  wm  that  thejr  were  not  no 
nnnalmoiu  as  to  lead  him  to  sign  the  bill;  "but,"  he  coatlnned, 
"I  haTe  another  paper  here  which  has  had  a  treat  Inllvenet 
npon  me  and  I  will  read  It  to  ron.**  He  then  drew  ovt  and  read 
to  them  a  message  which  th^  knew  was  my  father's;  "and  this,  * 
Mr.  Uncola  said,  "was  the  caosa  of  my  doing  this**  (or  words  to 
that  effect).    And  then  he  showed  his  signature  to  the  MIL 

I  sniipose  roil  know  the  substance  of  the  dispatch.  It  was 
that  whether  the  act  toat  ooatfilatiofial  or  not,  the  New  Btmi€ 
aiMl  as  ermML  It  «oo«  a  wr  mootare.  The  Uni^  wee  t»- 
fOfMl  in  a  lift-mnd-deeih  etruggle,  and  the  Mil  mn9t  he  eignei. 

* 

"aBOHIb''  CAMPBELL  IlfTBBVIBWS  MB.  LIKCOLB » 

B^gnrding  this  message  to  the  President,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell'a  daugfatery  Mrs.  Jessie  Campbell  Nave,  of  Bethany, 
West  Virginia,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  wrote  me  under 
date  of  August  15,  1901 : 

father  had  more  to  do  with  this  than  any  one  else;  and  It 
was  he  who  TlrtnaUy  wrote  the  message,  for  that  I  haTe  known 
this  Biany  a  year.  And,  furthermore,  father  went  on  him- 
aelf  and  had  a  personal  Intorrlew  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  came 
Into  tather'a  room  In  the  hotel  while  he  was  performing  his 
ablations  and  took  a  seat  on  a  chair  In  the  most  off-hand  war* 
asking  father  to  ezphUn  the  whole  case  to  him— which  yen  can 
ImaglBo  he  did  thoronghljr. 

* 

Corrective  of  this,  Mrs.  Nave  wrote  me  in  a  letter 
dated  December  2,  1901: 

I  fisrgot  to  tell  Ton  further  of  father's  Interview  with  LIb* 
eola.  I  had  nothing  bearing  on  the  subject  In  my  possssslOB, 
only  Mr.  Nave  and  I  had  listened  with  Interest  to  father's 
aeeoBBt  of  his  trip  to  Springfield.  111.,  to  see  the  President  and 
SBllghtMi  him  as  to  t^e  true  sUto  of  affairs  then  eslsUng  In  the 
westarn  pari  of  Tlrgfhla.  Mr.  Uncoln  surprised  father  at  his 
aMutlOBS  in  his  modest  apartalsBto  In  what  was  donbtlsss  a 
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very  second-rate  hostelry,  for  In  those  days  the  United  States 
could  boast  few  good  hotels.  I  think  I  told  you  when  I  wrcte 
you  about  the  matter  before  that  the  meeting  took  place  In 
Washington,  but.  talking  It  over  with  Mr.  Nave.  I  find  It  was  In 
Springfield.  111. 

Mr.  Willcy's  statement,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Sivitcr,  dif- 
fers in  some  detail  from  that  printed  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Blair 
in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  in  1870.  That  statement 
(copied  elsewhere),  touching  the  visit  to  the  President 
and  the  reading  of  the  Cabinet  opinions,  docs  not  mention 
any  other  paper.  According  to  Mr.  Blair,  the  bill  was 
not  exhibited  with  the  President's  signature,  at  that  visit, 
but  later,  on  New  Year's  morning,  when  Mr.  Blair  called 
on  the  President  by  himself.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Blair's 
account  is  confirmed  by  Oranville  Parker's  report  of  what 
Mr.  Blair  told  him  at  Washington  soon  after. 

A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  deciding  opinion, 
printed  in  succeeding  pages,  shows  that  tlie  considerations 
suggested  in  Oovemor  Pcirpoint's  message  coincided 
closely  with  the  drift  of  his  own  conclusions.  How  much 
the  suggestions  may  have  influenced  those  conclusions,  the 
reader  will  judge  with  all  the  available  facts  before  him. 

Mr.  Nicolay  kindly  offered  to  have  full  copies  6f  these 
Cabinet  opinions  made  for  me,  but  the  limits  set  for  this 
work  not  permitting  to  any  extent  the  printing  of  docu- 
ments in  extenso,  I  have  used  only  the  extracts  necessary 
to  give  the  substance  of  them  as  found  in  Vol.  VI  of  *Nico- 
lay  and  Hay's  ''Abraham  Lincoln."  "Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
deciding  opinion  is  reproduced  in  full.  To  West  Virginia 
people  this  paper  is  of  especial  interest*  It  gives  President 
Lincoln  one  more  strong  claim  to  their  gratitude,  and  their 
admiration,  for  we  see  how  easily  his  grasp  of  the  question 
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sweeps  away  the  trivialities  woven  around  it  by  Welles, 
Blair  and  Bates,  and  how  he  gets  right  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy  in  the  simple  and  masterful  way  peculiar  to 
him. 

CABimBT  BVBNLT  DIVIDED. 

Mr.  Seward!  The  political  body  which  hat  given  coatoit 
is  IncontesUbly  the  Bute  of  Virginia.  So  long  as  the  United 
StatM  do  not  recognlie  the  seoeseion,  departarff  or  eeparatlon  of 
one  of  the  SUtee,  that  SUte  mast  be  deemed  as  ezisUng  and 
having  a  constitutional  place*  within  the  Union,  whatevet  mar 
bo  at  any  moment  eiactly  lu  revolatlonarr  condition.  A  SUte 
thns  constltnted  cannot  be  deemed  to  bo  divided  into  two  or 
more  States  simply  by  aoy  revolutionary  proceeding  which  may 
have  ooenrred.  because  there  cannot  be  coDstitntlonally  two 
or  more  SUtes  of  Virginia.  •  •  •  The  newly  organised  SUte 
of  Vlrglnto  is  therefore  at  this  moment  by  the  express  con- 
sent  of  the  United  SUtes  invested  with  all  of  the  rlghu  of  the , 
SUto  of  Virginia  and  charaed^ith  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  * 
dignities  of  that  Stau.  J  ft  the  United  SUtes  allow  to  that 
organisation  any  of  these 'Hghu,  powers  and  pHvileges  it  must 
^  •"•^  *•.  possess  and  enjoy  them  alU  If  It  be  a  SUU 
competent  to  be  represented  in  Oongress  andoound  to  pay  Uxes, 
It  Is  a  SUto  competent  to  give  the  required  consent  of  the  SUU 
to  the  fisrmatlon  and  erection  of  the  new  SUU  of  West  Vlr- 
BinU  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  Virginia. 


•     •  I 


On  the  question  of  expediency,  Mr.  Seward  said :  "The 
first  duty  of  tlio  United  SUtes  is  protection  to  loyalty 
wherever  it  is  found."  He  was  of  opinion  also  that  "the 
•liarmony  and  peace  of  the  Union  will  be  promoted  by 
allowing  the  New  State  to  be  formed  and  erected  which 
will  assume  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  tlie  valley  of  the 
Ohio  which  lies  on  the  south  Pide  of  the  river,  displacing 
in  a  eonstitutional\  and  lawful  manner  the  jurisdiction 
heretofofo  exercised  by  a  political  powerj  concentrated  at 
tiM  bead  of  the  James  River/,' 

•  i     •     ^ . 
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Mr.  Chase:  In  everj  case  of  insurrection  Involving  the 
peraons  ezercleing  the  power  of  the  SUU,  when  a  Urge  body  of 
the  people  remain  Uithful,  that  body  eo  far  as  the  Union  is 
concerned  must  be  UkSn  to  consUtuU  the  SUte.  It  docs  not 
admit  of  doubt  that  the  LeglsUture  which  gave  lU  consent  to  the 
formation  and  erection  of  the  SUU  of  West  Virginia  was  the 
true  and  only  Uwful  Legislature  of  the  SUU  of  VlrginU.  The 
Madison  papers  clearly  show  that  the  consent  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  original  SUU  was  the  only  consent  required  to  the  erec- 

.  tion  and  formation  of  a  new  SUU  within  it#  Jurisdiction.  ^  ^  ^ 
Nothing  required  by  the  Constitution  to  the  formation  and  ad- 
mission of  West  Virginia  is  therefore  wanting;  and  the  act 
of  admission  must  necessarily  be  constitutional.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion  technical  as  some  may  think.  The  legislature  of 
Virginia,  it  may  be  admitted,  did  not  conUin  many  members 

'  from  the  Eastom  counties.  It  conUined  however.  reprcsenU- 
tives  from  all  counties  whose  inhabiUnU  were  not  either  rebels 
themselves  or  dominated  by  greaUr  numbers  of  rebels.  It  was 
the  only  Legislature  of  the  SUU  known  to  the  Union.  If  iU 
consent  was  not  valid,  no  consent  could  bo.  If  lU  consent 
was  not  valid  the  Constitution  as  to  the  people  of  West  Vlr- 
ginU had  been  so  suspended  by  the  rebellion  that  a  most  imports 
ant  right  under  It  is  utUrly  lost 

The  act  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  of  viul  im- 
porUnce  to  their  welfare  by  the  loyal  people  most  immediaUly 
inUrested,  and  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  large  majorities  In 
both  houses  of  Congress.  These  faeU  afford  strong  presump- 
tions of  expediency. 

Mr.  Stanton:  I  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  point  on 
which  the  act  of  Congress  conflicU  with  the  Constitution.  By 
the  erection  of  the  New  SUU  the  geographical  boundary  here- 
tofore existing  between  the  free  and  slave  SUtes  will  bo  broken; 
and  the  advantage  of  this  from  every  point  of  consideration  sur> 
passes  all  objections  which  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  question 

of  expediency. 

* 

Mr.  Welles:  We  cannot  doss  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
fragment  of  the  SUU  which  U  the  revolutionary  tumult  has  la* 
stlttttod  a  new  organisation  is  not  possessed  of  the  records^ 
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«reldT«t,  qnnboli,  timdIUonB  or  eapltol  of  the  CohudoowmUUi. 

.  TlMNigh  caUUkff  itself  the  State  of  Virginia,  it  doee  not  umiBie 

.  the  debts  and  obligations  contracted  prior  to  the  existing  difl- 
cnlties.  Is  this  organisation  then  really  and  in  point  of  fhct 
anything  else  than  a  prorislonal  goremment  for  the  State?  It 
Is  composed  almost  entirely  of  those  loyal  dtlsens  who  reside 
beyond  the  mountains  and  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
proposed  new  State.   In  this  revolutionary  period,  there  being  no 

.  contestants,  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  the  organisation  as 
Virginia.  Whether  that  would  be  the  case  and  how  the  qnes* 
tlon  would  be  met  and  disposed  of  were  the  insurrection  this  day 
abandoned,  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Were  Virginia,  or  those 
parts  of  It  not  included  in  the  proposed  new  State,  invaded  and 
held  In  temporary  subjection  by  a  foreign  enemy  Instead  of  In- 
surgents, the  frMPnent  of  territory  and  population  which  should 
successfully  repel  the  enemy  and  adhere  to  the  Union  would 
doubtless  during  such  temporary  subjection  be  recognised,  and 
properly  recognised,  as  Virginia.  When,  howeTer.  this  loyal 
fragment  goes  farther  and  not  only  declares  itself  to  be  Vir- 
ginia but  proceeds  by  its  own  act  to  detach  Itself  permanently 
and  forerer  from  the  Commonwealth  and  to  erect  Itself  Into  a 
new  State  within  the  JurisdIcUon  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia  the 
VDBStlon  arises  whether  this  proceeding  is  regular,  legal,  right 
and  In  honest  good  faith  cbmformable  to  and  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  Were  there  no  question  of 
doubtful  constitutionality,  the  time  selected  for  the  dlTlsloB 
of  the  State  Is  most  Inopportune.  It  Is  a  period  of  cItII  com- 
motion, when  unity  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  loyal 
eltlsens  should  be  directed  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union  and  all 
tendency  towards  disintegration  and  demoralisation  avoided. 

Mr.  Blair:  The  question  Is  only  whether  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  consented.  In  point  of  fact  it  will  not  be  contended 
that  this  has  been  done;  for  it  Is  well  known  that  the  elections 
by  which  the  morement  has  been  made  did  not  take  place  In 

.  more  than  one-third  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  Toteo 
on  the  constitution  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand.  -  The  argu- 
BMnt  for  the  fulflUment  Of  the  constitutional  prorlslons  ap- 
pUcablo  to  this  case  *Tssts  altogether  on  the  fact  that  the  goTtm* 
BMnt  organised  at  Wheeling  (in  which  a  portion  of  the  district 

^  whleh  It  is  proposed  to  create  the  new  State  Is  represented 
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With  a  few  of  the  Eastern  counties)  has  been  recognised  as  the 
goTemment  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  certain  purposes  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  government; 
and  it  is  contended  that  by  theee  acts  the  Federal  government 
is  estopped  from  denying  that  the  consent  given  by  this  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  to  the  creation  of  the  New  State  Is  a 
sulBcient  consent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  sufflcient  answer  to  this  argument  to  say: 
first,  that  It  Is  confessedly  merely  technical  and  assumes  un- 
warrantably that  the  qualified  recognition  which  has  been  given 
to  the  Government  at  Wheeling  for  certain  temporary  purposes 
precludes  the  Federal  government  from  taking  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  Wheeling  government  represents  much  less  than 
half  the  people  of  Virginia  when  It  attempts  to  dismember  the 
State  permanently.  Or,  second,  that  the  present  demand  of 
itself  proves  the  previous  recognitions  relied  on  to  enforce  It 
to  be  erroneous.  Fbr  unquestionably  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  formation  of  a  new  State  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  old  one  without  the  actual  consent  of  the  old 
State;  and  If  It  be  true  that  we  have  so  dealt  with  a  third  part 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  as  that  to  be  sustained  we  should  now 
permit  that  minority  to  divide  the  SUto.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  persist,  but  on  the  contrary  it  demonstrates  that 
we  have  heretofore  been  wrong;  and  if  consisteney  Is  insisted 
on  and  is  deemed  necessary,  we  should  recede  from  the  poslUon 
heretofore  taken. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  I  do  not  think  it  either 
necessary  to  recede  from  those  positions  or  proper  to  take  the 
new  step  Insisted  on  now. 

The  opinion  of  Mr«  Bates  was  lengthy  and  cla1x>rate. 
The  following  extract  will  indicate  the  conrse  of  his  ar- 
gument: 

Mr.  Bates:  We  all  know— overybody  knows— that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  recognised  by  Congress  and  the  President 
is  a  government  of  necessity,  formed  by  that  power  which  lies 
dormant  in  every  people,  which  though  known  and  recognised 
Is  never  regulated  by  law  because  Its  exact  uses  and  the  occa- 
sions for  Its  use  cannot  be  foreknown,  and  It  Is  called  Into 
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tnrdM  bj  tiM  greftt  •mergsiiesr  which  oferturainf  tiM  ngvlar 
gOTwnaMiit  aeoastlUtet  its  acUoa  without  waltlBf  f or  tht  d#- 
talls  and  fonu  which  all  regular  ff^renimoiiti  haro.  It  la  itt- 
tMidod  0&I7  to  oounleract  tht  treacheroua  ponrenkNi  of  tht 
•rdaiaod  powors  of  tho  State  and  atanda  oaly  aa  a  political 
nacloiia  aroiuid  which  the  ahatterod  elemanta  of  tho  old  Con- 
BOBwealth  augr  meet  and  combine  In  all  ita  original  proportlona 
and  be  restored  to  Ita  original  place  In  tho  UnioA.  It  la  a 
proTlalonal  goremment  proper  and  neceeaary  for  the  legltlMato 
•hieet  for  which  it  waa  made  and  recogniied.  That  object  waa 
not  to  diTlde  and  deatroy  the  SUte,  but  to  rehabilitate  and 
reitore  It  That  Government  of  Virginia,  no  fonsed  and  io 
recognised,  doeo  not  and  nerer  did  In  fact  repreaent  and  goTom 
Bore  than  a  anall  fraction  of  the  State— perhapa  a  f onrth  part 
And  the  Legielatnre  which  pretenda  to  give  the  conaent  of  Vir- 
ginia to  her  own  dlamemberment  la  (I  am  credibly  Infonsed) 
compaeed  chMr  If  not  entirely  of  men  who  repreaent  theaa 
forty-eight  oonntieo  which  conatltnto  the  new  State  of  Weat 
Virginia.  The  act  of  conaent  la  leee  in  the  natnre  of  a  law 
than  of  a  contract  It  la  a  grant  of  power;  an  agreement  to  be 
divided.  And  who  amdo  the  agreement?  The  repteaentatlvea 
of  the  forty-eight  connUes  with  themaehrea.  Is  that  fhir  deal- 
lag?  la  that  honeat  leglahition?  Is  that  a  legiUmate  eierdaa 
•f  a  conatitatloaal  power  by  the  legialatnre  of  Virginia?  It 
to  me  that  it  la  a  mere  abnae,  nothing  leoe  than  aa  a^ 
iptad  seoeaaion,  hardly  vaUd  wider  the  dimay  totm  eC 
law. 

MB.  LnrCOLN  UHAimi OUB. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  had  weighed  the  opiniona,  pro  and 
eoDy  thna  famished  hini|  he  fonnd  reasons  of  his  own  to 
justify  him  in  signing  the  bill,  and  he  put  them  on  paper 
aa  a  aort  of  deciding  opinion  in  the  case : 


The  consent  of  the  Legislatnre  la  conatltationally 
to  the  MU  for  the  adaUssion  of  Weat  VIrgiaU  becomiag  a  law. 
A  body  clalmiag  to  'he  each  Legialatare  haa  given  Ita  ooaaeat 
We  caaaot  weU  deay  that  It  is  each  naless  we  do  so  apoa  the 
haowledge  that  the  body  waa  chosen  at 
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which  a  majority  of  the  qualified  votera  of  Virginia  did  aot 
participate..  But  it  is  a  universal  practice  in  popular  elections 
in  all  these  Statea  to  give  no  legal  consideration  whatever  to 
those  who  do  not  chooae  to  vote  aa  against  the  effect  of  the 
votes  of  those  who  do  choose  to  vote.  Hence  it  is  not  the 
qualified  voters  but  the  qualified  voters  who  choose  to  vote  that 
constitute  the  political  power  of  the  State.  Much  less  than  to 
non-voters  should  any  oonsideration  be  given  to  those  who  did 
not  vote  In  this  case;  because  it  Is  also  a  matter  of  outatde 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  merely  neglectful  of  their  righta 
under  and  duty  to  thia  government  but  were  also  engaged  in 
open  rebeUion  against  it  Doubtleas  among  these  non-voters 
were  some  Union  men  whoee  voices  were  smothered  by  the  more 
numerous  Secessionists;  but  we  know  too  little  of  their  num- 
ber  to  assign  them  any  appreciable  value.  !  Can  this  government 
stand  if  It  indulges  constitutional  constructions  by  which  men 
in  open  rebellion  against  it  are  to  be  counted,  maa  for  maa. 
tho  equala  of  thoee  who  malataia  their  loyalty  to  it?  Are  they 
to  be  counted  better  dtisena  and  more  worthy  of  consideration 
than  thoee  who  aimply  neglect  to  vote?  If  so  their  treason 
against  the  Constitution  enhancee  their  constitutional  value. 
Without  braving  theee  absurd  conclusions,  we  cannot  deny  that 
the  body  which  consents  to  tho  admission  of  West  Virginia  la 
the  Legialature  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think  the  plural  form  of 
the  word  "legialatures"  and  'Statea"  in  the  phrase  of  the  Con- 
stitution ''without  consent  of  the  Legislatures  and  of  the  States 
concerned,"  etc  has  any  reference  to  the  New  State  concerned. 
That  plural  form  sprang  from  the  contemplation  of  two  or  more 
old  Statea  contributing  to  form  a  new  one.  The  idea  that  the 
New  State  waa  in  danger  of  being  admitted  without  Its  own  con- 
sent waa  not  provided  against  because  It  waa  not  thought  of. 
aa  I  conceive.  It  la  said  the  devil  takea  care  of  his  own.  Much 
more  should  a  good  spirit— the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union— take  care  of  ita  owa.  I  think  It  cannot  do  less  and 
Uve. 

But  la  the  admission  of  Weat  Virginia  into  the  Union  ox- 
pedlent?  Thia  In  my  geaeral  view  la  more  a  queatlon  for 
Congress  thaa  for  the  Bzecutlve.  Still.  I  do  aot  evade  it  Mora 
thaa  on  aaythiag  else  It  depeads  oa  whether  the  admission  or 
raJoetkNi  of  tho  Now  State  would,  aader  aU  the  etrfliimstsaesa, 
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tMd  Uie  mora  stroaglj  to  the  restoimtloii  o(  Uie  NalloMl 
autkority  througlioiit  Uio  Union.  That  which  helps  moot  la 
this  dlroctloB  If  the  moot  expedient  at  this  time.  Doahtless 
those  remaining  in  Virginia  would  return  to  the  Union,  so  to 
speak,  less  reluetantlj  without  the  dirlsioB  of  the  oM  State, 
than  with  it;  hut  I  think  we  oould  not  sare  as  much  In  this 
Ouarter  by  rejecting  the  New  State  as  we  should  lose  hr  It  In 
West  Virginia.  We  can  scarce  dispense  with  the  aid  of  West 
VIrglala  la  this  struggle;  much  less  can  we  afford  to  Iuits  her 
against  us  In  Gongress  and  in  the  Held.  Her  hrare  and  good 
men  regard  Imr  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  suitler  of  llfO 
and  death.  They  luiTe  heen  true  to  the  Union  under  Tsnr 
ssTore  trials.  We  luiTe  so  acted  as  to  Justify  tlieir  hopes  and  wo 
cannot  fully  retain  their  confldenee  and  co-operation  if  wo  ssem 
to  hrsak  faith  with  them.  In  fact  they  could  not  do  so  much 
for  us  if  tiMy  would. 

Again,  the  admission  of  the  New  State  turns  that  muck 
siSTs  soil  to  free;  and  this  is  a  certain  and  Irrerocahle  encfsack» 
asnt  upon  the  cause  of  the  rebellion. 

The  dlTlslon  of  the  State  is  dreaded  as  a  precedent  But 
a  moasurs  nrnde  expedient  by  war  is  no  precedent  for  tiOMS  of 
penes.  It  is  said  that  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  is  secss- 
sion  and  tolerated  only  because  it  is  our  secession.  Well,  if  wo 
call  It  by  that  name  there  is  still  difference  enough  between 
secession  against  the  Constitution  and  secession  in  fafor  of  the 
OsBstltuUon.  I  bellofo  the  admission  of  Wsst  Virginia  into  tko 
Ukion  is  oxpodiont 

THB  SIGN  mo  OF  THB  BILU 

Oranville  Parker  relates  that  happening  to  be  East  on 
prirate  business  and  gathering  from  the  papers  ''the  erit- 
leal  situation  at  Washington/'  he  went  thither  on  the  last 
day  of  Deoember  and  that  evening  caUed  upon  Hon.  J,  B* 
Blair,  eongressman  from  the  Parkersbnrg  district  If r. 
Blair  informed  hi^  he  had  just  come  from  the  President^ 
w1m>  bad  told  himV'to  call  next  morning  and  reeei?o  a 
New  Tear's  gift''    'In. the  morning,"  ^ys  Mr.  Parker^ 
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"Mr.  Blair,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  called  at  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  before  the  doors  were  open,  went  in  at  a 
window  and  met  the  President,  who  had  just  got  up.  lie 
went  immediately  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  and  showed 
Mr.  Blair  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia, 

» 

with  his  signature  affixed,  as  the  New  Year's  gift  he  had 
promised;  manifesting  the  simplicity  and  joyousness  of  a 
child  when  it  feels  it  has  done  its  duty  and  gratified  a 
friend.'' 

HOW  PRBSIDENT  LINCOLN  GAVE  THB  ''ODD  TXICK.'' 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Wheeling  Inlclligencer 
January  22, 1876,  jlr.  Blair  relates  that  when  the  bill  was 
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in  the  hands  of  the  President,  accompanied  bj  his  eol* 
league  in  the  Honse,  Hon.  William  G.  Browni  and  Senator 
Willej,  he  called  upon  the  President  in  the  interest  of 
admissiotty  and  he  describes  irhat  occurred  as  follows: 

We  had  hardlj  taken  oar  seats  when  Mr.  Llacohi  remarked 
that  he  was  ilad  we  had  eaUed  as  he  wished  to  talk  with  us 
aa  to  the  constltntlonalltj  and  expedlencj  of  ereatlng  the  pro- 
posed New  State  out  of  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ylrglnla.  With* 
oat  waltlac  for  repl j  he  went  on  to  sax  that  he  had  eonsulted  his 
GaMaet  on  the  ahorepotnts,  that  he  had  their  opinions  In 
wrltlaCt  that  he  would  read  them  to  as  hut  would  not  tell  ns 
wMeh  was  whleh.  Friend  Brown  just  then  got  In  a  word  and 
reaMrked  that  he  thought  we  would  be  able  to  tell  whose 
opinion  he  read.  We  did  so  la  ererj  Instance.  He  had  the 
written  opinion  of  ererj  member  of  his  Cabinet  sare  that  of 
Mr.  Sadth.  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stanton  wore  for 
as;  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Bates  were  against  us. 

The  President  then  pulled  out  a  drawer  In  the  table  by 
whleh  he  was  sitting  with  the  reauirk:  "^ow,  geatlemen,  I  will 
giro  70a  the  "odd  tHek;"  and  I  remarked  "that  is  the  trick  wo 
hope  to  take."  Oae  thing  I  do  know  that  we  three  agreed  after- 
wards that  Mr.  Lincoln's  argument  was  the  clearest,  aMMi 
pointed  and  eondaslTs  of  alL  Abore  all.  It  was  most  satls- 
fhetonr  to  as.  We  went  at  seren  o'clock  and  left  at  tea.  Just 
aa  we  were  leaTlag  I  obtained  a  promise  from  him  that  aotwlth* 
otaadlng  the  neit  day  was  New  Tear's  daj,  whoa  the  PresI* 
dent  reoelTed  no  Tlsltors  on  business,  that  if  I  would  come  up 
early  he  would  let  Mr.  Brown  know  whether  he  had  approfod 
oar  bill  or  not  I  was  there  early  In  the  morning  and  he  kept 
his  promise— as  he  always  did.  He  brought  the  bill  to  mo 
and  holding  It  open  before  my  eyes,  he  said:  "To«  aso  the 
signatars."   I  read:    *'Appro?ed-rAbraham  Unedn." 
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TUB  CONSTITUTION  COME8  BACK* 

January  14|  1863,  the  Schednle  Commissioners  issued 
a  proclamation  recalling  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  ordering  elections  in  Greenbrier,  Monroe,  Moi^n/ 
Pendleton  and  Pocahontas  Counties,  not  before  repre- 
sented, and  to  fill  vacancies: 

In  Ohio  County,  caused  by  the  death  of  Gordon  Bat- 
telle. 

In  Marion,  by  the  resignation  of  Hiram  Ilaymond* 
In  Mason,  by  the  resignation  of  John  Hall. 
In  Kanawha,  by  the  resignation  of  James  H.  Brown* 
The  Convention  reassembled  in  its  former  meeting- 
place  at  11  A.  M.,  February  12,  1803.    Daniel  T^aiub  was 
called  to  the  temporary  chair  and  Abraham  D.  Soper,  a' 
venerable  looking  white-haired  man  of  06  was  made  per- 
manent President    The  following  new  members  appeared, 
most  of  them  at  the  opening  of  the  session :   Andrew  F. 
Boss,  Ohio  County;  James  H.  Brown,  Kanawha  (who 
had  changed  his  mind  and  came  back) ;  Moses  Tiehenal^ 
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Marion;  Dr.  David  8.  Pinnell,  Upshur;  Joseph  8.  Wheat, 
Morgan;  D.  W.  Gibson,  Pocahontas;  Andrew  W.  Mann, 
Oreenbrier. 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  the  first  day,  the  com- 
missioners submitted  their  report  including  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  admission  with  an  amendment,  to  confirm 
which  this  Convention  had  been  recalled. 

r 

DBATH  OF  OOnDOK  BATTBLLS. 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Gordon  Battelle  while 
ienrlng  as  chaplain  of  the  1st  Union  Virginia  Regiment, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Lamb,  who  briefly  eulogized  his  deceased 
colleague  and  offered  resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence. 
•Beveral  members  followed  Mr.  Lamb  in  feeling  tributes  to 
their  late  associate,  testifying  to  his  high  personal  char- 
acter, his  valuable  services  in  the  Convention  and  the 
noble  devotion  to  his  country  which  cost  him  his  life.  One 
could  not,  while  listening  to  these  addresses,  but  reflect  on 
the  Irony  of  fate.  Gordon  Battelle  was  the  one  man  who 
mi^t  have  been  excused  some  satisfaction  in  the  resum- 
moning of  this  Convention.  Congress  had  refused  admis- 
sion until  the  gradual  emancipation  he  had  sought  to  have 
incorporated  should  be  put  into  the  constitution.  He  had 
'  been  gagged  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  on  the  motion 
of  one  of  the  conunissioners  who  carried  their  unacceptable 
work  to  Washington-Denied  permission  to  give  his  rea- 
tons;  and  now  the  Convention  after  a  year's  delay  was 
hrought  back  t^  repair  the  omission^  and  the  one  man 
whose  judgment  had  been  vindicated  was  the  one  man 
;-  dioaen  not  to  be  here  to  receive  this  meed  of  ji 
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^CONOBESSIONAL  DICTATION^'  FOB  UOMB  CONSUMPTION. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Convention   was   addressed  at 
length  by  Senator  Willey,  who  had  brought  a  written  ad- 
dress from  Washington  to  show  why  West  Vii^nia  should 
accept  the  condition  imposed  by  Congress.    The  argument 
was  superfluous,  as  all  weU-informed  people  knew.    Out- 
side a  few  politicians,  now  eager  to  get  on  tlic  winning 
side,  the  people  of  West  Virginia  did  not  care  a  fig  about 
the  cry  of  ^'congressional  dictation.''    All  they  wanted  was 
a  chance  to  vote  for  a  free  State.    Mr.  WiHey  was  not  un- 
willing to  mako  a  little  capital  for  himself,  first  by  taking 
all  the  credit  of  the  emancipation  amendment — ^wbich  the 
record  of  the  Senate  debates  shows  ho  declared  was  ''not 
personally  agreeable''  to  him  but  which  he  was  forced  to 
stand  sponsor  for — and  next  at  the  expense  of  his  unfaith- 
ful colleague.    After  reciting  precedents  and  opinions  to 
show  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  impose  conditions,  he 
finally  came  down  to  Mr.  Carlile  saying:    "I  am  happy, 
however,  to  bo  able  to  add  to  these  high  authorities  that 
of  my  able  colleague.   I  have  hero  the  original  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Territories  for  the  admission  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union,  drawn  by  Mr.  Carlile.    That  it 
was  the  mature  result  of  Mr.  Carlile's  enlightened  judg- 
ment there  can  bo  no  doubt;"  and  then  he  quotcfl  the  sar- 
castic remarks  Mr.  Wade  had  made  regarding  Mr.  Carlile's 
course  in  the  committee.    This  was  keen  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Willey,  but  a  little  explanation  of  his  own  indiflTerenco 
and  failure  to  uncover  Mr.  Carlile's  Trojan  hors'*,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  be  done  by  others,  might  have  been  in  bet« 
ter  taste. 
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COMPE2ISATED  KMANOIPATION . 


In  the  tecond  day's  seflsion,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  offered 
for  reference  to  a  special  committee  a  resolution  to  engraft 
on  the  constitution  the  provision  required  by  Cinigress. 
The  committee  were  directed  to  inquire  whether  any  pro- 
vision in  reference  to  the  compensation  of  owners  should 
or  could  with  propriety  be  inserted  in  the  constitution  or 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kanawha,  the 
special  champion  of  the  slave-holding  interests,  offered  a 
resolution  declaring  that  "the  clause  ratifying  and-  accept- 
ing the  constitution  prescribed  by  Congress  ought  also 
to  contain  a  provision  requiring  the  Legislature  to  make 
oompensation  to  the  loyal  owners  whose  slaves  shall  be 
emancipated  thereby,  or  at  least  be  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
plicit  and  positive  declaration  that  the  ratification  and 
adoption  of  said  condition  shall  not  be  construed  as  chang- 
ing in  any  degree  the  6th  section  of  the  constitution.'' 
That  section  provided  that  "Private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  No  per- 
son in  time  of  peace  sliall  be  deprived  of  life,  liber^  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law." 

• 

OOMMITTBE  EBPOET  ON  IT. 

The  special  committee  was  composed  of  Van  Winkle, 
Willey,  Brown,  of  Kanawha,  Lamb  and  Parker;  and  the 
following  day  Mr.  Van  Winkle  submitted  their  report 
The  committee  had  been  unable  to  learn  that  any  State  had 
emancipated  ski^  in  being  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
emancipation  law.  ^1t  is  eoneeded  on  jiU  hands,"  the  re- 
^port  said,  ''that  no  prospective  or  other  right  of  proper^ 
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attaches  to  the  children  of  slave  mothers  until  actually 
bom,  who  cannot  therefore  be  subjects  of  emancipation.'' 
The  committee  found  no  precedent  in  this  country  to  servo 
as  guide  in  forming  their  opinions  as  to  whether  the  own- 
ers of  slaves  in  being  at  the  time  the  constitution  goes  into 
operation  and  then  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
should  be  compensated  for  their  slaves.     In  colonies  of 
England,  France,  Denmark  and  Holland,  emancipation  of 
slaves  had  been  accompanied  by  compensation  to  owners ; 
and  in  the  liberation  of  the  Russian  serfs,  the  Emperor 
had  provided  for  oompensation  to  owners  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  were  attached  and  to  whom  their  services  were 
due.    Regarding  the  constitutional  provision  quoted,  that 
private  property  should  not  bo  taken — ^which  same  pro- 
vision is  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
the  committee  proceeded  to  inquire  to  what  extent  theso 
provisions  were  applicable  to  the   present   case.      Tliey 
thought  slaves  and  the  ri^t  to  their  service  constituted 
such  property  as  was  contemplated  in  this  provision,  and 
concluded  that  freeing  slaves  was  equivalent  to  taking  the 
property  ''for  public  use;*'  and  that  therefore  the  owners 
of  slaves  in  being  at  the  time  the  constitution  goes  into 
operation  and  emancipated  under  it  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation.    The  details  of  this  would  be  matter  for  the 
Legislature.     The  committee  did  not,  however,  recom- 
mend any  alteration  beyond  that  required  by  Congress. 
They  accompanied  their  report  with  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  opinion  ''that  the  owners  of  slaves  in  being  at  the 
time  the  constitution  goes  into  effect  and  emancipated 
under  its.  provisions  will  be  constitutionally  and  legally 
entitled  to  recover  f  nmi  the  State  the  actual  value  of  such 
slaves  at  the  time  of  emancipation.*' 
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Lftter,  Mr.  Browne  of  Kanawha,  offered  a  resolution 
leqpiettiiig  Oongreea  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  to  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  to  be  paid  in  United  Statee  6  per  eent 
bonds  on  the  passage  of  an  aet  abolishing  slavery  within 
the  first  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  and  nyJc- 
ing  compensation  to  owners. 

The  debates  on  this  question  of  compensation  were 
the  most  considerable  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  during  its  sitting. 

On  the  17th  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  special 
committee  on  the  subject  of  ccmipensation  were  taken  up 
and  Mr.  Will^  offered  in  lieu  of  them  one  declaring  it  the 
q;»inion  of  the  OonTention  that  '^erery  rig^t  of  orery  kind 
of  property  is  amply  provided  for  and  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution as  it  stands,''  and  that  no  amendment  was  neceo- 
saiy  or  proper.  Mr.  Wheat  had  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  committee's  resolution  providing  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  compensation  should  be  ''made  from  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  rebel  property  and  not  from  the 
tiJBSS  imposed  on  Union  slaveholders.'' 


OOMPSHBATIOK  ''tUBITBD  DOWK." 


When  it  came  to  a  vote  both  Mr.  Wheat's  amendment 
and  Mr.  Willey's  substitute  were  laid  on  the  taUe,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  whole  question  of  compensation. 


AMBNDlCBlfT  lOOBPTED. 


Then  the  simple  resolution  reported  1^  the  committee 
to  insert  in  the  constitution  the  provision  .required  by  Oon* 
in  place  of  section  7  of  Article  X^  was  adopted  by 
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unanimous  vote,  only  two  members  being  absent  Next 
morning  the  constitution  as  thus  amended  was  rcadopted 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  none. 

For  an  exact  understanding  of  what  was  done  let  it 
be  stated :  The  provision  which  Congress  had  required  to 
be  stricken  out  was  this: 

7.  No  slave  shall  be  brought,  or  ftee  person  of  color  bs 
permitted  to  oom^  Into  this  8Uto  for  permanent  rssldenes. 

The  provision  required  to  be  inserted  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

* 

7.  The  childroa  of  slaves  bom  wttbla  tbe  Umits  of  tbis 
State  afUr  tbe  foartb  dar  of  Jnlr,  eisbteea  buildred  and  slxtjr* 
tbres^  ibaU  be  free;  and  all  sUves  wttbln  tbe  said  SUto  wbo 
sbaU  at  tbe  time  aforesaid  be  under  tbe  age  of  tea  jears  sball 
be  free  wben  tbejr  arrive  at  tbe  age  of  twonty-oae  rears;  and 
all  slaves  over  tea  and  under  tweBtjr<oae  rears  sball  be  free 
wben  tbej  arHre  at  tbe  age  of  twentsr-flre  rears;  and  no  slave 
sban  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  State  for  permanent 
residenee  therein. 

BECOKD  OP  DEBATES. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Van  Winkle  made  another  effort  to 
secure  a  record  of  the  debates.  He  offered  a  resolution 
^'authorizing"  the  Executive  Committee  to  contract  with 
the  person  who  had  preserved  a  report  of  the  debates  for 
their  transcription,  and  for  future  publication  if- the  com- 
mittee saw  fit.  The  Convention  cut  out  the  authority  to 
publish  but  authorized  the  committee  to  contract  for  hav- 
ing the  debates  written  out  But  the  authority  was  never 
esmicised* 
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OBOANUINO  TUS  NEW  BTATB. 


The  last  day  of  the  session  an  ordinance  was  passed 
''for  the  organization  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.''  It 
provided  that  on  Thursday  next  succeeding  the  thirty* 
fifth  from  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  under 
the  act  of  admission,  an  election  for  State  and  county  ofli- 
oers  should  be  held  throughout  West  Virginia^  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  were  entrusted  with  the  details  of  holding 
the  election  and  of  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Lqpslature  and  executive  officers  at  the  city  of  Wheel* 
ing.  It  was  provided  that  the  Ix^slature  on  the  sixty* 
first  day  after  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation 
should  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  proceed 
to  organise.  All  officers  acting  within  the  State  by  author- 
ity of  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  their  offices  in  the  name  of  West 
Virginia  until  officers  chosen  under  the  new  constitution 
were  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified  to  succeed  theoL 

The  Convention  adjourned  February  20th|  subject  to 
recall  by  the  Executive  Committee ;  but  if  not  previously 
convened  it  was  to  stand  adjourned  from  the  date  the  New 
State  was  organixed  and  in  operation,  and  Mr.  DiUe  was 
appointed  Vice  President  to  act  in  the  contingency  of  the 
death  of  the  President 


AMSlfDMBN  T  RATIFOD  BT  THB  PSOFLB. 

The  amended  constitution  was  submitted  to  vote  March 
26,  1863,  and  th^  amendment  ratified  by  18,862  to  514. 

This  vote  did  not'  include  the  volunteers  in  the  Unitttd 

••  • 

JStatea  army,  roundly  stated  at  ten  thousand 
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POLITICIANR   MANOEUVRIXO. 

Becurring  to  the  informal  vote  on  Mr.  Battcllc's  eman- 
cipation provision  when  the  constitution  was  first  sub- 
mitted, there  were  then  reported  610  votes  against  it.  Xow 
in  the  whole  State  on  a  formal  vote  the  number  against 
was  a  hundred  less.    The  informal  vote  of  six  thousand 
for  in  a  few  counties  bad  grown  under  legal  submission 
of  the  question  to  nearly  nineteen  thousand  in  favor  of  a 
stronger  provision.    Emancipation  would  have  been  just  as 
heartily  ratified  in  1862  as  in  1863.    The  politicians  had 
been  frightened  at  a  bogey  of  their  own  raising.    They 
were  afraid  somebody  else  might  be  afraid.    Public  opin- 
ion in  West  Virginia  was  not  afraid  of  the  question.    The 
people  of  the  Sute  were  ready  to  accept  emancipation — 
eager  to  do  so— as  giving  their  new  State  its  fitting  status 
at  home  and  before  the  world.—  From  first  to  last,  the  old- 
time  politicians  who  had  formerly  controlled  public  opin- 
ion were  fighting  the  advance  of  the  free  State  and  re- 
treating before  its  irresistible  march.    Finally,  they  saw 
there  was  nothing  for  them  but  to  fall  in  with  the  vic- 
torious column ;  and  with  their  accustomed  assurance  they 
took  their  places  at  the  front,  assumed  the  leadership  and 
appropriated  the  glory  and  emoluments  of  victory. 

An  address  issued  by  the  CoQmiittec  on  Bevision  and 
Engrossment  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
like  the  one  Mr.  Willey  brought  out  from  Washington, 
was  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  sought  to  prove  what 
there  were  few  to  deny.  It  set  up  men  of  straw  and  then 
skillfully  knocked  them  down.  It  assumed  that  an  objec- 
tion pervaded  the  State  to  ''Congressional  dictation;^  that 
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there  iras  a  deep-setted  affeetion  for  slavery  and  unwilling- 
nets  to  see  it  removed  even  in  the  gradual  way  provided. 
The  simple,  obvions,  common-sense  fact  was  that — save  a 
few  politicians,  and  they  only  for  captandum — nobody 
eared  a  fig  about  ^'Congressional  dictation/'  and  few 
abont  slavery.  The  great  body  of  the  people  who  were 
loyal  to  the  United  States  were  far  ahead  of  them  on 
that  question  and  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  negro  institu- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  These  gentlemen  sought  to 
inake  it  appear  that  what  had  oome  to  pass  was  ot  their 
doings  when  in  truth  it  had  come  in  spite  of  theoii  through 
tone  of  a  growing  puUic  opinion  which  they  were  never 
aMe  to  oateh  up  with. 

THB  FBBB-eOIL  ANTISBPnO. 

The  free-soil  sentiment  in  Northwestern  Virginia  was 
the  salt  that  saved  the  mess  from  putresence.  Let  this  be 
emphasiced,  for  it  is  the  immortal  truth.  It  was  the  efforts 
of  the  free-soilers  like  Campbell  and  Peirpoint,  Atkin- 
son, Paxton,  Woodward,  the  Nortons,  the  Hombrooks,' 
Battelle,  Stevenson  and  others  like  them,  which  carried 
the  State  through  the  snares  and  besetments  of  chicane 
and  treachery— over  honest  opposition  and  dishonest 
friendship— which  won  the  way  in  Congress  over  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  regularity,  and  legality.  It  was  sym- 
pathy with  these  anti-slavery  inen  which  enlisted  Bing- 
ham, the  ''Old  Kan  Eloquent*'  of  the  House.  As  Camp- 
bell onee  told  the  Convention  in  his  paper,'  the  anti-slavery 
Bien  inm  the  only  friends  the  New  State  had  in  Congress ; 
and  a  pret^  figure  we  should  have  cut  but  for  their  favor* 
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TUAT  ''cOltPROMISE.'* 


The  address  last  referred  to  erred  in  stating  that  ^'a 
compromise  clause  was  agreed  ou*'  regarding  slaver}'  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  adoption  of  the 
clause  was  not  a  compromise.  There  was  an  apiiarent  co- 
operation between  Pomeroy  of  Hancock  and  Benjamin  II. 
Smith  to  shelve  Battcllo's  proposition,  and  a<lopt  the  negro-* 
exclusion  clause  only,  as  a  sort  of  settlement.  Pomeroy 
made  the  suggestion,  and  Smith,  representing  the  pro- 
slavery  element,  seconded  by  Brown  of  Kanawha,  accepted 
the  trick  and  assumed  it  to  be  an  overture  for  compromise ; 
and  then  Dille  took  it  upon  himsolf  to  rise  in  the  role  of 
''bless  you  my  children''  and  make  everylxxly  happy.  No 
intelligent  spectator  on  or  off  the  floor  was  deceived  by  this 
play  of  pretence.  Neither  Hr.  Pomeroy  nor  3[r.  Dillo 
had  any  authority  except  his  own  to  offer  any  ''com- 
promise."  Hr.  Battelle,  the  only  member  who  had  any- 
thing to  compromise,  expressly  disclaimed  all  part  in  iU 
He  declared  he  "entered  into  no  compromise  on  this  ques- 
tion,'' and  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  give  the  matter 
the  dignity  of  a  compromise.  There  had  been  simpi}'  an 
application  of  the  gag,  and  Hr.  Battelle  so  felt  it  and  pro- 
tested against  it  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
clause  adopted  witli  so  much  gush  was  tlic  one  Congress 
required  the  Convention  to  take  out,  because  in  forbidding 
free  negroes  to  come  into  the  State  it  trenched  on  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

THE  PSESIDENT  PEOqLAIMS. 

A  copy  of  the  amended  constitution  was  certified  by  the 
President  of  the  Convention  (countersigned  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee)  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
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aud  on  the  19th  of  April  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
prbelaoittion  declaring  the  admission  of  West  Virginia 
completed,  to  take  effect,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  admissioni  sixty  days  thereafter. 

SXITATOK  CAXUlE  PLAYS  HIS  LAST  OABD. 

Senator  Carlile  had  meanwhile  not  been  willing  to 
confess-  defeat.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1863,  he  intro> 
duced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  '^supplemental  to  the  act  for 
the  admission  of  West  Viiginia,  &c.''  In  this  he  provided 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  President  should  not  be  is- 
sued until  the  counties  of  Boone,  Logan,  Wyoming,  Mer- 
cer, McDowell,  Pocahontas,  Raleigh,  Greenbrier,  Monroe, 
Pendleton,  Fayette,  Nicholas  and  Clay,  ^now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  so-called  Confederate  government  and  over 
which  the  restored  government  of  the  State  of  Viiginia 
has  not  yet  extended  or  expressed,  have  voted  on  and  rati- 
Aed  the  conditions  contained  in''  the  act  of  admission. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
reported  adversely.  February  28th,  Mr.  Carlile  tried  to 
have  the  bill  taken  up  for  consideration,  but  the  Senate 
refused  by  a  vote  of  28  to  12.  Thus  the  last  card  in  the 
unfaithful  Senator's  game  was  played  in  vain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  alone 
in  these  efforts  to  defeat  the  New  State.  As  having  evi- 
dent connection  with  his  c6urse  in  the  Senate,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  there,  stands  on  the  records  of  the  Lqpslature 
of  the  restored  g^emment  an  act  passed  February  4, 
1869,  providing  for  elections  on  tiie  4th  Thursday  of  May 
Hieeesdinft  on  the  question  of  annexing  to  West 
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the  following  districts  outside  the  boundaries  fixed  in  the 
constitution : 

1.  Tazewell,  Bland,  Giles,  Craig. 

2.  Buchanan,  Wise,  Russell,  Scott,  Lee. 

3.  Allegheny,  Bath,  Highland. 

4.  Frederick  and  Jefferson. 

5.  Clark,  Loudon,  Fairfax,  Alexandria,  Prince  Will- 
iam. 

6.  Shenandoah,  Warren,  Page,  Rockingham. 

The  act  gave  consent  in  advance  that  any  or  all  these 
districts  might  be  annexed  to  the  New  State;  and  pro- 
vided that  if  the  condition  of  the  country  did  not  permit 
an  election  at  that  time,  the  Governor  should  as  soon  as  it 
would  permit,  order  such  election.  It  is  apparent  l^Ir. 
Carlile  had  coadjutors  at  the  home  end  of  the  line.  Such 
action  indicates  a  plasticity  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
that  does  them  no  crcilit.  If  they  desired  to  promote  the 
admission  of  West  Vii^nia,  this  was  a  singular  way  to  do 
it  If  they  sought  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Virginia, 
this  was  a  peculiar  way  to  do  that;  for  the  success  of  this 
scheme  would  have  left  the  old  Dominion  but  a  fragment 
of  its  once  broad  donuun. 


TUX   NEW  STATE  WBECKEB8   WHO   FAILED. 

Mr.  Parker  asserts  positively  that  it  was  the  deliberate 
plan  of  the  pro-slavery  leaders  in  West  Virginia  '^to  wreck 
the  New  State  project  upon  a  failure  to  harmonize*^  the 
constitution  ''with  the  views  of  Congress  on  sla\'ery.'* 
This  appears  to  be  the  key  to  their  attitude  in  tho  Consti- 
tutional Convention,--to  send  a  constitution  to  Washing- 
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ton  which  they  knew  Congress  would  not  accept.  Eri* 
dently  Mr.  Parker  thinks  Mr.  Willey's  careful  avoidance 
of  all  allusion  to  the  informal  expression  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  emancipation^  in  his  address  when  presenting 
the  mcmoriali  was  in  consonance  with  this  plan.  Mr. 
Parker  was  active  in  pushing  the  vote  on  the  enuncipation 
question  in  the  Southwest  when  the  first  vote  was  taken  on 
Uie  constitution;  and  regarding  the  action  of  Brown  of 
Kanawha  and  Hall  of  Mason,  he  nukes  these  statements : 

If  tlMjr  reaUsr  desired  a  New  8Uta.  why  did  thet  oeatSBd 
In  the  Oonventloa  for  taklof  In  the  whole  valler  with  SO.eoe 
slaves,  with  which  Coafress  could  never  have  been  reeonclledr 
Why  refuse  to  submit  the  gradual  emandiMtlon  clause  to  the 
dedsloB  of  the  peopler  Why  were  James  H.  Browa  aad  John 
Laldly,  while  holding  courU  In  Wayne  and  Cabell  counties  all 
the  tlaie  warning  the  people  against  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  subject;  reiterating  what  every  sane  man  knows  to  be  false, 
that  such  an  ezpreeeloa  was  unneceosary  to  secure  admission  by 
Congress.  Why  should  John  Hall,  President  of  the  Conven- 
tloB,  visit  Ceredo  during  that  court  and  hold  consultation  with 
Brown  and  Laldly?  Why  should  James  H.  Brown  advise 
'  Colonel  Llghtbum  to  suppress  all  expression  In  his  regiment  on 
the  subject?  Why  did  James  H.  Brown  adTlse  the  people  at 
BarboursTlUe  that  It  would  do  much  hurt,  and  that  It  was  only 
a  scheme  of  ambitious  demagogues?  Why  did  John  Laldly  eoiM 
before  the  commissioners  while  holding  the  election  at 
Ouyandotte,  pale  and  shaking  with  rage,  while  the  people  were 
fveting  for  the  clause,  and  declare  the  Instruction  to  be  un* 
anthorlaed  and  Improper,  and  use  all  the  means  In  his  power  la 
swess  their  expression  on  the  subject?  An  these  things  I 
stand  ready  to  prove  by  unimpeachable  wltm 
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Tebmary  8,  1863,  the  Legislature  of  restored  Vir* 
ginia  passed  an  act  transferring  to  the  New  State  whea 
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it  came  into  being,  all  the  interest  of  Virginia  in  propcrtr, 
unpaid  and  uncollected  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties 
and  judgments,  within  the  tcnritorj-  embraccfl  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  the  following  day  made  an  appropriation  of 
$160,000  and  of  whatever  balances  might  on  the  20th  of 
June  remain  in  the  treasury  shown  on  the  Auditor's  book* 
as  belonging  to  the  counties  included  in  the  Xew  State. 


WKHT  VlitOIKIA  INAUaURATEIl. 

June  20,  1803,  witnessed  the  installation  of  the  new 
Commonwealth.-    The  Linsley  Institute  building,  at  tho 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Center  streets,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling, 
had  been  prepared  as  a  temporary  capitol  for  the  use  of 
the  Legislature  and  Executive.    In  front  of  the  building 
a  platform  had  been   erected,    draped  in  tho   National* 
colors ;  and  upon  this  the  Governor  and  other  State  officers 
chosen  at  the  elections  held  by  the  commissioners  of  tlie 
Convention,  under  auspicious  skies  of  a  bright  June  morn- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  joyous  assemblage  col- 
lected on  the  adjacent  streets  and  grounds,  assumed  the 
obligations  of  their  several  stations;  following  which  tho 
two  houses  of  the  Legislature  withdrew  to  their  respective 
chambers  and  oi^anized  for  the  laborious  task  of  framing 
new  statutes  to  make  effective  the  new  charter  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence. 

The  dream  of  generations  had  ''come  true."  Somo 
whose  hopes  and  labors  had  been  crowned  were  not  here  to 
enjoy  the  fruitibn.  At  last  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
toilsoine  road ;  the  close  of  the  fierce,  the  bitter,  the  en- 
during struggle ;  had  triumphed  over  perils  by  land  and 
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set,  by  flood  and  field — Uio  uunlta  of  open,  tlic  snam  of 
eeerct,  foe* — the  timidity  of  tbe  faint-bcirtcd,  tlic  rasli' 
neaa  of  the  bold.  .At  lut  wo  wcra  out  of  tho  TilderDcm; 
not  only  in  si^t  but  in  poascaaion  of  tbc  promised  laud. 
Tbe  past,  with  its  anxieties  and  bittcrncsa,  waa  to  be  for- 
gotten save  for  ita  Icaaona  of  wisdom  and  patience;  and 
now  all  faces  tamed  to  tbe  fntare,  rosy  in  the  dawn  of  en- 
franchisement and  progreaa  I 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
naBmoir  oomnranos  semmibid  it  m- 


Hon.  James  C.  McGrew  of  Kingwood,  Wert  Virginia, 
wu  t  member  of  the  RidunoDcl  Conveiition  of  18^1,  cot- 
leagtM  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown.  He  ia  now  at  tlie  age 
of  eigbtj-eigtit  the  president  of  a  liank  in  active  aernee, 
tbe  poMeasor  of  a  large  property  which  be  carea  for,  and 
ia  mote  aetiro  and  capable  than  many  mea  at  fifty.  I<ar»- 
iog  that  Mr.  McQrew  was  atill  in  good  health  and  actiritr, 
the  avtiior  wrote  him  in  June,  1000,  to  ask  if  he  would 
eontribnte  for  theae  pagea  bia  reoollectiona  and  imprMakma 
pt  tbe  ConTention  and  of  some  of  the  Weatem  membera. 
Hia  repl.T  (written  on  type-writer  with  his  own  hand)  was 
addressed  to  the  author;  and  except  the  sddresa  is  given 
withont  alteration.  The  day  he  mailed  it,  Mr.  McOrow 
aays  in  a  P.  8.,  he  completed  his  eigbty-sevenlh  year. 

KlnKWOod,  W,  T„  Saptmitwr  14,  1H». 
Not  nnUl  BOW.  sIbm  wrltinr  rou  Ib  JalJ.  haw  I  •»••«  abls 
to  eomnutad  raOelrat  telmra  U  (nlBll  Uie  promlM  to  tall  TM 
■MietkiBB  about  the  Vlrgtnia  B«;*«l<m  CobtmiUob;  «■«  m»w 
tkat  1  bftva  Mt  iDTMlt  abont  lt,,t  ObO  that  I  tmaxot  be  sara  «t 
•nUr*  lecnrser  laliUUat  tacU  which  •ecorwd  a«ar  fwig  T<ara 
an;  haTlHg  to  Jaiwafl  larielr  «■  ■  Bwowrr  aeoMwhat  ta- 
iitUaa  br  a«o.     I  baUsra  •  fnU  aad  oon^ata  rsfart  ef  tt» 


Tna  ncBSBiow  convKimoit, 
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j4Maa  C.  UoQuw. 

pnwaedlncs  of  the  CoBTMiUon,  Including  the  nunr  able  ipeechea. 
hu  Benr  been  publlahed.     It  would  b«  IntercaUnB  readinc  now. 

Aithonsb  then  existed  ireat  dimatlstactlon  In  tbe  western 
part  of  the  Btste  srowlng  oat  o(  tbe  iDequBlltr  oi  taiatlon,  there 
waa  BO  demand  atnong  the  people  at  the  tine  (or  an  e«n  aea- 
bIob  of  the  General  Assemblr.  Under  the  CoDsUtution.  that 
bodr  sat  blenulall;,  and  the  winter  o(  1860-61  waa  the  period  of 
Tacatlon.  Varimu  reasons  (or  eonvenlDK  the  Leglilaliire  wera 
flTSn  In  the  CloTeraor*a  proclamatloa— lucb  as  "State  leclala- 
tlOD,"  "ratlflcatlon  of  the  sale  of  tbe  James  RlTer  and  Kanavba 
Canal  to  a  body  of  French  capitallita."  and  "  t»  take  Into  eon- 
SlderalioB  tbe  condition  ef  public  aSaln."  These  were  mer* 
pretexts,  tbe  sole  pnrpoat  being  to  tven  tbe  way  to  secession 
of   the   BUta. 

The  ealllDi  ef  the  Contrantlon  was  In  ^en  disregard  «f 
wsll-establlsbed  precedents  and  wna  clwrir  a  nsurpatlon.  Nerer 
bofere  In  the  UsIorT'  Of  the  8Ut«  bad  a  Biata  CMTeitlan  bssa 
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ctUei  for  aar  pnrpoM  wlthont  tlM  quMtkni  belBf  flnt  ■abaltltd 
to  a  Toto  of  tlM  people  ud  Mactloaed  br  a  majority  of  Of 
Totora.  Tkore  was  no  demand  bj  tlie  people  at  tlie  tiaie  for  a 
coareatloo;  and  tliere  la  no  room  for  qveetlon  that  at  the  Ubm 
the  leglalatore  paeeed  the  bill  reqnlrinff  the  Gorernor  to  tamo 
hta  prodamatkm  calling  a  contention.  It  was  known  to  the  ee- 
esiilon  conaplraton  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  that  a  largo 
majority  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia  were  opposed  to  aeeeo- 
ilon;  and  that  if  the  qneetkm  of  holding  a  Oon?entlon  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  right  and  expediency  of  the  State  to 
sseede  from  the  Union  and  Join  the  Sonthem  Confederacy  were 
submitted  to  the  TOtora.  there  would  be  a  large  majority  against 
tt  At  the  then  recent  presidential  elecUon.  the  electoral  ?ole 
had.  been  carried  for  Bell,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party:  and 
when  the  members  of  the  GonTontion  came  together  it  was  as- 
esrtalBod  that  oot  of  the  number  one  hundred  and  Ifty-two* 
olghty-ire  were  adherents  of  Bell;  the  remainder  being  almost 
Sjually  dirided  between  Douglas  and  Breekenridge. 

When  the  bill  authorising  the  Conyentlon  to  be  called  was 
under  consideration  In  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  proposition 
was  submitted  to  first  take  a  rote  of  the  people.  Thto  was 
fiercely  oppoeed  and  defeated  by  the  Secessionists.  It  did  not 
accord  with  the  wicked  plans  of  the  conspirators  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  people;  they  had  determined  that  nothing  should 
stand  In  the  way  of  their  diabolical  porpoee  to  carry  the  State 
out  of  the  Union.  This  was  declared  by  that  arch  conspirator, 
Henry  A.  Wise,  when  in  the  first  speecn  he  made  In  the  Oon- 
▼ention  he  made  this  declaration:  "It  to  perfectly  inunaterial, 
gentlemen,  whether  you  carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union  by 
ordinance  or  not  If  you  do,  It  to  well;  If  you  do  not,  wo  will 
earry  her  out  by  fire  and  sword;  and  ^  all  the  pod$,  ye  sfiglf 
hove  isarr 

The  Contention  assembled  on  the  llth  of  FObruary}  and 
It  soon  beeame  apparent  that  there  was  a  large  prependoranee 
•r  ssniiment  among  the  members  In  fator  of  VIrglnto  remaining 
In  the  Union.  This  was  made  manifest  In  some  dsgreo  by  the 
sisetlsn  of  John  Hanney.  a  Union  man,  over  Valentino  W. 
■outhall  a  Sssssslsnist.  President  of  the  Oonrsntlen  by  a  toto 
•r  Tt  to  H  and  was  confirmed  In  a  degree  by  the  toto  on  a 
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resolution  thanking  John  J.  Crittenden^which  was  fiercely  re- 
sisted by  Henry  A.  Wise— for  his  efforU  in  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  then  existing  na- 
tional difllculties;  which  rote  stood  108  for  and  16  against 

John  Janney  had  been  all  his  life  a  Whig,  but  had  aeter 
been  prominent  in  politics;  and  consequently  was  uofamlUar 
with  the  derious  way  of  politicians.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  was  "a  man  of  pure  heart,  undoubted  probity,  and 
possessed  of  great  practical  wisdom."  In  his  remarks  on  tak- 
ing the  chair  he  alluded  to  the  "Important  position  Virginia 
had  occupied  in  framing  the  Constitution  and  forming  the  Union 
of  the  States."  He  said  that  under  that  Instrument  many 
blessings  had  been  enjoyed,  and  feelingly  alluded  to  the  "old 
fiag"  then  fioating  abore  them,  which  he  trusted  would  remain 
on  the  capitol  of  Virginia  foreter."  The  Union  men  felt  en- 
couraged. 

On  the  Kth,  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed  the  prerlous 
day,  the  President  proceeded  to  appoint  a  "Committee  on  Federal 
ReUtions.**  to  which  should  be  referred  all  resolutions  touching 
Federal  retotloas  and  kindred  subjects.  Unacquainted  with 
most  of  the  members  and  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  seces- 
sion. President  Janney  readily  accepted  such  suggestions  as  the 
conspirators  saw  proper  to  make  regarding  appointments  on 
this  Committee;  hence  Its  composition  to  readily  accounted  for— 
fourteen  Secessionists  and  seten  Unionists.  It  was  composed 
of  the  following:  Robert  T.  Conrad.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Robert  B. 
Scott,  WlUlam  Baltord  Preston,  Lewto  B.  Hanrle.  W.  H.  Me- 
Farland,  William  llcComaa,  Robert  L.  Montague,  Samuel  Price, 
Valentine  W.  Southall,  Waltman  T..  Wlltey,  James  C.  Bruce, 
William  W.  Boyd,  James  Barbour.  Samuel  C  WIlltoBM.  Timothy 
Rites,  Samuel  McDowell  Moore,  George  Blow,  Jr.,  Peter  C  John- 
son, John  B.  Baldwin,  John  J.  Jackson— 21. 

Resolutions— some  by  Union  members,  but  mostly  by  Seces- 
sionists—wore rapidly  offered  and  referred.  Those  offered  by 
the  Utter,  while  expressing  diters  sentiments  and  great  re- 
gard for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  generally  found  the 
remedy  for  what  they  called  existing  wrongs  in  secession  of  the 
State;  and  they  bore  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
Torbal  construction  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that  they  had  a 
common  origin  in  the  conndto  of  the  secession  cabal  and  had 
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been  put  Into  tlie  hands  of  tlMlr  frieodt  from  dlfforoat  mo- 
tlOBs  of  tho  State  for  proMOtaUoa  to  tliat  thtj  might  haTo  tho 
froator  effect  on  the  minde  of  weak  Union  membera. 

The  plana  of  the  oonaplratora  were  adroltlr  laid,  and  ane- 
eeMfnllr  9vt  into  operation.  Ther  erldentlj  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  ther  wonid  haTe  a  etrong  Union  aentlment  to 
eombat  In  the  Oontentlon  and  to  orercome.  If  poielble.  A  part 
of  the  machinery  prepared  for  thie  pnrpooe  was  the  Introduction 
to  the  Oonrentlon,  fire  dare  after  It  met  of  three  commleeloneni 
from  Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina  and  MleelMlppl:  Henry  L.  Ben- 
nlng,  John  8.  Preaton,  and  Pnlton  Anderson;  each  of  whom  ad- 
dressM  the  Ckmrentlon.  erldentlj  by  pre^urangement  with  the 
ceasplratora.  Theie  addresses  were  eloquent,  especially  that  of 
Banning;  and  not  only  eloquent  but  adroit  He  appealed  to 
the  passions  of  hie  hearers  and  to  their  pride  as  Virginians;  and 
fictnred  in  glowing  colors  what  their  Bute  would  aurely  be- 
eoBM  as  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  promised 
honor  to  her  sons  and  prosperity  to  the  SUte;  security  against 
the  North  for  the  institution  of  slsTery,  and  many  other  things. 
The  addresses  had  their  Intended  effect  on  the  mlnda  of  a  num- 
ber of  Unionists,  producing  some  defection  from  their  ranka, 
but  not  sttflklent  to  orercome  their  majority  or  to  make  It  safe 
fldr  the  conspirators  to  relax  their  efforts  further  to  deplete  It 

On  the  tth  of  March  the  Committee  made  a  partial  majority 
report  In  which  '^▼erelgnty"  was  declared  to  "rest  In  the 
Statea,"  sISTery  was  hold  to  be  "a  rltal  dement  In  Southern 
sodaHsm,**  and  any  Interference  by  State  or  Federal  goremment 
was  efftaslTe  and  dangerous.  The  eighth  resolution  claimed  It  aa 
'the  right  of  the  people  of  the  States  for  just  causes  to  withdraw 
from  their  association  under  the  federatlre  head,  and  to  erect 
new  goremments;  and  that  the  people  of  Virginia  would  nerer 
eonsent  that  the  Federal  power  should  be  exercised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjecting  the  people  of  such  States  to  the  Federal 
authority."  The  ninth  resolution  recognised  the  right  of  the 
Ovif  Statea  to  secede;  and  the  elerenth  resolution  eontalned  a 
threat  that  if  certain  demanda  named  in  other  of  the  resolutlens 
were  not  complied  with  by  the  Federal  goremment  then  Vlr- 
gln^  would  resuaie  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statea  ''teid -throw  herself  upon  her  rsser?ed 
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This  committee  report  which  was  made  on  the  14th  of 
March,  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  In  committee  of  the 
whole  and  at  once  became  the  signal  for  a  general  onset  between 
the  Union  men  and  the  Secessionists.  The  debate  began  at  once 
and  continued  for  about  twenty-two  days.  It  waa  characterised 
by  great  heat  and  great  ability  on  both  sides.  The  rehemence 
and  malignancy  of  the  conspirators  was  met  by  the  sturdy  deter- 
mination and  eloquence  of  the  Unionists  in  defense  of  all  that 
was  revered  ip  the  history  of  the  country,  and  all  that  went  to 
make  the  country  prosperous  and  strong  and  the  people  con- 
tented and  happy.  The  resolutions  were  Toted  on  separately. 
Some  were  stricken  out  others  amended  on  a  baals  generally 
farorable  to  the  Union  cause. 

During  the  contest  a  Secessionist  offered  a  aubstltute  for 
the  sixth  resolution  proriding  that  an  ordinance  of  secession 
from  the  Federal  Union  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  at  the  annual  election  In  the  following  May.  This 
proposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  foriy-Hre  for  and  eighty- 
nine  against  The  Unionists  were  elated  by  the  result  of  their 
fierce  contest  which  seemed  to  show  such  a  decided  opposition  to 
disunion;  but  it  aroused  the  conspirators  to  greater  activity 
than  before,  if  such  were  possible. 

Alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  Union  sentiment  In  the 
Conrention,  the  conspirators  had  early  In  the  session  quietly 
sent  out  Instructions  to  their  friends  in  the  sereral  counties  and 
boroughs  in  which  Union  delegates  had  been  elected  by  small 
majorities  to  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  instructing 
their  delegates.  Accordingly  reports  were  sent  In  from  thlrty- 
seren  counties  and  boroughs  purporting  to  be  the  proceedings  of 
largely  attended  'meetings  of  constituents  of  Union  members, 
Instructing— and  eren  commanding— them  to  faror  secession 
measures  and  rote  for  an  ordinance  of  secession.  These  pre- 
tended proceedings  of  public  meetings  were  uniformly  resd  In 
open  Conrention  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. Some  of  the  weaker  membera  were  decelTcd  by  this 
derice  and  gare  In  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  secession. 
Notwithstanding  theie  defections,  the  frioids  of  the  Union 
still  had  the  majority,  and  the  eonsplratora  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  stin  other  methods  to  orercome  It  Accordingly  a  secret 
eirealar,  algned  by  alz  of  the  conspirators  who  were  members  oC 
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U«  OohtoiUos*  and  two  who  wtn  members  of  the  Houae  of 
Delegatee,  was  sent  throufhoiit  the  Bute  to  sach  of  the  eitlaens 
M  they  thought  they  could  rely  upon  to  cooperate  with  them, 
requesting  them  In  signlflcant  language  to  present  themselTcs 
In  Richmond  on  the  Kth  day  of  April,  to  "consalt  with  the 
friends  of  Sonthem  rights  as  to  the  course  Virginia  should  pur- 
sne  In  the  present  emergency;  and  to  send  from  each  county 
a  full  delegation  of  relMle  taen.**  This  brought  to  the  city 
hundreds*  If  not  thousands,  of  deeperate  characters,  who  were 
psepared  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  cabal,  whaterer  It  might  bo. 

The  purpoee  of  the  conspirators  In  this  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood when  Tiewed  In  the  light  of  subsequent  erents.  which 
were  made  to  take  place  as  links  In  the  chain  of  combinations 
which  had  brought  about  such  a  disordered  state  of  public 
affairs,  and  which  was  designed  to  accomplish  sscssslon  erea 
without  the  semblance  of  the  forms  of  law. 

This  camarilla,  thus  brought  together,  held  meetings  behind 
dosed  doors  In  a  hall  not  far  away  from  the  capltol.  where  the 
OoorentloB  was  sitting,  to  which  none  but  the  faithful  were 
admitted,  whilst  the  conspirator  Wise  and  his  co-oonsplrators 
alternated  between  the  two  bodies,  no  doubt  keeping  the  rerolu- 
tlonary  meeting  accurately  Informed  of  ererythlng  that  trans- 
pired In  the  lawful  one,  although  the  latter  was  sitting  In  secret 
and  the  members  were  under  their  parole  of  honor  to  disclose 
none  of  Its  proceedings.  This  rabble  was  not  In  Richmond  for 
any  lawful  purpose,  but  for  that  of  carrying  out.  If  need  be, 
Wlse*8  threat,  made  early  In  the  session  of  the  Ckmrentlon, 
which  I  have  already  quoted;  and  there  can  be  not  the  slightest 
room  for  doubt  that  If  the  Ckmrentlon  had  refused  on  the  17th 
to  pass  the  ordinance  of  secession.  It  would  hsTc  been  Tlolently 
thrust  out  of  the  capltol  and  the  rerolutlon  begun. 

The  conspirators  had  early  adopted  a  system  of  tactics 
calculated  and  Intended  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  "lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  who  at  ones  began  to  carry  out  the 
dOTlllsh  plan,  and  were  soon  joined  by  others  of  the  more 
respeetable  classes  of  the  populace;  and  soon  the  tity  bemms  a 
perfect '  pandemonium.  Howling  mobs  paraded  the  streets  at 
night,  with  drums*and  horns  and  cow-bells,  "frightening  the  ear 
•r  night"  with  discordant  noises;  going!  from  place  to  place, 
dsaouneing  with  opproMous  epithets  the    Unionists    of    the 
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OouTentlon,  one  of  whom  they  burned  In  efflgy  In  the  street, 
others  of  whom  they  tried  to  Intimidate  by  suspending  ropes 
with  nooses  attached  to  limbs  of  trees  or  lamp-posts  near  their 
lodgings  at  night,  calling  them  from  their  beds  and  kindly 
Informing  them  that  the  halters  were  for  ikemt  Until  the 
Ckmrentlon  went  Into  secret  session,  the  lobbies  and  galleries 
of  the  hall  were  crowded  with  this  same  excited,  angry  mob— 
hounded  on  by  negro-traders— who  hissed  and  howled  whilst 
Unionists  were  speaking,  sometimes  compelling  them  to  desist 
Upon  learing  the  hall,  Union  members  were  sure  to  encounter 
a  sliqllar  mob  in  greater  numbers  about  the  door  outside,  who 
would  greet  them  with  Insulting  remarks,  sometimes  with 
threaU  of  personal  rlolence.  No  epithet  milder  than  "sub- 
mlsslonlst"  or  "black  Republican"  found  a  place  In  their  Tocab- 
ulary  of  abuse. 

This  state  of  aflhirs  continued  up  to  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance  of  secession,  the  mob  continually  Increasing  in  numbers 
and  Tiolence.  Prom  cTory  place  In  the  city  except  the  capltol 
the  National  flag  was  torn  down  and  dishonored  and  that  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  hoisted  in  Its  stead.  Small  Confeder- 
ate flags  were  suspended  from  the  windows  and  balconies  of 
many  of  the  houses,  so  that  Union  members  passing  alo«:g  the 
streets  to  and  from  their  lodgings  would  be  compelled  to  undergo 
the  humiliation  of  walking  under  the  secession  emblem  or  take 
to  the  middle  of  the  street  So  well  was  this  understood  that 
the  mud  of  the  street  was  frequently  preferred  to  the  altema- 
tire.  John  F.  Lewis,  a  sturdy  Union  man  (now  dead),  ta  brare 
as  the  brarest  uniformly  left  the  parement  for  the  street  when 
passing,  making  long  strides,  and  often  denouncing  In  no  meas- 
ured or  polite  terms  the  tricks  and  derioes  used  to  insult  and 
If  possible  Intimidate. 

*  After  the  flag  of  the  Union  had  disappeared  from  erery 
other  place  In  the  city.  It  was  kept  permanently  floating  from 
the  dome  of  the  capltol,  not  being  lowered  when  the  Conren- 
tlon  was  In  session,  as  had  been  preriously  done.  When  the 
^reliable  men"  began  to  assemble,  they  found  to  their  disgust 
the  stars  and  stripes  floating  from  the  flag-staff  on  the  capltol* 
This  they  could  not  tolerate.  CouTenlent  access  to  the  top  of 
the  building  could  be  had  only  through  a  single  door,  which 
led  from  the  library  to  the  third  story.    This  door  was  kept 
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locktd  by  Um  UlmuriaB.  One  eTenliif,  Immediatoly  aCter  the 
OoBTentlOB  adjourned,  tlie  mob  mailed  in  tbrongb  tbe  llbranr, 
and  with  azoa  hewed  down  the  door  and  went  on  up  to  the 
foof.  The  flag  waa  Tlolentljr  torn  down,  amid  yella  of  the  mad- 
dened erowd  below,  and  the  aeoeaaion  emblem  hoiated  In  Ita 
flace  the  eanaille  cheering  aa  It  aroae.  From  that  time  on  the 
OoBTention  aat  under  it 

The  newapapera  of  the  city  were  for  aeoeaaion,  and  freely 
Joined  the  mob  in  abnae  of  the  Unloniata.  About  thia  time  there 
appeared  in  the  Charfeffon  Courier  the  following  algnlfleaat 
paragraph: 

"If  there  are  any  among  na  who  yet  consider  South  Carolinn 
Bot  In  eameat  or  in  the  right.  It  la  full  time  they  aeel^  safety  In 
a  mora  congenial  climate.  Those  who  are  not  for  us  are  agalnat 
na,  and  we  can  and  shall  take  care  of  ouraelrea." 

Thia  waa  copied  by  the  DmUp  Enquirer,  whkh  added  the 
fallowing: 

'*lf  there  are  about  Richmond  or  anywhere  elas  In  Virginia, 
any  persons  occupying  the  position  described  in  the  abore  extract 
from  the  Courier,  they  will  consult  their  own  interest  and  safety 
by  seeUag  a  more  congenial  climate  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  A  hint  to  the  oomideruie  is  all  suflldent  Those  who 
art  not  considerate  must  take  the  consequences.** 

By  methods  such  aa  theee  a  number  of  Union  membera  were 
dnifooned  Into  aupporting  the  cauae  of  the  conspirators,  while 
others  were  seduced  into  a  ahameful  betrayal  of  their  eonatltn- 
enta,  some  by  flattery  and  aome  by  eren  more  dlareputable 
means.  Thus  what  waa  a  decided  Union  majority  when  the 
CoBTeatloa  flrst  came  together  gradually  melted  away. 

While  theae  scenes  were  being  enacted,  a  special  msaasnger 
was  despatched  to  Charlston,  South  Carolina,  to  announce  to 
the  leadera  there  that  ererything  waa  in  readlneaa  in  Virginia 
for  the  final  act,  and  that  they  (the  Carollniana)  must  strike 
the  first  blow,  and  In  an  hour  thereafter  "by  Shrewabury  dock" 
VIrgiala  would  be  with  them!  This  was  a  welcome  announce- 
meat  to  the  secesstoa  leaders.  Preparation  to  Iwgin  the  ooa- 
filet  had  already  been  made,  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  began  lm*medlately— April  12th— and  on  the  day  follow* 
lag  Oofemor  PIckena,  In  h.tdegram,  bbaatlngly  conTeyed  the 
Uiiagi  to  Ooremor  Letcher  declaring  "War  commenced,  and 
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we  will  triumph  or  periah."  The  telegram  waa  read  In  the 
Gonrention,  and  the  news  It  conTeyed  aoon  found  ita  way  to 
the  public,  producing  Intense  excitement  both  in  the  Gonrention 
and  in  the  city;  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  which,  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  populace,  had  already  consumed  erery  patri* 
otic  sentiment  of  regard  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
The  city  waa  illuminated;  bonflres  were  lighted  in  the  streets 
and  public  squarea;  stores,  ofllcea  and  public  placea  were  closed: 
and  the  populace  thronged  the  streeta  to  giro  Tent  to  their  feel* 
lugs  of  rejoicing  and  of  hatred  of  those  who  were  known  to 
be  oppoeed  to  secession.  The  throngs  In  the  streeU  were  largely 
Increaaed  in  numbers  by  strangera  who  ruahed  to  the  city  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  join  In  the  wild  orgies  of  a  mad* 
dened  people  ruahing  on  to  ruin— a  aeething  maaa  of  hunmalty 
—a  ToHUUe  heU! 

On  the  16th  of  April  tbe  Conrentlon  went  Into  secret  ses- 
sion. Thia  Increaaed  the  excitement  and  added  to  the  alarm 
among  the  remaining  Unionists.  Scenes  rarely  witnessed  in  a 
deliberatire  body  in  the  history  of  ciTillsed  goremments  were 
being  enacted  In  the  hall  where  the  CouTention  waa  aitting. 
The  Union  men  could  now  comprehend  fully  their  hopeless 
position,  when  they  saw  thoae  who  had  been  elected  aa  Unionists 
and  who  earlier  had  acted  and  TOted  with  them,  yielding  to 
the  storm  so  furiously  raging  about  them  and  beating  about 
their  heada.  In  rain  waa  erery  appeal  to  their  aenae  of  duty 
to  their  constituents,  their  patriotism,  their  manhood.  They 
had  yielded  to  the  satanic  Influencea  about  them,  and  had  no 
power  to  retrace  their  steps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Henry  A.  Wise  came  Into  the 
hall,  carrying  a  large  horae-pistol,  which,  with  a  flourish,  he 
placed  before  him  on  hia  de^k,  and  proceeded  to  harangue  the 
Conrentlon  in  the  moat  rehement  and  denunciatory  manner; 
and,  looking  at  hIa  watch,  he  declared  that  at  that  rery  hour 
erents  were  occurring  "which  cauaed  a  hush  to  come  orer  hia 
aoul."  It  waa  then  the  Union  men  of  the  Conrentlon  saw  clearly 
the  object 'Of  the  other  aaaemblage  which  had  been,  and  waa 
then,  aitting  with  cloaed  doora,  and  whoee  concealed  hand  waa 
In  the  act  of  aeising  the  reins  of  goremment  leering  them  the 
fdrm  without  the  power  to  realst 
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It  WM  At  tills  jvBctor*  that  W.  T.  Wilier,  with  aU  tke  f er^ 
rmef  of  bis  noble  natiiro,  and  tbo  burning  oloqnenoe  of  wbleb 
bo  was  a  aastor,  and  tbo  seal  of  a  patriot,  mado  bis  test  tbrlU- 
lag  appeal  to  bis  colleacnes  to  stand  by  tbe  OoasUtntloa  and 
tbe  UnloB.    Dnrlng  lU  dellTonr.  tbere  was  seen  all  over  tbo 
baU  old  mon.  witb  tbo  frosts  of  winter  on  tbeir  beads,  sobMng 
like  eblldren.    But  tbU  and  similar  elforto  were  nnafalllns.    A 
f^  dajro  before  tbo  Committee  on  FMeral  RelaUons  bad  re- 
ported "An  Ordinance  to  repeal  tbe  ratlflcaUon  of  tbe  OonsUtn- 
tloa  of  tbe  United  SUtes  of  America  by  tbe  8Ute  of  Virginia, 
and  to  rssvme  all  rigbu  and  powers  granted  under  said  Con- 
■UtnUon."  Ob  tbo  afternoon  of  tbo  17tb  of  April,  tbe  CoaTentloa 
came  to  a  vote  on  tbe  ordinance.   Tbe  TOte  stood  olgbty-elgbt  for 
and  flftjr-llTo  against    SnbseqoenUy  at  dlltorent  timed  tbe  fol- 
lowing members  asked  and  obtained  leaTo  to  record  tbeir  Toteo 
fdr  tbe  ordinance:    Jobn  R.  Kllby.  Addison  Hall,  Jobn  Q.  Marr, 
Robert  B.  Grant,  Alfred  U.  Barbour  and  Allen  C  Hammond/ 
and  tbe  foUowIng  at  different  Umes  asked  and  obtained  learo 
to  ebange  tbeir  TOtas  from  tbe  negatlre  to  tbe  aflrmattro;   W. 
C  WIekbam,  Algernon  &  Gray,  Hugb  U.  Nelson,  AlpbOM  F. 
Haymond.  George  W.  Berlin  and  George  Baylor— and  posdbiy 
otbors  In  tbe  list 

Attacbod  to  tbo  ordlnanco  was  a  scbedule  prorlding  for  a 
▼ote  to  be  taken  upon  it  at  tbe  May  elecUon;  and  accordingly 
a  vote  was  taken  on  tbo  day  llied  upon  by  tbe  scbedule.  But 
wboroforet  Tbe  State  bad  been  already  turned  orer  by  tbe 
OoBTontlon  to  tbe  Southern  Confederacy  before  tbe  icbodule 
was  prepared  and  attached  to  tbe  ordinance.  lu  enactment  was  ^ 
only  another  of  tbe  many  aeU  of  duplicity  of  which  the  conspljca-' 
tors  were  guilty.  Tbere  was  no  waiting  for  this  Tote'tt  be 
taken  and  tbo  result  fblriy  ascertained.  Tbe  conspirators  bad 
ioeured  the  paasage  of  an  ordlnanco  of  secession,  and  lU  pur- 
pooo  must  be  carried  out  whether  raUtled  by  a  majority  of  tbe 
fotors  or  not   Tbe  people  were  not  to  be  taken  Into  tbe  aeoount 

Robert  B.  Lee  bad  been  oonferred  with  eren  before  tbo 
paasage  of  tbe  ordinance,  and  be  was  now  promptly  appointed 
oommandor^-cbi^  of  tbo  noTal  and  military  forces  of  tbo 
State,  and  aeeeplM.  A  committee  on  military  affblrs  and  a 
mBHary  adTiaery  board  bad  been  appointed,  mlllUry  otteera 
1;    companies  and  regiments^  enlisted  and  orgnn- 
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lied;  rebel  troops  were  found  In  many  of  tbe  counties;  actual 
war  existed  In  the  State,  and  war  upon  the  loyal  Inhabitants. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  (notably  the  RickmoHd 
Enquirer)  threatened  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  tIo- 
lence  to  any  who  dared  to  oppose  secession;  the  State  was  In  a 
turmoil;  the  Union  people  were  bewildered.  Intimidated,  and 
comparatlToly  few  of  them  roted;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
a  majority  In  fbTor  of  ratifying  the  ordinance  was  reported  by 
the  Secessionists  at  Richmond. 

At  the  time  these  erents  were  transpiring,  persistent  efforts 
were  made— and  are  still  occasionally  made— to  create  the  belief 
that  tbe  people  of  Virginia  were  In  faror  of  seceding  from  the 
Union  at  the  time  the  CouTontlon  was  called;  and  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  TOtes  of  the  State  was  cast  at  the  May  election  In  foTor 
of  ratification.  What  this  vote  was  will  most  likely  ne?er  be 
known  with  eiaetness  by  tbe  public  It  Is  possible  there  was  a 
majority  of  the  TOtas  cast  In  fbror;  but  It  was  a  majority  of 
a  minority  of  the  entire  voting  strength  of  the  State.  .What- 
erer  It  was,  I  regard  the  figures  published  at  Richmond  un- 
worthy of  brtlef  except  In  so  far  as  they  show  that  a  minority 
only  of  the  entire  rote  was  polled.  Had  a  majority  of  all  the 
TOtas  of  tbe  State  been  cast  against  ratification.  It  would  baTO 
aTalled  nothing.  Already  the  CouTention  bad  (April  S5th) 
"ratified"  the  oonitltutlon  of  the  Confedoracy  and  onterod  Into 
a  union  with  It 

I  think  It  appropriate  to  this  communication  to  quote  what 
the  BalflfMoro  AmoHcufi  laid  at  the  time  regarding  the  Con* 
Tentlon  and  the  result  of  Ita  action,  brought  about  by  the 
'inauguration  of  mob  Tiolence  and  a  reign  of  terror^: 

*ln  Virginia,  the  fblrly  and  legally  expressed  wishes  and 
opinions  of  an  orerwbelmlng  majority  bare  been  oponly  and 
.  wantonly  violated  and  disregarded.  A  SUte  ConTentlon  upon 
which  waa  conferred  power  only  to  aubmlt  propositions  to  tbo 
people  has  betrayed  the  trust  confided  to  It  bartered  away  the 
most  sacred  rigbU  of  tbe  people  of  the  SUte,  and  actually 
lUTested  another  goromment  with  absolute  mlllUry  control  and 
dictatorial  power  over  tbo  inbabltanta  of  tbe  Old  Dominion. 
By  tbe  action  of  this  body  of  traitors  to  tbeir  constltuenta,  Vlr* 
ginia  has  been  disfranchised,  tbe  prerogaUToa  of  tbe  people 
baTO  been  nullified*  tbo  expressed  will  of  an  orerwbelmlng 
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Mftjofttj  has  been  oTerrldden  hj  frmud  and  forte  and  traaaos; 
and  nndar  the  fltmar  pretait  of  aToidlng  coercion  to  obedlenoo 
to  the  FMeral  ConsUtntlon  and  laws,  the  SUte  has  actually  been 
■nbjnciited  hy  a  miserable  JnaU  of  reckless  poUtldaas  and  her 
people  made  subjects  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  a  despotic  oltgarchr  of  broken-down  Democratic  pollUdans." 
The  secession  ordinance  was  passed  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  of  April,  as  I  hare  already  sUted.    Late  In  the  afternoon 
of  flatnrday,  the  20th,  some  one  made  the  qnlet  suggestion  thai 
the  Union  members  from  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  State 
get  together  for  consulUtlon,  and  the  Powhattan  Hotel,  near 
the  capltol.  was  named  as  the  place  of  meeting.    Aooordlnglj, 
about  twenty,  who  were  hastily  notified,  quietly  and  promptly 
met  In  Sherrard  Clemens'  bedroom  In  the  hotel,  and  organised 
by  electing  Oen.  John  J.  Jackson  (father  of  the  present  United 
States  District  Judge  of  the  same  name)  chairman.    After  care- 
ful deliberation,  the  meeting  decided  unanimously  that  the  mem- 
ben  prssent,  and  such  other  Union  members  from  the  western 
counties  as  might  be  willing  to  join  In  the  morement  (lear- 
tag  only  two  In  the  OoBTuntlon  to  glre  Information),  lAould 
fuletly  withdraw  from  the  ConTentlon,  go  home  to  their  con* 
atltueati,  call  public  meetings,  put  on  foot  measures  to  resist 
aecesslon,  and  ultimately  bring  about.  If  possible,  what  had  long 
been  talked  about  and  desired— «  dlrislon  of  the  State. 

John  8.  Carllle,  who  life  was  thought  ta  be  In  danger,  had 
bees  taken  by  some  of  his  friends  the  prerious  day  and  put 
m  board  a  railway  train  and  started  for  his  home;  and  a  few 
other  Union  members  had  already  left  the  dty.  It  had  now 
become  necessary  for  those  Intending  to  leare  to  procure  per- 
mlssloa  from  the  Ooremor  In  order  to  proeure  railway  ticketa 
and  get  out  of  the  city.  Ught  members  went  ta  a  body  to 
the  Qoremor  for  this  purpose,  and  after  being  sharply  Inter* 
rogated,  a  permit  signed  by  the  Qoremor  was  glrea  them. 
They  were  Informed  by  the  Ooremor  that  they  could  not  get 
out  orer  the  BalUmore  4  Ohio  Ballroad,  as  he  had  glTen  ordets 
the  night  before  to  bum  the  bridge  over  the  Potomae  at  Bar* 
par's  FMrry.         \  . 

On  Sunday  mdmtag,  the  Stat  a  party  df  f^rteen  (toeluding 
twd  tadlea),  after  encountering  some  dlflkuUy,  got  out  of  the  eltr 
hr  two  lailraada.    When  they  arrtred  at  Aleiandrta  ta  the 
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afternoon,  they  found  the  city  ta  an  uproar— streeta  guarded, 
all  public  conreyances  by  land  and  water  discontinued;  and 
consequently  they  were  compelled  to  remain  orer  night  James 
Burley  managed  to  elude  the  guard  In  the  late  erentng  and 
made  his  way  on  foot  to  Washington,  where  the  writer  found 
him  next  morning  at  the  railway  station,  sitting  on  a  wheel- 
barrow, smoking  his  pipe,  apparently  rery  happy  to  be  out  of 
'Dtzle,"  and  once  mors  under  the  protection  of  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

It  soon  became  known  that  a  party  of  "^lack  Republicans," 
trying  to  make  their  way  out  of  the  State,  were  stopping  at 
Green's  Mansion  House.  About  ten  o'clock,  after  the  guesta 
of  the  hotel  had  retired,  and  the  night  clerk  and  the  writer 
were  In  the  oflke.  arranging  about  a  missing  trunk,  six  or  eight 
great  rough  fellows  came  rushing  Into  the  ptace  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  examine  the  hotel  register.  Inquiring  of  the  clerk 
the  political  status  of  each  guest  and  making  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  those  known  to  be  Union  men.  When  they  came 
to  the  name  of  W.  T.  Wllley,  they  Inquired:  "How  about  this 
fellowf  The  clerk  replied:  "I  don't  know;  there  Is  a  member 
of  the  ConTentlon,"  pointing  to  myself;  "he  can  tell  you."  To 
their  Inquiry  I  replied:  "He  Is  all  right"  Their  response 
waa:  "Damn  him,  he  had  better  be,  or  he  goes  Into  the  Poto- 
mac before  morning."  Whereupon  they  proceeded  'to  discuss  the 
proposition  made  by  one  of  their  number  to  put  the  entire  party 
in  the  riTer,  and  do  It  without  delay.  Finally  a  postponement 
waa  decided  upon,  and  the  mob  left  the  hotel  without  attempt* . 
tag  to  carry  their  threat  Into  execution.  Under  these  conditions 
I  thought  prudence  required  that  I  glTC  Information  to  my 
friends,  members  of  the  pariy,  of  what  I  had  Just  witaessed. 
and  to  proTlde  In  the  best  way  I  could  for  my  own  personal 
safety.  The  party  chose  to  remain  and  await  derelopments. 
I  Informed  my  colleague,  Hon.  W.  O.  Brown,  of  my  purpose  to 
leare  the  city,  If  I  oould,  at  an  early  hour  In  the  morning,  and 
suggested  that  he  accompany  me;  but  he  decided  to  remain. 
I  left  Alexandria  next  morning  at  two  o'clock  for  Washington, 
In  a  buggy  with  a  brisk  team  driven  by  a  white  man  who  was 
well  known  In  the  city.  We  were  stopped  In  the  suburbs  once 
by  the  guard,  but  had  no  further  difllculty  until*  we  reached  the 
Long  Bridge  over  the  Potomac,  which  wo  found  guarded  by  a 
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battMT  Of  Mtlllenr.  There  we  were  a«ain  halted  and  eleMIr 
laterrofated  hjr  the  officer  In  command,  and  finally  allowed  to 
proceed.  Alter  two  or  three  slight  adTontoree  In  Baltimore  and 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  I  reached  home  the  third  day  after  eseaplnff 
from  Richmond,  worn  In  body  and  sick  at  heart 

The  party  that  remained  at  Alexandria  were  not  permitted 
to  oome  on  to  Washington,  but  were  compelled  to  torn  their 
faosa  again  toward  Richmond.  Instead  of  retoming  to  Rich- 
mond, when  they  reached  Manassas  Junction,  they  left  the  rail- 
way train  and  hired  conveyances  across  the  mountain  to  Wla- 
ehester,  whence  they  trareled  by  rail  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  so 
OB  home.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  names  of  all  who  were  la 
this  party,  but  I  do  remember  W.  T.  Willey  and  his  wife.  Chea- 
ter D.  Hubbard,  James  Burley,  George  McO.  Porter,  Campbell 
Tarr,  Caleb  Boggess,  William  O.  Brown,  Marshall  M.  Dent,  John 
J.  Jackson,  Chapman  J.  Stuart,  and,  I  think,  John  &  B«rdelt» 
•ad  myself. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1811 1  met,  in  WiMeliag,  W.  H. 
B.  CnstlSt  a  Unioa  member  of  the  CoaTontion  from  Aeeoame, 
•C  whom  I  iaaulred  what  he  thought  would  hare  beea  the  reontt 
had  aot  the  Unioa  members  from  the  Northwest  escaped  from 
Blchmoad  as  they  did.  His  reply  was:  "I  think  they  woald  aot 
haTO  huag  yott,  but  you  would  be  la  Richmond  now." 

Aboat  two  BMmths,  June  14th,  after  the  heglra  of  the  North- 
weotora  members,  B.  F.  Wysor,  member  from  Pulaski,  oCered  a 
reaolatloa,  which  was  promptly  adopted,  iastrucUng  the  Coah 
mittee  oa  Bleetions»  of  which  A.  F.  Haymond  was  ehalrmaa, 
to  laaaire  aad  make  report  of  the  aumber  and  aames  of  mem- 
bers whose  seats  wore  Tacaat,  and  the  caase  of  saoh  Taoaados. 
Six.  days  liter,  Chairmaa  Haymoad  reported,  amoag  other 
thlagi.  that- 

"It  appeariag  to  the  eatisfectioB  of  the  Committee  that 
WUUam  O.  Browa,  James  Burley,  Joha  8.  Burdett,  Joha  B.  Oar- 
lllo,  MahihaU  M.  Deat,  Bphraim  B.  Hall,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 
Joha  J.  Jackaoa,  James  C.  McOrew,  George  McC.. Porter,  Chap- 
maa  J.  Stuart,  C^pbell  TUT  and  Waitaiaa  T.  Willey  haTO  beea 
eagaged  la  eeasiUraey  agalast  the  iategrity  of  the  Commoa- 
wealth  of  Ylrgiaia,  aad  are  aow  eagaged  \n  aldiag  aad  abetthig 
the  opea  eaeaiieo  of  Tlrgiala;   therefore,  - 
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"Ketolved,  That  the  said  William  O.  Brown  (and  the  others 
named  abore)  be  and  are  hereby  expelled  from  the  CooTentlon." 

When  the  resolution  was  taken,  the  names  were  Toted  on 
separately  and  all  were  expelled  except  Mr.  Willey,  whoee  case 
was  recommitted,  aad,  I  bellere,  nerer  again  reported.  This 
probably  grew  out  of  Haymond's  .personal  regard  for  Mr.  Willey. 
Caleb  Boggess  and  Sherrard  Clemens  were  expelled  afterwards. 
By  some  sort  of  fiction,  others  were  declared  elected  to  fill  the 
Tacancies  thus  created,  all  of  whom  were  Secessionists,  of  course, 
and  all  were  admitted  to  seats,  and  all  signed  the  ordinance, 
and  their  names  appear  on  the  numerous  copies  distributed 
throughout  the  country  as  though  they  were  original  members, 
lawfully  elected;  and  they  go  to  swell  to  that  extent  the  claim 
of  the  Secessionists  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  In  fhTor 
of  separation  from  the  Federal  Union. 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  la  your  letter  of  Juao 
27th: 

I  haTO  ao  kaowledge  of  how  laaay  aMmbers  of  the  Coavea- 
tion  were  liTing  when  John  Goode,  Jr.,  wrote  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Woihington  Can$ervaHv€  Mag^ne,  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  letter;  nor  do  I  know  the  number  now  liTlng; 
but  it  must  be  Tory  small,  as  most  If  aot  all  of  them  wore  thea 
past  middle  age,  and  more  than  the  life  of  a  generation  has 
passed  since.  Goode  was  a  rabid  Secessionist,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  write  without  a  strong  blaj  upon  the  subjeet  of 
■eoesslon.  I  huTo  not  seen  the  article  referred  to.  Goode  waa 
the  man  whom  Jubal  A*  Early  challenged  while  he  (Barly)  was 
a  professed  Uni<mist,  for  some  olfensiTe  language  used  by  Goode 
in  one  of  his  speeches.  Goode  said  he  meant  no  offease;  Barly 
■aid  he  was  not  mad— aad  there  was  ao  Mood  spilt 

Goremor  Letcher  may  hare  been  "a  Union  man  at  heart,** 
as  he  claimed  to  have  been  In  his  iaterrlew  with  Burdett  after 
the  war  was  ended,  and  possibly  was;  but  it  looks  like  a 
"death-bed  repentance."  He  gare  some  slight  oTldence  of  his 
respect  for  the  Union  In  his  proclamation  conrenlng  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  extra  session,  January  7,  1861,  in  which,  after 
declaring  the  Union  ''already  disrupted,"  placing  the  blame  oa 
the  North,  and  asserting  that  "South  Carolioa,  a  sorereiga 
SUte,  had  a  right  to  adopt  the  liae  aha  had  chosea"— that  ia» 
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MMde— he  dliciiMed  the  proposition  for  a  call  of  a  State  Ooii* 
Tentlon  to  determine  the  poeiUon  Virginia  should  take,  and 
declared  his  Arm  conTictlon  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  measnre; 
that  no  necessity  eilsted  for  it:  nor  did  he  conceiTe  that  any 
practical  good  would  be  accomplished  by  it;  and  then  he  apol* 
oglaed  for  the  opinion!  Letcher  was  weak  In  moral  courage. 
His  proclamation  was  an  anomalous  one;  and  it  was  thought  at 
the  time  by  some  that  It  had  been  forced  from  him  by  the  seces- 
sion cabal,  and  that  a  refusal  would  hare  gone  hard  with  him. 
HaTlng  yielded  te  the  first  demand  of  the  conspirators,  he  eon- 
tinned  (perhaps  unwillingly)  their  tool  to  the  end. 

George  W.  Summers  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability. 
He  did  Taiiant  battle  in  the  ConTcntlon  for  the  Union;  but 
as  you  know,  he  gare  little  encouragement  to  the  Western  aoTt- 
msnt,  and  literally  no  aid.  He  lacked  one  essential  quality  of  a 
lender  in  emergencies— courage. 

John  8.  Carlile  was  a  Douglas  Democrat— elected  as  a 
Unionist  to  the  OonTentlon— and  tried  to  represent  his  eonstlt> 
vents  as  such,  but  entertained  strong'  pro-slaTery  opinlens; 
wat  la  fiTor  of  maintaining  the  Federal  Union,  but  it  must  bo 
a  Union  with  negro  slayery  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws;  and  he  was  anti-coercion.  Early  in  the  session  he 
oltofed  this: 

**B€9olved,  That  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  Chlsholm  vs.  The  State  of 
Georgia,  and  the  adoption  of  the  BleTenth  Amendment  to  the 
Csnatltntlon,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  impressloa 
that  the  FMeral  goiremment  possssssd  the  power  to  coerce  a 
Btate  could  hare  obtained  credence." 

Tou  know  what  his  course  was  In  the  Conrention  at  Wheel- 
tag  and  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when  the  admission  of  the ' 
new  State  was  under  discussion  In  that  body. 

Caleb  Doggess  was  elected  by  the  Unionists  of  Lewis  County  • 
and  was  true  to  his  constituents  In  his  rotes  in  the  ConTentlon,' 
▼otlag  uniformly  with  his  Union  colleagues.    He  was,  I  beUere, 
a  true  manly  man. 

I  remember  ll^le  of  George  W.  Berlin.^  He  was  elected  by 
a  Union  constituency  and  Toted  against  the  secession  ordinance. 
Ho  continued  a  member  of  the  Cion?ention^to  Its-llaM  adjonm- 
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John  N.  Hughes  was  elected  as  a  Unionist,  but  prored  recre- 
ant to  his  trust  Seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  the  con- 
spirators, he  Toted  for  the  ordinance  of  separation.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  ability.  After  he  came  from  the  Conyention.  while 
trying  to  escape  from  some  Union  soldiers  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  suddenly  came  in  contact  with  a 
company  of  rebel  troops,  and,  mistaking  them  in  the  dark  for 
Union  soldiers,  proclaimed  himself  a  Union  man;  whereupon 
he  was  shot  and  killed.  Such  was  the  story  of  his  taking  off, 
as  told  at  the  time. 

Benjamin  Wilson  was  regarded  as  lacking  the  courage  of 
his  couTictlons.  He  was  not  actlTO  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conrentlon.  His  attention  was  directed  more  to  matters  relating 
to  the  goremment  of  the  State  than  to  Its  secession  from  the 
Union.  He  appeared  quite  willing  that  the  State  should  remain  in 
the  Union,  but  wanted  reform  in  its  constitution  and  laws;  and 
at  the  same  time  had  no  particular  objection  to  the  State  seced- 
ing, proTldlng  it  were  done  without  his  Toto.  In  his  attempt 
to  stand  neutral,  he  was  regarded  with  a  lack  of  confidence  by 
both  parties.  He  had  left  the  Conrentlon  prerious  to  the  ttnd  of 
Norember,  and  on  that  day  a  resolution  was  introduced  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Prlrlleges  and  Elections  to  Inquire  Into 
the  cause  of  his  absence  and  also  that  of  Boggess  and  Clemens. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  Committee,  Boggess  and  Clemens  were 
expelled;  but  the  Committee  reported  that  It  had  "no  eridence 
of  the  disloyalty  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  nor  to  explain  the  cause 
of  his  absence  from  the  Conrentlon,  and  they  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the  case  of  Benjamin 
Wilson." 

It  Is  stated  abore  that  the  case  of  W.  T.  Wllley  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and  nerer  again  reported 
i.  —which  is  litsrally  true;  but  I  find  that  on  the  16th  of  Norem- 
ber, Mlers  W.  Fisher  offered  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

"Aetolved,  That  Waltman  T.  Wllley  be  and  he  is  hereby 
expelled  as  a  member  of  this  body  on  account  of  his  disloyalty 
to  the  Confederate  States  and  his  adherence  to  the  enemies  of 
the  same." 

Ton  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  Important  erents 
which  transpired  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  from 
the  time  the  Union  members  returned  until  the  State  of  Weft 
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Virginia  wm  organlfed,  and  for  iobm  yean  Ikereaftar.    I  aead 
Bot,  tharafora,  mantloB  tham  bara. 

Aftar  Maia  littla  retaarch.  tha  foragolng  baa  bean  wrlttan 
aoBMwbat  baatUy;  and  wblla  It  may  contain  a  (aw  Immatarlal 
arrara  at  to  atatomanta  of  facts,  it  will  be  found  mibaCantlallr 
aarraet  In  addition  to  tbeee  eleren  tbeeti,  I  eend  yon  llata 
af  newei  one  of  members  of  tbe  Virginia  ConTantlon,  tba 
otber  tbe  namea  of  tboae  wbo  roted  for  and  against  tba  ordl* 
of  secession.     Botb  are  antbantlc,  as  I  bava  original 


Klngwood.  W.  Va.,  September  If.  1H%. 
Soon  after  writing,  yon  on  tbe  14tb  I  reeelTed  your  esteemed 
tsTor  of  tbe  lltb,  witb  magaslna  article  by  Jobn  Goode,  Jr.  I 
bare  given  tba  article  a  basty  pemsal  and  find  it  to  be  derarly 
written,  and  planslble  wltbal»  bat  lacking  in  candor— I  mlgbt 
say,  tmtbfulness.  Let  me  quote  one  statement:  "It  Is  a  great 
Blataka  to  aopposa  tbat  so  far  aa  Virginia  was  concerned  tba 
war  between  tbe  Statea  was  waged  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  perpetn* 
atlng  staTary."  For  wbat.  tben,  waa  It  waged?  Waa  It  simply 
for  tba  purpose  of  making  good  tba  claim  tbat  tbe  State  bad 
tba  rigbt  nndar  tba  Oonstitotlon  to  witbdraw  at  bar  will  from 
tba  Federal  Union?  Hardly.  If  It  were  not  to  aecnre  tba 
"rigbt"  to  perpetuate  slarery  In  tbe  Statea  wbere  It  eilstad, 
and  to  carry  It  Into  tba  Tarritoriea  and  "perpetuate"  it  tbere, 
wbat  waa  it?  Wbat  did  tbe  Oommittae  on  Federal  Relatlona 
mean  by  appending  to  tbeir  report  on  tbe  ftb  of  liarcb  tbe  pro- 
posed amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  Statea  so 
tborangbly  to  perpetuate  slaTery  In  tbe  Statea  wbere  It  tben 
eodslad,  and  permitting  it  to  be  eatabllsbed  In  tbe  Territoriea 
nortb  of  Sr  80*.  and  forbidding  Its  abollUon  in  tba  District 
of  Columbia,  and  reaulring  fugitlTo  slsTes  escaping  Into  free 
States  to  be  returned  to  tbeIr  owners  by  legal  anactflMUt?  Wbat 
otber  "rigbt"  were  tbey  propoaing  to  flgbt  for?  I  know  tba 
Soutb  tbreataned  nulllflcatlon  because  of  tbe  tariff;  and  wanted 
free  trade;  but  could  tbat  be  called  a  "rigbt"?  It  la  too  Uta 
(or,  I  ougbt  to  saA  too  early)  In  tba  bistory  of  tbese  tliMS  for 
Mr.  Oooda  or  any  otber  defender  of  African  slaTary,  and  tba 
war  al  tba  rSbelUon,  to  Inculcate  tbe  belief  tbat  slavary  waa 
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not  tbe  moTlng  cause  of  Virginia  secession  aa  well  aa  tbat  of  all 
tbe  soHsaUed  slaTC  SUtes;  and  next  to  tbat  waa  tba  unboly 
ambition  of  Soutbam  politicians,  wbo  saw  political  power  In 
tbe  general  goTomment  allpping  away  from  tbesk 
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Accomac William  H.  a  CustIs, 

Albemarle  ValanUne  W.  SoutbaUt 

James  B.  Hotcomba. 

Alexandria  George  W.  Brent 

Atlegbany  and  Batb  Tbomas  Sitlington. 

Amelia  and  NoUway Lewis  B.  Hanrle. 

Amberst  ..Samuel  H.  Garland. 

Appomattox   Lewis  D.  Isbell. 

Augusta  ..•••*••••••••••••••••  A*  ■■*  ■■*  Btuart, 

Jobn  B.  Baldwin, 

George  Baylor. 

Barbour  Samuel  Woods. 

Bedford    4 William  L.  Goggin, 

Jobn  Goode,  Jr. 
Berkeley *...•• Edmond  Pendleton, 

Allen  C.  Hammond. 
Botetourt  and  Craig Fleming  B.  Miller, 

W.  W.  Boyd. 
Braxton,  Nlcbolas  and  Clay....  Benjamin  W.  Byma. 

Brooke   Campbell  Tarr. 

Brunswick James  a  Mallory. 

Bucktngbam  William  W.  Forbea. 

CabeU  William  McComaa. 

Campbell  ^^^^  ^'  Speed, 

Cbarlea  R.  SUugbtec 

Cuollne   ..• «..,.••  Edmund  T.  Morris. 

Carroll  F.  U  Hale. 

Cbarles  City,  Jersey  City  and 

New  Kent Jo»>n  Ww. 

Cbarlotta  ...*: Wood  Bouldln. 


5S6  THB  maamaiQ  of  yiBoiHiA. 

CkaHtrMd   ....; Janes  H.  Coi. 

^^'^    * Hmh  M.  NelMHL 

C»lf«P«r   Jun«t  Burtoovr. 

CmberlMU  aad  PowhattMi. . . .  Wllllm  C.  Scott 

Dinwiddle Junes  Botstenv. 

Deddrldci  and  Tyler Chapman  J.  Stnart 

maabeth  City,  WanHek,  York 

and  Wllllaaiaimn Chartea  K.  Mallorf • 

■nes  and  King  and  Qneen....  Richard  H.  Cos. 

VMrfax   Richard  H.  Dalany; 

Vtafnler Roberts.  Scott, 

John  Q.  Ifarr. 

f^ayette  and  Raleigh Henry  U  Ollleaplei    . 

IvvMnn  Junes  U.  Strange^ 

Fn»kUn   ••* JabalA.Bariy, 

Peter  Sanndera,  8r« 

loyd  Harrey  Desklns. 

''•^•Hek  Robert  T.  Conrad,     , 

James  MarshalL 

OUm  Ifanlllus  Chamnaa. 

•••••John  T.  Seawelt 

Walter  D.  Leaker 

CMlmer,  Wirt  and  Oalhonn C.  a  Conrad. 

Qrayaon  WUllam  C.  Parka. 

Qreen  and  Orange Jeremiah  Morton. 

Qreenbrlar Samoel  Price. 

QreensTllle  and  Bissei J.  R.  Chambllss. 

BAiltex   Thomas  a  Flonmoy, 

JanMs  C.  Bmce. 

Bampahire  Bdward  M.  Armstrong; 

Darld  Pugh. 
!••••••••••••••••••••  George  McC.  Porter* 

George  W.  Rkharisoa 

Hardy •••••4. •••!•  Thomas  MasHn. 

Hhrrlssn   ••••••'••••^  John  a  Cartlle, 

Benjamin  Wilson. 

Henrico  JL« Williams  C.  Wlckham 

Henry  •••••«•••••• ••••*•  Peyton  GraTely. 

Highland  •• ••••  ^  George  W.  Hnll. 

tale  of  Wight Robert  a  WhttMd. 
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Jackaon  and  Roane Francis  P.  Tomer. 

Jefferson Alfred  U.  Barbovr, 

Logan  Osbnm. 
Kanawha  •••••••George  W.  SttmflMn» 

Splcer  Patrick. 

King  George  and  Stafford Edward  Walter. 

King  WUllam F^ndall  Gregory.  Jr* 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland.  Addison  Hall. 

Lee  • •  •  •  ••John  D.  Sharp. 

Lee  and  Scott Peter  C.  Johnson* 

Lewis   Caleb  Boggess. 

Logan,  Boone  and  Wyoming  . . .  James  Lawson. 
London • • John  Janney, 

John  A.  Carter. 

Lonlsa  William  M.  Ambler^ 

LnnMiburg  ••••••••••••••••••••  W.  J.  Neblett. 

Madison  ••  Angns  R  Blakey. 

Marlon  •  •  •  •  Alphens  F.  Haymondt 

Bphralm  B.  HalL 

Marshall    -James  Bnrley. 

Mason   James  H.  Conch. 

Matthews  and  MIddleses Robert  L.  Montagne^ 

Mecklenburg Thomas  F.  Goods. 

Mercer   •••••  Napoleon  a  French. 

Monongnlla  Waltman  T.  Wllley. 

Marshall  M.  Dsnt 
Monroe   ••• Allen  T.  Caperton* 

John  Echols, 

Montgomery  William  Ballard 

Morgan *•••• .Johnson  Orrlck. 

Nansemond  •.• ••• John  R  Kllby. 

Nelson  ••••••« Frederick  M.  CabelL 

Norfolk  City George  Blow,  Jr. 

Norfolk  Connty William  White, 

J.  G.  Holladay. 
Northampton  ••••••••••••••••••MIers  W.  Fisher. 

Ohio  • ••••••••••••••••••••Sherrard  Clemens* 

Chester  D.  Hnbbard. 

Page  ..« Peter  B.  Borst 

Patrick  •••• Samnel  G.  Staplen* 
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PMidletni  HeniT  H.  llatlen. 

FocahoBtM PftQl  MeNell. 

Peterilnirf   Thomas  Branch. 

Plttaytranla   •••••William  T.  Sathertta, 

William  U.  Treadwaf; 
Pleaaanta  and 

Ritchie Cjnis  HaU. 

PrwtoB   WlUiam  O.  Brown, 

James  C.  M cOrew* 

Prince  William Bppa  Hvnton. 

Princeaa  Anne Hennr  A.  WImu 

Prince  George  and  Sany Timothy  RlTee. 

Pttlaald  Benjamin  P.  Wrsor. . 

Pntnam    James  W.  Hoce. 

Randolph  and  Tneker John  N.  Hnghea. 

Rappahannock  Horatio  O.  Moffet 

Richmond  City William  H.  MacterlaaC 

Marmadnke  Johnson, 

George  W.   Randol|rih» 
Richmond  Oonntsr  and  Westmore- 
land  John  Criteher. 

Roanoke George  P.  Tayloe. 

Roekhrldge  ••••Samnel  McD.  Moore^ 

James  B.  Dorman. 
Rockingham  ..•'••.•••••••••«««8amnel A.Coffman» 

John  P.  Lewis, 

Algernon  8.  Gray. 

Rissen  and  Wise William  B.  Aston. 

Scott    Colbert  C.  Pogato. 

Ilhonandoah   Samnel  C.  Williams^ 

Raphael  U.  Conn. 

Smyth .•• ..•> James  W.  Sheffey^ 

Southampton John  J.  ICIndred. 

Spotsyhmnln •••;•••  John  L.  Ifarye,  Bt. 

"Hiylor   ••• • •••••  John  8.  Bvrdett 

ThasweU   •.... WiUlam  P.  Cecil* 

\^  Samnel  L.  Graham. 

^Upshnr   ••.•••^•••••••••••••••George  W.  Berlin. 

Warron   ^.^ •••••«•  Robert*  H.  Turner. 

Washingtos   ••••••••« Robert  ■.  Grant, 

,•*.  A.  C«,«t . 

■>       '  .-  !. 
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Wayne   Burwell  Spurlock. 

Wetael    Leonard  a  Halt 

Wood    John  J.Jackson. 

Wythe  Robert  C.  Kent 

Prince  Bdward John  T.  Thornton:— ISl 

The  following  named  members  of  the  Virginia  State  Cos- 
TcnUon.  which  assembled  In  the  City  of  Richmond  PMmmry  U, 
1861,  Toted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession,  April  17*  IML 


WllUam  M.  Ambler, 
William  B.  Aston, 
James  Barbour, 
Angus  R.  Blakey, 
George  Blow,  Jr., 
James  Boisseau, 
Peter  B.  Borst, 
Wood  Bouldin, 
WlUlam  W.  Boyd, 
Thomas  Branch, 
James  C.  Bruce, 
Prederick  M.  CabeU, 
John  A.  Campbell, 
Allen  Caperton, 
William  P.  Cedl, 
John  R.  Chambliss, 
iianilius  Chapman, 
Samuel  A.  Cothnan, 
Raphael  M.  Conn, 
James  H.  Cox, 
Richard  H.  Cox, 
John  Criteher, 
Harrey  Desklns, 
James  B.  Dorman* 
John  Bchols, 
Miers  W.  PIshsr, 
Thomas  S.  Pkmmoy, 
William  W.  P^rbeo, 
Napoleon  B.  Prench, 


Peter  C.  Johnson, 
Robert  C.  Kent, 
John  J.  Kindred, 
James  Lawson, 
Walter  D.  Leak, 
William  H.  McParlaaC 
Charles  K.  Ifallory, 
James  B.  liallory. 
John  L.  Marye,  8r. 
Plemlng  B.  Miller, 
HoraUo  G.  MoAitt, 
Robert  L.  Montague^ 
Edmund  T.  Morris, 
Jeremiah  T.  Morton, 
William  G.  Neblett, 
Johnson  Orrick, 
William  C.  Parks, 
William  Ballard  Prestoi 
George  W.  Randolph, 
George  W.  Rlchardsso* 
Timothy  Rlres, 
Robert  B.  Scott, 
William  C  Scott, 
John  T.  Seawell, 
James  W.  Sheffey, 
Charles  R.  Slaughter* 
ValenUne  W.  Southall, 
John  M.  I^Med, 
Samuel  G.  Staples, 
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flumel  U,  Oarlaad, 
a  L.  OtUeq^ie. 
SuBiel  L.  Qrahan, 
Ftodall  Or«goiT>  Jr. 
William  L.  Oonln, 
John  Goods,  Jr. 
Thomat  P.  Goodo,    • 
F.  L.  Halo, 
Cyma  Hall, 
Looaard  8.  Hall, 
Lawls  ■.  Harrlo, 
Jamaa  P.  HolooabOb 
John  N.  Hag hei, 
Bppa  HuilOB, 
Lowli  D.  Isbell, 
Manaadiilra  JoIibmb. 


James  U.  Straaga, 
William  T.  StttherUa, 
Goorfo  P.  Tarloa, 
Joha  T.  ThoralOB, 
William  T.  Tredwaf; 
Robert  |I.  Tnraar, 
John  Tyler, 
Bdward  Waller, 
Robert  H.  WhltlleM, 
Samael  C.  WllllaB% 
Henry  A.  Wise, 
Samuel  Woodi» 
Benjamin  P.  Wyior .  9% 
Franklin  P.  Tomer, 
Addison  Ball— l-M. 


Ben  Wilson  of  Clarfcsbari,  Harrison  CJoonty,  was 
from  Totlng  at  bis  own  rsQuesL 


Tke  following  aMmbers  of  the  Virginia  Conventlstt 
against  the  ordinance  of  sseesslon,— April  17,  18C1. 


John  Janney,  (prealdent) 
■dward  WL  Armstrong, 
John  B.  Baldwin, 
George  Baylor, 
George  W.  Berlin, 
Caleb  Boggess, 
George  W.  Brent, 
William  G.  BrowB» 
John  8.  Bnrdett, 
James  Barley, 
Benjamin  W.  Bym«, 
John  a  Carille,  ^ 

J<An  A.  Carter, 
Sherrard  Clen^BS, 
tC  B.  Osnrad,  * 
Robert  T.  Conrad, 
Jamss  H.  Coneh, 


Alpheus  P.  HayflMNid, 
Chester  D.  Hvbbard, 
George  W.  Hall, 
John  J.  Jackson, 
John  F.  Lewls» 
William  McComa*, 
James  C.  McGrew, 
James  Marshall, 
Samnel  McD.  Moorti 
Henry  H.  Masters, 
Hngh  M.  Nelson, 
Logan  Osbam, 
Splcer  Patrick,* 
Bdmnnd  Pendleton, 
George  McC«  Portsff 
Samnel  Pricey 
DaTld  Pugh, 


I 
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W.  H.  B.  CnsUs, 
Marshall   M.  Dent, 
William  H.  Dulany, 
Jubal  A.  Bariy, 
Colbert  C  Fugate, 
Peyton  GraTcly, 
Algernon  8.  Gray, 
Bphraim  B.  Hall, 
Allen  C.  Hammond, 
James  W.  Hoge 
J.  G.  Holladay, 


John  D.  Sharp, 
Thomas  Bltliagton, 
Barwell  Bpurlock, 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stnart, 
Chapman  J.  Staart, 
George  W.  Summers, 
Campbell  Tarr, 
William  White, 
Williams  a  Wlckham. 
Waltman  T.  WUky,-M. 


Tho  members  named  brtow'dld  not  vote: 

John  Q.  Marr, 
Peter  Saunders,  Sr. 
Thomas  Maslin, 
Benjamin  Wilson, 
Alfred  M.  Barbour, 
•Addison  Hall, 
Paul  McNeil, 
John  J.  Kindred, 
Roberi  ■.  Grant,—!. 

•Addison  Hall,  subsequently  ssked  and  obtained  leare  la 
record  his  Tote'  In  favor  of  the  ordinance  and  preamble. 


CBISP  COMMENT  BT  BUBOETT  OF  TATLOB. 


Hon.  John  8.  Burdett,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1861  from  Tajlor  County/  is  an* 
other  of  the  few  snrvivors  of  that  body.  lie  is  now  resi- 
dent at  the  West  Virginia  capital,  past  his  82d  year,  in 
good  health  and  faculty*  lie  was  one  of  the  most  fearless 
and  determined  of  the  loyal  Virginians  in  the  Conrentidki, 
and  one  of  the  most  actiye  and  ontspoken,  after  the  return 
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Jour  8.  BinDRT. 


of  the  delates  from  the  Northwest^  in  organkiiig  resittr 
inoe  to  its  edieta,  as  references  and  quotations  made  else- 
whers  amply  show.  Mr.  Bnrdett  receiyed  at  the  hands 
of  President  Lincob  appointment  as  Captain  and  Qvar 
termaster,  and  served  with  credit  and  distinction  with  the 
Armj  of  the  Potomac  The  author  wrote  him  about  the 
first  of  May,  1900,  making  inquiry  for  his  reoollecticm 
on  some  doubtful  points  and  received  a  reply  dated  May 
6thy  written  in  characteristic  vein  and  showing  that  the 
writer  of  it  ilfas  ''chipper  and  peurt^  as  many  a  man 
twenty  years  his  junior.  ^  In  this  letter  Mr.  Burdett  ouikes 
tiiis  allusion  to  Mr.  Carlile: 


THE   EXODUS   FROM   EICIIMOXD. 
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Now.  In  resard  to  the  portentoua  and  dark  days  of  the 
rebellion*  I  cannot  say  mach  that  wiU  be  ueefiil  to  you.  b«t  I 
will  say  I  was  ikar  from  Its  Inception  to  Its  Appomattox,  taklns 
part  In  early  discussions  and  meetings  looking  to  the  restoration 
of  the  goremment  of  Virginia,  culminating  In  aiding  to  form 
West  Virginia;  this  completed  while  serrlng  as  Captain  In  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  an  honorable  appointment  from  the 
Immortal  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Carlile  was  a  member  and  Toted  for  my  confirmation. 
Poor  Carlile!  died  In  Clarksbnrg;  turned  against  the  New 
SUto  bill  and  lost  all  his  glory  of  the  RebeUlon  by  denying  the 
record  In  the  matter.  With  all  his  fitnlts,  I  lore  his  memory. 
Much  about  him  to  commend.    So  drop  a  tsar  and  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Burdett  continues : 


My  connection  and  history  with  the  rebellion  was  outspoken 
and  bold,  and  elldted  bitter  denunciation  from  the  Richmond 
press,  the  ^a^iilrer  denouncing  me  as  "^e  execrable,  damnable 
Burdett,  whom  we  missed  capturing  at  PhlUlppa,  and,  had  we 
got  him,  would  haye  spent  no  time  guarding  him."  Well,  I  am 
here,  thank  God,  to  repeat  the  story  how  they  did  not  "got**  me; 
but  we  got  a  ssTod  country  and  a  new  map  of  Virginia,  minus 
gaUaat  West  Vlrglnlar-a  glorious  outcome  of  the  rlllalneus 
effort  to  destroy  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

The  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  Ifth  of  April,  and  we 
recalcitrants  lit  out  on  first  trains  we  could  catch  acme  twelTe 
or  fifteen  of  us— Carlile,  Clemens,  Dent  and  others.  A  dispatch 
from  Qoremor  Letcher  failed  to  arrest  us  at  Fredericksburg. 
When  we  got  to  Washington,  some  went  North.  I  caake  to  my 
home  on  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  and  John  Seddon  and  Alt  Bar- 
bour sat  In  my  front,  with  bottles  of  whlikey.  When  they  saw 
me,  they  said:'  liurdett,  you  seceded  at  Richmond,  did  your* 
They  .were  members  and  on  the  way  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  grab 
the*  armory  and  open  up  rerolutlonary  derllmeat  Barbour 
was  a  member  from  Jefferson  County,  In  which  Harper's  Ferry 
Is  sltoated. 

My  good  wife  reminds  me,  while  attempting  to  write  you, 
that  I  could  haye  written  a  book  of  Interest  of  tlie  tlsMS  from 
regular  letters  sent  her  during  serrlce  of  three  years  In  the 
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war;  Imt  when  I  movtd  from  1117  old  boute  In  PrantytowB,  I 
Imniod  all  ap,  aad  left  otben  to  do  our  memorj  jattleo.  I  aia 
Mldom  mentlonod.  Othen  Uko  tbo  cake  and  the  credit  of  realstp 
aaoe  to  leceeelon  In  the  Convention  at  RIobmond  and  formation 
of  the  New  SUte.  I  was  one  of  flTO— Campbell  Tarr,  Crdtbera, 
Jobn  Sbttttleswortb  of  Clarkiborg  (forget  the  otber)->wbo.  In 
18f  1,  went  up  to  WeUeburg  and  landed  tboee  two  tbouiand  guns 
on  tbe  liland  at  Wbeellng.  I  propoeed  It  Old  Bnrdett  Is  fdrgotp 
ten.  Be  It  eo.  Bxcuie  egotlnn.  It  It  tbe  offband  effusion  of  an 
old  Teteran. 

After  receipt  of  his  first  letter,  I  asked  Mr.  Burdett 
to  give  mo  a  more  detailed  acoount  of  the  exodus  front 
Ridimond,  and  any  other  points  of  interest  about  the  Con- 
vention he  eonld  recall,  asking  him  particularly  about 
Huf^  of  Randolph,  who  had  been  one  of  my  teachers  and 
of  whose  tragic  death  I  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  defi- 
nite account.  In  a  second  letter,  written  May  21st,  Mr. 
Burdett  says : 

■ 

Tou  allude  to  the  time  and  manner  of  our  leaving  Rlcb* 
mend  after  tbe  passage  of  tbe  ordinance.  Well,  a  daj  or  two 
before  tbe  If tb  we  were  threatened  with  an  assault  from  tbe 
opposition  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Convention  If  we  did  not  pass 
tbe  ordinance;  but  ascerUlnIng  that  gold  and  bribenr.  negro 
traders,  faro  banks,  gamblers  and  other  villainous  appliances 
bad  reversed  majorttles  so  that  thejr  bad  elgbtjr  secession  against 
flftj-slz  opposed— when  we  met  at  first  tbe  loyal  Union  men 
f  bad  elgbtsr  against  rebel  flft7-slx--after  tbe  passage  of  tbe  ordi- 
nance, on  tbe  Iftb,  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  17tb.  tbe  loyal  ele- 
ment of  West  Virginia  bustled  for  their  lives;  and  each  fel- 
low, leaving  dotbes  In  wash,  found  bis  way  to  tbe  first  train  on 
Broad  street  via  Fredericksburg,  etc,  for  home.  We  scattered 
at  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  different  directions,  by  dlffe^ 
eat  lines,  some  via  Plttoburg.  t  went  It  alone  and  made  for 
tbe  Baltimore  4k  Oalotor  my  home  at  Pruntytown,  near  Orafton. 
'  At  Harper's  Ferry  I  found  great  eidtement  Tbe  platform 
^  was  black  with  a  frensled  crowd.   Jobn  Swidon  and  Alf.  Ilarbonr 
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were  on  tbe  train,  and  plenty  of  whiskey  bottles  In  front  of 
them.  They  soon  recognised  me,  and  said:  "Burdett.  you  le- 
ceded— eighty  for  and  fifty-six  againstf  "WeU.**  said  I  "what 
about  the  injunction  of  secrecy?**  No  reply.  Thinks  I  to  myself: 
I  will  see  whether  I  have  any  locks  on  my  mouth  to  keep  rebel 
secrets  from  loyal  West  Virginia. 

80.  you  see,  we  got  to  Wheeling  In  a  scattering  manner, 
and  soon  found  about  four  hundred  brown-fisted  fellows  in 
Wheeling,  cogitating  ways  and  means  of  resistance  to  the  rebell- 
ion. Went  home  and  sent  up  regular  delegates  into  Convention; 
restored  the  government  by  making  Peirpoint.  Oovemor.  regard- 
ina  John  Letcher  as  In  abdication  at  Richmond;  and  from  one 
step  to  another  went  on  forming  lines  and  a  bill  for  a  new  State, 
which  was  finished  by  Congress,  and  signed  by  A.  Lincoln  as  a 
New  Year's  present  Your  humble  servant  was  generally  there 
in  thoss  days,  but  long  since  forgotten.  We  assumed  to  be 
Virginia,  and  was  so  recognised  by  the  Washington  powers. 

By  the  way,  at  tbe  time  of  hurrying  out  of  Richmond.  John 
Letcher,  who  was  then  Governor  (but  Letcher  always  was  a 
Union  man  at  heart),  sent  a  dispatch  to  arrest  us  runaway 
members  of  the  Convention;  but  took  good  care  to  see  that  the 
despatch  was  a  few  minutes  too  late.  After  the  war  was  over, 
I  met  Letcher  at  bis  home  at  Lexington,  and  talked  hours  with 
him.  He -said  he  was  always  with  us  In  heart,  but  had  to 
appear  nominaUy  with  tbe  South.  The  roughs  of  Richmond 
ran  up  a  rebel  flag  on  the  capltol  and  Letcher  made  them  haul 
It  down,  as  we  bad  not  up  to  that  time  seceded.  80  Jobn  was 
not  so  bad. 

Those  who  stayed  behind  were:  B.  B.  Hall,  loyal  to  the 
backbone;  WUley.  weak.  There  was  a  Hall  from  Wetzel,  who 
sold  out  for  a  gold-beaded  cane.  He  was  a  sure  "gold-bug"— 
voted  for  secession. 

John  Goods  stopped  off  at  Washington  with  Alf.  Barbour, 
so  Barbour  could  resign  tbe  ofllce  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry.  At  Harper's  Ferry.  Barbour 
stepped  off  the  train  and  said  sometbina  and  up  went  a  tumul- 
tuous shout  I  stepped  off  and  said:  "Barbour,  what  did  you 
sayf  He  did  not  reply,  and  to  avoid  arrest  I  stepped  back  on 
the  train  and  guessed  he  was  there  to  grab  the  arsenal  and  steal 
all  Its  valuable  and  costly  machinery.  It  turned  out  that  way« 
Revolutionary  devilment  took  tbe  locks  off  our  mouths. 
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WWtt  I  fot  boiiie,  the  Rockbridge  CaTalrjr  of  ttie  8o«Ui 
dashed  aroiuid  mj  hooee  at  Pnintytown;  had  a  writ  from  Colo- 
nel Porterileld  to  take  me,  "dead  or  alire."  I  wat  not  there. 
Mr  wife  and  bojr  of  elzteen  boldly  defied  them,  and  wife  tald, 
Thank  God,  he  la  not  In  the  house."  And  the  little  boy 
wrenched  hie  gnn  ovt  of  their  hands,  and  the  officer  told  him 
he  was  *%  brare  boy,**  and  might  keep  his  gun.  The  AlchsioiMl 
EMuirwr  came  out  and  said:  "The  execrable  and  damnable 
Burdett  we  missed  by  a  hair's  breadth;  bnt  had  we  got  him, 
would  hare  spent  no  time  in  guarding  him!"  All  that  class  of 
men— Jew,  gentile,  dog  and  derll— hare  all  passed  to  their 
wicked  lerel;  and.  thank  Qod,  I  am  still  In  the  land  of  tho 
ItTlng. 

The  Inddent  of  Carllle's  gold  chain  I  forget  But  his  eoa- 
dnet  as  to  loyalty  was  golden  up  to  the  critical  hour  of  secession* 
and  he  was  assaulted  and  Insulted  for  his  bold  opposltloB  to  It 

Wllley,  who  stayed  behind  and  figured  with  the  rile  end 
of  the  Conrentlon,  was  alwajrs  wishy-washy— short  on  hnek- 
hone;  and  God  only  knows  what  soft  talk  was  done;  but 
some  said  he  was  weak  enough  to  hint  a  purpose  to  organise 
when  he  got  back  to  Western  Virginia  the  squirrel-gun  boys  of 
the  mountains  to  aid  the  rebels.  But  when  he  got  back  he 
seemed  almost  dased  at  the  general  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
of  West  Virginians;  and  at  Wheeling,  on  the  baleony  of  tho 
Ifel/irs,  being  called  for,  opened  up  by  declaring  a  lock  was  on 
his  mouth,  alluding  to  the  injunction  of  secrecy  put  on  us  on 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance.  It  fell  still-born.  Some  fellow 
bawled  out:  "Hang  him!**  In  obedience  to  a  loud  and  unlTorsal 
oalt  your  humble  correspondent  was  called  to  fdllow  him;  and 
my  first  remark  was  that  I  had  no  lock  on  my  month,  or  Upa 
hermetically  sealed  as  to  keeping  secrets  of  rebels.  Thunders 
of  applause  followed,  as  did  with  almost  each  sentence  In  our 
continued  remarks.  I  simply  shot  from  the  shoulder  and  boldly 
ntltred  defiinee  to  the  damnable  and  wicked  act  of  seeesslsn. 

Mr.  Wllley  attempted  the  same  speech  at  Morgantown,  and 
was  hooted  at  and  was  called  on  clamorously  to  Talk  Unlenl** 
Wen  (would  you^beliere  it?),  to  stiffen  his  backbone,  Kramer 
and  a  few  white-washing  friends  rushed  up  to  Wheelinf— 4ho 
Leglslatnre  being  in  ssssion  and  In  the  confusion  of  the  hour, 
netnaUy  put  him  Into  the  United  Stotes  Benate   becansa,  with 
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all  his  faults,  he  was  an  orator  and  talented,  and  would  adorn 
the  station!  So  pluck  and  nerve  counted  for  nothing.  Such  Is 
human  frailty.    He  is  dead— peace  to  his  ashes! 

John  N.  Hughes  was  elected  as  an  ultra  Union  man,  with 
circular  and  speeches  declaring  he  would  suffer  arms  torn  off  and 
body  immolated  on  the  altar  of  his  country  before  he  would 
rote  for  an  ordinance  of  secession,  taking  his  SUte.  Virginia, 
out  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  ghastly  story  to  tell.  Burley.  of 
Moundsville.  Hughes  and  myself,  all  loyal  men.  roomed  together, 
and  all  Tied  vith  each  other  as  to  our  loyalty  and  dcroUon  to 
the  United  States.  But  In  a  short  time.  Hughes,  for  some  rea- 
sons I  will  explain,  came  In  one  day  and  In  an  exulting  manner 
said  he  was  going  to  Tote  for  an  ordinance  separating  Virginia 
from  the  Union.  I  replied:  "If  you  do.  In  the  face  of  solemn 
pledges  to  your  Randolph  constituents,  you  will  never  prosper 
In  this  world  or  the  world  to  come."  He  threatened  me  with 
Tlolence.  I  defied  him  and  told  him  that  a  man  guilty  of  such 
treachery  and  Infidelity  could  not  whip  any  one.  Well,  he 
TOted  for  the  ordinance,  and  skedaddled  from  Richmond;  and 
at  Mcaellan's  fight  at  Rich  MounUin.  In  Randolph  County, 
he  was  In  the  act  of  mahlng  on  horseback,  as  he  thought  to 
the  United  SUtes  lines,  and  haUoed,  "Hurrah  for  Uncoln!"  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  rebel  lines,  and  they  shot  seventeen  bul- 
leto  Into  his  body.  Thus  do  the  Judgments  of  an  avenging  God 
overcome  us! 

James  Burley.  If  alive,  could  attest  what  I  say,  and  we 
deplored  his  terrible  crime  at  the  time.  And  now  for  the 
reasons.  He  was,  soon  after  getting  to  Richmond,  found  embar- 
rassed with  the  faro  banks;  and  for  the  few  paltry  dollars  that 
he  fell  behind  with  the  gamblers  was  so  weak  as  to  be  "yanked" 
by  them.  I  offered,  after  finding  It  out  to  pay  the  plUful  claims, 
and  it  met  his  anger  and  scorn. 

Well,  six  or  seven  others  unfaithful  met  early  deaths,  while 
not  a  bair  of  the  heads  of  the  Qod-and-country  glorious  fifty-six 
loyal  delegates  that  voted  against  the  wicked  act  of  secession 
ever  was  touched;  and  I  am  here  to^lay,  a  living  monument  of 
the  providential  Incidents  of  the  madness  of  the  days  of  1S€L 
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OBOBOB  W.  8UMMERB  OP  KANAWHA. 

DIMHrVSNIX). 

No  delegtte  from  Western  Viiginia  went  into  tlia 
Richmond  Convention  with  ft  krger  fame  than  Oeoi)^  W. 
Summers  of  Kanawha ;  none  came  out  of  it  with  reputa* 
tion  more  diminished.  He  was  a  man  of  proved  abUitj^ 
who  in  earlier  years  among  Viiginia  public  men  had 
towered  like  Saul  among  the  prophets.  He  had  held  a 
high  place  in  Virginia  public  life  on  the  Whig  side  of 
politics.  He  was  a  consummate  orator  and  was  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  a  very  able  man.  In  the  Viiginia  Con* 
vention  of  1850-61  he  was  considered  the  champion  of 
Western  rights  and  interests,  in  behalf  of  which  he  made  a 
speech  that  was  deemed  tho  greatest  effort  of  his  career. 
In  this  he  clearly  showed  that  all  the  wrong  and  discrimi- 
nation suffered  by  the  West  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  ma- 
lignant system  of ^  slavery  which  ruled  the  State.  Under 
the  constitution  stibmitted  by  that  Convention,  Mr.  Sum- 
mers was  a  candidate  for  Governor.    He  was  defeatid 
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only  because  of  his  anti-slavery  attitude — 1>y  "Jo."  John* 
son  of  Harrison,  a  pro-slavery  Democrat,  who,  without 
education,  without  any  of  tlio  graces  of  oratory  and  with  a 
lack  of  personal  puldiritude  amounting  almost  to  ugli- 
ness, was  an  acute  and  successful  politician. 

Summers  was  sent  to  the  Richmond  Convention  of 
1801  on  pledges  of  faithfuhicss  to  the  Union — plo<lgcd 
no  less  by  his  whole  public  life  as  an  opponent  of  tlie  pro- 
slavery  party  in  Viiginia.  He  avoided  in  the  Convention 
a  technical  betrayal  of  his  pledges  by  voting  against  tho 
ordinance  of  secession ;  but  from  facts  already  stated  and 
-others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  clearly  far  more  cul- 
pable than  many  who  voted  for  the  ordinance.  The  mis- 
chief done  by  him  was  on  a  larger  scale — ^profound  and 
far-reaching.  After  his  return  home  (with  full  purpose 
to  go  back  and  take  part  with  the  revolution)  he  expr<»sed 
in  a  printed  address  to  his  constituents  his  acquiescence  in 
secession  and  his  wish  to  assist  in  the  work  of  adapting 
the  constitution  of  Virginia  to  its  new  relation  to  the  Con- 
federate States.  Apparently  at  this  point  his  heart  failed 
him  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  go  iMck  to  Richmond 
and  take  the  part  his  feelings  prompted. 

UNSUPPORTED    PROFESSIONS. 


He  emerged  from  his  retirement  in  1803  long  enough 
to  make  a  speech  at  Wheeling  trying  to  excuse  his  course 
in  dissuading  the  Union  commanders  from  occupying  the 
Kanawha  Vallqr  prior  to  Wise's  descent  into  it  in  tho 
Spring  of  1801.  In  this  speech,  he  professed  devotion  to 
ibe  principles  held  by  the  supporters  of  the  United  States 
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ftnd  daimed  he  had  never  dcimrted  from  them — a  declara- 
tion  contradictod  flatly  by  his  own  printed  address  to  his 
eonstituentSy  and  equally  by  the  Lincoln-Baldwin  episode 
detailed  elsewhere,  then  known  only  to  half  a  doasen  peo- 
ple in  Richmond  and  Washington  but  since  disclosed  to 
the  world.  Summers  died  in  1868,  with  a  cloud  on  his 
fame  which  is  not  likely  erer  to  be  lifted. 

FATAL  OONOB88ION8  AT  BIOUMOITIK 

• 

In  Mr.  Summers'  two-days  speech  in  the  Richmond 
ConTention,  while  making  unaswerable  arguments  against 
both  the  legality  and  expediency  of  secession,  he  neutral- 
ized them  all  1^  fatal  concessions.  ,"We  are  all  against 
eoereion,''  he  said.  ''We  are  all  pledging  ourselres  against 
the  policy  of  coercion,  and  rightly."  "I  recognise  the 
secession  of  the  Cotton-States,"  he  said  again,  ''as  an  ex- 
isting fact"  It  was  ''a  narrow  and  unphilosophical  states- 
mandhip  that  would  regard  the  movement  of  those  States, 
as  organized  commonwealths  and  by  conventional  decrees 
and  ordinances,  in  the  light  of  partial  insurrectionary 
movements  in  opposition  to  State  authority.  Who  would 
compare  them  with  such  movements  as  Shay's  Rebellion 
or  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  f '  Answering  the  inquiry, 
what  were  best  to  be  done,  he  said  he  would  'let  those 
States  alone."  He  "would  use  no  force.  Force  now  is 
Civil  War,  and  with  Civil  War  the  bonds  of  our  Union 
can  never  be  reunited."  When  a  man  like  Summers  could 
thus  surrender  th^  key  to  the  Union  position,  what  hope 
eould  there  be  for  men  less  able  deluded  by  the  same 
"bllacjt    It  was  only  necessary  for  the  conqnrators  to 
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bring  events  to  the  convergence  where  the  govoniincnt 
would  bo  driven  to  use  force  or  disband,  to  put  Mr.  Sum- 
mers and  all  of  like  faith  at  their  mercy.  That  was  the 
strategy,  and  it  won;  and  we  have  seen  how  carefully  Mr. 
Summers  helped  prepare  the  way. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  Mr.  Summers'  attitude  in  the 
Richmond  Convention,  and  of  others  like-minded,  was  per- 
ceived by  Ilorace  Greeley  wlio  printed  in  the  Tribune 
April  6,  1861,  an  open  letter  to  the  Virginia  statesman, 
from  which  are  these  extracts: 


Ws  shall  readllj  agrss  that  slavsrjr  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
our  National  troubles;  and  when  I  add  that  I  accept  your 
speech  la  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  xour  State,  nearlx 
thirty  ysara  [T]  ago.  as  la  the  mala  a  forcible  and  full  expres- 
sion of  my  own  views  on  that  theme.  I  shall  have  disposed  of 
all  preliminaries.  That  speech  proves  that  you  are  just  as  well 
awate  as  I  am  that  It  is  slavery,  and  nothing  but  slavery,  that 
has  dragged  Virginia  down  from  the  proud  position  she  once 
held.  •  •  •  You  know  that  slavery  alone,  as  you  have  so 
forcibly  depicted  It,  has  been  the  overshadowing  curse  of  Vir- 
ginia, depriving  her  people  of  decent  roads,  of  common  schools, 
of  msnnfacturlng  and  mineral  development,  and  of  every  other 
element  of  rapid  and  beneflceht  progress.  And  you  have  no  more 
doubt  than  I  have  (I  claim  to  know  only  by  your  public  record) 
that  If  slavery  were  expelled  from  your  State  to-morrow,  the 
value  of  her  soil  would  thereby  be  trebled,  the  aggregmte  of  her 
wealth  Increased,  and  her  population  doubled  In  the  next  twenty 
years.  When,  therefore,  you  try  to  say  what  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  natnral  and  earnest  advocates  of  free  trade,  eternal 
slavery,  and  all  that  have  made  Virginia  what  she  Is.  yon 
wrong  yourself  without  decelrlng  them.  They  know  that  yon 
are  acting  a  part,  and  you  feel  that  they  cannot  deem  It  a  cred- 
itable one.    •    •    • 

The  Union  Is  quite  as  important  to  the  South  as  to  the 
North,  and  you  know  It  When,  therefore,  yon  talk,  as  In  the 
never^ndlng  conclusions  of  your  Convention,  of  the  "grlevoness" 
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of  the  8o«tti  and  of  the  "goaraBtlet"  yon  will  roqnlre  of  the 
Nortli,  yon  talk  at  beeoMOi  flecwiloniiU  only,  and  In  mcIi 
manner  as  to  play  directly  Into  their  hands.  And  when  yon 
talk  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Onlf  States  from  the  Union,  as  If 
that  were  the  exercise  of  a  conceded  constitntlonal  right,  yon 
do  yonr  best  to  show  that  the  professions  nnder  which  yon 
oarrled  inrglnla  for  Dell  were  hollow,  and  yonrsehres.  In  eon* 
sistency  with  yonr  present  iriews,  ontht  to  havo  Toted  for 
Breekenridge  and  Lane. 

HI8  TSBACHSBT  TO  THE  UNIONISTS  IN  THE  CONTENTION. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Richmond  Conrention,  the  facta 
touching  Mr.  Summers'  betrayal  of  President  Lincoln's 
confidence  at  the  critical  time  in  the  Conrcntion  when  the 
history  of  that  body,  and  of  the  country,  might  have  been 
turned  into  different  channels  if  he  had  been  faithful  to 
his  professions  and  his  friends,  are  brought  out  in  detail 
from  oflicial  sources,  llr.  Lincoln's  aagacity  had  per- 
ceived, what  others  did  not  seem  to  comprehend,  the  dan- 
gerous folly  of  holding  tlie  Convention  in  session  at  Rich- 
mond exposed  to  the  campaign  of  conspiracy— of  intimi- 
dation, bribery,  false  promises,  flattery  and  other  seduc- 
tion»-^when  nothing  couid  possibly  be  gained  to  the  Union 
cause  or  to  the  peace  of  the  country  from  ita  presence. 
'*Why  don't  you  adjourn  the  Convention  f  were  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's first  words  to  Mr.  Summers'  emissary,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  his  own  purpose. 
Adjourn  the  Convention  I  Mr.  Bn!dwin  was  astounded. 
That  was  the  last  thing  to  be  though^  of  by  himself  and 
other  secret  rebela.masqucrading  in  the  gtarmenta  of  Union- 
ists.' He  would  never  consent  to  aojoum  tiTI  the  issue 
"^tised  br  the  Secessionists  hnd  been  settled— ns  if  thai 
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Convention  oould  possibly  settle  it  by  staying  there  ex- 
cept in  the  way  it  did.  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition  was  a 
center  shot  Lewis  says  it  would  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Union  majority  of  the  Convention  if  it  had  been  made 
to  them.  If  it  had  been,  it  would  have  discoHcerted  the 
conspirators,  have  broken  up  all  their  plans  and  have 
forced  them  into  open  revolution  with  far  less  strength 
than. they  derived  from  the  act  of  secession. 

When  Baldwin  came  back  with  his  report  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's offer  to  evacuate  Sumter  if  the  Convention  would  * 
adjourn,  Summers  instead  of  communicating  it  to  the 
Union  men  of  the  Convention  continued  silent  and  secret 
BB  the  grave.  When  Botts,  after  being  told  by  President  • 
Lincoln,  repeated  the  story  of  Baldwin's  refusal  to  sturdy 
John  F.  Lewis,  he  told  his  room-mate  Algernon  S.  Gray, 
who  jumped  out  of  be<l  in  his  surprise  and  declared  he  had 
supposed  these  facta  were  kno%vn  to  only  three  men  in 
Richmond — ^who  must  have  been  himself,  Baldwin  and 
Summers.  Baldwin,  like  Summers,  voted  against  the  or- 
dinance; but  he  changed  his  vote  and  signed  it,  received  a 
colonel's  commission  in  the  Confederate  army  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  Confederate  Congress  throughout  the  rebellion. 
What  honors  and  emoluments  would  have  been  conferred 
on  Mr.  Summers  if  he  had  gone  buck  to  Richmond,  as  he 
expected  and  desired,  who  can  guess !  This  Lincoln-Bald- 
win episode,  proven  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Bahl- 
win  and  others,  is  an  '^X-ray"  on  the  Kanawha  statesman. 
It  illuminates  his  whole  connection  with  tho  Convention, 
interpreta  the  things  he  said  and  did  at  Richmond  and 
after  his  return  home,  and  shows  the  faithlessness  of  his 
pretended  Unionism.  . 
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He  sent  his  resignation  to  Governor  Letcher,  still  re- 
epgnizing  him,  and  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  rebels  and 
Qsnrpers  at  Richmond,  as  the  lawful  authorities  of  the 
State.  Then  under  date  of  May  27th,  he  published  a  let- 
ter to  his  constituents  announcing  his  resignation  and  ex- 
plaining that  ^'nothing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  per- 
sonal duty*'  had  induced  this  action.  The  condition  of 
his  family,  "with  the  slow  means  of  communication  and 
transit  between  this  Valley  and  Richmond''  precluded  his 
''absence  at  such  a  distance."  Entirely  willing  otherwise 
to  continue  to  act  officially  with  the  rebels  and  usurpers  I 
He  expresses  regret  that  he  had  not  resigned  in  time  to 
permit  the  election  of  a  successor  Uay  2dd  but  explains : 

AND  ACCEPT8  THE  CONPEDEBACT. 

'1  Still  entertained  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  return 
tc  the  adjourned  session  of  the  Convention  which  com- 
mences on  the  12th  day  of  June  next.  For,"  he  continues, 
''although  the  greater  question  has  been  decided  and  the 
subsequent  labors  of  the  Convention  will  be  of  less  mo- 
ment and  importance  comparatively.  *  •  *  I  ^|^ 
especially  desirous  to  have  participated  in  the  amendments 
and  modifications  of  the  State  constitution  whidi  will  be- 
come necessary  for  the  Convention  to  preparf  and  submit 
to  the  people,  seyeral  of  which,  in  addition  to  those  applica- 
ble to  inherent  ^defects  in  the  constitution  itself,  have  be- 
eome  eseeniial  in  eoneequence  of  the  change  which  ha»  oe- 
curred  in  our  polUieal  relatione/'    Fully  accepted  the 
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Southern  Confederacy  and  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  if  I 
When  Summers  told  the  Wheeling  people  in  August,  ISO:), 
that  he  had  never  been  anything  but  a  supporter  of  tlic 
government  of  the  United 'States,  he  must  have  foigotten 
about  this  address. 


"BETIfFOBCIWo"    TUB    UmONISTS. 


He  totally  ignored  the  movement  of  the  Unionists  in 
the  Northwest;  never  went  near  nor  communicated  with 
theuL  He  seems  to  have  been  busy  making  fair  weather 
with  the  Secessionists  around  him.  There  were  then,  be- 
fore Wise  went  down  into  the  Valley,  some  1,500  to 
1,800  organized  Confederate  volunteers  there;  and  the 
reports  that  reached  Wheeling  were  to  the  effect  that  Sum- 
mers had  gone  over  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  these 
rebels  and  was  in  full  fellowship  and  coH)peration  with 
them.  "Yet  at  Richmond"  said  the  Intelligencer  at  the 
time  "he  had  advised  the  Xorthwestem  members  to  hurry 
home  and  inaugurate  their  movement,  telling  them  lie 
would  be  along  in  a  little  while  to  reinforce  them."  This 
was  reinforcing  them  with  a  vengeance  t  His  manifesto 
was  regarded  by  the  Unionists  as  an  abandonment  of  all 
that  he  had  professed  in  former  times — and  such  it  was. 
In  the  course  of  the  document,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  Mr.  Summers  said : 


BEPEL8  uirioir  "iirvAsioir.'* 


The  Idsa  suisestcd  by  some  excitable  persons  tlMtt  aaj  POf^ 
tloa  of  tbo  paoplo  of  tkis  region  desire  FMeral  troops  to  bo 
■SBt  to  onr  aoti  for  our  proteetlon,  apart  from  the  ImpBtalioa 
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which  It  oonTe7i[f],  It  limply  ridiculous.  Our  people  have 
reeorded  their  opinions  at  the  polls  as  freemen.  When  called 
upon  to  act,  they  will  act  as  becomes  them.  They  neither  need 
nor  a»k  such  protection;  and  any  attempt  to  afford  it  teoaftf  ie 
re^onled  in  the  light  of  an  inviiion,  and  would  most  likely 
mniie  olf  clMtet  in  Ui  repulsion.   All  we  ask  Is  to  be  let  alone. 

One  of  the  first  declarations  made  by  the  loyal  Con- 
tention at  Wheeling  in  Juno,  1861,  was  that  the  march 
of  United  States  troops  into  Virginia  was  not  an  ^'inva- 
sion"  but  was  welcomed  for  the  protection  of  the  righta 
of  her  citizens.  This  reveals  the  gulf  that  yawned  be- 
tween Sunmiers  and  the  Union  associates  he  had  aban- 
doned. A  man  of  his  intelligence  did  not  need  to  be  told 
that  in  war,  within  the  theater  of  action — a  theater  which 
could  not  be  limited  except  by  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
ties to  it— nobody  could  expect  to  be  let  alone.  It  is  true 
this  was  all  Jefferson  Davis  asked;  but  even  this  trifle 
could  not  be  permitted  him. 

UNMOLESTED  UV  WISE. 

It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Simmiers  personally  was  let 
alone  when  the  Confederate  army  came  in — and  the  fact 
does  not  strengthen  his  claim  that  he  was  a  supporter  of 
the  United  States  government.  While  Wise  ravaged  and 
destroyed,  confiscated  and  stole,  the  property  of  Union 
men  wherever  he  found  it,  and  made  them  prisoners  when 
he  could,  Mr.  Summers  with  a  large  estate  was  not  dis-. 
turbed  and  Ipst  not  a  penny.  Yet  nobody  impeaches 
Wise's  hatred  of  Unionists.  Rummers  told  his  Wheeling 
audience  in  1863  that  Wi9e  had  given  out  in  passing 
throogh  Lewisburg  that  Summers  would  be  the  first  man 
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he  would  hang  when  he  got  down  into  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley. General  Wise  did  not  execute  the  throat.  He  would 
have  been  verj'  ungrateful  to  have  done  so,  for  nobody 
had  done  so  much  to  give  him  a  clear  field  in  that  valley. 
After  the  restored  government  had  been  seated  in  Ridi- 
mond.  Wise,  who  used  to  sometimes  lounge  in  the  office 
of  Lewis,  Oovemor  Peirpoint^s  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, told  him  one  day  that  when  he  invaded  West- 
em  Virginia  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  if  he  had  captured 
Peirpoint  he  would  have  hanged  him.  But  as  for  hang- 
ing Judge  Summers — that  was  a  different  proposition* 
His  success  in  hanging  John  Bro\ni  and  the  glory  it  con- 
ferred on  him,  rather  unsettled  Wise  on  the  subject  of 
hanging.  There  were  people  forty  years  ago,  and  may  bo 
a  few  yet,  who  believed  a  little  hanging  would  not  have 
been  wasted  on  Henry  A.  Wise  himself. 

KEEPS  OUT  U17I09  TROOPS. 


The  day  Mr.  Summers  dated  his  address  to  his  con- 
stituents about  being  let  alone  and  not  needing  the  pro- 
tection of  United  States  troops,  Confederate  soldiers  were 
in  Fetterman,  moving  up  to  Grafton  to  join  others  just 
coming  in  from  the  South.  Mr.  Summers  was  never  ac- 
cused of  being  a  fool.  He  knew,  even  if  not  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  rebels,  that  the  immediate  inva^^ipn  of  West- 
em  Virginia  was  to  be  expected.  Yet  lie  went  to  work 
with  great  activity  to  dissuade  the  Fe<leral  commanders 
in  Ohio  from  sending  troops  to  occupy  the  Kanawha,  go- 
ing himself  to  Oallipolis  for  that  purpose  and  sending  a 
delegation  on  to  Cincinnati  to  see  General  McClellan,  in 
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eommand  of  the  department.  He  aif^ued  this  policy  in  his 
addms,  claiming  that  the  Kanawha  Valley  might  main- 
fain  a  position  of  neutrality  and  exemption  from  militaiy 
operations. 

"Let  the  miliUry  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio,'* 
said  this  innocent,  "so  far  as  there  are  any,  remain  on 
their  own  soil  and  let  their  mission  be  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  border,  not  to  irritate  or  invite  vio- 
lence.*' Mr.  Summers'  coadjutor,  Baldwin,  aigued  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  the  presence  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter 
was  calculated  to  "irritate"  the  peaceful  lambs  in  Charles- 
ton and  provoke  them  to  "violence."  Therefore  the  Fort 
should  be  evacuated.  But  Mr.  Summers  seems  to  have 
made  no  effort  to  keep  out  troops  which  might  tiy  to  get 
into  his  peaceful  preserve  from  the  South. 

BIONIPICAIICI  OF  HIS  ATTITUOK. 

The  Wheeling  Inlelligeneer  printed  Mr.  Summers'  let- 
ter and  made  the  following  and  other  pointed  comment 
on  it: 

^1  Jodie  Sammers  wants  Is  to  bt  let  alone— jvst  like  tlie 
SeoeesloBlsto  Ulk.  AU  they  wanted  here  In  Wheeling  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  to  be  let  alone.  "Don't  get  up  your  Union  organ- 
teUons,"  they  said;  "you  will  raise  an  ezdtement"  And  while 
they  were  talking  this  way.  Governor  Letcher  was  writing  let- 
ters to  Colonel  Portertleld  to  come  ap  here,  Uke  onr  arms,  hum 
the  railroad  and  Its  bridges,  and  commit  any  amonat  of  depre- 
dations that  might  be  necessary  to  make  ns  helpless  and  defense- 
less. That  Is  the  way  the  let-alone  policy  works.  It  means 
secession  and  nothing  else.  And  Judge  Summon^  when  he  nses 
*^  *•  •'ther  wllftilly  or  IgnoranUy  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
fleeesslonlsts.  What  the  people  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  need  In 
their  midst  Is  United  SUtes  troops;  and  we  rejotoe  In  the  hope 
and  helM  that  they  wUl  see  them  there  before  Saturday  night 
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But  that  was  just  what  did  not  happen.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers had  the.  ear  of  McClellau  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
Union  neighbors  who  protested.  Troops  were  withheld 
from  the  Kanawha  until  Wise  had  come  in,  |H>ssc8se<l  and 
ravaged.  Then,  near  the  end  of  die  suuimor  an  army 
under  General  Cox  was  permitted  to  go  over  into  Mr.  Sum- 
mers' neutral  domain  and,  with  the  help  of  Iloseiicranzy 
drive  Wise  out.  Meanwhile,  not  only  the  valley  of  the 
Kanawha  but  that  of  the  Guyandotte — indeed,  all  the 
Southwest — ^were  overrun  and  suffered  deplorable  loss  and 
outrage  at  the  hands  of  Wise  and  his  subordinates,  Jen- 
kins, Witcher  and  Pate.  Albert  Gallatin  Jenkins,  who 
had  been  a  congressman,  immediately  on  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession  began  to  raise  a  cavalry  regi- 
*  ment  in  Cabell  County.  Now  his  and  similar  bands,  is- 
suing from  Wise's  headquarters,  overran  the  country  *'ar- 
resting"  Parker  says  ^'and  taking  to  Wise's  camp  incor- 
rigible Unionists;  and  such  as  he  failed  to  convert  and 
subdue.  Wise  forwarded  to  Richmond.^  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self and  Henry  J.  Samuels  had  to  leave  their  homes  to 
escape  Wise's  Tengeance.  Mr.  Parker  left  his  house  at 
Guyandotte  on  the  third  of  July  ''about  an  hour,"  he 
says,  ''before  a  squad  of  Jenkins'  cavaliy  came  to  arrest 
me  and  take  me  to  Wise's  headquarters." 


aATAH  LBT  LOOSE  IK  XAlf  AWHA. 

A  vivid  picture  of  Wise's  drastic  treatment  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  during  his  reign  of  ter- 
ror there  in  the  Summer  of  1861  is  found  in  an  account 
given  to  the  editor  of  the  Wheeling  Inlelligeneer  by  some 
gentlemen  from  that  region  who  visited  Wheeling  in 
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November  of  that  year.  The  following  is  an  editorial 
9tatcnicnt  of  their  report  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for 
November  20,  1861: 

Slaoa  early  In  the  rammer,  the  vallejr  hat  been  the  iomm  of 
warfare.  Wise  came  among  the  people  as  a  besom  of  aevasta- 
U<m.  He  literally  laid  bare  the  oooatry  all  arovnd  hia.  HIa 
worthless  promises  to  pay  are  left  widespread  amonf  the  peo- 
ple: bat  their  com,  their  wheat,  their  oats,  their  hay,  their 
bacon— their  all—Is  gone,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  He  took 
horses,  mules,  wagons,  and  Impressed  them  In  his  service,  both 
as  he  <^e  and  as  he  left  He  paid  for  nothing  the  whole  time: 
His  cavalry  sustained  themselves  by  depredating  first  upon  one 
farm  and  then  upon  another.  They  roved  from  field  to  field, 
from  locality  to  locality,  like  droves  of  grasshoppers.  They  let 
down  fences,  entered  and  fed  their  horses  from  grain  In  the 
ahock.  They  took  com  and  oats  from  the  bams.  They  quar- 
tered themselves  at  the  tables  of  the  farmers  like  so  wumt 
brigands  and  fooU>ads,  nerer  even  giving  so  much  as  a  slip  of 
Wise's  script  In  return.  Their  trail  was  desolation  everywhere. 
The  Infantry  were  provided  for  by  the  script  system.  Foragers 
were  ssnt  out  whose  duty  It  was  to  spy  out  the  fat  places,  to 
stay  and  make  valuation  on  farm  products,  to  store  houses  of 
provisions,  etc,  and  give  the  owners  certificates  therefor.  If 
the  owners  objected,  the  property  was  considered  sold  In  spite 
of  the  objection,  and  was  transferred  to  the  wagons  Just  aa 
though  It  had  been  paid  for  In  gold.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
Interfere.  In  like  manner  clothing  and  everything  else  that  waa 
of  value  was  taken. 

In  the  town  of  Charleston,  the  ease  of  two  young  Jews, 
clothes  dealers,  aflTorded  a  distressing  example  of  Wlse*s  bm« 
tallsm.  He  got  hold  of  a  letter  which  me  of  them  had  written 
to  a  dealer  In  the  Bast,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  note  Indi- 
cating his  sympathy  with  the  Union.  Wise  had  him  and  hIa 
brother  arrested  and  thrown  Into  prison;  and  on*  being  visited 
by  a  lawyer  on  their  behalf,  revealed  a  depth  of  devilish  brutal- 
ity that  astounded^  his  visitor  beyond  belief.  He  said  he  Intended 
to  liave  these  Jews  shot  unless  they  made  over  their  stock  of 
foods  to  hla;   thai  if  they  would  assign  the  good%  he  wouM 
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not  shoot  them;  but  that  he  wanted  it  understood  that  either 
through  blood  or  an  Instrument  of  writing  he  intended  to  have 
the  goods.  The  lawyer  (from  whose  own  lips  we  have  Uic«« 
facts)  went  back  to  the  poor  fellows  and  told  them  the  sorry 
tale.  He  left  them  In  prison  In  tears.  The  sequel  was  that 
Wise  took  the  property  and  carried  them  away  captive  with  him. 
The  old  demon  used  to  curse  frightfully.  His  profanity 
was  most  disgusting.  When  he  had  no  one  else  to  curse,  he 
cursed  O.  Jennings,  his  son,  and  cursed  him  roundly,  too.  Espe- 
cially did  he  belabor  him  when  Jennings  remonstrated  against 
destroying  the  beautiful  and  costly  bridge  over  Elk  River.  Hla 
whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  maniac  devil — seemingly  let  looee 
to  fill  a  portion  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Satan  himself.  Nevei* 
did  a  people  more  rejoice  to  see  a  pestilence  leave  their  mklst 
than  the  people  of  Kanawha  to  see  Wise  compelled  to  make  off. 
The  feeling  waa  not  confined  to  Union  men;   It  waa  geaeraL 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  December,  1861^ 
Governor  Peirpoint  called  attention  to  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  southern  section  of  the  State  which  had  been 
ovemm  by  the  secession  forces: 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  between  sixteen  and  sixty  have  been  forced  Into  the  Coo- 
federate  army,  including  thousands  who  are  at  heart  true  to 
the  Oonstitutlon  and  the  Union.  Public  Improvements— rail- 
roads, canals,  bridgea  and  public  buildings— have  been  destroyed 
wherever  the  secession  forces  have  had  oontrol.  Rapine  and 
plunder  have  marked  their  path;  and  men  arrogating  to  them- 
selves a  superior  civllisatlmi,  derived,  as  they  say.  from  the 
existence  of  negro  slavery  among  them,  have  abandoned  the 
rules  of  civilised  warfare  and  made  war  like  savages,  a  scene 
of  indiscriminate  and  useless  destruction.  A  laVge  proportion 
of  the  slaves  have  been  sent  farther  South  for  security.  All 
the  live  stock  within  the  rebel  lines  has  been  seised  for  the  use 
of  the  army.  Farms  have  been  stripped  of  horses,  wagons, 
fencing  and  timber,  and  the  houses  of  the  people  of  blankets  and 
even  clothing— whatever,  in  short,  could  be  made  useful  to  the 
soldiers.  The  property  of  men  known  or  supposed  to  be  true 
to  the  Union  has  been  taken  without  eooipsnsatien,  and  they 
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nsfod  themMtres  fortunate  whose  llTee  are  spared.  The  prop* 
erty  which  Is  pretended  to  be  paid  for  Is  paid  for  In  treasnnr 
notes  of  the  Confederate  SUtes,  or  In  tiank  notes  Issued  on  tho 
deposit  of  such  treasnrj  notes.  This  currencr.  •▼«•  at  Rkh- 
mottd.  Is  already  at  a  discount  of  not  less  than  thirtj  per  cent 
—really  yaloeless.  In  those  comities  where  loyalty  to  the  Union 
has  prerailed.  I  am  happy  to  announce,  the  people  to  a  great 
eiisnt  hare  been  spared  the  raTages  of  Clril  War,  and  tho 
powers  of  the  8tate  goremment  are  now  In  the  hands  of  tme 


The  man  very  largely  responsible  for  these  calamitiea 
remained,  most  of  his  time,  on  his  farm  some  twenty  miles 
from  Charleston,  in  peace  and  security — ^unmolested,  as 
Woods  of  Barbour  would  say,  losing  neither  sleep  nor 
property  but  losing  what  men  everywhere  deem  inestima- 
ble, the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  had  put  faith 
in  his  professions  as  a  man  and  citizen. 

TUX  MISTAKB  OF  HIS  LIFS. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  commentary,  no  less  on 
the  instability  of  men  than  on  the  vicissitudes  of  politics, 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Summers'  caliber— whose  life-long 
and  commendable  aspiraticms  for  public  distinction  had 
been  antagonised  and  defeated  by  the  pro-Slaveiy  party 
of  Virginia,  which  now,  by  easy  transition,  had  beeome 
the  party  of  secession,  should  have  finally  surrendered  to 
it  in  the  ripe  maturity  of  his  powers,  under  pressure  of 
a  crisis  which  was  about  to  overthrow  forever  the  malign 
power  which  his  intellect  and  moral  convictions  had  forced 
him  to  resist  all  his  life.  If  he  had  only  remained  tme  to 
these— to  hims^— through  that  crisis,  he  would  have 
emerged  with  a  distinction  and  honor  which  would  have 
crowned  the  best  labors  and  purposes  6f  his  career. 
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Both  in  the  Bichmond  Convention  and  for  a  short  time 
after  his  return  home,  Waitman  T.  Willey  lield  an  atti- 
tude not  unlike  Mr.  Summers.  But  the  case  at  home  was 
a  little  different  with  them.  Summers'  constituency  in- 
cluded a  large  and  influential  secession  element ;  Willey's 
practically  none.  Summers  was  a  rich  man  and  could 
afford  to  sulk  in  his  tent  if  he  chose.  Not  so  with  Willey. 
Both  labored  under  the  disability,  as  it  was  given  out,  of 
having  a  relative  in  ill  health  consideration  and  care  for 
whom  afforded  a  reasonable  pretext  for  retirement.  But 
while  Mr.  Summers  was  independent,  the  exigencies  of 
Mr.  WiUey's  circumstances  brought  him  around  into  co- 
operation with  the  reorganization  movement  in  time  to 
profit  by  the  election  of  senators  under  the  restored  gov- 
ernment ;  and  only  ten  days  after  the  rebel  Convention  at 
Bichmond  had  discussed  whether  he  was  or  was  not  ''dis- 
loyal" to  them,  and  had  given  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
by  refusing  to  expel  him  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
''traitors,"  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  at  Wliceling 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Sunmiers  held  on  in  his 
recalcitrant  course,  but  two  years  later,  when  he  found 
he  had  nude  a  mistake,  went  to  Wheeling  and  made  a 
speech  in  attempted  exculpation  of  himself. 

In  the  old  ante-bellum  times.  Summers  and  Willey 
were  the  "wheel-horses"  of  the  Whig  party  in  Western 
Virginia.  Both  were  famous  stump  speakers.  In  the 
Bichmond  Convention  both  to(dc  high  rank  for  ability  and 
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oratory;  and  both  made  fervid  speeches  on  the  side  of  the 
Union— -jet  guarded  and  negative,  standing  in  that  lone 
of  Border-State  conservatism  which  recognijEed  in  a  vague 
way  the  undefined  grievance  of  the  State  against  the  gen- 
eral government)  and  conceding,  as  the  accepted  method 
of  putting  themselves  in  touch  with  those  to  whom  Uieir 
arguments  were  addressed,  certain  essentials  fatal  to  the 
outcome  of  their  whole  aigument^  In  one  of  those  speeches 
of  Hr.  Willey  from  which  quotation  is  dsewhere  made,  it 
was  more  than  implied  that  if  the  hypothetical  wrongs  of 
Vifginia,  which  nobody  ever  attempted  to  precisely  define, 
should  not  be  righted  by  I^gal  and  constitutional  redress, 
he  was  prepared  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
revolutionary  Wise  and  bring  ten  thousand  strong  arms 
from  the  Northwest  in  the  ultima  ratio  as  against  the  op- 
pressor. That  is  what  the  phillipic  meant  if  it  meant 
anything.  If  as  Fontaine  Smith  claimed,  this  was  only 
Hr.  Willey's  way  of  winning  his  rebellious  auditoiy,  the 
method  was  not  without  its  perils.  It  was  playing  wiUi 
fire;  for  Hr.  Wise  might  reasonably  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect that  when  his  army  of  invasion  got  across  the  moun- 
tainl  these  ten  thousand  strong  arms,  with  Mr.  Willey  at 
.their  head,  would  hasten  to  join  his  standard.  The  whole 
theory  of  such  argument  was  wrong.  There  was  no  hope 
of  winning  back  the  secession  conspirators.  Argument 
was  wasted  on  them.  It  was  the  weak-kneed  Unionists 
who  needed  bracing  up.  <  What  they  needed  was  not  baby- 
food,  but  nourishing  diet  and  tonics  such  as  were  admin- 
istered by  Oarlil^ 

'Mr.  Willqr,  himself  a  slaveholder,: was  intensely  pro* 
slavery  in  his  sympathies.   He  had  beat  on  intimate  temi% 
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politically  and  personally,  with  Whig  politicians;  had 
been  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  their  ticket 
with  Goggin  two  years  before.  lie  souglit  to  stand  well 
with  them.  lie  had  political  aspirations  which  his  talents 
justified ;  and  no  politician  with  his  leanings  coulJ  sec  any 
future  in  Virginia  at  that  time  if  he  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  pro-slavery  ideas  that  ruled  the  Commonwealth.  In 
the  Richmond  Convention,  his  great  embarrassment  was 
that  he  represented  the  hottest  Union  county  in  the  North- 
west, right  up  against  tlie  Pennsylvania  border.  It  was 
hard  to  please  the  old  Virginia  regime  without  offending 
the  constituency  at  home.  It  was  a  situation  to  keep  a 
man  on  the  ragged  edge  and  undermine  his  constitution. 
Mr.  Willey  voted  against  his  Northwestern  colleagues 
on  Carlile's  decisive  motion  to  strike  from  the  roiwrt  of 
the  Federal  Relations  Copmiittce  the  declaration  that  the 
United  States  must  not  enforce  the  laws  in  the  seceded 
States.  In  the  presidential  campaign  the  year  before,  he 
was  a  supporter — ^I  believe  an  elector— of  the  Bell  and 
Everett  ticket,  which  stood  on  a  platform  for  "the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws."  He  was  especially  bitter  against  the 
Republican  party  and  against  Mr.  Lincoln  as  its  success- 
ful representative;  and  gave  expression  to  this  feeling  as 
late  as  the  Fall  of  1861,  in  an  election  circular  when  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
when  merely  party  feeling  among  Union  men  had  been 
nearly  everywhere  forgotten.  Yet  can  any  one,  in  the 
clearer  light  of  the  intervening  forty  years,  point  out 
to-day  any  other  party  in  the  United  States  which  in  the 
election  of  1860  could  possibly  have  organized  enough  re- 
sistance to  the  .growing  insurrection  to  have  saved  this 
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Nation  iwm  going  to  pieces,  or  to  have  saved  it  on  any 
moral  basis  except  hostility  to  slavery  ? 

When  Mr.  Willey  came  home  from  Richmond,  it  soon 
appeared  that  his  position  was  equivocal;  that' he  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  movement  in  the  Northwest  to  resist 
the  usurpation ;  and  it  was  freely  reported  that  on  the  way 
back  through  Virginia  he  had  made  a  speech  very  severely 
arraigning  the  President  for  issuing  the  call  for  troops — 
as  if  there  was  any  other  thing  left  for  the  President  to  do» 
unless  he  was  to  basely  abandon  his  post  of  duty  and  sur- 
render the  government  to  its  assailants.  This  speech  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Parker  in  his  ''Formation''  as  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  of  Virginia  "to  repel  any  invasion  of 
Virginia's  soil  by  the  Yankees." 

But  Mr.  Willey  was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  engag- 
ing qualities,  whom  neighbors  and  friends  wanted  to  save 
to  the  Union  cause,  and  to  his  friends  and  family,  if  they 
could.  Peirpoint's  anxiety  to  have  him  attend  the  May 
Convention,  and  the  zeal  of  Lcroy  Kramer  and  others  to 
make  him  senator,  was  in  part  an  expression  of  this  wish. 
But  in  the  May  Convention  he  was  clearly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  feeling  as  there  manifested,  and 
asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on  its  committee  which 
was  to  formulate  the  business  of  the  Convention  on  plea  of 
necessary  absence,  though  he  remained  to  the  end.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  was  already  in 
the  military  possession  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  be 
professed  to  believe  that  the  first  duty  before  them  was 
to  try  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  ordinance  of  seoea- 
aioiL  He  did  not  appear  again  in  publid  co-operation  with 
*llie  movements  at  Wheeling  in  the  Summer  of  1861 ;  Vvi 
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when  the  State  government  had  been  successfully  reorgan- 
ized and  recognized  at  Washington ;  when  the  Federal 
troops  had  driven  out  the  rebel  invaders  and  held  the 
mountain  inlets  into  the  Northwest,  and  when,  under  these 
conditions  of  assured  safety  and  success,  the  Legislature  of 
the  restored  government  came  together  and  proceeded  to 
fill  the  senatorships  made  vacant  by  the  treason  of  Hunter 
and  Mason,  he  became  a  candidate,  and,  to  the  ver}-  gen- 
eral  surprise,  was  elected  over  Lamb  and  Van  Winkle, 
who  had  all  summer  been  doing  heroic  service  in  the  work 
of  reorganization.  In  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  was 
nominated  by  FonUine  Smith,  who  apologized  at  length 
for  his  candidate's  short-comings.    Mr.  Smith  said : 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  Mr.  WlUeys  coune 
heretofore  has  been  too  conservative,  and  his  speeches  In  the 
ConvenUoo  at  Richmond  have  been  pointed  out  as  evidence  oC 
that  conservaUsm;  and  also  cerUIn  flings  at  the  Administra- 
tion: certain  Ifs  and  ands  and  certain  recommendaUons  In  re- 
taUm  to  compromise.     Let  me  say.  what  I  believe  It  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  and  what  every  genUeman  must  know,  that 
a  speech  adapted  to  a  Wheelinc  audience  or  this  body  would  be 
in  adapted  to  a  Conventoln  at  Richmond.     He  had,  sir.  when 
there  to  temporlie  his  argumento;  he  had  to  address  his  auditory 
according  to  their  prejudices;  and  hence  he  may  not  have  come 
out  so  fully  as  we  would  have  desired  at  that  Ume.    He  adopted 
the  language  of  the  Illustrious  AposUe:     -Babes  will  not  en- 
dure  meat-     They  must  be  fed  on  weak  diet     The  arguments 
we  advance  here  would  not  suit  the  people  at  Richmond.    • 
He  engaged  In  that  species  of  argumenUtlon  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  and  eapUvaUng  and  carrying  along  with  him  that 
pMple.     He  erred  la  Judgment  I  knew.  sir.  but  not  In  moUve. 
Tor  they  did  not  desire  reason  or  Judgment  or  anytWng^t 
rebellion:  they  were  going  Into  that  headlong  In  splto  of  lofle 
and  everything  else. 
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I  taow,  loo.  It  hM  been  charged  apon  Mr.  Wtller  tbat  he 
ild  moi  etaad  «p  to  Mr.  UbcoId  when  he  issued  his  proclanntloa 
after  the  ftUl  of  Sumter.  But  who  among  us  did  not  at  thai 
moment  warerf  Not  In  relation  to  the  constituUonalltsr  of  sneh 
a  conrse;  but  I  put  the  question  to  gentlemen  whether  thej  did 
not  at  that  moment  doubt  the  proprietor  of  it?  Did  thej  not 
helleTe  If  that  proclamation  had  not  been  precipitated  upon  ns 
we  could  hare  tized  up  some  sort  of  a  compromise  which  wonM 
hare  been  honorable  to  us  and  would  hare  restored  harmony  In 
the  South. 

If  erer  man  was  ''damned  with  faint  praise^^  Mr.  Vnh 
ley  was  in  this  speech  of  Smith's. 

Mr.  PaAer  thinks  the  secret  of  Mr.  WiUe/s  sudden 
and  tuoceesfnl  emergence  was  the  aid  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  in  which  he  was  a  zealous  and  eminent 
communicant    This  church  was  at  that  time  a  political 
power  in  the  Northwest.    In  the  chapter  contributed  by 
Mr.  Burdetty  will  be  found  his  theory  of  the  matter ;  and 
periiape  if  we  accept  a  combination  of  the  two,  we  shall 
not  go  far  astray.    Mr.  Carlile's  election  was  the  sponU- 
ueoQS  tribute  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  recognition  of 
hia  heroic  attitude  in  the  Richmond  Conrention  and  his 
subsequent  services  at  home;  Mr.  Willcy's  was  the  result 
of  an  adroit  still-hunt  of  some  kind,  for  he  had  not  yet 
done  anything  to  entitle  him  to  the  popular  gratitude,  or 
even  confidence,  and  it  was  not  even  known  he  was  a  can- 
didate till  nominated  in  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  Richmond  (rebel)  Convention,  June  29,  1861^ 

after  the  recess,  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  was 

taken  up,  reeomWending  ''expulsion  of  disloyal  members,^ 

and  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  agreed  to.  Hon. 

-William  O.  Brown  of  Preston  was  the  first  to  walk  the 
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plank.  Then  ''the  other  names  on  the  list  were  taken  up 
seriatim  and  the  traitors  cxpelle<l,"  they  being:  Burlcy, 
Burdctt,  Carlile,  E.  B.  Hall,  Hubbard,  Jackson,  McGrew, 
Porter,  Stuart  of  Doddridge  and  Tarr.  "In  the  case  of 
Willey  of  Monongalia,''  the  report  in  the  Richmond  paper 
continues,  "an  animated  debate  and  interchange^  of  views 
took  place.  Statements  affecting  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ley and  remarks  upon  the  weight  of  evidence  presented 
pro  and  con  were  submitted  by  several  members.  The  re- 
port was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ilaymond,  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections.''  No  doubt  ]ilr.  Ilay- 
mond's  personal  friendship  had  something  to  do  with  this 
tenderness  towards  Mr.  Willey;  yet  the  facts  inevitably 
suggest  the  equivocal  attitude  Mr.  Willey  held  in  that 
Convention.  There  was  no  hesitation  about  expelling  Car- 
lile, Burdctt  and  the  rest  of  the  "traitors.'^  After  Mr. 
Willey  had  been  in  the  Senate  several  months,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Richmond  Convention,  not  on  a  report 
from  the  committee  but  on  the  motion  of  an  individual 
member.    The  Convention  could  hardly  do  less. 

In  the  Senate,  after  the  defection  of  Mr.  Carlile,  under 
pressure  of  the  public  demand  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Willey  yielding  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  the  case,  fell 
in  with  the  current  then  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  tlie 
erection  of  the  New  State,  and  did  good  service  in  the  later 
discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  zeal 
and  sincerity  in  that  behalf  from  that  time  on.  He  had 
cast  his  fortunes  with  the  measure  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  desire  its  success.  No  cause  ever 
lacked  friends  after  its  success  was  assured.  It  was  hardly 
faiTi  though,  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  Willey  to  claim  for 
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him  alt  tbo  credit  of  the  ^Willey  Amendment  ;^  which  was 
not  his  measure  in  any  sense  save  the  technical  one  that 
it  was  offered  by  him ;  for  in  offering  the  first  substitute 
in  which  emancipation  was  embodied,  he  distinctly  disa- 
vowed that  feature  of  it  on -the  floor  of  the  Senate,  de* 
daring  it  an  advance  beyond  what  was  ^^personally  agree- 
able'' to  him,  in  deference  to  the  manifest  determination 
of  the  Senate  to  pans  no  bill  without  such  a  provision. 

In  1876  was  published  a  letfcr  addressed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
hy  hy  Hon.  Jacob  Bccson  Blair  of  Parkersbni^,  eertifying 
to  the  Senator's  seal  in  behalf  of  the  Now  State  bill  when 
before  Congress  and  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent It  is  far  from  clear  that  Mr.  Blair  was  quite  in 
position  to  furnish  such  testimonials.  At  the  critical  time 
when  Mr.  Carlile's  Trojan-horse  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Parker  reports  the  three  Western  Virginia 
members  in  the  House  were  quite  indifferent  They  ap- 
parently believed  a  corresponding  indifference  existed 
among  their  constituents.  Mr.  Whaley  dedared  the  bill 
for  admission  could  not  get  a  vote  in  the  House.  His  at* 
titude  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Willey  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  that  he  believed  Mr.  Whalqr 
was  '^opposed  to  the  whole  project  of  the  New  Stata.^ 
But  when  West  Virginia  began  to  be  heard  from,  these 
gentlemen  b^gan  to  warm  up.  Mr.  Blair's  later  heat,  like 
the  Senator's  to  which  he  testifies,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
veloped under  pressure  from  home.  The  produetion  of 
beat  by  pressur^,  whether  in  politics  or  physics,  aeoofds 
with  scientific  {Mnciples. 

Of  the  Northwestern  delegates  who  withdrew  from  the 
BtehmoBd  Convention,  Mr.  Willey  was  the  onfy  om  who 
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felt  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  reputation  with  the  testi- 
monials of  friends.  The  others  were  content  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  posterity 
upon  the  open  and  notorious  facts.  Perhaps  Mr.  Willey's 
place  in  history  would  not  have  suffered,  in  dignity  at 
laasti  if  he  had  been  content  to  do  the  same. 
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OEN.  JOHN  J.  JACKSON  OF  WOOD. 

Qen.  John  J.  Jackson  of  Wood  was  conspicuons  in  the 
Richmond  Convention  as  a  champion  of  Western  rights, 
but  his  ardor  cooled  wben  he  got  back  home.  He  had 
talked  boldly  at  Richmond  in  the.  early  part  of  the  session 
when  the  Union  tide  seemed  to  be  coming  in  about  what 
he  would  do  and  what  the  West  would  do  in  the  event  of 
secession ;  but  his  first  appearance  after  he  came  home  in- 
dicated, if  not  a  change  of  heart,  at  least  a  change  of  mani* 
festation.  He  went  to  the  May  Convention  without  the 
holding  of  any  county  convention,  or  the  formal  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  in  any  other  manner,  as  recommended  in 
the  Clarksburg  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
elacquc,  and  insisted  on  organizing  that  body  as  a  mass- 
meeting,  so  that  his  dacque  might  have  its  hundred  voices 
•gainst  Carlile's  five  regularly  chosen.  Three  men  ap- 
peared to  be  jealous  of  Carlile,  whose  courageous  defiance 
of  the  conspirators  at  Richmond  had,  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation, placed  him  at  the  head  of  public  matters  in  West 
Virginia.  These  were  Jackson,  Willey  and  Peirpoint 
General  Jackson's  course  at  tbe  opening  of  the  May  Con- 
vention created  a  good  deal  of  feeling;  and  if  he  had  per- 
sisted mi^t  have  disrupted  it  and  defeated  the  high  hopes 
and  great  results  which  depended  on  it  When  Carlile 
was  pressing  his  immediate  division  plan,  Jackson  threat- 
ened to  take  his  hat  and  leave  the  hall — ^like  the  spoiled 
child  which  thrtotens  to  take  its.  playthings  and  go  home. 
Again  when  Polsley  asked  to  have  th<9  final  report  of  the 
Committee  on  State  and  Federal  Relations,  which  came  in 
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late  at  night  and  embodied  the  work  of  three  days'  sit- 
tings, laid  over  until  moniing  so  there  might  be  a  little 
time  to  examine  and  consider  it,  General  Jacktson  ob- 
jected; he  wanted  to  go   home;  it  was   "corn-planting 

time.'* 

The  Jacksons  were  a  wealthy,  and  therefore  influential, 
family.    The  old  ''General"  as  he  was  called,  had  grown  to 
be  rather  arrogant  and  dogmatic    It  required  a  good  deal 
of  deference  to  keep  him  in  working  line.    If  he  could  not 
have  his  unquestioned  way,  he  was  apt  to  make  a  row. 
There  were  plenty  of  loyalists  in  that  Convention  who 
did  not  have  to  be  either  persuaded  or  bribed  to  bo  such. 
They  were  Unionists  from  principle,  not  for  precedence, 
nor  ''for  revenue.*'    A  suspicion  attaches  to  the  Jacksons 
at  this  period  that  they  did  not  rise  to  quite  this  serene 
level  of  patriotism ;  that  so  influential  ii  name  had  to  be 
suiUbly  recognircd  before  it  could  be  brought  into  cordial 
support  of  the  government    Indeed,  some  of  the  offshoots 
were  clear  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence    In  adminis- 
trative circles  it  was  a  time  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  anxiety. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  groping  in  the  dark.    Many 
Border-State  Union  men  expected  to  be  taken  care  of; 
others  had  to  be  consulted,  deferred  to,  placated.    It  was 
especially  important  to  hold  Western  Virginia  in  line  and 
conciliate   doubtful   elements.    Under   advice  of  party 
friends,  in  whom  he  had  to  trust,  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this 
crisis  made  some  appointments  which  he  and  his  friends 
found  abundant  cause  to  regret  when  it  was  too  late  to 
recall  them.    The  self-seekers  came  in  for  a  largely  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  appointments;  and  in  West 
Virginia  at  least  one  of  them  has  proved  to  the  Repub- 
lican Sinbad  a  veritable  "old  man  of  the  sea.** 
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About  the  last  of  Jnne,  1861,  ii  correspondent  of  the 
Cindnnaii  Oommercial,  writing  from  Grafton,  said: 

Whsa  at  Parksrsbarg .  I  was  evrloas  to  ses  Osneral  Jacksoa, 
tiM  BMMt  eottspiciioos  SBd  one  of  the  most  Inflaeatlal  ettlasas 
ef  that  rsfloa.  He  Is  an  object  of  general  enrleslty  ana  sas- 
pleioB.  The  eommon  people  have  no  faith  la  him;  bat  he  pro- 
fsssss  Union  ssntlsMnts  and  was  extremely  attentlTe  to  Oenerals 
MeClellan  and  ROsencrans  and  their  staffs,  and  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal neM  oflteers  who  were  In  Parkersbnrg.  He  Is  a  keen, 
sharp-fsatared,  determined  looking  man,  posltlre  In  deportaient 
and  Impatient  of  ooastralat  He  nmy  be  earnest  In  his  pro- 
fessions of  his  lldelltj.  but  he  neither  acts  aor  speaks  like  a 
num  sincerely  deroted  to  the  Union.  He  expressed  a  fend  wish 
that  this  expedltloB  might  be  rlctorloas,  but  oar  Impressloa  was 
that  he  was  merely  Indnlging  In  cheap  lip  senrice.  At  this  time 
he  Is  anxious  abont  the  fate  of  James  M.  Jackson,  one  of  his 
sens,  who  a  few  days  ago  was  arrested  at  Clarksbnrg  on  sns- 
pleien  of  treason,  together-  with  ten  or  a  doaen  Innnentlal  eltl* 
asns  of  that  place. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  abont  this  time,  referring  to 
the  ontlook  in  Western  Virginia  and  the  Jnne  ConTention^ 
nbout  to  meet,  remarked: 

The  report  says  that  General  Jacksen  will  probably  be  the 
prorlslonal  goremor.  Whaterer  his  execntlTe  abilities  may  be, 
we  cannot  think  from  what  we  saw  of  him  at  the  fonner  Oon- 
Tsntlon  that  he  Is  the  man  for  the  position.  And  If  It  be  tme. 
aa  reportsd  a  few  days  ago,  that  when  the  Ohio  troops  entered 
Parkersbnrg  he  complained  of  their  "trampling  down  hia  grass,** 
the  people  will  agree  with  ns.  If  he  has  not  loyalty  enongh  to 
apare  an  acre  of  grass  for  the  sake  of  the  sahratlon  of  his  8Cat% 

he  win  hardly  do  for  Goremor. 

* 

This  was  d^ibtless  written  by  Mr.  Page,  who  had 

been  the  fepiesentatiTe  of  the  Leadef  at  the  May  Ooii- 

■ —  **  -  I 
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In  a  limited  sense,  Carlilc  was  the  Mirabcnu  of  the 
Western  Virginia  revolution— in  that  ho  was  the  most 
intrepid,  forceful,  commanding  fignre  early  in  the  stnig- 
glo;  and  in  that  the  people  were  swayed  by  his  cloqneiicc 
somewhat  as  Tliomas  Carlyle  says  they  were  by  Mirabcau 
in  Provence:    "The  wild  mwltitudcs  moved  under  him  as 
nnder  the  moon  do  the  billo\v;of  the  sea."    Carlilc  showed 
himself  mightily  in  earnest  from  the  time  he  entered  tlic 
Richmond   Convention  till  he   went  to  the    Senate  five 
months  later.    Despite  his  apostacy  in  the  Senate,  let  lis 
not  believe  but  he  was  sincere  at  the  time  in  his  noble  atti- 
tude in  the  Convention.    There  he  did  not  mince  nuitters, 
nor  adapt  his  speeches,  as  Willey  and  Summers  did,  to  the 
delicate  political  digestion  of  the  li>TX)thctical  Unionists 
in  that  body.    He  told  them  the  wholesome  truth  in  plain 
and  sometimes  eloquent  English.    His  manner  of  speech 
was  distasteful  to  the  conspirators  in  the  Convention,  as 
it  was  to  the  mob  in  the  galleries  and  elsewhere.    lie  was 
one  of  the  limited  number  of  loyalists  in  that  body  who 
realized  that  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  was  a  deadly 
one  and  involved  the  gravest  consequences ;  one  of  the  few 
who  dared  openly  on  the  floor  declare  the  right  of  the 
National  government  to  enforce  its  authority  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  South.    Not  all  his  sulwequent  fault, 
grievous  as  it  was,  can  cancel  the  debt  we  owe  Carlile  for 
his  defense  of  the  Union  on  the  floor  of  that  epochal  body, 
from  whom  was  to  issue  the  edict  that  should  open  viala 
of  wrath  more  devastating  than  those  seen  by  the  Hcv- 
elator;  where,  with  treachery  and  cowardice  aU  around 
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liim  within,  and  angry  mobs  ready  to  burn  him  in  eBgj 
or  hang  him  in  the  original  in  the  streets,  he  dared  to  utter 
these  glowing  words : 

Aad  now,  Mr.  Presldsnt,  In  tlie  name  of  our  iUastrlovs 
4mA;  In  Um  name  of  all  the  liTlng;  In  the  name  of  mlllloas  yet 
nnhom— I  protest  against  this  wicked  effort  to  destroy  the  fair- 
est and  freest  goremment  on  the  earth.  And  I  denovnce  all 
attempts  to  InTolre  Virginia— to  commit  her  to  self-mnrder^ 
as  an  Insnlt  to  all  reasonahle  llring  hvmaaltr  and  a  crime 
against  Ctodl  With  the  dissoluUon  of  this  Union,  I  hssltate 
not  to  say.  the  sna  of  our  liberty  will  be  set  forerer. 

When  the  Western  delegates  returned  home,  Carlilo 
easily  rose  to  the  leadership  of  the  loyal  movement  in  the 
Northwest  His  readiness,  his  earnestness,  his  force,  his 
commanding  oratory,  won  admiration  and  assent  wherever 
he  qxdce.  In  the  Hay  Convention  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
plan  cmde  and  impracticable  for  immediate  separation 
from  Yiiginia,  so  captivating  was  his  speech  and  presence 
that  he  carried  the  popular  applause  till  Peirpoint  gave 
way  to  pique  and  complained  that  all  others  were  pushed 
aaide. 

It  is  true,  and  it  plainly  so  appears  in  the  story  of 
these  pages,  that  Mr.  Carlile  lacked  the  constructive 
strength  necessary  for  the  highest  and  enduring  success. 
iHe  could  not  project  himself  into  the  untried  and  un« 
known  and  find  with  constructive  foresight  the  safe  and 
mdy  way  to  bridge  the  abyss,  like  Lamb;  but  as  a  leader 
bringing  popular  opinion  up  to  the  point  where  the 
methodisers  could  take  up  the  work,  he  did  invaluable 
service,  which  must  not  be  underestimated  now. 

When  first  heJird   on  a  serious  theme,  Carlile  iin- 
pressed  one  with  his  eloquence  and  power.    In  time  the 
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listener  to  frequent  8i)eoches  perceived  his  limitations,  lie 
was  not  a  Mirabcau  in  profundity,  nor  in  the  o%'eruiastor- 
ing  force  which  sweeps  men  away  from  all  their  moorings 
of  him  who  for  a  time  carried  the  secret  burdens  of  Franco 
— ^alike  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  imWilc  monarchy 
tottering  towards  the  guillotine — on  his  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders. 

Carlile  was  a  native  Virginian,  bom  at  Winchostcf 
and  self-educated.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  brilliancy 
and  power ;  his  mother  a  Marshall  of  the  line  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  After  ho  had  studied  law  he  crossed  the  inoun^ 
tains  and  began  the  practice  at  Beverly.  lie  finally  set- 
tled at  Clarksbui^,  which  had  long  been  the  scat  of  a  re- 
fined social  circle  and  an  able  bar.  In  1855  he  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Know-Notliing  wave,  and 

^  at  the  end  of  his  term  returned  to  his  law  practice.  After 
later  vicissitudes,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and  friends 
at  Clarksbui^  and  there  ended  his  life  in  1878. 

When  Mr.  Carlile  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  in  the 
Summer  of  18G1,  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  lie 
was  the  idol  of  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia.- 
He  had  caught  the  commendatory  notice  of  the  whole  coun- 
try as  the  Virginia  champion  of  the  Union  who  had 
snatched  a  loyal  State  from  the  wreck  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. He  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  Union  nujority  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

.  No  man  in  the  country  in  civil  life  had  at  that  moment  a 
greater  future  within  his  reach.  Truly,  like  Wolsey,  he 
had  blossomed  and  bore  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon 
him.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he  seems  to  have  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  tho  tempter,  and  when  he  fell  it  was  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.    . 
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VANIBL  LAMB— THE  MADISON  OF  WEST  VIS- 

OINIA. 

Tlie  people  of  Western  Vi/giniai  in  their  emeigengr, 
were  fortunate  in  having  the  oo-operation  and  aerviees  of 
Daniel  Lamb,  who  had  given  np  the  law  some  years  before 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  cashier  of  the  North- 
western Bank  at  Wheeling.  He  was  sought  out  bjr  those 
who  needed  his  help  in  the  public  emeigencj;  and-buqr 
as  he  was  in  his  reqx^nsible  post,  he  gave  it  without  stint 

Mr.  Lamb's  mind,  by  nature  or  through  training,  or 
bothy  was  peculiarly  logical  and  l^gaL  He  was  judicial  in 
temper;  could  see  the  merit  of  a  thing  not  his  own;  was 
always  ready  to  help  along  the  measures  or  ideas  of  his 
friends,  though  they  might  differ  from  his  own,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  best  shape  for  presentation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  movement  in  the  Northwest 
tfMre  was  a  lack  of  digested  plan  not  surprising  in  such 
an  emergenqr,  painfully  evident  in  the  May  Convention. 
The  determination  was  hot  enough,  and  the  object  obvi- 
ous enou|^  but  the  way  was  not  yet  clear.  All  soon  came 
Id  see  that  Mr.  Oarlile's  first  plan  of  setting  up  a  State 
government  for  the  Northwest  and  finding  the  authority 
aftetwards,  would  not  do;  and  he  soon  saw  this  himself; 
but  what  would  do  was  not  so  easily  worked  out  To  Mr. 
Lamb  more  than  to  any  other  one,  I  believe,  is. due  the 
aredit  of  solving  the  problem.  It  was  his  far-seeing  eoai- 
foebension  and  his  ]W>wer  of  putting  things  togethei^  in  or> 
diarly  sequenee  which  found  a  way  throng  the  obsomities 
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of  a  situation  that  afforded  no  precedents.  He,  beyond 
all  others,  was  able  to  think  out  connectedly  the  sucocssivo 
I^gal  steps  necessary  on  the  untrodden  way  before  them. 
Mr.  Carlile's  plans  were  only  provisional,  perhaps  revolu- 
tionary. Others  had  fragmentary  ideas  of  measures  neces- 
sary— glimpses  of  the  path  along  which  they  sought  to  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Lamb  planned  for  rc*gu]arity  and  permanence ; 
and  it  was  his  clear  discernment  of  the  legal  bearings  of 
the  successive  measures  needed  which  blazed  the  way 
through  the  obscurity. 

Judge  Cranmer  of  Wheeling,  an  associate  at  the  bar 
and  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Lamb,  wrote  me  after  this 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lamb  had  been  written :    ^'I  have  been 
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attoniflbed  that  such  meager  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  man  who  was  roailj  the  main  factor  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  of  the  Convention^  and  who  was  con- 
sulted and  advised  with  before  any  important  steps  were 
taken.** 

Mr.  Lamb  frankly-  a%*owed  himself  against  the  New 
State  measure  at  the  time  it  was  brought  forward,  deem- 
ing tlie  time  and  circumstances  inopportune;  but  with 
equal  frankness  and  the  sincerity  characteristic  of  hiuii  he 
declared  that  if  the  Convention  chose  a  different  course, 
be  should  ''join  lieartily,  fairly  and  honestly  in  carrying 
out  their  wishes."  And  that  is  exactly  what  he  did.  But 
if  the  reorganization  of  Virginia  had  not  been  laid  on 
the  unassailable  foundations  of  legal  and  constitutional 
regularity  prepared  by  him,  the  procedure  for  the  New 
State  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  for  it  did  not  lack 
enemies  lying  in  wait  to  overthrow  it  at  every  stage. 

All  familiar  with  the  work  of  those  years  in  the  con- 
ventions and  in  the  Legislature  of  the  New  State,  wherever 
Ifr.  Lamb  took  a  hand,  know  what  an  indefatigable  and 
admirable  draftsman  he  was.  He  was  the  Madison  of  that 
time— and  the  comparison  is  quite  as  much  to  the  credit 
of  Ifr.  Madison  as  of  Mr.  Lamb.  His  mastery  of  every 
subject  he  touched  was  sitrprising;  his  facility  in  the  ^xcf 
ention  of  work  unequalled.  Every  document  he. drew^ 
down  to  the  smallest  detail,  seemed  to  have  been  shaped  in 
Us  mind  before  he  b^gan  to  put  it  on  paper;  and  in  writ- 
ing, each  detail  fell  into  place  With  the  ease  and  precis 
•kms  of  well-traineti^  battalions.  Besides  the  ordinances 
of  tfie  earlier  eonventlons,  much  of  Mr.  Lamb's  work  went 
inlo  the  eooititution*    Here  Mr.  Van  Winkle  was  a  V017 
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able  second,  fitted  both  by  his  abilities  and  by  hU  studies 
in  connection  with  the  Virginia  Con%'cntion  of  1850-51  for 
such  work.  In  the  first  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, which  sat  in  continuous  session  five  or  six  months 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  State,  remodeling  old  stat- 
utes and  making  new  ones  to  fit  the  new  constitution,  the 
bulk  of  this  work  was  put  upon  Mr.  Lamb,  who  ix?rformcd 
it  cheerfully  and  faultlessly.  Every  morning  at  the  open- 
ing he  would  come  into  the  House  with  a  budget  of  bills, 
written  in  his  dainty  chirograplij^— faultless  in  punctua- 
tion, paragraphing  and  arrangement;  the  lines  written 
just  a  little  above  the  ruling  so  that  they  looked  as  if 
faintly  underscored — and  the  wonder  all  felt  was  not  only 
as  Goldsmith  puts  it,  how  one  head  could  contain  it  all, 
but  where  he  ever  found  the  time  and  strength  to  perform 
the  labor.  The  type-writer  was  yet  unknown.  The  work 
was  done  so  quietly  that  his  associates  scarcely  realized  or 
appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  labor,  the  quality  of  the 
work  turned  out  or  the  unselfish  sacrifice  of  him  by  whom 
it  was  done.  No  committee  chairman  who  rose  to  explain 
his  measures  could  put  his  explanation  into  so  few,  so 
terse,  so  clear  and  convincing  sentences.  Mr.  Lamb  mado 
not  the  least  pretence  at  oratory.  He  spoke  quietly, 
earnestly,  with  little  gesture  or  inflection,  seeking  only  to 
express  his  thoughts;  and  these  he  stated  with  the  same 
lucidity  and  precision  as  he  did  on  paper.  There  was 
nothing  redundant,  nothing  for  captandum.  He  was  in  all 
things,  speaking  or  writing,  the  same  plain,  sincere,  un* 
pretending  yet  wise  and  aUe  counsellor. 
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CAMPBELL,  THE  PIONEER. 

The  one  man  who  exercised  a  powerful  and  enduring 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Northwestern  Virginia — wlio 
went  bqrond  any  other  in  moulding  public  opinion  towards 
the  result — a  free  and  separate  State — ^but  who  does  not 
appear  among  the  professional  artificers  of  the  structure, 
nor  among  those  who  enjoyed  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  suecessy  was  Archibald  W.  Campbell^  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer,  Like  Peirpoint,  with  whom 'he 
was  always  in  close  touch,  Ifr,  Campbell  was  a  poor  poli- 
tician.  Both  were  too  earnest  and  single  minded  to  give 
timnselTes  to  self-seeking.  Peirpoint  accepted  a  post  and 
duty  surrounded  with  danger  and  rather  shunned  than 
•ought  by  his  contemporaries;  and  having  served  the  pub- 
lic ends  in  this  difficult  place,  in  a  most  trying  time,  with 
•eanty  thanks  from  those  he  most  directly  served — ^with- 
out  trying  to  promote  his  own  personal  fortunes — he  went 
back  when  his  thankless  task  was  finished,  and  he  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  legislative  Frankenstein  at  Rich- 
mond, to  his  modest  home  by  the  Monongahela  and  sat 
down  again  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter  as  an  attorney. 
Impelled  by  a  kindred  sincerity  and  devotedness  of  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Campbell  gave  himself  without  reserve  to  the 
work  of  educating  and  preparing  the  people  of  Northwest- 
ern Virginia  for  the  high  destiny  he  had  faith  to  believe 
awaited  them.  When  the  time  of  fruition  came — as  it  did 
in  an  unezpeoted  wayr-4ie  left  it  to  others  more  adroit, 
less  deserving— less  serupulous  possibly— to  reap  the  har- 
veal  ne  hra  sown* 
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Ur.  Campbell  came  of  good  stock,  and  combined  in 
hit  make-up  a  fine  quality  of  brains  with  an  eveii  finer 
probity— Che  ^'inTincible  probity"  which  Emerson  at- 
tributes to  Montaigne.  In  his  paternal  ancestry  there  was 
blended  the  sturdy,  conscientious  Scotch-Irish  with  a 
strain  of  French  Huguenot — a  heredity  likely  to  tell  for 
force  and  brilliancy;  which  may  explain  the  traits  that  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  career  were  best  known  to  his  contempora- 
ries. On  his  mother's  side,  he  came  of  an  old  New  £n^ 
land  ancestry  of  genuine  Puritan  breeding. 

At  Bethany  College  Mr.  Campbell  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  liberal  education  to  which  every  year  of  his  busy 
and  studious  life  made  additions.  A  term  at  a  law  school 
where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel  of  free-soil,  Will- 
iam II.  Seward,  probably  helped  give  to  his  political 
thought  a  direction  in  consonance  with  his  innate  princi- 
ples, lie  began  newspaper  work  in  1856  on  the  Intelli" 
gtncer  and  later  in  the  same  year  joined  John  F.  Mc- 
Dermot,  then  printing  Bishop  Campbell's  ^'Millenial  Har- 
binger,'' at  Bethany,  in  the  purchase  of  the  Intelligencer, 
At  that  time  it  being  understood  the  new  proprietors  ez« 
peeted  to  make  a  Bepublican  paper,  it  was  predicted  that 
within  six  months  their  press  would  be  in  the  Ohio  RiTcr. 
The  fi?e  years  that  followed  were  years  of  struggle  for  ex- 
ialence ;  but  it  was  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
jouQg  editor,  wiser  than  his  years,  laid  out  a  progranune 
of  deliberate^  cautious,  steadfast  advocacy  of  free-soil  prin-. 
dplca.  He  took  the  highest  ground  on  the  Bepublican  side 
a  American  politics— then  just  beginning  to  stir  pro- 
foundly the  moral  eons^ousness  of  the  North— and  main- 
ttined  it  with  a  digni^  and  ability  that  commanded  the 
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respect  of  enemies  and  tho  confidence  of  friends.  In  a 
pro-slavery  conununify,  in  a  slave  State,  at  a  period  when 
tho  oligarchy  controUed  the  National  government  and 
silenced  public  opinion  even  in  the  North,  it  seemed  a 
perilous  venture  to  try  to  establish  an  anti-slavery  journal 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Virginia.  Yet  courage  born  of  con- 
viction is  a  wonderful  solvent  of  difficult  problems. 
Though  through  these  years,  many  a  week  did  not  know 
where  tho  money  was  to  come  from  to  pay  the  Saturday 
composition  strings,  or  the  next  paper  bill,  yet  somehow 
it  came,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness;  and  each  morn- 
ing this  brave  John  the  Baptist  continued  to  proclaim  in 
that  comer  of  Virginia  the  gospel  of  freedom,  which  was 
not  many  years  thence  to  possess  that  land.  The  paper 
lived;  the  editor  did  not  recant  his  faith;  the  public, 
despite  the  threats  of  the  ruffianly  element  which  had  its 
inspiration  in  Bichmond,  continued  to  tolerate,  to  endure, 
finally  to  approve  and  patronize.  It  was  a  day  of  small 
things,  but  better  days  and  larger  results  were  to  come. 

When  the  crisis  was  readied  at  Bichmond,  in  the 
Spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Campbell  went  there  and  si)ent  some 
time  studying  the  problem  at  short  range.  He  had  never 
a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour; 
never  felt  it  expedient  to  curry  favor  with  the  aristocratic 
disloyal  element  either  at  Bichmond  or  at  home ;  was  not 
shaken  in  his  loyalty  to  the  United  Sutes  by  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops.  There  was  never  an  instant's  mis- 
giving or  hesitation  in  making  known  his  attitude  of  un- 
qualified Unionism.  His  paper  became  at  once  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  exponent  and  medium  of  the  loyal  senti- 
ment of  its  section.    Mr.  Campbell's  personal  high  charao* 
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teTi  his  fearleflsnesSy  his  bold  and  steadfast  advocacy  of 
losistance  to  the  Richmond  programme  and  later  nsurpa- 
tion,  made  his  paper  a  power  at  home  and  respected  else- 
where as  an  exponent  of  loyal  Western  Virginia. 

As  the  evolution  of  events  brought  to  the  front  the 
proposition  for  division,  it  found  its  earliest  friend  and 
faithf ulcst  supporter  in  Mr*  Campbell^  who  saw  no  reason 
for  separation  from  Virginia  that  was  not  equally  a  rea- 
son for  separation  from  slavery.  When  the  ConventioA 
whieh  framed  the  constitution  for  the  New  State  refused 
to  incorporate  in  it,  or  even  submit  separately,  a  mild  pro- 
vision for  gradual  emancipation,  he  warned  them  they 
were  wasting  their  time  to  go  to  Washington  with  such 
an  organic  law. 

When  the  New  State  was  fighting  for  its  life  at  the 
National  capital,  no  one  labored  more  effectively  with 
members  of  the  two  houses,  with  whom  he  had  a  wide 
acquaintance.  The  fate  of  the  New  State  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bepublican  majority  in  each  house,  and  it  was  these 
that  Mr.  Campbell  was  able  to  most  influentially  reach. 
When  Thad  Stevens  said  he  voted  for  admission  because 
he  had  confidence  in  the  people  of  West  Virginia  ^^and 

fin  the  worthy  men  sent  here  to  represent  them,"  it  was 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  co-laborers,  among 
whom  none  was  more  widely  or  more  favorably  known 
than  he.    It  was  he  more  than  any  one  else  who  enlisted 

"  the  interest  and  aid  of  Bingham,  the  '^old  man  eloquent" 
of  Ohio,  who  took  West  Virginia  under  his  arm  and  car- 
ried us  through  the  sWls  and  floods  of  the  House.  It 
sjhe^  above  all  others,  who  waked  up  the  sturdy  old 
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senator  from  the  Western  Reserve,  who  stoo<l  godfather 
for  us  in  the  Senate  after  the  defection  of  Carlilo. 

Whai  it  came  to  the  election  of  senators  for  the  New 
Sute  in  1863  and  again  in  1865,  some  of  Mr.  Campbeirs 
friends  put  forward  his  name;  but  the  Legislature  was 
more  impressed  by  the  names  of  other  candidates,  pressed 
in  <me  case  by  a  powerful  church  organization,  in  the  other 
by  a  railroad  corporation.  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  de- 
viate from  his  path  in  the  least  to  propitiate  the  legis- 
lative gentlemen— indeed,  had  not  long  before  criticised 
them  sharply  for  taking  pay  during  a  recess.  PuUic 
bodies,  like  some  other  bodies,  are  grateful  for  things  to 
come  rather  than  for  things  past  Mr.  Campbell's  claims 
to  their  consideration  lay  on  a  level  rather  too  high  for 
the  average  legislative  appreciation.  He  could  help  other 
people  into  the  Senate  but  he  could  not— or  would  not— 
help  himself  in  the  least 

After  Mr.  Campbell's  death,  the  editor  of  the  IntettU 
gencer  was  moved  to  say: 

It  Is  no  szagisraUon  to  sajr  that  no  8Uts  owed  a  man 
so  m!2cli  and  paid  so  lltUs  of  the  obUgaUon;  tbat  no  man 
worked  so  nnselflshlr  for  the  consommatlon  of  an  object  and 
received  so  few  of  ths  rewards  for  honorable  efforU  and  con- 
splcnons  success.  These  lines  are  not  written  in  the  sense  of  a 
reproach  but  in  jusUoe  to  truth.  This  lack  of  tanglbls  sratltnde 
OB  the  part  of  the  Bute  has  maor  szplanations  which  would 
perhaps  be  in  bad  taste  in  these  colomas. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mr.  Campbell 
did  not  enjoy  the  popular  confidence  and  esteem,  for  he  . 
did  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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In  his  later  career,  ho  was  as  capable  and  successful  iu 
business  and  affairs  as  he  bad  been  admirable  as  a  leader 
of  public  opinion.  A  student  all  his  life,  he  grew  in 
intellectual  riches  and  power  with  every  year ;  and  in  later 
jears  rounded  out  his  accomplishments,  knowledge  and 
character  by  extensive  travel. 

While  he  took  no  part  in  "practical"  politics,  he  main- 
tained a  kindly  attitude  towanis  political  friends  and  was 
alwa}*s  rea«ly  to  help  them  and  to  promote  policies  lie  be- 
lieved in  the  interest  of  the  public.  No  man  more  tlior- 
oughly  possessed  throughout  the  State  the  resjiect  of  [k»o- 
ple  of  all  parties.  His  attitude  towards  the  West  Virginia 
public  was  one  of  dignity  and  inde|)endence,  but  of  amity 
and  co-operation  with  political  friends,  tfe  did  not  need 
to  engage  iu  politics  for  a  livelihood,  but  he  never  lost  his 
aolicitude  for  the  upbuilding  of  tlie  State  he  had  done 
ao  ranch  to  found.  John  H.  Atkinson,  one  of  tlie  few  snr- 
Tivors  of  the  times  and  labors  in  which  ]i[r.  CampbclFa 
earlier  years  were  spent,  and  who  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
nate  friendship  with  him  and  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
anti-slavery  attitude  and  work,  says  to  me  in  a  letter  just 
received,  that  "Campbell  was  the  leading  spirit  in  West 
Vii^ia,  with  whom  I  rejoiced  in  every  triumph  that 
eame  to  the  Union  cause  and  to  the  cauae  of  himyui 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OAPTXrBB  AND  S8CAPB  07  OOVOBESSKAH  WHALET. 

Eellian  V.  Whaley,  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  had  been  commissioned  ]iIajor  by  Governor 
Peirpoint  and  authorized  to  recruit  a  regiment,  had  made 
his  headquarters  at  Guyandotte,  Cabell  County,  his  home 
town.  He  had  enlisted  about  150  men,  when  a  raid  was 
made  on  Guyandotte,  November  10, 1861,  by  Jenkins  and 
Clarkson,  with  1,200  cavalry.  Whaley  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  after  almost  incredible  hardships  escaped.  His  men 
had  made  a  stubborn  fight  and  he  himself  was  taken  in  the 
street  with  a  musket  in  his  hand  which  he  had  just  fired. 
An  account  of  the  fight  in  the  IrofUon  (O.)  Clipper,  writ- 
ten by  two  of  his  captains,  Turner  and  BatUn,  said : 

A  companr  headed  hy  Capt  H.  C.  Pate,  of  Kansas  notoriety, 
came  mshlnt  through  the  street,  and  Colonel  Whaler,  after  arlng 
his  can,  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  rehels  rushed 
upon  him  crying,  "KUl  the  damned  Abolitionist!  **  and  presented 
their  guns,  and  one  attempted  to  are  at  his  breast  while  he  was 
being  held  br  4he  arms  hj  two  men,  bnt  the  gun  missed  lire. 
Captain  Pate  In  a  loud  voice  demanded  to  know  of  him  where  hia 
men  were,  threatening  to  klU  him  If  he  did  not  tolL  •  •  • 
Cokmel  Whaler  refnsed  posltlvelr  to  give  him  the  desired  In- 
formation, replrlng:  Tou  will  find  them  soon  enough."  The 
men  stUl  eontlnned  to  threaten  hIa  Ufo  when  Colonel  Clarkaon 
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rid«  up  and  Mked  If  be  was  CoHmel  Wbatoy.  Wbalej  raplM 
that  ha  waa  not  a  Cokmal,  though  In  command  of  tha  poat 
Olarkaon  than  oommandad  hit  man  not  to  kill  him  and  ra- 
marfcad:    "Ha  la  a  brara  man  and  I  dealgn  to  ao  raport  him." 

Major  Whaley  visited  Wheeling  December  4th.  His 
■tory  as  told  to  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  and  related 
in  the  columns  of  that  paper  was  substantially  as  follows: 

Ha  waa  taken  prisoner  In  tha  street  with  tha  othara.  Aa 
thajr  paaaad  through  BarboursTlUa,  ha  saw  a  large  nnmhar  af 
Unlan  man  tied  along  tha  roadside  awaiting  tha  arrlTal  af  tha 
eavmlrr.  Thef  left  Qnyandotta  Mondasr,  and  during'  that  dajr 
marched  forty  mllaa  without  a  blta  to  eat  Manx  af  tha 
prtaonera  tainted  from  weakness  and  from  tha  Inhuman  manntr 
In  which  they  were  forced  along  on  foot  Whaler  bagged  Jsa* 
klna  to  take  them  and  himaelf  out  into  tha  flelda  and  sheet 
them  aa  preferable  to  the  alow  torture  they  were  eoaipelled  to 
endure.    After  that  tha  prisoners  were  mounted. 

During  that  day  a  messenger  OTcrtook  the  caTalrjr  and 
reported  that  Colonel  Zelgler  (FMeral  commander)  had  killed 
aararal  Secessionists  in  Qnyandotta  and  llred  the  town;  Thia 
aa  enraged  the  rebela  that  they  rushed  upon  Whaley  and  hia  men 
crying:  "KlU  the  damned  AbollUon  acoundrela!"  And  It  waa 
only  through  the  ezertlona  of  Colonel  Clarkaon  that  the  ll?ea  af 
the  priaonera  were  ssTad. 

At  a  point  near  ChapmanTllle,  Whaley  waa  left  in  charge 
ef  rebel  Captain  Witoher's  company.  About  three  in  the  sMm- 
Ing  Whaley  aw^e  and  found  the  guard  of  eight  men  all 
asleep.  He  took  Witcher's  hat  and  his  own  shoea,  lifted  the 
Batch  ef  the  door  and  finding  all  clear  outaide  ran  fer  hIa 
Ufa  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  down  to  the  Qnyandotta  RlTcr. 
Hera  ha  stopped  and  put  on  his  ahoea  and  finding  no  other 
msans  of  crossing  the  rirer  swam  it  He  went  a  mile  er  aa 
down  the  rirer  and  tha^  left  It  and  climbed  the  mountain*  the 
summit  ef  which  he  reached  at  daybreak,  just  aa  WItcher  waa 
firing  guna  aa  a  alfual  of  his  eacape.  Knowing  It  would  be 
fiilal  to  attsapt  to  trarei  by  daylight  ha  aought  a  thiekel  of 
fsdesik  brush  In  which  he  f oufid  a  sort  ef  path.    Ha  waa  wel» 
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had  no  coat  e  bleak  wind  waa  blowing  and  he  waa  nearly  perish- 
ing from  cold,  and  he  had  to  keep  in  rapid  motion  to  keep  him- 
aelf warm  and  sare  hia  life.  Back  and  forth  orer  thia  patk 
in  this  thicket  he  walked  all  day,  much  aa  Darid  CrockeU  once 
sared  himaelf  from  periahlng  one  bitter  night  by  cUmbing  up 
and*  sUdlng  down  a  tree. 

When  night  came.  Whaley  started  down  the  Qnyandotta 
Valley;  but  had  acarcely  proceeded  twd  milea  when  he  came 
npon  a  camp  of  rebel  cayalry.  Neit  day  he  took  a  dreuit  on 
the  hlll-topa.  On  Hart's  Creek,  he  came  to  the  houae  of  an  old 
lady  named  Adkins,  whoee  son  and  son-in-law  were  with  her. 
Tonng  Adklns  agreed  to  conduct  him  to  Keyser's  Creek  for  two 
dollars;  and  when  they  atarted  Whaley  obsenred  that  the  aon- 
in-law  aUrted  In  another  direction.  Suspecting  that  Thompson 
knew  him  and  fearing  pursuit  Whaley  hurried  Adklns  along  a 
good  deal  faater  than  the  young  man  desired.  Arrirlng  at 
Keyser's  Creek.  Whaley  baring  been  robbed  of  all  his  money 
could  not  comply  with  his  agreement  He  gare  Adklna  twenty- 
fire  centa.  all  the  money  he  had.  and  hia  ahoea,  which  were  new 
and  good,  in  ezchange  for  hia  guide's  old  moccasins.  Whaley 
struck  down  the  creek,  but  had  not  gone  fhr  before  he'heard  the 
tramp  of  csTalry  in  pursuit  He  had  barely  time  to  jump  orer 
a  fence  and  lie  fiat  on  hia  belly,  when  akmg  dashed  a  com- 
pany of  caTalry  headed  by  Thompson.  He  waa  lying  not  six 
feet  from  them  aa  they  paaaad;  and  if  they  had  not  been  looking 
aa  intently  forward  In  momentary  expectation  of  catching  sight 
of  him  In  the  read,  they  muat  hare  aeen  him  behind  the 
fence.  Whaley  saya  he  "stuck  doeer  to  the  ground  than  ever 
a  bat  on  a  walL"  He  crawled  up  a  rarine,  where  he  spent 
another  twelre  hours  exposed  to  a  hard  rain.  Being  by  thia 
time  Tcry  fglnt  and  weak,  baring  bean  thIrty-sIx  hours  without 
food,  he  determined  to  approach  a  houae  he  saw  a  short  distance 
ahead  and  aak  for  something  to  eat  He  waded  a  creek  about 
walst^eep.  picked  up  a  couple  of  bouldera  for  defenae  If  neoea- 
8ary»  and  going  to  the  house  spoke  to  the  oceupanta.  He  waa 
answered  by  the  man  of  the  house  a  Union  man— who  racer 
nlaed  him  at  once  and  warned  him  not  to  rsmaln  a  moment  as 
the  caralry  had  bean  there  hunting  for  hlBU  Whaley  offered 
the  wuok  fire  hundred  dollars  to  conduct  him  to  the  Queefi 
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Mltl«B«nt  and  to  Ui«  house  of  AbMlom  Queen.  The  man,  «1* 
thouffh  AYowlBf  hlmeelf  a  good  Uuloii  man  r«f uaed  the  oS«r, 
•aylnc  that  he  would  be  killed  bj  hie  nelshbora  if  dlaeoTered. 
He,  howoTer,  fare  Whaley  a  Manket  to  throw  orer  hit  ihlrer- 
taC  shoulders,  and  directed  him  how  to  find  the  house  of  Queen. 

When  he  at  last  reached  Queen's,  he  found  a  home-tnard 
of  twentj-flTe  men;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  got  some- 
thing to  eat  Queen  and  eleren  of  his  men  accompanied 
Whaley;  and,  trareling  only  at  night,  they  crossed  the  Tug  Fdrk 
of  Big  8andr  into  Kentucky;  stopped  at  the  house  of  Roland 
flammon  until  night;  and  then  mored  down  the  rlrer  in  a  heat, 
reaching  the  forks  of  Big  Sandy  before  midnight  There  they 
found  encamped  the  command  of  Col.  Laban  Moore,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Ninth  Kentucky  district  The  party  reached 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Sunday  at  noon,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  rejoicing. 

Whaley  gave  each  of  Queen's  men  an  Bnfield  rifle,  a 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  lot  of  rarious  neoessartes, 
as  a  return  for  their  derotion  to  him  and  to  the  Union  cause. 
Absalom  Queen  had  been  a  eoldler  in  the  War  of  Itll,  and 
was  a  true-Mue  Unionist  There  were  about  two  hundred  Union 
men  In  tUs  settlement  where  he  llTod,  and  through  his  inflnsMO 
a  hundred  of  them  were  In  Colonel  Zeigler's  Fifth  (Union)  regl* 
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The  reorganization  of  the  Virginia  government  at 
Wheeling  and  the  formation  of  a  State  devoted  to  free  soil 
and  the  Union,  at  the  time  these  things  were  done,  were 
of  enonnous  advantage  to  the  Union  eanse,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  once  that  this  Virginia  movement  was  worth  morr  "  * 
the  government  than  an  army  with  banners.  Mr.  Snniiirr 
said  in  the  Senate  on  the  (|nestion  of  admitting  the  New 
State:  'Terhape  no  question  of  greater  importance  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  Senate.  It  concerns  the  wlio!<* 
question  of  slavery;  it  concerns  also  the  question  of  Stntt* 
rights ;  it  concerns  also  the  results  of  this  war.  Look  at  i(, 
therefore,  in  any  aspect  you  please,  and  it  is  a  great  ques- 
tion.'' Mr.  Bingham  said,  in  closing  the  delwte  in  the 
House  of  Representatives:  ''It  is  an  inroad,  if  you  pass 
this  bill,  which  will  become  permanent  and  enduring,  into 
that  ancient  Bastile  of  slavery  out  of  which  has  come  this 
wild,  horrid  conflict  of  arms  which  stains  this  distracted 
land  of  ours  this  day  with  the  blood  of  our  children.'* 
Mr.  Seward  said  ''the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  Union'' 
would  be  promoted  by  allowing  the  New  State  to  take  jur- 
isdiction of  the  west  slope  of  the  Alleghenies  supplanting 
control  by  "a  political  power  concentrated  at  the  head  of 
the  James  River."    Mr.  Stanton  said  that  "by  the  erection 
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of  the  New  Bute  the  geographical  boundary  heretofore 
existing  between  the  free  and  slave  States  will  be  broken 
and  the  advantage  of  this  from  every  point  of  eonsidera- 
tkm''  exceeded  all  objections.  The  New  York  Times  said : 
"Virginia  in  rebellion,  one-half  her  territory  gravitates 
by  kindred  attraction  to  the  North.  Already  is  a  victon* 
gained  which  is  conclusive  of  the  whole  contest  A  terri- 
tory equal  in  area  to  a  first-dass  State  is  thrown  off  from 
the  South  by  mere  force  of  repulsion.    It  can  never  be 

reclaimed.'' 

This  with  reference  to  political  aspects.  The  military 
value  of  the  movement  has  not  perhaps  been  so  generally 
appreciated  as  it  ought  Plans  at  Richmond  and  at  Mont- 
gomery contemplated  tlie  speedy  occupation  of  Western 
Virginia  by  the  Confederate  forces.  The  check  to  Gar- 
nett's  army  and  Uie  subsequent  occupation  of  the  moun- 
tain inlefs  saved  the  Northwest  very  early  in  the  fight; 
and  it  was  Rosencranx,  who  had  captured  Rich  Mountain 
and  cut  off  Oamett's  communications,  who  made  Wise's 
occupancy  of  the  Kanawha  untenable,  and  maneuvred 
rather  than  fouj^t  him  out  of  the  country.  The  South- 
west might  have  been  spared  Wise,  just  as  the  Northwest 
was  Oamett,  if  troops  had  been  sent  into  the  Kanawha 
Valley  as  promptly  as  they  were  into  the  Tygart  Valley. 
We  have  described  in  another  chapter  what  ravage  was 
suffered  in  the  Southwest ;  and  therein  we  have  a  picture 
of  what  might  have  happened  in  the  Northwest  but  for  the 
early  invitation  to  Federal  troops  and  their  instant  re- 
qKNise.  Not  only  ^as  the  Northwest  spared  des^ilment 
but  weiirfatier  cons^uences  resulted.  It  gave  Ohio  and 
the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania  the  Allq^heny  Monn- 


tains  for  a  ^'frontier."  If  McClellan  had  met  Confederate 
armies  at  the  Ohio  River,  he  might  never  have  become 
the  'Toung  Napoleon  of  the  West,"  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
history  of  the  war  might  have  been  different.  Once  those 
armies  had  camped  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio — even 
if  we  take  no  account  of  the  moral  and  political  effect  in 
the  Northern  States,  it  would  have  made  a  very  different 
military  situation  from  what  was  actually  confronted.  If 
the  Confederates  could  have  established  themselves  on  the 
Ohio,  their  aim  must  then  have  been  to  cross  the  hundred 
ncilcs  lying  between  the  northern  extremity  of*  Virginia 
and  Lake  Erie,  to  cut  the  great  east  and  west  lines  of  rail- 
way which  were  the  military  arteries  of  the  Union.  The 
disabling  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  the  Steubenville  &  Indiana, 
the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  and  the  Lake  Shore  Roads, 
even  temporarily,  would  have  been  a  frightful  disaster — 
more  deadly  than  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  the 
circulation  in  that  narrow  neck  between  East  and  West 
was  more  vital  than  that  by  the  great  river.  Such  a  sever- 
ance would  have  divided  the  military  power  of  the  North 
fatally  if  maintained  for  any  considerable  time.  The 
achievement  of  this  would  have  been  an  object  of  supreme 
effort,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unexampled  resistance  on 
the  other.  That  upper  Ohio  region  would  have  become  tlic 
center  of  the  struggle.  If  the  main  Confederate  effort  had 
been  made  in  this  quarter  instead  of  wasting  itself  in 
Eastern  Virginia  against  an  impregnable  wall,  the  event 
might  have  told  a  different  story.  The.  time  to  attack  in 
this  quarter  would  have  been  at  the  initiative,  before  the 
North  could  have  organized  to  meet  the  assault,  even  be- 
fore they  could  realize  the  blow  that  was  intended. 
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Howdl  Cobb,  president  of  the  Montgomery  govern- 
BMnt|  looked  forward  to  the  occupation  of  West  Virginia. 
He  said  in  a  speech  at  Montgomery  t£at  the  people  of  the 
Gulf  States  need  hare  no  fear  that  the  war  would  roll  their 
way;  that  they  might  plant  their  cotton  in  security,  for 
''the  theater  of  war/'  he  said,  ''will  be  along  the  Ohio  and 
in  Virginia,'^  This  may  have  been  thrown  out  merely  to 
soothe  the  nerves  of  the  Cotton-State  chivalry;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  rebel  plans  ever  contemplated  any 
bolder  stroke  in  that  quarter  than  the  occupation  of  Vii^ 
ginia  to  the  Ohia  But  if  that  had  been  done  sucoessf  ully, 
raids  across  the  territory  north  of  the  river  would  hare 
been  the  next  logical  military  venture. 

When  laymen  undertake  to  express  ideas  about  military 
strategy,  they  must,  of  course,  do  so  with  due  recognition 
of  the  absurdity  of  ideas  at  variance  from  the  settled  form- 
ulas of  the  military  schools.  Yet  the  greatest  campaign  in 
the  West  during  the  rebellion  was  planned  by  a  woman, 
an  employe,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington. The  facts  are  undeniable ;  but  it  would  have  de- 
tracted from  the  glory  of  the  hero  of  the  hour  to  confess 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  was  suppressed. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  wins  in  war,  as  in  other  fields 
of  eflPort  When  Napoleon  started  out  as  the  thunderbolt 
of  beleaguered  France,  he  left  behind  him  the  accepted, 
but  for  him  obsolete,  methods  of  his  contemporaries  and 
took  the  military  world  by  surprise*  His  genius  consisted 
in  getting  on  the  ground  first,  with  the  longest  guns  and 
the  largest  battalion*.  In  no  other  field  of  human  enter- 
prise is  the  ''instant\way''  more  vital  to  success  than  in 
.war.    The  South  had  been  for  years  getting  ready;  and 
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yet  with  the  total  want  of  preparation  in  the  North, — with 
.  arsenals  and  armories  depleted  to  supply  those  in  the 
South;  with  the  regular  army  reduced  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand men ;  and  with  a  general  belief  that  the  South  was 
only  blustering  and  did  not  really  mean  to  fight — the  Con* 
federates  were  from  the.  start  the  invaded,  not  the  invaders. 
With  their  preparation  and  premeditation,  they  might 
have  token  the  North  by  surprise;  might  by  bold  and  in- 
stant invasion  at  the  vulnerable  point  have  so  anticipated 
its  readiness  for  attack  as  to  have  produced  a  momentary 
paralysis — ^possibly  have  created  such  confusion  and  panic 
as  to  have  dictated  terms  of  separation  before  the  North 
could  have  organized  resistance  or  recovered  equilibrium. 
That  would  seem  to  have  been  the  way  to  begin  a  success- 
ful war..  This  was  the  kind  of  opening  to  expect  from  a 
people  who  prided  themselves  on  their  military  temper 
and  prowess.  Courage  they  did  not  lack ;  but  th?re  was  a 
lack  of  military  audacity  and  genius  which  made  the  re- 
bellion a  foredoomed  failure  from  the  day  its  generals 
permitted  themselves  to  be  put  on  the  defensive.  Along 
with  the  government  muskets  the  rebellion  stole  the  govern- 
ment's West  Point  oflicers,  trained  to  believe  war  could 
not  be  waged  except  within  the  formulas  of  the  books. 
What  did  Attilla  or  Zenghis  Eahn  care  for  the  methods  of 
military  schools!  And  what  might  not  have  happened 
if  the  South  had  at  the  opening  had  ready  some  such 
leader  with  an  army  secretly  oi^nized,  ready  for  instant 
mobilization,  to  follow  him  into  the  "enemy's  country  ?'* 
The  recognition  of  opportunity  is  the  priviIoj»r,  tlif» 
seizure  of  it  the  proof,  of  genius.  Fortunes  are  made  or 
marred,  campaigns  and  countries  lost  or  won,  powers  and 
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prineipditiet  etUUished  or  overthrown,  according  as  the 
opportune  moment  is  seized  or  lost  The  Confederates 
kst  their  opportonity  in  Northwestern  Virginia.  It  was 
the  rice  of  their  slave  civilisation  that  even  under  the  tre* 
mendous  stimulus  of  war  their  enterprises  were  all  tainted 
with  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  methods  of  thought  and 
business.  There  was  too  much  strutting  and  preening; 
too  much  thought  of  display  for  its  effect  on  the  world  at 
laige;  too  mudi  orating  and  premature  self-glorification 
over  results  not  yet  achieved.  There  was  too  little  cold- 
Uooded  calculation— too  little  of  that  far-reaching  mu- 
daeity  which  is  not  afraid  to  reach  out  beyond  the  accepted 
methods  of  ordinary  men  and  means — to  ''dare,  and  again 
dare^  and  without  end  dare,"  in  the  words  of  the 
«<lott  Titan^  of  the  French  revolution.  The  daring  of 
the  Oonf ederalct  only  once  rose  above  the  level  of  a  merely 
defensive  war,  thou(^  no  country  in  the  world  offered  a 
fUkmr  MpM  than  the  North;  and  the  ezporience  of  that 
eieepllon  showed  them  how  unequal  they  weio  to  anythiH 
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The  conflicts  that  convulse^  nations  and  shako  down 
rock-rooted  institutions  are  often  blessings  in  rude  dis- 
guise. In  heroic  treatment  there  must  be  suffering.  The 
compensation  follows,  but  sometimes  far  beliind.  The 
calamity  of  one  generation  may  be  a  godsend  to  the  next. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  tlie  church.  One 
generation  plants;  the  next  reaps;  but  the  thread  of 
human  sacrifice  and  recompense  runs  tlirough  all.  The 
river  is  made  up  of  drops,  but  it  is  a  continuous  stream* 
Human  society  likewise  is  a  continuing  body.  Individuals 
appear  and  disappear,  men  come  and  go,  but  the  stream 
of  life,  achievement  and  purpose  flows  on  forever. 

So  whatever  may  be  individual  wrong,  suffering  and 
loss,  the  body  of  the  people  in  their  social  and  political 
structure,  may  as  a  whole  be  the  gainer.  Tlie  temporary 
calamities  of  war  may  pave  the  way  to  a  beneficent  recom- 
pense. Civil  Wars  are  most  apt  to  do  this,  for  they  are 
usually  fought  over  some  principle  in  whose  triumph  there 
is  a  vindication  and  establishment  of  justice.  Age  after 
age,  England  through  her  internecine  strifes  emerged  from 
each  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  and  religions  libertyi 

Nations  in  peaceful  times  grow  up  to  their  opportuni- 
ties. The  opportunities  themselves  mostly  come  through 
vidonce.   The  portion  of  peoples,  as  of  individuals, 
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to  them  by  irregular  allotmenty  not  always  reoognked  nor 
welcome  at  the  time.  The  tendency  of  society,  as  of  men, 
is  to  grow  into  grooves;  and  through  the  natural  aggreso- 
{▼eness  of  all  eril  things,  the  innate  inertness  of  harmless 
tilings  and  the  inclination  of  people  to  non-resistance,  the 
mts  into  which  the  affairs  of  every  people  run  if  left  to 
themsehres,  are  oppressive  to  pqpular  liberty  and  progress. 
A  sort  of  crust  grows  around  institutions,  as  the  moss 
grows  on  the  undisturbed  stone.  Social  and  political  life 
becomes  bound  in  the  habit  of  acquiescence  in  wroQg» 
When  a  people  have  become  thus  enmeshed  throu{^  hmg 
periods  of  indolence,  nothing  but  the  splendid,  energising 
■bodL  of  war  can  save  them  from  worse  calamities. 

In  his  '"History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,''  Gnisot  de- 
■eribes  how  immensely  Europe  was  broadened,  educated, 
liberaliaed  as  the  result  of  the  Crusades,  with  their  twe 
centuries  of  waste  in  life  and  treasure,  through  the  Intel- 
lectnal  impulse  resulting  f  rcmi  the  contact  of  the  Western 
nations  with  the  superior  civilization  and  refinement  of  the 
Asiatics.  "'On  the  one  hand,''  he  says,  ""the  extension  of 
ideas  and  the  emancipation  of  thought ;  on  the  other,  gen- 
eral enlargemrat  of  the  social  sphere  and  the  opening  of  a 
wider  field  for  every  sort  of  activity;  at  the  same  time^ 
more  complete  freedom  and  more  political  unity ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  men  and  the  centralization  of  society.  They 
^bew  society  out  of  a  very  narrow  rut  and  threw  it  into 
new  and  ii^Bnitely  broader  paths.^  Nothing  in  the  pro- 
*  fioiM  history  of  Europe  had  carried  it  so  far  on  the  road 
to  intelleetual  develoiteent  as  those  two  hundred  years  of 
war  and.  saerifioe^  whuOi  constituted  tiie  crowning  stnig^ 


between  the  Christian  and  Maliommedau  systems — a  strug- 
gle which  began  when  the  Saracens  crossed  into  Spain  six 
or  seven  centuries  before,  established  thomselros  in  that 
.  peninsula  and  threatened  seriously  to  subdue  and  possess 
all  Europe.  Dr.  Draper  says  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  crusades:  ""Coming  indiscriminately  from  all 
classes  of  communities  that  were  scarcely  elevated  above 
barbarism,  the  crusaders  were  suddenly  brought  in  contact 
with  people  inhabiting  countries  that  for  ages  had  been  the 
seats  of  civilization.  Their  ideas  were  not  only  enlarged 
but  their  very  style  of  thinking  was  changed.  Whoever 
escaped  the  perils  of  these  religious  enterprises  became  on 
his  return  to  his  native  place  an  influential  and  auUiorit*- 
tive  teacher.  There  was  a  weakening  of  the  force  of  those 
maxims  that  heretofore  had  been  a  guide,  society  relieving 
itself  of  the  stress  of  former  modes  of  thouglit.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  that  great  religious  movement  known  as 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  crusades." 

The  words  of  these,  writers  not  unfitly  describe  the 
effects  wrought  by  the  Civil  War  in  the  Southern  half  of 
this  Bepublic  That  region  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  barricaded  against  the  enlightening  and  humanizing 
influences  which  had  been  doing  their  work  in  the  North- 
em  half  as  in  other  enlighttined  countries.  Now  the  bar- 
riers which  had  lain  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  across 
the  path  of  liberty  and  progress  were  burned  away.  Until 
the  crusades  there  was  no  Europe  in  the  sense  of  intellee- 
tual or  other  unity.  The  States  were  petty,  feudal,  pro- 
vincial ;  divided  by  ignorance  of  and  consequent  prejudice 
against  each  other,  without  community  of  thouj^t  or  aim. 
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From  their  contact  with  the  Easteni  World  resulted  a 
compact  and  comparativclj  homogeneous  Europe,  to  a 
great  extent  free  from  local  prejudice  and  religious  big- 
otry. In  a  similar  way,  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the 
educating  contact  with  Northern  armies  swept  away  the 
provincial  spirit  that  had  been  bred  in  the  South  by  slav- 
ery. At  the  same  time  it  released  the  North  from  the 
political  bondage  which  for  decades  they  had  accepted  as 
the  price  of  peace  and  quiet. 

Despite  the  struggles  and  sacrifice  among  the  original 
States  for  unity,  and  despite  the  Constitution  which  was 
assumed  to  have  effected  it,  tlicrc  was  never  any  real  unity 
In  the  country  till  produced  by  the  War  of  the  Bebellioiau 
The  C<ynstitution  left  in  the  Southern  half  of  the  Bepublic 
an  institution  alien  to  the  genius  of  our  people  and  form 
of  government — a  Republic  with  an  absolute  and  irrespon- 
sible despotism  within  it— a  system  at  war  with  the  spirit 
of  modem  civilization ;  offensive  to  justice  and  violative 
of  the  moral  sense  of  mankind ;  an  institution  which  could 
not  from  its  nature  and  the  necessities  of  its  existence  be 
content  even  to  be  let  alone  much  less  subjected  to  gradual 
extinction ;  a  living  and  active  antagonist  to  free  sode^ ; 
a  constant  and  growing  provocative  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict  which  could  never  end  but  by  the  overthrow  of  one 
or  other  of  the  irreconcilable  systems.  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  was  as  real  a  division  as  if  it  had  been  a  fronUer  be- 
tween foreign  peoples.  It  came  at  last  to  the  point  where 
the  deadly  issue  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  disguised 
or  eompnmiised.  Tt^e  South  driven  by  the  logic  of  iheir 
attitude  as  promoters  of  slavery  had  to  make  war  for  its 
eUniskm:   The  result  was  the  removal  forever  of  this  ele* 


ment  of  dissension  and  the  emergence  of  a  Republic  with 
one  supreme  vindicated  authority  and  a  compact  citizen 
ship  embracing  the  hitherto  subject  race.     Perhaps  this 
result  ought  to  be  stated  with  some  qualification,  for  the 
irritation  still  lingers  in  the  South  and  the  result  is  there 
only  submitted  to  under  protest.    But  we  arc  yet  not  half 
a  century  away  from  the  convulsion,  and  time  and  com- 
merce will  ultimately  allay  the  surviving  race  irritation. 
Bryce  in  his  '' American  Commonwealth,"  remarks  that 
"the  Southern  States  will  long  retain  the  imprint  of  slav- 
ery, not  merely  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  negroes  but  in 
the  degradation  of  the  poor-white  population  and  in  certain 
attributes,  laudable  as  well  as  regretable,  of  the  ruling 
class.''    Dr.  Draper,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  exist- 
ing' alienation  in  the  South  as  transient.     "There  is  a 
great  difference,"  he  remarks,  "between  civil  and  foreign 
wars  as  respects  the  permanence  of  the  feelings  that  en- 
gender.    History  is  full  of  examples  how  speedily  the 
feuds  of  a  Civil  War  die  away.    Han  is  so  constituted  that 
he  spontaneously  resigns  to  oblivion  his  unsuccessful  un- 
dertakings.    The  vanquished  in  a  civil  strife  avoids  a 
recollection  of  his  disappointed  hopes.    The  victor  abstains 
from  a  contemplation  of  his  success ;  he  feels  that  he  can 
afford  to  forget  even  glory;  and  so  the  memory  of  such 
events  speedily  passes  away.    New  objects,  new  motives, 
new  pursuits  are  presented  and  society  starts  again  on  a 
new  basis.    How  brief  a  space  it  took  in  the  old  times  to 
obliterate  all  memory  of  the  awful  civil  wars  of  the  Roman 
Empire— in  later  times,  of  those  of  Engknd.   It  will  take 
a  still  shorter  period  to  do  the  same  in  the  activity  of 
human  life  in  America." 
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The  phrase  that  helps  make  the  caption  of  this  diapter 
is  not  my  own,  as  the  reader  knows.  It  was  Charles  Snm* 
ner  who  held  np  before  the  world  the  ^'barbarism  of  slar- 
erjr;''  and  his  famous  phillipic  brought  swift  proof  of  ita 
truth  in  the  bludgeon  of  ^'BuUj  Brooks.''  As  the  result  of 
Brooks'  argument,  Mr.  Sumner  was  absent  from  his  place 
in  the  Senate  for  four  years.  When,  after  his  return,  be 
first  rose  to  speak  in  the  Senate  his  opening  words  were: 
^Ttme  has  passed,  but  the  question  remains."  Time  has 
passed  again.  Sumner  is  gone ;  slavery  is  gone ;  the  lesson 
only  remains. 

Slavery  was  a  monstrosity — at  once  crime  and  blunder. 
The  shadow  of  it  fell  with  baleful  umbrage  on  the  minds 
of  men  throughout  the  republic  It  was  not  alone  the 
planter's  neighbor,  under  the  palmetto  or  beside  the  cane 
or  cotton  field,  who  was  constrained  of  his  liberty  of 
speech.  The  politician  in  New  England,  in  the  Northwest, 
in  the  Border  Sutes  and  the  Middle  Free  Stotes,  in  the 
National  Capital,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  —  wherever  he 
might  be  under  the  Constitution  which  was  invdced  to 
vivify  this  political  monster,  and  under  the  base  statute 
whieh  undertook  to  make  every  citizen  its  servant — ^found 
the  same  shadow  fall  athwart  his  path ;  and  through  him, 
with  its  power  to  make  or  mar  his  political  fortunes,  ita 
chill  extended  to  all  his  friends.  Now  men  are  able  to  see 
with  clear  eyes  and  unconstrained  minds,  in  the  light  of 
truth  which  they  are  no  longer  afraid  of,  what  cowards 
and  slaves  they  themselves  used  to  be.  It  is  hard  to  realise 
in  the  nobler  politi<i^l  freedom  of  today  how  great  eon- 
ventions  used  to  be  held,  and  spectacular  tableaux  pre* 
pared,  expressly  to  convince  the  truculent  slave-masters  in 
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the  South  that  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers — 
and  politicians — ^were  but  too  happy  to  be  door-mats  for 
thenu  The  specter  of  slavery  sat  in  every  National  Con- 
vention of  every  party,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast ;  and 
none  dared  forget  its  presence  for  a  moment. 

The  case  in  the  South  is  far  from  hopeless.  The  revo- 
lution left  its  sequela  there  in  new  industrial  problems, 
with  the  race  problem  in  new  shape,  acute  and  trying;  but 
it  left  the  white  people,  as  well  as  the  dark,  on  a  new 
level,  dependent  on  their  own  energies,  freed  in  their  new 
relationship  to  the  world  from  the  old  trammels ;  no  longer 
bound  by  the  caste  of  race,  ready  to  rise  above  it  as  time 
and  development  of  both  races  prepare  the  way.  The  in- 
tellectual vision  of  the  Southern  white  people  is  broad- 
ened, their  thoughts  lifted  to  a  nobler  future ;  and  in  time, 
one  must  have  faith,  the  new  problems  they  arc  compelled 
to  meet  will  be  solved  adequately  and  worthily,  however 
unpromising  may  seem  from  time  to  time  the  old  race  an- 
tipathy. The  white  people  there  have  been  emancipated 
as  well  as  the  black.  Their  thought  is  no  longer  limited 
by  the  needs  of  an  institution  upon  which  the  light  of 
knowledge  must  not  be  permitted  to  shine.  The  younger 
generation  are  growing  up  in  forgetfulness,  if  not  igno- 
rance, of  the  things  that  constrained  their  fathers.  They 
are  learning  business,  taking  a  place  in  the  world^s  com- 
merce ;  becoming  nationalized ;  no  longer  citizens  of  a  sec- 
tion devoted  to  special  aims  and  interests,  they  have  be- 
come citizens  of  the  Republic  It  is  true,  with  a  numerous 
class  there  still  rankles  the  old  race  hatred  and  sense  of 
injury;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  educated  class,  with  a 
broader  and  better  outlook,  are  growing  up  to  their  new 
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•  respmiribilities;  and  this  higher  stratum,  with  its  higher 
luoralitj  and  worthier  aims,  will  ultimately  give  direction 
to  Southern  thought  and  find  a  way  to  an  endurable  rela- 
tion with  the  dark  race. 

The  influence  of  American  slavery  was  not  confined  to 
tlie  morals  and  politics  of  the  United  States.  Public  men 
In  other  countriesy  through  commercial  interests  inTolvedt 
were  brought  into  subservience  to  it.  In  England,  whose 
commercial  relations  with  tlic  Cotton-States  were  impor- 
tant and  dependenti  this  deference  was  most  pronounced. 
The  need  of  cheap  cotton  made  England  the  apologist  and 
partisan  of  slavery  in  America  though  abolished  in  her  own 
colonies;  and  by  easy  logical  sequence  made  Englishmen 
hostile  to  the  anti-slavery  North.  The  manufacturers  and 
aristocracy  were  friendly  to  the  rebellion;  the  common 
people,  the. working  people,  friendly  to  the  North;  the 

.  Liberals  generally  for  the  Union,  the  Tories  against  John 
Bright  declared  that  ^'secession  was  high  treason  against 
popular  suffrage ;  that  refusal  to  submit  to  the  election  of 
Lincoln  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  that  the  majority 
shall  rule/'  Oladstone,  professing  to  be  liberal,  ou^t  to 
have  been  our  friend  but  was  not.  His  sympathies  were 
limited  by  British  interests.  If  he  had  any  convictions 
rqiiarding  slavery,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
needs  of  British  trade.  His  liberalism  did  not  reach  out 
like  Bright's  across  seas  and  take  in  the  brotherhood  of 
free  peoples  wherever  he  found  them.  He  resented  Amer- 
ican protection  of  her  own  industries.  To  judgments  not 
overawed  by  a  name  \i  is  clear  enough  that  Oladstone  was 
incapable  of  seeing  any  excellence  outside  his  own  island. 
With  ample  leisure  and  abundant  wealth,  he  never  found 
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time  or  inclination  to  visit  America  to  examine  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  plant  in  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 
He  was  an  eminent  sdiolar,  and  few  monks  knew  as  much 
about  the  musty  eoclesiasticism  of  his  church ;  but  he  was 
not  a  statesman  of  the  world's  largest  paftoni. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  an  address  to  the  Hertz 
Agricultural  Society  in  September,  18G1,  had  this  to  say: 

That  seiMration  between  North  and  South  America  I  have 
long  foreseen  and  foretold  to  be  Inevitable;  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  the  younger  men  here  present  wilt  live  to  see.  not 
two  but  at  least  four— and  probabljr  more  than  four— separate 
Southern  commonwealths  arising  out  of  those  populations 
which  a  year  ago  united  their  Legislature  under  one  president 
and  carried  their  merchandise  under  one  flag. 

Lord  Lytton's  wish  was  probably  father  to  this  remark- 
able foresight.  If  he  had  been  a  profound  economist,  he 
might  have  perceived  even  thcQ  the  centripetal  tendency  of 
the  age,  stimulated  by  increasing  popular  intelligence  and 
by  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge ;  a  tendency  which  a 
generation  later  was  to  produce  centralizations  and  concen- 
tration in  political  organization  and  in  commerce  which 
amaze  and  terrify  publicists  at  the  present  hour.  Unity, 
not  disruption,  was  in  the  air  even  as  long  ago  as  1801. 
Its  first  great  victory  was  in  the  vindication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Its  first  striking  manifestation  in  Europe 
came  ten  years  later  in  the  unification  of  Germany.  The 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  American  Bepublic  was  a 
vain  dream  of  British  greed.  The  South  and  Xorth,  re* 
united,  continue  to  ''unite  their  Legislature  under  one 
President  and  carry  their  merchandise  under  one  flag;'* 
and  out  of  their  new  unity  has  arisen  a  power  which  dis- 
putes markets  with  the  British  flag  in  every  port  in  the 
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sells  prints  in  Manchester  and  steel  in  Sbef  • 
field;  whidi  challenges  the  industries  of  e^eiy  oountiy  in 
Eniope  at  its  own  doors;  a  power  to  which — ^it  is  wdl  to 
fcmember — ^England  is  now  as  deferential  as  she  was  in- 
•olent  in  186L 

The  average  riew  held  by  the  educated  Torj  classes  in 
Oreat  Britain  during  the  American  Rebellion  was  fairly 
eipTessed  ten  years  before  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Hon.  Beverly  Tucker,  of  Williamsbaig, 
Viiginia,  in  October,  1850,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Scotchman  said: 


I  and  It  a  settled  conrictlon  among  rational  Bngllski 
wkkk  thejr  frequently  express  In  a  careless  wy,  tliat  tlie 
fleathen  Stmtes  mvst  nltlmatelr  feel  driven  to  seperats  theai- 
sslres  from  the  Northern;  In  which  resnlt  there  Is  not  fOH  here 
to  be  aaxthhur  treasonons  or  otherwiss  horrible. 

But  he  closes  his  letter  to  Mr.  Tucker  with  this  word 
of  warning: 

I  shall  say  onlj  that  the  Negro  QnesUon  will  be  left  la  psaee 
whsn  Oed  Almighty's  law  abont  It  Is  (with  tolerable  approalawi 
Hsn)  aetnalljr  found  oat  and  praetleed;  and  never  till  then. 

I  The  British  Tories  during  the  Bebellion,  so  far  from 
seeing  anything  'treasonous  or  horrible''  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  would  have  been  pleased 
with  such  a  consummation ;  and  the  attitude  of  Qladstone 
shows  the  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  Tories.*  The 
English  government  did  all  it  dared  to  help  disunion.  In 
ihe  subsequent  settlement  with* the  United  States,  th^ 
paid  someiriiat  roundly  for  this,  though  not  adequately. 
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It  may  seem  to  the  reader — and  it  may  bo  true — that 
I  have  had  more  to  say  in  these  pages  than  was  fitting  or 
necessaiT  about  slaver}%  But,  in  extenuation,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  it  was  slavery  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  agi- 
tations which  divided  this  country  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  culminated  in  the  calamities  that  over- 
whelmed us  in  1861.  It  was  truly  what  Wesley  called  it. 
'^the  sum  of  all  villainies.''  Out  of  it  grew  the  inequali- 
ties and  injustice  which  we  in  Western  Vii^nia  suffered 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  it  was  slavery  which  brought 
the  proud  old  State  down  frcmi  its  ancient  grandeur  to  its 
later  humiliation.  In  all  the  history  of  the  republic,  thero 
has  never  been  an  issue  which  in  morals  or  economic  im7 
portance  rose  to  the  greatness  of  this.  Even  the  struggle 
for  independence  did  not  involve  such  issues  for  weal  oi^ 
woe  as  lay  in  the  lat^r  oontroverqr  that  grew  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  and  cost  a  million  lives  andihousanda 
of  millions  of  treasure  to  compose.  > 


i 
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(Fran  Pollard's  Sonthern  HifUny.) 

Wllk  mm  •vtrage  of  the  plalBwi  doetrinM  of  Oio  goforatit 
a  yraetleal  donlal  not  oalj  of  orenrtMiis  like  Oio  rlflUi  of 
Ikt  SUteo  b«t  oral  of  thoir  torHtorlol  Intogritr,  tbo  Nortt- 
vtilon  portkNi  of  Vtrglttia.  wbleli  bad  roMlloA  atalaot  Iti 
(Mito  gofonsont,  wm  UkeB  lato  the  mombonhlp  of  Oio  fM> 
OffOl  UsIOB  M  Itoelf  a  State,  with  tbo  ataard  aad  cmidlth  ad- 
itlloa  of  fiT&f  to  tho  robelUoaa  eonntloi  tbo  iiaiao  of  Tlr- 
gtata."  A  OoaToaUoB  of  tlio  dliaffoetod  Nortliwiotoni  oontloa 
of  TliglBia  had  boon  hold  to  Whoollnf  on  tbo  Utb  of  Mhjr 
and  aftor  a  iOMlon  of  throo  dan  doddod  to  caU  anothor  Oon> 
fonUon  to  aoot  on  tbo  11th  of  Jono.  ■nbooonont  to  tbo  Toto  of 
tbo  Stato  on  tbo  ordtaaneo  of  toeooilon.  Tho  OonTontlon  ro> 
•nantatd  tbo  eoontloo  aa  a  mombor  of  tbo  Fedoral  Union,  and 
F.  W.  Plorpoat  waa  oloetod  GoTomor;  W.  T.  Wtlloj  and  tbo 
nolorioao  John  8.  CarUlo.  both  of  whom  had  alroadr  ilgnallaod 
thtlr  Ifoaaon  to  tbo  Stoto  by  tbolr  eovno  to  tbo  OonTontlon  at 
BiBbmond,  woro  aont  aa  rtprooontottroo  of  Virginia  to  tbo  UnUod 
■Intoo  StnatOb  to  whkh  aboard  capadtjr  thojr  woro  foadlly  ro> 


Jeffenon  Dario,  i»  his  'Hise  and  Fall  of  the  Oonfed- 
ornta  Ooifomnienty''  r^ers  to  ihe  anti-oeoession  moT^mento 
in  Iforthwostem  Virginia  from  the  same  point  of  Tiew  aa 
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Pollard.  The  June  Convention  was  a  ^'soH^llcd  conven- 
tion/' the  Constitutional  Convention  was  also  ^'so-called/' 
and  it  framed  a  '^soHudled  constitution.''  The  Ix^slaturo 
was  also  ^'soK^lled ;"  and  ^'adopting  the  new  Federal  pro- 
cess of  assumption,  it  assumed  to  be  the  Ix^slaturc  of 
Virginia."  We  used  to  speak  of  Mr.  Davis'  own  govern- 
ment as  ^'so-called ;"  and  we  have  this  advantage  of  him  in 
the  matter  of  epithets,  that  while  the  Confederacy  never 
got  beyond  the  ^^soK^Ued"  stage,  the  governments  framed 
in  Northwestern  Virginia  endured.  The  reorganized  Vir- 
ginia government  established  by  the  June  Convention  at 
¥nieeling  is  the  government  of  Virginia  to-day,  with  its 
capital  at  Richmond ;  and  West  Virginia  promises  to  be  a 
great  Commonwealth  ages  after  the  '^soK^Ued"  President 
of  the  ^'so-called"  Confederacy  has  been  forgotten. 

After  reciting  the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Davis  '^pauses"  for  a  moment  ''to  consider  these  proceed- 
ings in  the  light  of  fundamental  republican  principles"— 
of  which  principles  Mr.  Davis  was  himself  so  eminent  an 
exemplar! 

Tho  Stato  of  Ylrglnto  was  not  a  fodoratlon  bat  a  ropnbUo 
or  nation.  Its  govommont  was  tosUtvtod  with  tbo  eonaent  of 
tho  gOTornod*  and  Its  powor%  therefor^  were  "Just  powors.*' 
When  tho  SUto  Oonvontlon  at  Richmond  passed  an  ordinance  of 
sooosslon,  which  was  sabsoqvontlr  ratlflod  by  SO.OOO  majorltr. 
It  waa  aa  valid  an  act  for  tho  poopio  of  Virginia  as  waa  ovor 
passed  bj  a  reprosontative  bodr*  Tho  logalljr  exprtsied  decision 
of  tho  majorltjr  was  tho  tmo  voloo  of  tho  Stato.  When  thero- 
foro  disorderly  persons  In  the  Northwootom  conntloo  of  tho 
Stato  assembled  and  declared  tho  ordinance  of  socosslon  to  bo 
"^oU  and  void/'  thojr  rose  np  against  the  antborltr  of  tho  StoU. 
When  ther  proposed  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  resist 
tho  act  of  tbo  Stoto  and  that  Conveatloa  assembled  and  organised 
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aitf  procMded  to  mUoii.  an  tnrarrMtton  agttntt  Um  go?tn» 
■MBt  of  Vlrglmla  was  begiiiL  Whrnt  the  CoBTtatloB  atii  4^ 
elorad  tiio  Stale  ofllcea  to  bo  Taeant  aad  procoedoo  to  ill  tlMM  bf 
tao  eteteo  oC  ftaada  H.  Polrpolat  for  OoTornor  and  otlior  Stato 
ofteon,  aMaaUng  Itiolf  to  bo  the  trao  State  OonTontlon  of  Vtr- 
flala»  It  aot  oalr  declared  what  notorlootly  did  not  oilot  bat 
It  eommltted  an  act  of  rerolntlon.  And  wben  tlio  oo^aUed 
State  oAooro  elected  by  It  entered  upon  their  datlee,  thejr  la* 
aagarated  a  rerolatloa.  The  ■nbeeqneat  organliatlon  of  Woit 
Tlrglnla  aad  Ita  eeparatlon  from  Virginia  were  acts  of  eeeeeeioa. 
Than  we  ha?o  la  theoe  moreaMats  Inanrroctlon,  roYolatloa  aad 


The  fatal  defect  in  Mr.  DavU'  argmuent  U  that  iU  firat 
premiae  is  false*  The  act  of  secession  was  not  valid.  It 
was  an  act  of  revolution  pure  and  simple.  If  the  ordi* 
nanoe  had  been  kgal  as  passed — ^which  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  impossible — ^it  could  not 
be  consummated  and  in  force  until  ratified  by  the  people 
of  Virginia  more  than  a  month  after  its  passage.  But  the 
Convention  and  the  Confederaqr  waited  for  no  such  ratifi* 
cation.  By  a  eoup  d'etat  as  infamous  as  that  of  Louis 
Kapoleon,  the  ^^soHMilled"  President  of  the  Confederaqr 
look  instant  military  possession  of  Virginia,  under  color 
of  a  league  entered  into  with  his  fellow-conspirators  at 
Bichmond  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  law  and  gov* 
eminent  *  This  league  violated,  first,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  it  violated  the  act  of  Assembly  catling 
and  constituting  the  Convention,  and  the  schedule  accom- 
panying the  ordinance  of  secession ;  violated  the  Bill  ef 
Bights  which  forbade  the  erection  of  any  foreign  'govern- 
ment in  Virginia.  It  violated  all  the  ^fundamental  re- 
publicaa  principles^  about  which  Mr.  Davis  became  m 
aoOcitous  after  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  hanged.    TUi 
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military  seizure  of  Viif;inia  put  Mr.  Davis  in  abtfolnte 
control  of  the  election  on  the  ratification  of  the  ordinance 
and  made  a  reign  of  terror  at  the  polls  on  that  23d  of  May 
all  over  Virginia  except  in  a  few  counties  in  the  North- 
west The  people  of  Viiginia  had  voted  in  February 
against  secession  by  nearly  sixty  thousand  majority. 
What  the  vote  really  was  under  the  Davis  reign  of  terror 
in  May  will  never  be  kno%vn ;  but  the  history  of  all  civil- 
ized countries  may  be  challenged  to  show  a  greater  out- 
rage on  popular  righU.  This  book  has  been  written  in 
vain,  and  the  histor}*  it  records  enacted  in  vain,  if  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  that  the  people  of  Northwestern  Vir- 
ginia were  justified  before  Qod  and  man  in  the  principles 
to  which  they  appealed  for  the  vindication  of  their  ri^ts 
and  in  the  measures  of  self-preservation  adopted  by  thpm. 

Oordon  Battelle,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jeff.  Davis  rebel- 
lion said :  'It  has  been  the  merit  of  other  attempted  revo- 
lutions that  their  motive  at  least  was  a  reaching  upward 
and  forward  after  liberty.  It  is  the  infamy  of  this  that 
it  is  a  reaching  downward  and  backward  after  despotism.'' 

It  does  not  become  the  unsuccessful  head  of  a  flagrant 
and  inexcusable  rebellion,  undertaken  with  no  higher  ob- 
ject than  to  perpetuate  the  enslavement  of  a  subject  race, 
to  reproach  the  people  who  were  driven  to  defend  their 
libertiea  and  lives  against  the  violence  invdted  by  him. 


CHAPTER  ZXVILl 
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▲9  OPVIANT  OBOWTH. 

Under  the  eensut  of  1900  West  Virginia  numbered 
near  a  million  toidsy  and  now,  a  year  later,  no  donbt  the 
million  mark  baa  been  reached.  Its  statistics  show  an  eren 
larger  growth  in  commerce  and  development  Among  the 
eoal-mining  States,  ^it  is  already  third,  and  the  prodnction 
steadily  increases.  In  no  State  in  the  Union  has  the  tide 
of  prosperity  risen  higher.  From  all  sources — the  local 
press,  private  correspondence,  newspaper  intelligence,  the 
testimony  of  tourists  and  visitors— comes  the  uniform  re- 
port of  an  opulent,  unprecedented  development,  present 
and  prospective,  of  the  natural  riches  of  this  region,  so 
long  locked  from  the  world  of  business  enterprise  by  the 
repulsive  policy  of  Old  Virginia.  ¥niile  these  last  pages 
are  being  written,  a  local  paper  comes  to  hand  with  the 
statemoit  that  sixty-three  railroads  are  at  this  time  (No- 
vember, 1901),  proposed  and  under  construction  within 
the  State,  ranging  in  length  from  ten  miles  to  sixty.  The 
same  paper  oontains  the  Thanksgiving  proclamatton  of 
«  Governor  White,  wherein  he  says: 

Ws  are  tmlr  a  tei^ored  psople  amonf  tlis  nations  of  the 
world, and  the  dtlssas  o/no  SUts  la  tbs  Union  have  nors  ahimd 
Cor  thanksilvlBff  than  thoos  of  West  Virginia.   Our 
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national  prosperltj  has  boon  vsnr  great,  and  wo  havo  boon 
shielded  from  pesUlenco  and  distress.  Our  8UU  has  probably 
been  blessed  above  aU  others  In  the  progress  of  material  develop- 
ment and  In  the  Increased  prodactkm  of  the  great  riches  with 
which  God  has  fhvored  ns. 

The  happy  geographical  position  of  West  Virginia,  her 
genial  climate ;  her  riches  in  soil,  coal,  stone,  timber,  iron 
and  oil,  will  make  her  another  Pennsylvania  in  industry, 
wealth  and  population;  and  her  fine  school  system^ 
crowned  by  the  University  at  Morgantown,  assures  an  in- 
tellectual growth  adapted  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  her 
people. 

Until  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  territory  em- 
braced in  West  Viiginia  had  but  one  railroad ;  and  that 
corporation  being  devoted  primarily  to  the  enrichment  and 
glorification  of  one  family,  it  did  not  promote  a  policy  of 
local  improvements.  Unfriendly  legislative  control  at  the 
head  of  James  River  also  discouraged  and  retarded  devel- 
opment of  the  West  in  any  direction.  The  ex-Confcdcratc 
control  of  the  New  State  for  twenty  years  was  also  a  check 
on  immigration  and  enterprise;  which  made  some  progress, 
however,  in  spite  of  it  Railroad  extension  in  this  terri- 
tory, especially  rapid  within  a  few  years,  has  put  a  differ- 
ent face  on  the  transportation  and  industrial  situation 
within  its  borders  and  is  opening  the  State's  resources  to 
the  eager  quest  of  outside  enterprise  and  capital.  Great  as 
the  progress  has  been  since  the  infant  was  baptised  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  it  has  only  begun.  All  the  rich  valleys 
lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Allcghenies  are  destined  to 
be  traversed  by  lines  of  rail  which  will  carry  to  waiting 
markets  West,  South,  North  and  East  her  crops,  cattlci 
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iheep,  wool,  fruity  timber;  the  products  of  her  mines  and 
the  oil  in  her  tubtemmean  caverns,  which  have  lain  hid- 
den since  creation  waiting  for  their  hour  to  come. 

I^Mridng  to  the  far-away  future,  one  sees  these  beauti- 
ful hills  and  valleys  stripped  of  nature's  adornment ;  the 
hiUs  denuded  of  their  forests,  the  valleys  lighted  by  the 
flames  of  coke-ovens  and  smelting  furnaces;  their  v^geta* 
tion  seared  and  blackened  with  so5t  and  gases;  derricks 
rising  like  skeletons  along  the  streams  in  company  with 
tanks  of  petroleum,  waiting  to  tempt  (if  not  already  cap- 
tured by)  the  Standard's  millions;  yawning  mines  anci 
piles  of  slack  disfiguring  the  once  pleasing  landscape— 
and  one  could  wish  that  such  an  Arcadia  might  have  been 
•pared  such  ravishment  But  the  needs  of  the  race  are 
insatiable  and  unceasing.  They  must  be  supplied;  and 
one  after  another  the  reserves  stored  by  nature  in  the  hid- 
den places  of  the  earth  must  be  brought  out  to  feed  the 
perpetual  hunger  of  the  world's  commerce. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  good  reasons  why  a  State 
whose  progress  can  be  only  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  and  in  the  fostering  of  industries  allied  to  them 
should  not  ally  itself  with  a  National  policy  calculated  to 
promote  such  home  interests;  yet  the  party  of  free-trade' 
and  pro-slavery  traditions  held  West  Viiginia  solid  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  Republican  control  of  the 
irst  half  docen  years  succeeding  the  erection  of  the  State 
wnm.  due  largely  to  exceptional  circumstances:  the  over^ 
ifarow  of  the  rebellion,  the  dominance  for  the  time  6t  the 
^yal  element  even  wheioe  not  in  distinct  majority,  the  ex- 
duslon  of  the  ex-Confederates  from  political  functions  and 
^  nfi^ral  subjugation  of  others  who  had  qrmpathited  with 
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the  insurrection  but  kept  out  of  it    Save  along  the  north- 
em  and  western  borders,  the  population  of  Western  Vir- 
giniahad  a  laige  leaven  of  secession.  TIic  pro-slavery  virus 
of  Old  Viiginia  was  strong  in  the  educated  and  wealthier 
classes.    The  prejudice  was  both  political  and  social — the 
social  bias  even  stronger  than  the  political.    Grazing  and 
small  farming  had  been  the  chief  occupations  for  genera- 
tions.   These  interests  bred  a  pastoral  and  provincial  tem- 
per in  districts  away  from  the  towns  and  from  the  solitary 
railroad,  whose  people  looked  askance  at  the  ^^outlanders" 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  along  the  border.    Lawyers 
and  office-holders  shaped  the  political  feeling  in  these  pas- 
toral districts ;  and  they  were  very  generally  in  sympathy 
with  the  regime  at  Richmond,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  peculiar 
institution  and  in  more  recent  years  dominated  by  men  in 
sjrmpathy  with  the  dream  of  a  great  slave  empire  rapidly 
ripening  into -conspiracy  and  revolt    It  takes  time  for  any 
people  to  recast  all  their  ideas  down  to  fundamental  bases. 
War  is  an  iconoclast;  it  is  a  rapid  teacher  of  new  lessons; 
but  no  part  of  any  country's  population  is  so  slow  to  learn 
as  the  dwellers  in  remote  mountain  districts,  away  from 
the  activities  of  commerce  and  the  attrition  of  travel. 

But  at  last  the  stagnation  in  West  Viiginia  hills  has 
been  stirred.  Forty  years  of  disconnection  from  Old 
Viiginia  and  pro-slavery  infiuences  are  showing  their 
fruits.  Even  in  the  heads  of  the  hollows,  the  '^moss-backs" 
are  being  hustled  out  of  their  hibernation  and  jostled  by 
the  business  world  that  has  come  along  with  money  to  buy 
their  timber  lands  and  mineral  rights.  Their  country,  is 
invaded  and  overrun  again  a  good  deal  as  it  was  in 
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1861.  But  the  AigumentB  are  not  so  fummaryythe  weapons 
leM  deadly  than'then ;  and  in  the  gleam  of  Northern  gold 
and  the  ruttle  of  ^'Abolition"  greenbacksi  the  reaolntions 

-  of  '98  and  other  dicta  of  the  earlier  Jefferson — as  illus- 
trated by  the  later — are  fading  from  memory  and  losing 
interest ;  while  the  yulgar  ambitions  of  the  modem  world, 
eager  for  riches  and  power,  are — sadly  be  it  said— replae- 
ing  the  fine  old  abstractions  of  the  fine  old  Virginians 
which  once  filled  so  laige  a  place  in  the  political  specula- 
tions of  this  fringe  of  Southland.  The  few  who  still  resent 
this  intrusion  of  the  outside  rude  and  jostling  world  into 
their  sacred  preserves  are  being  outclassed  and  elbowed 
aside.  The  children  are  being  won  away  from  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  fathers  to  the  gospel  of  business  and  money- 
making.  To  the  ideal  sense,  the  change  is  a  loss;  but  out 
of  consideration  for  the  practical  bread-and-butter-eating 
and  dothes-wcaring  world— considering  that  children  are 
all  the  while  being  bom  which  have  to  be  fed  and  dothed 
and  old  people  all  the  while  dying  who  have  to  be  buried, 
that  vulgar  money  will  do  both,  but  political  abstractions 
neither-— Uie  change  is  one  to  rejoice  in. 

I  can  fancy  how  some  of  the  old-time  cattle-kings  in 
Harrison  would  resent  the  encroachment  of  strangers  rang- 

,  ing  over  their  pastures  looking  for  oil  or  coal,  frightening 
the  herds  of  sleek,  mild-eyed  steers  which  gather  around 
in  wonder  and  alarm  ready  to.  break  into  a  stampede  in 
which  they  would  ran  off  manjr  i  pound  of  their  tender 
flesh,  if  no  worse  disaster  happened  them.  Alas,  that  even 
n^ty  should  have  ^ts  price!  Under  the  Midas  touch, 
the  generous  pastures  nourish  the  fat  steer  no  longer.  He 
has^gone  to  market  for  the  last  time  from  many  a  district 
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once  given  over  to  his  summer  haunt;  and  the  oil-derrick 
rises  or  the  coke-oven  blazes  where  he  used  to  graze  and 
browse  beside  the  brook  in  the  early  morning  and  cool  him- 
self in  its  pools  in  the  heat  of  midday. 

Already  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  those  hills  and  vales 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  The  timber-hunters,  the  oil-explor- 
ers, the  coal-buyers,  the  projectors  of  new  railroads,  the 
seekers  after  cheap  lands  for  homes  or  for  investment,  are 
everywhere;  and  railroad  locomotives  are  sticking  their 
noses  into  most  unexpected  places.  The  old  people  who 
have  the  stuff  to  sell — ^who  had  not  expected  to  be  disturbed 
in  their  time,  but  are  not  proof  against  the  seductions  of 
lucre  when  it  comes  their  way — are  shaken  up  as  never 
before.  It  is  a  peaceful  but  mighty  revolution ;  a  trans- 
formation which  in  a  few  years  will  put  capital  and  com- 
merce into  domination  in  this  young  Commonwealth ;  and 
will,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  give  its  great  natural  wealth  to 
the  further  enrichment  of  combinations  and  trusts  unless 
its  people  and  L^slatures  be  possessed  of  a  wisdom  and 
virtue  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  party  barriers  which  had  hedged 
in  the  Republican  administration  of  the  State,  weakened 
by  the  unwillingness  of  a  laige  and  influential  element  in 
the  Republican  party  to  continue  the  policy  of  disabilities 
inherited  from  the  war,  gave  way  before  the  pressure*  of 
the  ex-Confederate  flood.  The  waters  prevailed  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  At  length  they  have  somewhat  as- 
suaged, and  there  is  reason  to  think  the  ark  of  progress  has 
found  solid  ground ;  that  the  dark  ages  for  the  Sute  are 
past;  that  a  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest  has  dawned. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  reaction  following  the 
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THX  BXNDIKO  OF  VUtOUflA. 


war.    Political  reactions  are  part  of  tbe  history  of  every 
eonntiy.    After  the  high  moral  tension  under  Cromwell 
and  the  Comm<mwealth|  how  England,  under  the  dissolute 
mk  of  the  second  Charles,  ''the  Merry/'  rioted  and  wal- 
lowed in  the  mire  of  vice  and  immorality.    After  the  Jaco- 
bin September  and  Robespierre,  came  Bonaparte  with  his 
'*whiff  of  grapeshot,'' — the  Directory — the  Empire.    The 
ex-Confederate  domination  in  West  Virginia  was  the  in- 
cvitaUe  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    In  a  large 
sense,  it  was  not  specially  td  be  deplored.    It  has  not  been 
without  its  compensation ;  for  it  gave  the  reactionists  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  they  were  wedded  tO'their  ancient 
idols;  how  unequal  they  were  to  the  demands  of  the  new 
era  succeeding  the  extirpation  of  slavery  and  the  policies 
it  fostered;  to  show  also  their  incapacity  and  lack  of  prin* 
dple.  .A  single  instance  will  iNustrate.    In  their  revisiim 
of  the  State  constitution  on  old-fogy  and  ex-Confederate 
lines  in  1872,  they  wholly  omitted  the  provision  of  the 
first  constitution  requiring  the  StateHo  assume  its  equitable 
share  of  the  Virginia  debt  and  to  make  settlemeiit  with 
Virginia,  so  that  share  might  be  ascertained  and  provided 
fw.    This  was  one  of  the  prime  conditions  upon  which 
Congress  had  passed  the  bill  of  admission  and  upon  which 
President  Lincoln  had  approved  it    The  matter  was  not 
overlooked  by  this  Convention.    It  was  discussed,  and  the 
omission  was  intentionaL     This  left  the  State  without 
imy  recognition  of  that  obligation;  left  the  Legislature 
without  authority  to  a<^  respecting  it;  and  left  West'  Vir- 
ginia in  the  attitude  of  ^ deliberate  repudiation.    Nodtie  of 
the  fact  was  taken  a  few  months  ago  at  the  world's  finan- 
cial oenter  and  West  Virginia  posted,  along  with  ICissit- 
iippi  and  Louisiana^'  as  a  repudiator. 
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The  narrowness  and  the  bitterness  of  that  time  are 
passing  away.  In  future,  intelligent  business  administra- 
tion will  be  demanded  of  any  party  that  may  control  the 
State.  The  people  who  have  chosen  '^Montani  semper 
liberi"  for  their  motto  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  modem  world,  put  their  hand  to  the  plow.  Some  of 
them  may  at  times  look  back  with  longing  for  the  ^'flcsh- 
pots;"  may  sometimes  sit  down  and  lament,  as  tlic.  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon ;  but  time  and 
tide  will  not  wait  for  them,  and,  however  relucUnt,  they 
will  have  to  fall  in  and  move  on  with  the  column. 

If  West  Virginia  shall  be  true  to  the  high  purposes  of 
her  founders — to  the  protection  of  her  citixenship,  to  the 
preservation  of  public  faith — she  ought  to  be  henceforth 
one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  in  the  world  for  capital  and 
energy.  She  has  had  her  great  political  reaction ;  has  risen 
from  the  slough ;  has  shaken  off  the  Ciroean  spell  of  slav- 
ery, and  should  henceforward  advance  along  wiser  and 
hraader  ways  to  an  imperial  destiny* 


THB  mSHDIiro  OF  TiBouru* 


IN  WB8T  V^ROINIA. 


Ill  Wcft  VlrglBta  sklflt  are  blv^ 
TlM  htlUi  are  green  and  hearts  are  Irae; 
A  loTons  welcome  walteth  yoi» 
In  Weat  Virginia.    • 

la  Weat  Virginia  skies  are  brl^t 
The  twinkling  sUrs  make  glad  the  ilgkli 
And  neble  hearts  uphold  the  right 
In  West  Virginia. 

In  West  Virginia  happy  beams 
Th%  sun  that  kisses  erystal  stn 
lidnring  lore  is  what  is  seems^ 
In  Wsst  Virginia. 

Ih  West  Virginia  there  is  rest 
Wmp  tempest-tossed  and  sore  distresssd; 
Here  lering  hearts  are  erer  Meet, 
In  West  Virginia. 

In  West  Virginia  man  is  free; 
H^  dwtils  beneath  his  own  rooftree; 
Oh  some,  mr  lore,  and  dwell  with  m^ 
te  West  Virginia. 

— R.  U  Bwnnn,  In  ''ITrfsr  IWimswi,'" 
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DAUGHTER  OF  THE  ELM. 


PRESS  AND  OTHER  COMMENT. 


mnr  wMr  imamtA  Aurmxm, 

W4Mt  Ylrglnla't  prodiiots  are  not  coaflned  to  eool»  ttaber. 
opk«,  troa  and  oil.  Many  of  tier  toni  and  danghtm'ihlM  la 
tbo  didet  of  polite  Utoratnro  and  othlci*  and  bom^  m  aro 
mu%  wUI  tako  hltber  rank  In  thoM  than  Ifr.  OranTlUo  DaTla- 
•tn  HU1»  who  aanouaoM  tho  puMlcaUon  of  a  aofol  froM  lUa 
MnjONNit  Chriahnat,  aaUtted  "Daaghtor  of  tbo  Bia,  a  lUo  of 
tho  \mrglnla  Bordor  Before  the  War.** 

Tho  atmoephere  of  the  work  la  local,  tho  aeene  bolac  laid 
In  the  upper  Monongahela  Talley,  and  the  work  prooUaao  to  lo- 
«dl  forgotten  tragediee  In  ^^ch  eome  real  people  and  ofents 
flforo.  *  Ifr.  HaU  ia  a  graeefnl  and  Intereetlng  writer,  and  hia 
dohvt  aa  a  writer  of  llcUon  win,  no  doabt,  add  to  a  lepntatlea 
alfeadr  aeenred  in  tho  State  of  hte  Urth  and  In 
of  hte  former  aottritj. 


WhetNiif  JMeW^enotr,  DeoMiber  M,  UM.) 


i 


^^  g<gy  ^ntkB  yo  the  latell^eiioer  had  oocaaton  te  antteipate 
tto  pabUeatloB  of  the  ao?el  written  hr  a  Weet  Vtrflntea,  who 

^M^^^!^J!V  ^'^^'^^  ^^'^  ^^  8^*^  hot  who  baa  nofor  toet 
hte  intereet  te  a  eommnnltj  where  the  power  and  graoefateiM 
of  hte  pen  Inatmeted  and  tetereeted  tho  pe^pte  of  nearir  a 
•noratlon  ago.^  •  •  ^   The  book  te  Jut  now  fioM  tho  pfW 

SS?iS5T  •«lif*5?*«  J?  f**"*^^  W*^  we  are  iwe  tho  read- 
teg  pablte  wlU  be  edlfle4  and  entertained  te  perailng  the  fol- 
ttJBd^te  power  and  reeommendatten  te  pnbUe  tetereet  do  not  Ue 
•tteget^  ta  the  toeal  atnuwhere  that  te  Imparted  te  the  Herj 
told.  Nor  do  thi\  htetorleal  fMuste  aronnd  whleh  aro  wofea  tho 
romantte  tate  form  the  bade  of  Ite  ehlef  merit,  fM  tt  te  ttterer 
te  plot,  graoefnl  te  dtetioa  aad  dtermlag,  te  atjte.  The  ehai^ 
nelera  who  igare  te  it  were  real  peopte,  aM  the  tefo  Herj  thai 
mamteoi  the  pagM  aerrea  aa  a  ten  te  the  tragteal  Uaeei 


.   ( 


(From  Wheeling  IfUelligeneer,  December  21,  1899.) 

THK  HSW  wear  VnOINIA  IfOfKL. 

The  new  Weet  Virginia  norel.  the  "Daughter  of  the  Blm/* 
had  a  big  run  at  Frank  Stenton'e  Old  City  Book  Store  yester- 
day.  There  are  only  a  few  copiee  left  of  the  flrat  invoice.  Thoee 
who  hare  read  the  work  pronounce  it  one  of  the  moet  en- 
tertelning  rolumee  of  fiction  yet  put  upon  the  literary  market 

(From  the  Olerkeburg  Telegrain,  December  18,  1899.) 

The  "Daughter  of  the  Elm"  is  graphically  written  and  in- 
tensely interesting,  especially  to  those  liying  te  the  Monongahela 
Valley.  The  beautiful  spreading  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the 
riTsr,  a  short  distance  below  Shinnston,  is  the  elm  referred  to 
by  the  author.  Many  of  the  names  difter  so  little  from  the 
real  characters,  and  the  fiction  and  fact  so  easily  blend,  that  the 
reader  can  readily  determine  them.  The  book  is  a  reproduction 
of  life  te  and  around  Shinnston,  as  seen  by  the  author  when  a 
youth.  While  ficUUous  namee  are  Urgely  resorted  to,  yet 
there  are  many  persons  now  lirteg  who,  being  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  gang  of  inferred  rillains 
he  so  deverly  porirays,  readily  recognise  them  and  point  out 
some  of  them-as  llring  today  in  this  county.  White  the  prin- 
cipal power  of  the  work  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  is  ite 
features  of  local  history,  yet  ite  cleremess  In  plot,  ite  grace- 
ful diction  and  ite  charming  style  command  respectful  atten- 
tion by  the  general  public,  and  it  is  a  story  that  will  be  read 
with  Interest  anywhere.  As  a  reriror  of  whispered  tragedies  of 
long  ago,  now  almost  forgotten,  It  is  already  a  great  suocees  In 
thte  community,  as  attested  by  the  popular  sate  It  baa  found 
and  by  the  remlnlscencee  already  being  Indulged  in  by  our 
older  dtteeaa.  

It  te  a  represeatetlon  of  life  about  forty  years  ago  te  the 
upper  Monongahete  region,  and  will  create  something  of  a  sen- 
saUon  In  that  locality,  aa  some  of  the  characters  drawn  with 
thin  Toil  are  sUU  llring  and  will  be  easily  recognised.  One 
resided  here  te  Pitteburg  within  the  memory  of  many.  Tho 
cleTemees  In  ptot,  Ite  graceful  diction  and  good  styte  will 
maad  attention  from  beginning  to  finish. 

PirreavBO  (Society)  Buixanif. 


I  reeelTed  the  "Daughter  of  the  Blm"  by  today's  mall  and, 
regardlees  of  failing  eyee,  read  It  through  at  one  sitting  to- 
night, with  profound  pleasure.     Tea  haTO  racoeeded  well  In 


your  Initial  effort  at  story  writing.  ^ 

Oatt.  T.  B.  a. 

Vft.   «  M> 


DATm.  Pittsburg  Pa. 


•f 


Tour  'DMghter  of  the  Blm"  has  Intareetod  me  gnMr.  I 
Ml  flUBlllar  with  the  locallUes  menUoned.  Mid  knew  o*^^^ 
niowledge*  and  from  other  Independent  and  nnthentle  mnimm. 
thnt  the  elonr  ii  foimded  npon  a  bails  of  tmet  "^""^ 

jAim  B.  BaowN,  Attoraer.  Chicago. 


I  hare  read  roar  'a)aiighter  of  the  Bhn"  with  mveh  intereat 
and  eoald  not  laj  it  down  iinUl  I  had  taken  in  the  whole  story. 
Ton  eertalnlr  would  hare  been  a  sncceos  in  the  line  of  a  deteo- 
ttT%  and  Toor  description  of  the  feelings  easting  belwesa  Bt 
George  and  Loralne  is  both  natural  and  beanUfnL 

Hon.  J.  H.  ▲tkuisoh,  New  Cnmberland*  W.  Ta. 


I  beeame  Torj  much  Interested  in  it  at  any  rate  becanae  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  and  incidents  are  located  in  a  sectton. 
of  eonntnr  prettj  mUl  known  to  me.     ICaaj  of  the  persons 
named  were  acqnaintances  of  my  younger  days.     The  book 
^▼•Mjjomuch  interest  that  ererythiag  else  was  laid  by  nntil 

Juooa  J.  H  McWHOBTBa,  Greenbrier  Oireult,  W.  Ta, 


I  hare  read  the  "Daughter  of  the  Blm,-  with  Tory  great 
pimnire  and  interest  and  I  haTO  heard  others  speak  of  It  in  Tory 
wUMMmg  terma* 

Hoir.  J.  A.  Uacavlkt,  PensloB  Dept,  Washlngtoa. 


-fui^lr^4iJKr*2*?*  »»»>l^w>««>»t  the  eagerly  looked  for 
!2S*^^  ^J^JF^'  '  ■«»  *>•«««  oMiTlotts  to  about  erery- 
thiag  else  untU  Its  pagis  were  all  perused— befoie  retiring. 

R>v«  Ln»T  P.  Fomm,  Plaialleld,  Tt 


t^ASV!  %i®  eongratnlate  you  on  your  book.    The  story  Is 
beautlfMly  told  and  rery  interesting. 

H  B.  Dim,  Pros.  Til.  of  Gleaeoe. 


JJfLy.^^fc  r^  to  «J»rt«  and  fhmUy  for  the  pleasve  you 

■VfO  aSOffieCI  is.  ^kAVm  (Hnamw-  nhtt»mm^ 


.\ 


Bmkvm  OwsiBT.  Chicago. 


Om  of  the  moot  entertaining  norels  I  haft  erer  read. 
^  Db.  Jmh  Nun,  Ban  Diego,  Cat 


/ 


\ 
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Loraine,  the  pure  and  beautiful  creature  who  grew  up  into 
a  noble  womanhood  surrounded  by  all  the  harrowing  scenes 
that  saddened  her  youth,  is  .a  character  that  is  entitled  to  a 
high  place  in  literature."  Ravbnswood  (W.  Ta.)  Niwa. 


The  "Dig  Blm,"  made  famous  by  the  notoriety  glTen  it  by 
the  "Daui^ter  of  the  film."  is  the  Mecca  for  a  great  many 
Tisitors  to  our  city.  Bhinnstoii  (W.  Vs.)  News. 


One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  way  of  a  dainty  volume 
laid  on  the  book  table  of  this  paper  is  the  "Daughter  of  the  Elm.** 
The  story  is  of  great  interest  to  West  Tirglnia  readers,  for  it  is 
graphically  written  and  portrays  scenes  which  are  said  to  haTO 
largely  actually  occurred  In  the  Talley  of  the  Upper  Monongahela. 
Mr.  Hall  certainly  wields  a  graceful  and  effectlre  pen.  His  work 
in  the  "Daughter  of  the  Elm"  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  among 
the  writers  of  fiction  in  this  country.  His  work  has  been 
fayorably  recelTed  and  criticised  all  orer  the  country. 

PAiUCEBSBTJBO   DaILT  BTATB  JOtmiTAL. 


The  book  is  most  attractlToly  written  and  deals  with  deeds 
of  crime  and  daring  and  recklessness  of  a  certain  desperate  gang 
who  are  said  to  hare  made  that  neighborhood  notorious  during 
the  fifties,  and  the  author  has  employed  enough  fiction  to  make 
his  work  readable.  Many  places  up  the  West  Fork  are  so  ac- 
curately deecribed  as  to  be  readily  located;  and  while  fictitious 
names  are  mainly  used,  many  of  the  old  residents  of  that 
locality  are  mentioned.  The  book  will  be  widely  read  in  this 
section  and  we  predict  for  it  an  immense  sale. 

PAmMoifT  Inbbx. 

I  think  I  recognise  most  of  the  characters  who  are  giren 
fictitious  names  and  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  them 
as  well  as  nearly  all  of  those  whose  real  names  are  giren.     I 

was  bom  in  '«0  and  did  not  know , and  some 

of  the  others,  but  the  incidents,  or  similar  ones,  I  haTe  heard 
spoken  of  at  home  in  a  kind  of  traditionary  manner.  ■ 

(George  Holmes)  was  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  and  Uncle  Andy 

(Morrow)  is  my  great  uncle.    "Old  Black  Joe,"  Daddy 

Long's  serrant,  liTOd  for  sereral  years  on  my  father's  farm.    I 

was  well  acquainted  with ,    My  father  owns  and  has 

llTsd  on  the  old  Hlgginbotham  farm  adjoining  Peter  D.  Righter's 
place  since  TL  Cttpi,  John  Righter  owns  a  mill  Just  below 
Worthington. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  book.  It  will  certainly 
reach  a  great  sale.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  critic  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  oontaih  an  the  Elements  of  a  successful  story. 

L.  B.  BmuM,.  Wareriy,  Ohto. 


i,  I  mm  YWj  mneli  Interested  Is  the  book.  It  took  ne  beek 
'  to  tke  old  times;  but,  of  coone,  some  oC  the  thlnse  occniTed 
.  after  I  left  there.    To«  did  eplendld  work  In  deeerlblnc  OM  Joe 

". (DIedrleh).    I  bed  a  food  lengh  orer  that 

Mas.  B.  J.  Nat,  Prineelen,  in. 


FroBi  a  letter  of  Mrs.  BQIsabeth  Nay  of  Prineeton,  IlL,  to 
the  Sbinnston,  (W.  Va.)  News: 

"Since  my  old  school  mate,  G.  D.  Hall,  has  written  'Dangh- 
ter  of  the  Blm/  I  haye  been  transported  In  my  mind  back  to 
the  old  hoBM  many  timee.  •  •  •  My  father  was  the  old  f erry^ 
man  In  Mr.  HaU's  book." 


not  mnch  of  a  norel  reader,  bnt  I  can  assare  yon  thai 
~  of  your  work  afforded  me  Tery  mnch  pleasnre. 

Samub.  Sinioh,  RIchnumd,  Ya. 


the  pwttsal 


I  hare  read  the  'a>aii^lsr  of  the  Blm"  with  great  Interest 
It  deals  admirably  with  a  lonrnoflected  field  of  literature. 
8neh  books  as  yo«rs»  The  Latlmores,'*  by  Dr.  McOook,  "The 
White  Rocks,"  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hill,  wiU  In  Ume  be  followed  by 
a  iood  of  others  dealina  with  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  a  meet 
prollic  and  hitherto  nntovched  field  of  romance  and  story. 
Tonr  deeerlptlons  are  fine  and  glre  exact  Ideas  of  rural  life  In 
thoee  days  In  the  eectlon  you  deal  with." 

Wk.  OiLHnrr  lawnr,  Pittsburgh  Ollpper. 


The  story  Is  graphicaUy  and  easUy  told,  and  the  deteetlTe 
work  Is  fairly  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  girl,  LoralnOi 
la  like  a  pure  white  Illy  growing  Into  sweet  womanhood  amidst 
era  surroundings,  and  her  gentle  counsels  and  steadfastness  are 
rewarded  at  last  LnnusT  Woslo,  Boston. 


.It  Is  a  representation  of  lif«  about  forty  years  ago  In  the 
Upper  Monongahela  region,  and  wiU  create  something  of  a 
■•■■atlon  In  that  locaUty,  as  some  of  the  characters  drawn  with 
thin  ToU  are  sUll  llTlng  and  wiU  be  easily  recognised.  One  re- 
sided here  In  Pitteburg  within  the  memory  of  nwny.  The  elerer- 
Mss  In  ptot,  Its  graoeful  diction  and  good  style  will  eonunand 
attention  flpom  beginning  to  finish. 

PmssuaoB  (Society)  Buumir. 


i- 

Tou^  book  Is  Tory  Interesting,  and  the  ehlldren  and  myself 
kare^iead  H  and  greatly  enjoyed  It  It  oonUins  some  Tory 
deiigMM  pages.  Da.  B.  W.  OuiFiir,  Arlington,  IlL- 
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He  writes  easily  and  his  characters  are  consistently  handled 
throughout  the  story.  The  exciting  story  impresses  one  with 
unmistakable  proof  that  Its  characters  are  from  life,  and  herein 
lies  the  streagth  of  the  work.  A  pretty  lore  story  adds  interest 
to  a  tale  that  does  not  lack  for  stirring  situations. 

HioHLAn  PasK,  III.,  News 


It  is  a  skillfully  told,  realistic  stirring  story,  and  the  author 
is  manifestly  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  scenes 
In  which  their  actions  are  eet  PmeaunaH  Tuoa. 


The  story  tells  of  the  depredations  of  a  lawless  band  in  the 
West  Virginia  hills  and  contains  many  thrilling  situations. 
There  Is  also  a  pretty  lore  story  running  through  the  narratire 
which  greatly  adds  to  its  interest 

PltTSBUBOK  OOKKnOIAL-OAZBin. 


My  Dear  Mr.  HaU: 
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Street  Boston,  Mass. 
January  IS,  1900. 


That  is  a  good  book  of  yours,  "Daughter  of  the  Blm."  and 
contrary  to  my  consenratiTe  habits,  I  sat  up  late  the  other 
night  in  order  to  finish  it  Ton  sketch  the  story  with  a  master 
hand.  It  is  told  so  freshly  and  plainly  as  to  hare  all  the 
interest  of  news,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  all  the  charm  of 
romance.  I  like,  too,  the  Tery  human  way  In  which  the  destliies 
of  jrour  characters  are  arranged.  In  fact,  it  Is  erident  that 
like  all  the  strongest  work  In  fiction,  yours  is  embroidered  on 
fact    I  congratulate  you  on  your  success. 

H.  D.  Lloto. 
(Author  of  works  on  Political  Bconomy.) 


Certainly  you  huTe  "dipped  you  pen  in  the  pigments  of 
life."  There  is  real  lifa,  action  and  Interest  in  every  page;  and 
I  find  myself  wondering  even  with  the  real  to  back  you,  how 
you  manage  to  make  It  eo  reaL  •  •  •  The  story  haun^  me 
and  the  characters  follow  me  as  if  of  my  own  brain  or  acquaint> 

Man.  lasm  Sarfoao,  (Litterateur.) 


Many,  many  thanks  for  your  book.  I  cannot  find  words 
to  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  reading  it  I  recognise  most  of  the 
characters  and  places.  It  carried  me  "back  to  Old  Virginny." 
My  great  grandfather,  DaTid  Wamsley,  owned  the  Blm  farm 
orer  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  It  was  said  It  was  he  who  pUmted 
the  tree.  While  risitlng  In  West  Virginia  fire  years  ago,  I  went 
to  see  It  Mas.  ManLPa  Skdhi  Boooess,  La  Harpsi,  111. 


(8t  LmUs  Qlobe-DimoenU.  Deeanber,  tL  Itfl.) 

Ttel  tnith  Is  ilmiitr  than  fletioii,  we  hayii  long  Immi  IoM 
bnt  iiir  wbo  vptak  tlM  trath  haTit  Tentortd  to  elalm  tknl  It  Is 
fiilto  M  Intortstinf.  An  nnthor,  tborofore,  wbo  can  mnko  tho 
nloo  oonnoetlon  nnd  glTt  yon  n  tale  so  trno  ss  trnth*  yot  Coll* 
olonsljr  thrilling  ss  Intsnsest  fiction.  Is  not  ono  to  bo  Ignored. 
GmnTlllo  DsTlsson  Hsll  Is  a  now  writei^-ln  the  line  of  rsmanee 
—yet  he  has  brought  Into  the  field  a  UtUe  "fonndllng*'*  as  he 
yirts  It,  with  snoh  wide  eyes  of  tmth  and  shining  garments  of 
adTtnthre,  that  Uf^  and  story  are  at  one  with  each  other  In  the 
Inlsrest  hs  awakens.  •  •  •  Nor  conld  "The  Danghtor  of  a 
Hundred  Barls**  display  more  fineness  of  sonl  and  fiber  than 
stamps  Its  gentle  heroine  thoogh  bom  to  groes  snd  criminal 
anrronndlngs.  *  *  *  The  master  stroke  of  the  book,  howofor.  Is 
not  In  the  delineation  of  character,  nor  deremess  of  plot,.nor 
striking  situations  strong  as  all  these  points  ars,  but  In  the  re- 
BMtffcable  manner  In  which  the  author  has  stsmped  It  with  that 
imprsss  of  truth  which  Is  at  once  the  dream  and  despair  of  all 
writsrs.  That  ererythlng  happened  as  he  relates  It,  e?en  to  tao 
tflgldM  Incident  or  most  thrilling  detail.  Is  the  Ineritable  ees- 
fictlea  of  the  reader.  •  •  •  The  dainty  touch  which  permits 
the  iner  gold  oC  the  Ideal  to  shine  through  In  the  mother^ 
ehrlslenlng  of  her  first  bom  to  worthy  of  a  life  artist 
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